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WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY 


From  the  Quarteblt  Kkview,  Oct.,  1873. 

"  Seventy  years  passed  before  Johnson  was  followed  by  Webster,  an 
*  American  writer,  who  faced  the  task  of  the  t^nglish  Dictionary  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  its  requirements,  leading  to  better  practical  results." 

"  His  laborious  comparison  of  twenty  languages,  though  never  pub- 
lished, bore  fruit  in  his  own  mind,  and  his  training  placed  him  both  in 
knowledge  and  judgment  far  in  advance  of  Johnson  as  a  philologist. 
Webster's  *  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  was  pub- 
lished in  1828,  and  of  course  appeared  at  oiice  in  England,  where 
I  successive  re-editing  has  as  ytt  ke]jt  it  in  the  highest  j'lace  as  a  practical 
Dictionary,^ 

**  The  acceptance  of  an  American  Dictionary  in  England  has  itself 
had  immense  effect  in  keeping  up  the  community  of  speech,  to  break 
which  would  be  a  grievous  harm,  not  to  English-speaking  nations 
alone,  but  to  mankind.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  common 
Dictionary  must  suit  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic." 

"  The  good  average  business-like  character  of  Webster's  Dictionary, 
both  in  style  and  matter,  made  it  as  distinctly  suited  as  Johnson's  was 
distinctly  imsuited  to  be  expanded  and  re-edited  by  other  hands. 
Professor  Goodrich's  edition  of  1847  is  not  much  more  than  enlarged 
and  amended,  but  other  revisions  since  have  so  much  novelty  of  plan 
as  to  be  described  as  distinct  works," 

"  The  American  revised  Webster's  Dictionary  of  1864,  published  in 
America  .and  England,  is  of  an  altogether  higher  order  than  these  last 
[The  London  Imperial  and  Student's].  It  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
.  names  of  Drs.  Goodrich  and  Porter,  but  inasmuch  as  its  especial  im- 
provement is  in  the  etymological  department,  the  care  of  which  was 
committed  to  Dr.  Mahn,  of  Berlin,  we  prefer  to  descnbe  it  in  short  as 
the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary.  Many  other  literary  men,  among  them 
Professors  Whitney  and  Dana,  aided  in  the  Ijask  of  compilation  and 
revision.  On  consideration  it  seems  that  the  editors  and  contributors 
have  gone  far  toward  improving  Webster  to  the  utmost  that  he  will 
bear  improvement.  The  vocabulary  has  become  almost  complete  as 
regards  usual  words,  while  the  definitions  keep  throughout  to  Webster^s 
simple  careful  style,  and  the  derivations  are  assigned  with  the  aid  of 
good  modem  authorities." 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary  as  it  stands,  is  most 
respectable,  and  certainly  the  best  pbactical  English  Dictionary 
extant." 
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WEBSTER'S  GUINEA  DIGTIONABT 

Of  the  English  Langriaje,  in  One  Volume,  4to.  The  Etymology 
by  Dr.  C.  F.  Mahn,  of  Berlin.  Containing  nearly  One  Thousand 
Six  Hundred  Pages,  with  Three  Thousand  Illustrations.  Strongly 
bound  in  dotib,  2ls.  ;  half-calf,  dOs. ;  calf  or  balf-rusaia, 
1/.  lU,  Bd. ;  rttSBia»  Zl. 


The  peottliar  features  of  this  Edition  are— 

UDiibmity  in  SpeUiog, 
Quotaiiona* 
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The  lllustmtioos. 
Cheapness. 


Fidnest  and  Completeness. 

Scientific  and  Technical  Wcvdii 
Accuracy  of  Definitifui* 

PiX)niinciatioiu 
Etymology. 


The  Volume  contains  1576  pages,  and  is  sold  for  One  Guinea.  It 

will  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest  Tolumes  ever 
issued. 

•*  For  the  student  of  English  etymological  ly,  Wedgwood,  Kd.  Muller,  and  Mahn's  Webet^r 
are  the  best  dictionaries.  While  to  the  general  stiulent  Malm's  Wdiwter  and  Craig's 
*  Univenud  Diciiooary '  are  most  usefuL" — Athenaum, 
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The  Hal/'Quinea  Dictionary. 

W£BST££'S  PEOPLE'S  DICTIOKAEY 
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and  contaiuiiii  all  English  words  now  in  use  with  iheir  pronun- 
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containing  more  than  One  Thousand  Pages  and  Six  iiundred 
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PREFACE 

TO 

m 

THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  great  popularity  of  Brand's  Work  on  the  Customs 
and  Proyincial  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  having  led  to  the 
demand  for  a  new  edition,  it  was  thought  adyisahle  to  attempt 
some  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  matter.    With  this 

'  object,  the  most  entertaining  and  popular  portions  have  heen 
inserted  in  the  text,  while  die  merelj  recondite  and  subordi- 
nate have  been  thrown  into  foot-notes.  This  plan  will,  it  is 
hoped,  render  the  work  more  acceptable  to  the  general  reader. 
Various  articles  and  passages  also,  that  did  not  before  appear 
to  be  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  have  been  transposed : 
the  long  notes,  for  example,  which  in  the  former  edition  were 
subjoined  to  the  Author's  preface,  are  now  placed  under  the 
heads  to  which  they  particularly  relate.  A  copious  Index,  to 
be  given  in  the  last  yolnme»  will  at  once  obviate  any  incon- 
venience that  might  arise  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  previous  arrangement.    In  some  few  instances,  where 

.  foreign  books  of  an  accessible  description  have  been  exten- 
sively quoted,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  adopt  an 
English  translation  in  preference ;  especially  with  regard  to 
Naogeorgus,  the  English  version  ^  of  whose  book  is  in  reality 
the  only  one  in  which  the  reader  of  Brand  is  concerned.  No 
information  or  amusement  whatever,  which  is  contained  in  any 

1  By  our  old  finghth  poet  Bamaby  Googe. 
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of  the  previous  editions,  has  been  omitted ;  but  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  from  every  available  source,  and 
of  these,  some  have  never  before  appeared  in  print.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken^  there  btiii 
remain  many  relics  of  the  older  superstitions  entirely  un- 
noticed by  Brand  and  his  editors.  Those  who  possess  op- 
portunities of  collecting  such  notices,  should  place  them  on 
record  before  they  entirely  disappear.  Any  additional  infor- 
mation on  these  sabjects»  addressed  to  the  PubUsher,  will  be 
gladly  acknowledged. 

rotember  1848. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  PREVIOUS  EDITION. 

BY  SIR  HENRY  ELLIS. 


The  respected  Author  of  the  following  work,  as  will  he  seeu 
by  the  date  of  his  Preface,  had  prepared  it  to  meet  the  public 
eye  so  long  ago  as  1795.  The  sabjects,  however,  which  form 
tne  different  sections  were  then  miscellaneously  arranged,  and 
he  had  not  kept  even  to  the  chronological  order  of  the  feasts 
and  Fasts  observed  by  his  predecessor  Bourne. 

The  idea  of  a  more  perspicuous  method  was  probably  the 
first  occasion  of  delay ;  till  uie  kindness  of  Mends,  the  perse- 
verance of  bis  own  researches,  and  the  vast  accession  of  intel- 
Ugence  produced  by  the  statistical  inquiries  in  Scotland,  so 
completely  overloaded  his  manuscript,  that  it  became  necessary 
that  the  whole  work  should  be  remodelled.  This  task,  even 
to  a  person  of  Mr.  Brand's  unwearied  labour,  was  discouraging; 
and,  though  he  projected  a  new  disposition  of  his  materials, 
he  had  made  no  progress  in  putting  them  in  order  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

In  this  state,  at  the  sale  of  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Brand's 
library,  in  1808,  the  manuscript  of  his  'Observations  on  Po- 
pular Antiquities'  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
pounds.  An  examination,  however,  soon  proved  that  great 
revision  was  wanting ;  and  though  one  or  two  antiquaries  of 
eminence  engaged  in  the  task  of  its  publication,  each,  after  a 
time,  abandoned  it. 

In  1810  the  present  Editor  undertook  the  work,  and  gave  it 
to  the  public  in  1813,  in  two  volumes,  quarto.  The  whole 
was  entirely  rewritten  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  many  parts 
augmented  by  additional  researches.   Mr.  Brand's  extracts 
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from  books  and  manuscripts,  too,  which  were  very  faulty, 
were  all,  as  far  as  possible,  collated  with  their  originals ;  and 
a  cgpious  index  added  to  the  whole. 

Wliatever  of  importance  has  occurred  to  the  Editor  in  aug- 

mentatiou  of  the  \vork  .since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition 
has  been  added  to  the  preseut^  and  auuther  copious  index 
supplied. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work,  founded  on  a  sketch  drawn 
out  by  Mr.  Brand,  is  the  same  in  the  present  as  iu  the  last 
edition,  beginning  with  the  days  of  more  particular  note  in 
the  calendar,  to  which  popular  observations  attach,  taken  in 
chronological  order.  These,  now,  till  the  first  volume.  The 
two  which  follow  contain,  first,  the  Customs  at  Country 
Wakes,  Sheep-shearings,  and  other  rural  practices,  with  such 
usages  and  ceremonies  as  are  not  assignable  to  any  particular 
period  of  the  year.  The  Customs  and  Ceremonies  of  Common 
Life  are  next  introduced,  followed  by  the  numerous  train  of 
Popular  Notions,  Sports,  and  Errors. 

Mr.  Brand,  the  author  of  the  present  work,  was  born  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  as  is  beUeved,  about  1743,  and  was 
educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  He  was,  for  a  short 
time,  usher  at  Newcastle  School. 

His  earliest  literary  production  was  a  Poem  "written  among 
the  ruins  of  Godstow  Nunnery,"  4to,  1775.  His  next  was 
the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  printed  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  in  1777.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  on  May  2yth  of  that  year,  and  in  1784,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Morell,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  its  resident 
secretary.  In  1784  he  was  also  presented  to  the  London 
rectory  of  St.  Mary-at-IIill,  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberiaml, 
to  whom  he  was  likewise  hbrarian.  In  1789  he  published  the 
History  of  his  native  town,  in  two  volumes,  quarto.  He  died, 
in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  September  10,  1806.  A  small  volume 
of  his  Letters  to  Mr.  Ralph  Beilby,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
was  published  there  in  1825.  The  History  of  Newcastle, 
and  uie  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  afi'ord  proofs 
of  deep  research,  too  evident  to  need  a  panegyric  here. 

BaiTISH  M08BU1I; 

May  22, 1841. 
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Tradition  has  in  no  instance  so  clearly  evinced  her  faith- 
fulness as  in  the  transmittal  of  vulgar  rites  and  popular 
opinions. 

Of  these,  when  we  are  desirous  of  tracing  them  backwards 
to  their  origin,  many  may  be  said  to  lose  tlicmselves  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity.^  They  have  indeed  travelled  to  us  through 
a  loi^  succession  of  years,  and  the  greater  part  of  them,  it  is 
not  improbable,  will  be  of  piipetual  observation:  for  the 
generality  of  men  look  back  with  superstitious  veneration  on 
the  ages  of  their  forefathers,  and  authorities  that  are  gray  with 
time  seldom  fail  of  commanding  those  filial  honours  claimed 
even  by  the  appearance  of  hoaiy  age. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  these  are  mutilated, 
and,  as  in  the  remains  of  ancient  statuary,  the  parts  of  some 
have  been  awkwardly  transposed :  they  preserve,  however,  the 
principal  traits  that  distinguished  them  in  their  origin. 

Things  that  are  composed  of  such  flimsy  materials  as  the 
fancies  of  a  multitude  do  not  seem  calculated  for  a  loufc  (hi ra- 
tion ;  yet  have  these  survived  shocks  by  which  even  empires 
have  been  overthrown,  and  preserved  at  least  some  form  and 
colour  of  identity,  during  a  repetition  of  changes  both  in  the 
religious  opinions  and  civil  polity  of  states, 

*  The  f(3]lo\ving  very  sensible  obser\'ation  occurs  in  the  St.  Jamos's 
Chronicle  from  Oct.  3d  to  Oct.  5th,  1797  : — "  Ideas  have  hrcn  entertained 
by  fanciful  men  of  discovering  the  languages  of  ancient  nations  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  elements  and  powers  of  speech,  as  the  only  true  ground  of 
etyibology ;  but  the  foct  is,  that  there  !s  no  constant  analogy  in  the  organs 
of  different  people,  any  more  than  in  their  customs  from  resemblance  of 
their  climates.  The  Portug^nese  change  I  into  r,  U  into  cA,  ch  into  ytf  but 
not  always.  The  Chinese  change  b,  d,  r,  *,  jr,  J,  into  /,  /,  *,  s.  For 
Crux  they  say  Culmn;  for  Ba})tizo,  Pnppfizn ;  for  Cardinalis,  Krnulsinalin; 
for  Spiritus,  Supelitisu  ;  for  Adam,  Vatam,  Here  the  words  are  so  chanced 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  are  the  same.  A  more  sure  way  of 
going  to  work  is  by  a  comparvton  of  cufttonuty  as  when  we  find  the  same 
customs  in  any  two  lemote  countries,  Egypt  and  China  for  instance,  which 
Wkomt  exist  nowhere  else,  thev  nrobabiv  originated  in  one  of  them/' 
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But  the  strongest  proof  of  their  remote  antiquity  is,  thaf 
tbey  have  outlived  the  general  knowledge  of  the  very  caases 
that  gave  rise  to  them.^ 

The  reader  jwill  find,  in  the  subsequent  pages,  my  most 
earnest  endeavours  to  rescue  many  of  those  causes  from  ob- 
livion.^' If,  on  the  investigation,  they  shall  appear  to  any  to 
be  so  frivolous  as  not  to  have  deserved  the  pains  of  the  search, 
the  humble  labourer  will  at  least  liave  the  satisfaetion  of 
avoiding  censure  by  incurring  contempt.  How  trivial  soever 
such  an  inquiry  may  seem  to  some,  yet  all  must  be  informed 
that  it  is  attended  with  no  inconsi(lLTal)le  share  of  literary  toJ 
and  difliculty.  A  passage  is  to  be  forced  thron;;h  ii  wild(  r- 
ness,  intricate  and  entangled  :  few  v-  stiges  of  former  labours 
can  be  found  to  direct  us  in  our  way,  and  we  must  oftentimes 

'  "The  study  of  popular  antiquities,"  says  a  writer  witli  tlic  signature  of 
V.  F.,  in  the  Nlontlily  Magazine  for  April  p.  273,  *Mhougli  tlie  ma- 

terials fur  it  lie  so  widely  diffused,  and  indeed  seem  to  obtrude  themselves 
upon  every  one's  attention,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  hit  intercourse 
with  the  common  people,  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged  so  much  of  the 
notice  of  inquirers  into  human  life  and  manners  as  might  have  heen  ex- 
pected." 

*  In  the  year  1777  I  repul)Ushed  Bourne's  Antiquitates  Vulenres.  a  little 
work  on  this  subject,  which  then  had  become  extremely  seai  i  c,  and  sold 
very  hicrh,  making  observations  on  each  of  his  chapters,  and  throwing  new 
discoveries  iuto  an  appendix  at  the  end.  That  volume,  too,  by  those  who 
have  mistaken  accident  for  merit,  is  now  marked  in  catalogues  at  more 
than  douhle  its  original  price.  In  the  following  work  I  have  heen  advised 
to  dissolve  amicably  the  literary  partnership  under  the  firm  of  Bourne  and 
Brand,  and  to  adopt  a  very  different  plan,  presenting  to  the  ])u1  lie  a  col- 
lection w  hich,  not  only  from  the  immense  variety  of  fresh  matter,  but  also, 
from  the  totally  different  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  I  flatter  myself  I 
may,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety,  venture  to  denominate  an  entirely 
new  one. 

[n  this  I  shall  only  cite  my  predecessor  Bourne  in  common  with  the 
other  writers  on  the  same  topics.   I  am  indebted  far  much  additional 

matter  to  tlie  partiality  and  kindness  of  Fr  iiu  is  T)  uce,  Esq.,  who,  having 
enriched  an  interleaved  copy  of  my  edition  of  1777  with  many  very  perti- 
nent notes  and  illustrations,  furnished  from  his  own  extensive  reading  on 
the  sul)ject,  and  from  most  rare  books  in  his  truly  valuable  library,  gene- 
rously permitted  me  to  make  whatever  extracts  from  iheni  I  should  tiiink 
interesting  to  my  present  purpose.  It  were  invidious  also  not  to  make  my 
adcnowledgnients  on  this  occasion  to  George  Steevens,  Esq.,  the  learned 
and  truly  patient,  or  rather  indefatigable,  editor  of  Shakspeare,  who  had 
tlte  goodness  to  lend  me  many  scarce  tracts,  which  no  collection  but  his 
awn,  either  public  or  private,  that  I  know  of,  could  have  supplied  me  with 
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tiace  a  very  tedious  retrospective  course,  perhaps  to  return  at 
lasty  weary  and  unsatisfied,  from  researches  as  fruitless  a$ 
those  of  some  ancient  enthusiastic  traveUer,  who,  ranging  the 
barren  African  sands,  had  in  vain  attempted  to^inyestigate  the 
hidden  sources  of  the  Nile. 

Rugged,  however,  and  narrow  as  this  walk  of  study  may 
seem  to  many,  yet  must  it  be  acknowledijed  that  Fancy,  who 
shares  with  Hope  the  pleasing  ullke  ot  bn^luening  a  passage 
through  every  route  of  human  endeavours,  opi  ns  I'rom  hence, 
too,  prospects  that  are  enriched  with  the  choicest  beauties  of 
her  masrie  creation. 

The  prime  origin  of  the  superstitious  notions  and  ceremo- 
nies of  tlie  people  is  absolutely  nnattauiable.  We  must  despair 
of  ever  being  able  to  reach  the  fountain-head  of  streams  which 
have  been  running  and  increasing  from  the  beginning  of 
time.^    Ail  that  we  can  aspire  to  do  is  only  to  trace  their 

'  Misson,  in  his  Travels  in  England,  translated  by  Ozcll,  p.  6G,  has 
some  sensible  observations  upon  customs.  "All  reasonable  people  will 
imagine,"  he  says,  that,  as  there  is  man  and  man,  so  there  is  custom  and 
custom.  It  has  been  in  tU  ages  a  practice  to  talk  and  write  upon  the 
numnera  and  enstoms  of  different  nations ;  but  it  has  also  in  all  ages  becni 
known  that  there  was  nothing  so  general  as  not  to  admit  of  some  excep- 
tion. By  degrees,  customs  alter  in  the  very  same  country,  conformably  to 
the  quality  and  education  of  the  inhabitaiUs.  By  a  nation  we  always 
understand  the  greater  number;  and  this  i^reater  number  is  not  made  up 
of  the  persons  of  the  highest  birth  or  merit,  no  more  than  it  is  of  the 
beg^rs  and  scoundrels  that  compose  tlie  lees  and  chart" of  the  country.  It 
consists, of  the  people  that  hve  in  a  certain  state  of  mediocrity,  and  whose 
humour,  taste,  and  manners,  as  to  certain  respects,  differ  from  each  other 
only  as  to  more  or  less/' 

White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selbome,  p.  202,  observes :  "  It  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  tlie  world  to  shake  off  superstitious  prejudices :  they  are 
sucked  in  as  it  were  with  our  mother's  milk  ;  and,  growing  up  with  us  at 
a  time  when  they  take  the  fastest  hold  and  make  the  most  lasting  impres- 
sions, become  so  interwoven  with  our  very  constitutions,  tliat  the  strongest 
sense  is  required  to  disengage  ourselves  from  them.  iSo  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  lower  people  retain  them  their  whole  lives  through,  since 
their  minds  are  not  invigorated  by  a  liberal  education,  and  therefore  not 
enabled  to  make  any  efforts  adequate  to  the  occasion.  Such  a  preamble 
seems  to  be  necessary  before  we  enter  on  the  superstitions  of  this  district, 
lest  we  should  bo  suspected  of  exaggeration  in  a  recital  of  practices  too 
gross  for  this  enlightened  age." 

*•  Superstition,"  says  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  Life  of  Charles  I.,  p.  52,  note, 

is  a  debasement  of  reason  and  religion ;  'tis  entertaining  misapprehen* 
sious  of  Almighty  God ;  'tis  the  practice  of  things  weak  and  ridiculous,  in 
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courses  backward,  as  far  as  possibles  on  those  charts  that  now 
remain  of  the  distant  countries  whence  they  were  first  per- 
ceived  to  flow. 

Few  who  are  desirous  of  investigating  the  ])opular  notions 
and  vulgar  ceremonies  of  our  own  nation  can  fail  of  deducing 
them,  in  their  iirst  direction,  from  the  time  when  Popery  was 
our  estahlished  rehgion.'  We  shall  not  wonder  that  these 
were  able  to  survive  the  Reformation,  when  we  consider  thjit, 
though  our  own  sensible  and  spirited  forefathers  were,  upon 
conviction,  easily  induced  to  foreiro  relijrious  tenets  which  had 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  vet  were  the 
bulk  of  the  people  by  no  means  inclined  to  annihilate  the 
seemingly  innocent  ceremonies  of  their  former  superstitioas 

order  to  pletse  Him,  whereby  it  excites  in  the  mind  chimerical  hopes,  ill- 
g^roanded  feus,  and  vain  expectations :  in  short,  it  is  weakness,  attended 
with  uneasiness  and  dread,  and  productive  of  co]ifii>>ion  and  horror.  Every 

one  knows  the  mi'^chicfs  suprrstition  has  produced  in  the  world  ;  pods  of 
all  sorts  and  kinds:  sacrifice^  of  l)east.s  and  men;  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
postures;  antic  tricks  and  cruel  torments ;  with  every  other  thin;^  which, 
from  time  to  time,  has  been  falsely  called  \>y  the  name  of  religion,  have 
arose  from  hence.  It  took  its  rise  early  in  the  world,  and  soon  spread 
itself  over  the  fisoe  of  the  earth ;  and  few,  very  few,  were  there  who  were 
wholly  free  from  it.  The  doctrine  of  Christ,  indeed,  was  calculated  to 
destroy  its  dominion,  and  to  restore  religion  to  its  original  lustre :  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  superstition  very  soon  found  an  entrance  among 
Christians,  and  at  length  encreased  to  an  enormous  size.  The  reformation 
of  religion  and  the  revival  of  letters  were  somewhat  unfriendly  to  it ;  l)ut 
wliether  it  be  the  craft  of  those  who  subsist  by  the  credulity  and  ignorance 
of  01  iters,  or  whether  it  be  a  proueness  in  men  to  superstition,  or  their 
laziness  and  inattention  to  othor  than  sensible  objeeta^I  say,  whether  il 
be  owing  to  one  or  all  of  these  causes,  superstition  remained  stiU  alive, 
and  shewed  itself  even  among  those  who  gloried  that  they  had  got  rid  of 
the  Papal  yoke." 

*  A  sensible  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  July  17fe3,  vol.  liii.  p.  577, 
says  :  "  I  have  often  wished  to  know  the  first  foundation  of  several  popular 
customs,  appropriated  to  particular  seasons,  and  been  led  to  think  how- 
ever widely  they  may  have  deviated  from  their  original  design  and  meaning, 
of  which  we  have  now  wholly  lost  sight,  they  are  derived  from  some  reli- 
gious tenets,  observances,  or  ceremonies.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the 
case  in  Catholic  countries,  where  such  like  popular  usages,  as  well  as 
religious  ceremonies,  are  more  frequent  than  amongst  us;  though  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  customs  I  refer  to,  and  which  we  retain, 
took  their  rise  whilst  these  kingdoms  were  wholly  Catholic,  immersed  in 
ignorance  and  superstition."  See  a  further  quotation  from  this  writer's 
remarks  under  the  head  of  Shere  Thursday ,  in  the  present  volume,  p.  149. 
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&ith.  These,  consecrated  to  the  fancies  of  the  multitude  by 
a  usage  from  time  immemorial,  though  erased  by  public  au- 
thoritj  from  the  written  word,  were  committed  as  a  venerable 
deposit  to  the  keeping  of  eral  tradition  ;  and  like  the  penates  of 
another  Troy,  recently  destroyed,  were  religiously  brought  off, 
after  having  Ijcen  snatched  out  of  tlie  sniokiug  rums  of  Popery. 

It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  but  that,  in  the  mlaiu  y  of 
Protest  an  I  ism,  the  continuance  of  many  of  them  was  connived 
at  by  tiie  state. ^  For  men,  who  "are  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth,"  are  not  to  be  weaned  all  at  once  ;  and  the  reforma- 
tion both  of  manners  and  rcli";ion  is  always  most  surely 
established  when  eflected  by  slow  degrees^  and,  as  it  were, 
imperceptible  gradations. 

Thus,  also,  at  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity  to  the 
Gentile  nations,  though  the  new  conyerts  yielded  through  the 
forca  of  truth  to  conviction,  yet  they  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  relinquish  many  of  their  superstitions,  which,  rather  than 
forego  altogether,  they  chose  to  blend  and  incorporate  with 
their  new  faith. 

And  hence  it  is  that  Christian,  or  rather  Papal,  Rome  has 
borrowed  her  rites,  notions,  and  ceremonies,  in  the  most 
luxuriant  abundance,  from  ancient  and  Heathen  Rome,^  and' 
that  much  the  grea*^er  number  of  those  flaunting  externals 
which  Inliiliiliiliiy  has  adopted  by  way  of  feathers  to  adorn 
the  triple  Cap,  have  been  stolen  out  of  the  wings  of  the  dying 
Eaffle, 

With  regard  to  the  rites,  sports,  &c.  of  the  common  people, 
I  am  aware  that  the  morose  and  bigoted  part  of  mankind,*^ 

•  It  is  wittily  observed  by  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  p.  375,  that,  as  careful 
mothers  and  nurses,  on  condition  they  can  get  their  children  to  part  with 
knives,  are  contented  to  let  them  play  with  rattles,  so  they  permitted 
ignorant  people  still  to  retain  some  of  their  fbnd  and  foolish  customs,  that 
they  might  remo^  from  them  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  super- 

Stitions. 

^  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  see  Dr.  Middlcton's  curious  letter  from  Rome. 

3  In  A  Disputation  betwixt  the  Devill  and  the  Pope,  &c.,  4to.  Lond. 
1642,  signat.  A  3,  to  the  Pope's  inquiry,  "  Wliat  Factious  Spirits  doe  in 
England  dwell  ?"  the  Devil  answers  : 

♦*  Few  of  your  party :  they  are  gone  as  wide, 
As  most  report,  and  mad  on  t'other  side ; 
There,  all  your  bookes  and  beades  are  counted  toyes^ 
Altars  and  tapen  are  puU'd  downe  by  boyes. 
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without  (listingiiishing  between  the  right  use  and  the  abuse  of 
such  entertaiimients,  cavil  at  and  nialign  them:  yet  must  such 
be  tuld  that  whows  and  sports  have  been  countenanced  in  all 
ageN,  and  that  too  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  states  ;  and  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  sometimes  hvm  prostituted 
to  the  purposes  of  riot  and  dihauchery,  yet,  were*  \\  l-  to  n  pro- 
bate everything  that  has  been  thus  abused,  religion  lUcif  could 
not  be  retained :  perhaps,  indeed,  we  should  be  able  to  keep 
nothing. 

The  common  people,  confined  by  daily  labour,  seem  to 
require  their  proper  intervals  of  relaxation ;  perhaps  it  is  of 
the  highest  poUtical  utility  to  encourage  innocent  sports  and 
games  among  them.  The  revival  of  many  of  these  would,  I* 
think,  be  highly  pertinent  at  this  particular  juncture,  when 
the  general  spread  of  luxury  and  dissipation  threatens  more 
than  at  any  preceding  period  to  extinguish  the  duuracter  of 
our  boasted  national  braTery.  For  the  observation  of  an 
honest  old  writer,  Stow  (who  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  May 
games.  Midsummer  Eve  rejoicings,  &c.,'  anciently  used  in 
the  streets  of  London,     which  ojjen  pastimes-^  iu  my  youth 

Discord  they  say  doth  so  possesse  the  land, 
Tis  thought  they  will  not  let  the  organs  stand, 

The  eleane-washt  surplcs  \^'hich  our  priests  pat  on, 
There  is  the  smook  o'  th'  Whore  of  Babylon, 
And  I  have  had  rcjxjrt  by  those  have  seen  them, 
Thev  breake  the  wiudows  'cause  the  Saiuts  are  ia  them : 

A  taylor  most  not  sit  with  legs  on  crosse, 
Bat  straite  he's  set  by  th'  heeles  (it  is  a  signe 
Of  ceremony  only,  not  diTine)."t 

'  I  call  to  mind  here  the  pleasing  account  Sterne  has  left  us,  in  hU 
Sentimental  Journey,  of  the  grace-dance  after  supper.  I  agree  with  tfiat 
amiable  writer  in  thinking  that  Beligion  may  mix  licrscif  in  the  dance, 

and  that  innocent  cheerfulness  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  devotion  ; 
such,  indeed,  cannot  fail  of  being  grateful  to  the  Good  iieing,  as  it  is  a 
silent  but  eloquent  mode  of  praising  him. 

•  "  The  youths  of  this  city,"  he  says,  **  have  used  on  hohdays,  after 
evening  prayer,  at  their  master's  door,  to  exercise  their  wasters  and 
bucklers ;  and  the  nuddens,  one  of  them  playing  on  a  timbrel,  in  sight  of 
their  masters  and  dames,  to  dance  for  garlands  hanged  athwart  the 
streets."   Strype's  edit,  of  Stew's  Survey,  book  i.  p.  251. 


t  See  more  of  the  Puritan  detestation  o£  the  Cross-form  in  the  present 
rolume,  156. 
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bein^r  now  snpprest,  worse  practices  within  doors  arc  to  be 
feared/')  may  with  too  singular  propriety  be  adopted  on  the 
most  transient  Burrey  of  our  present  i^opular  manners,^ 

Bourne^  my  predecessor  in  this  walk,  has  not,  from  what- 
ever cause,  done  justice  to  the  subject  he  undertook  to  treat 
of.  Let  it  not  be  imputed  to  me  that  I  am  so  yain  as  to  think 
that  I  have  exhausted  it,  for  the  utmost  of  my  pretensions 
is  to  the  merit  of  haying  endeavoured,  by  making  additions 
and  alterations,  to  methodise  and  improve  it,  I  think  it 
juBtice  to  add,  too,  that  he  was  deserving  of  no  small  share  of 
praise  for  his  imperfect  attempt^  for  much  is  due  to  those 
who  first  broke  the  way  to  knowledge,  and  left  only  to  their 
successors  the  task  of  smoothing  it." 

New  and  very  bright  li^lits  have  appeared  since  his  time. 
The  English  antique  has  become  a  general  and  fasliionable 
study:  and  tlie  discoveries  of  a  chartered  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
patronised  by  the  best  of  monarchs,  and  boastinir  among 
its  members  some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  liritish 
empire,  have  rendered  thf  recesses  both  of  Papal  and  Heathen 
Antiquities  much  easier  of  access. 

I  shall  presume  to  flatter  myself  that  I  have,  in  some 
measure,  turned  all  these  circumstances  to  advantage.  I  have 
^eaned  passages  that  seemed  to  tlirow  light  upon  the  subject, 
as  my  numberless  citations  will  evince,  from  an  immense 
variety  of  vohimeB^  both  printed  and  manuscript ;  and  those 
written  too  in  sevml  languages :  in  the  doing  of  which,  if  I 
shall  not  be  found  to  have  deserved  the  praise  of  judgment,  I 
must  at  least  make  pretensions  to  the  merit  of  industry. 

Elegance  of  composition  will  hardly  be  expected  in  a  work 
of  this  nature,^  which  seems  to  stand  much  less  in  need  of 

■  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ledwicb,  in  hia  Statistical  AccouBt  of  the  Parish  of 

Aghaboe  in  the  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  8vo.  DubU  1796,  tells  us,  p.  95  : 
**  A  delineation  of  the  cuatoms  and  manners  of  the  people  of  this  parish 
would  seem  to  be  a  proper  and  interesting  addition  to  this  work.  This  I 
should  have  attempted,  did  tiieir  peculiarity  demand  notice.  The  national 
character  of  the  oriyiHal  nativen  is,  with  us,  entirely  lost.  Their  diversions 
of  foot-ball  and  hurUng  are  seldom  practised,  or  their  ancient  custonii>  at 
marriages  and  interments."  It  must  not,  however,  be  dissembled  that  the 
learned  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  change  is  for  the  better. 

'  In  general  it  may  be  observed  that  readers,  provided  with  keen 
appetites  for  this  kind  of  entertainment,  must  content  themselves  with  the 
homely  manner  of  serving  it  up  to  them.  Indeed,  squeamishness  in  this 
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Attic  wit  than  of  KomaD  perse verance,  or,  if  we  glance  at 
modern  times,  of  Dutch  assiduitj. 

I  Bhall  offer  many  discoTeries  which  are  pecoliarly  my  own, 
for  there  are  not  a  few  customs  yet  retained  in  the  North, 
where  I  spent  the  earliest  part  of  my  life,  of  which  I  am 

Crsuaded  the  learned  in  the  Southern  parts  of  onr  island 
Ye  hardly  once  heard  mention,  which  is  perhaps  the  sole 
cause  why  they  have  never  hefore  heen  inTestigated. 

I  haye,  once  for  all,  to  premise  that,  in  perusing  the  subae* 
qnent  observations,  the  candid  reader,  who  has  never  before 
considered  this  neglected  subject,  is  particularly  requested  not 
to  be  rash  in  passing  sentence  ;  but  to  suspend  his  judgment, 
at  least  till  ho  has  carefully  examined  all  the  evidence  ;  by 
which  caution  let  it  not  be  understood  that  my  determinations 
are  in  any  degree  thought  to  be  infallible,  or  that  every 
decision  to  be  found  in  the  following  pages  is  not  amenable 
to  higher  authorities :  in  the  mean  time  prejudice  may  be 
forewarned,  and  it  will  apologise  for  many  seemingly  trivial 
reasons  assigned  for  the  beginning  and  transmitting  of  this  or 
that  popular  notion  or  ceremony,  to  iTllect  that  what  may 
appear  foolish  to  the  enlightened  understandings  of  men  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  wore  a  very  different  aspect  when  viewed 
through  the  gloom  that  prevailed  in  the  seventh  or  eighth. 

I  should  trespass  on  the  patience  of  my  reader  were  I  to 
enumerate  all  the  books  I  have  consulted  on  this  occasion : 
to  which,  however,  I  shall  take  care,  in  their  proper  places^ 
to  refer :  but  I  own  myself  under  particular  oblieations  to 
Durand*8  Ritual  of  Divine  Offices,^  a  work  inimical  to  every 
idea  of  rational  worship,  but  to  the  inquirer  into  the  origin 
of  our  popular  ceremonies,  an  invaluable  magazine  of  the 
most  interesting  intelligence.  I  would  style  this  performance 
the  great  Ceremonial  Law  of  the  Romanists,  in  compansoii 

particular  would,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  suit  but  ill  with  the  study  of 
the  Englisli  Antique.  For  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  great  deal  of 
wholesome  meat  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  brouglit  on  upon  wooden 
platters,  and  \€ry  nice  guests,  it  is  to  be  frared,  will  think  that  our  famous 
old  cook,  Thomas  llearue  himself,  was  but  a  very  sioveuly  and  greasy 
kind  of  host. 

1  This  cariont  book  it  the  foontain-head  of  all  ecclesiastical  litet  and 
ceremonies.  It  was  printed  at  Mentz  so  early  as  1459.  See  Fabridi 
Bibliotheca  mediae  et  infim»  iEtatis,  edit.  8to.  1734>  voL  ii  p.  206,  and 
Maittaire's  Annales  Typogr » vol.  i.  p.  271,  pars  prior. 
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with  which  the  Mosaic  code  is  barren  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
We  stand  amazed,  on  perusing  it,  at  the  enormous  weight 
of  a  new  yoke,  which  Holy  Church,  fabricating  with  her  owu 
hands,  had  imposed  on  her  ancient  devotees.^ 

Yet  the  forgers  of  these  shackles  had  artfully  enough 
contrived  to  make  them  ait  easy,  by  twisting  flowers  around 
them :  dark  as  this  picture^  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  gloomy 
Snperstition,  appeared  upon  the  whole,  yet  was  its  deep  shade 
in  many  places  contrasted  with  pleasing  lights. 

The  calendar  was  crowded  widi  Bed-letter  days,  nominally, 
indeed,  consecrated  to  saints,  bat  which,  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  idleness  and  dissipation  of  manners,  gave  every  kmd 
of  conntenance  to  sinners. 

A  profusion  of  childish  rites,  pai»:eant8,  and  ceremonies, 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  consideration  of 
their  real  state,  and  kept  them  in  humour,  if  it  did  not  some- 
times make  them  in  love,  with  their  slavish  modes  of  worship. 

To  the  credit  of  our  sensible  and  manly  forefathers,  they 
were  among  the  first  who  felt  the  weight  of  this  new  and 
unnecessary  yoke,  and  had  spirit  enough  to  throw  it  off. 

T  have  fortunately  in  my  possession  one  of  those  ancient 
Roman  calendars,  of  singular  curiosity,  which  contains  under 
the  immoveable  Feasts  and  Fasts  (I  regret  much  its  silence 
on  the  moveable  ones),  a  variety  of  brief  observations, 
contributing  not  a  little  to  the  elucidation  of  many  of  our 
popular  customs,  and  proving  them  to  have  been  sent  over  from 
Rome,  with  Bulls,  Indulgences,  and  other  baubles,  bartered, 
as  it  should  seem,  for  our  Peter-pence,  by  those  who  trafficked 
in  spiritual  merchandise  from  the  contment. 

Iliese  I  shall  carefully  translate  (though  in  some  places  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  render  the  very  barbarous  Latin  in 
which  they  are  written,  the  barbarity,  brevity,  and  obscurity 
of  which  I  fear  the  critic  will  think  I  have  transfused  into  my 
own  English),  and  lay  before  my  reader,  who  will  at  once  see 
and  acknowledge  their  utility. 

A  learned  performance  by  a  physician  in  the  time  of  King 
James  I,  and  dedicated  to  that  monarch,  is  also  luckily  in  my 
hbrary  :  it  is  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  '  The  Popedom,  or 

'  It  is  but  Justice  to  own  that  the  modem  Bomsn  Catholics  dSadsim 
the  greater  number  of  thoae  superstitious  notions  and  ceremonies,  eqaally 
the  misfortune  and  disgrace  of  our  fore&thers  in  the  dark  ages. 
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the  Origin  and  Increase  of  Depranty  in  Religion  containing 
a  very  maaterly  parallel  between  the  rites,  notions,  &e.,  of 
Heathen,  and  those  of  Papal  Rome* 

The  copious  extracts  from  this  work  with  which  I  shall 
adorn  and  enlighten  the  following  pages  will  form  their  traest 
commendation,  and  supersede  my  poor  encomiums. 

When  I  call  Gray  to  remembrance,  the  Poet  of  Humanity, 
who,  had  he  left  no  other  works  behind  him,  would  have 
transmitted  his  name  to  immortality  by  '  Reflections,'  written 
among  the  little  tonib>toiies  of  the  vulgar  in  a  country 
churchyard,  I  am  urged  by  no  false  shame  to  apologise  for  the 
seeming  unimportance  of  my  subject.  • 

The  antiquities  of  the  common  people  cannot  be  studied 
without  acquiring  some  useful  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  and  it 
may  be  truly  said,  in  this  instance,  that  by  the  chemical 
process  of  philosophy,  even  wisdom  may  be  extracted  from  the 
follies  and  superstitions  of  our  forefathers.^ 

'  '*  Papatus,  seu  deprsTsie  ReligioiuB  Origo  et  iDCrementum ;  summa 
fide  diligentiaque  e  gentilitatis  tme  fontibns  emts:  nt  fere  nihil  sit  in 
hoc  genus  cultu,  qnod  non  sH  promptum,  ex  hiioe,  meis  reddere  sitis 
authoribtist  nt  restitute  Evangelicae  Religionis,  quamprofitemor,  simplicitas, 

fiicis  amotis,  suam  aliquando  integritatem  apud  omnes  testatam  faciat  per 
Thomam  Morcsiuum  Aberdonanuiii,  Doctorem  Medicum.  Edinburgi 
excudoliat  Robertus  Waldegrave,  Typographus  Regius,  Anno  M.D.XCIIIL 
Cum  privilegio  Regali."    A  small  octavo ;  most  extremely  rare. 

*  In  the  Statistical  Aooomit  of  Scodaad,  voL  ii.  8to.  Edinb.  1793, 
p.  253,  parish  of  dnnie,  co.  of  Perth,  the  inhabitants,  we  are  told,  *'sre 
not,  as  formerly,  the  dupes  of  superstitious  credulity.  Many  old  useless 
rites  and  ceremonies  are  laid  aside.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  bng»bear 
tales.  Superstitions,  charms,  and  incantntions  havo  lost  tlicir  power. 
Cats,  hares,  magpies,  and  old  women  cease  to  assume  any  other  appearance 
than  what  nature  has  given  them :  and  ghosts,  gobUns,  witches,  and  fairies 
have  relmquished  the  land." 

In  the  same  volume,  p.  328,  parish  of  Tongland,  co.  of  Kircudbright ; 
from  a  statistical  account  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  before,  vre  learn  that 
^the  lower  class  in  general  vrere  tainted  strongly  with  superstitions 
sentiments  and  opinions,  which  had  been  transmitted  down  from  one 
generation  to  another  by  tradition.  They  firmly  believed  in  ghosts,  hob- 
goblins, fairies,  elves,  witches,  and  wizards.  These  ghosts  and  spirits 
often  appeared  to  them  at  night.  They  used  many  charms  and  incantations 
to  preserve  themselves,  their  cattle  and  houses,  from  the  malevolence  of 
witches,  wizards,  and  evil  spirits,  and  believed  in  the  beneficial  effects  of 
these  charms.  They  believed  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  seasons  in 
marrying  or  undertaking  any  important  business.  They  frequently  saw 
the  devil,  who  made  vricked  attacks  upon  them  when  they  were  engaged 
in  their  religious  exercises  and  acts  of  devotion.    They  believed  in 
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The  People  J  of  whom  society  is  chiefly  composed,  and  for 
whose  good  all  superiority  of  rank,  iridispcnsiibly  necessary, 
as  it  is  in  every  govemmeut,^  is  only  a  grant,  made  originaiiy 

benevolent  spirits,  which  they  tei  iiied  brownies,  who  went  about  in  the  night 
time  and  performed  for  them  some  part  of  tlieir  domestic  lubour,  such  as 
tiireshing  and  mnnowing  their  corn,  spinning  and  churning.  They  fixed 
branches  of  mountain  aah,  or  narrow-leaved  service  tree,  aUove  the  stakes 
of  their  cattle,  to  preserve  them  firom  the  evil  effects  of  elves  and  witches. 
All  these  superstitious  opinions  and  observations,  which  they  firmly 
believed,  and  powerfully  influenced  their  actions,  are  of  late  years  almost 
obliterated  among  the  present  generation." 

Ibid.  vol.  xiv.  p.  482,  parish  of  Wigton,  co.  of  Wigton,  "  The  spirit  of 
credulity,  which  arises  out  of  ignorance,  and  which  overran  the  cuuutry, 
is  now  greatly  worn  away ;  and  the  belief  in  witches,  in  fairies,  and  other 
ideal  bdngs,  thoi^  not  entirely  discarded,  is  graduaiJy  dying  ont." 

*   **  Degree  being  vizarded, 
Th'  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 
Observe  degree,  prixmly,  and  place, 

Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 

Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order  : 

And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 

In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  spher'd 

Amidst  the  ether  ;  whose  med'cinable  eye 

Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil, 

And  po<ts,  V9»  the  commandment  of  a  king. 

Sans  cbeck,  to  good  and  bad :  But  when  the  planets, 

In  evil  mixture  to  disorder  wander, 

What  plagues,  and  what  portents !  what  mutiny  1 

What  raging  of  the  sea  !  shaking  of  earth ! 

Commotion  in  the  winds  !  frights,  changes,  horrors. 

Divert  and  crack,  read  and  deracinate 

The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 

Quite  from  theur  fixnre  I  O,  when  degree  is  shak'd, 

"Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs. 

The  enterprise  is  sick !   How  could  communitisti, 

Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities,- 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 

The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth, 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 

fiut  by  degree,  stand  in  authentie  place  ? 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 

And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !  each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppugnancy :  The  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bo«oms  higher  than  the  shores, 

And  make  a  sop  oi  ai'  this  soiid  globe." 

'i'roiius  and  Cressida,  Act  L  Sc.  lii* 
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by  mutual  conceBsion,  is  a  respectable  Bubject  to  eYery  one 
who  is  the  friend  of  man 

Pride,  which,  independent  of  the  idea  arising  from  the 
necessity  of  civil  polity,  has  portioned  out  the  human  genup 
into  such  a  variety  of  diiierent  and  subordinate  speciesy  must 
be  oompelled  to  own  that  the  lowest  of  these  derives  itself 
from  an  origin  common  to  it  with  the  highest  of  the  kind. 

The  weU-known  beautifiil  sentiment  of  Tmnee» — 

Hpmo  sum,  humsiii  nihil  k  me  alienum  puto/' — 

may  be  adopted,  therefore,  in  this  place,  to  persuade  ns  that 
nothing  can  be  foreign  to  our  inquiry,  mndi  less  beneath 

our  notice,  that  concerns  the  smallest  of  the  Talgar  ;^  of  those 

little  ones  who  occupy  the  lowest  place,  though  by  no  means 
ot  the  least  importance,  in  the  poiiucal  arrangement  oi  human 
beings. 

J.  B. 

SoMBRSBT  Place,  London  ; 
AugmiAth,  1795. 


1  these  aeveral  partieidsrs,  if  eoaiidered  sspsrstely,  may  appear  trilling ; 
bat  taken  altogether,  they  form  no  Inoontidenble  part  of  whist  (witii  oiUy 
some  slight  mistkm*)  the  religion  of  the  vulgar  will  always  be,  in  every 

age,  and  in  every  stage  of  society,  and  indeed,  whatever  be  the  religion 
which  tliey  profess,  unless  they  are  so  grossly  stupid,  or  so  flagitiously 
immoral,  as  to  be  incapable  of  feeling  the  restraints  of  any  system  of 
religion,  whether  rational  or  superstitious."  Sir  John  Sindair'i  Statist. 
Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  85. 
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NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 


Enter  Wastd^  like  a  neat  aempster  and  songster,  her  page  bearing  a 
brown  bowl,  drat  with  ribbons  and  rosemary,  before  her. — ^Bxn  Jonson. 


Th£&£  was  an  ancient  custom,  which  is  yet  retained  in  many 
places,  on  New  Year's  Eve :  young  women  went  about  with  a 
Wassail  Bowl  of  spiced  ale^  with  some  sort  of  verses  that  were 
sung  by  them  as  they  went  from  door  to  door.  Wasaail  is 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Waes  hsel*  Be  in  health.  It 
were  unnecessary  to  add,  that  they  accepted  little  presents  on 
the  occasion^  from  the  houses  at  which  they  stopped  to  pay 
this  annual  congratulation.  The  Wassail  Bowl/'  says 
Warton,  is  Shiucspeare's  Gossip's  Bowl,  in  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  The  composition  was  ale,  nutmeg,  sugar, 
toast,  and  roasted  crabs  or  apples.  It  was  also  called  Lambda 
Wool:"  (Warton's  ed.  of  Milton's  Poems,  Lond.  1785,  8vo, 
p.  51,  note.)  See  also  the  Beggar's  Bush,  act  iv.  sc.  4, 
and  the  following  in  Polwhele's  Old  English  Gent.,  p.  1 1 7,— 

"  A  massy  bowl,  to  deck  the  jovial  day, 
Flash'd  from  its  ample  round  7\  simlike  rav. 
Full  many  a  century  it  shone  forth  to  grace 
The  festive  spirit  of  th'  Andarton  race, 
As,  to  the  sous  of  sacred  union  dear, 
It  welcomed  with  Lambda  ff^ool  the  rising  year.'' 
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It  appears  from  Thomas  de  la  Moore's  Life  of  Edward  II.  that 
Waa-haileand  Drinc-heilweretheuaiud  ancient  phrases  of  quaff- 
ing among  the  English,  and  synonymous  with  the  ^'Come^ 
here's  to  you,"  and  **  I'll  pledge  vou,"  of  the  present  day.' 
[These  pledge-words  were  frequently  varied  in  olden  time.  In 
the  tale  of  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff. 
48,  one  says,  PauUodion,  and  the  other,  Berafrynde :  a 
strange  kind  of  hnmonr,.  the  amusement  of  which  is  difficult 
to  be  comprehended,  though  I  warrant  it  proTed  an  excuse 
for  die  g^ass/*    In  this  tale  the  king  says^— 

"  Passilodyon  that  is  this, 
Who  80  drynkes  furst  i-wys, 

Weneyte  the  mare  dele  s 
BerafryDde  also  I  wene, 
Hit  is  to  make  the  cup  clene, 

And  fyUe  hit  efte  fulle  wele." 

But  the  best  explanation  of  Wassail  is  that  given  by  Robert 
de  Brunne,  in  the  following  passage : — 

*'  This  is  ther  custom  and  her  gest 
When  thei  are  at  the  ale  or  fest. 
Ilk  man  that  lovis  qware  him  think 
Salle  say  ^ytmeiUe,  and  to  him  drink. 
He  that  hidU  salle  say,  WoMtaikt 
The  tother  taDe  mj  agahi  DrMJkuUe, 
That  says  Wosseille  drinkis  of  the  cop, 
Kissand  his  felaw  he  gives  it  up." 

This  explanation  is  stated  to  have  been  given  on  Vortigern's 
first  interview  with  Roweua,  or  Ronix,  the  daughter  of 
Hengist,  the  latter  kneehng  before  him,  and  presenting  a  cup 
of  wine,  made  use  of  the  term.  Vortigern,  not  comprehend- 
ing the  words  of  Rowcna,  demanded  their  meaning  from  one 
of  the  Britons.  A  fragment,  preserved  by  Hearne,  carriea 
the  origin  of  the  term  to  a  much  earlier  period.] 

•  Verstegan  gives  the  subsequent  etymology  of  Wassail :  "  As  was  is 
our  verb  of  the  preter-iniperfect  tense,  or  preter-perfect  tense,  sitriiifying 
have  been,  so  vas,  being  the  same  verb  in  the  imperative  mood,  and  now 
pronounced  t/^a«(',  is  as  much  as  to  sdy  ffrowt  ov  become ;  and  Waeaheal^ 
hy  corruption  of  pronunciation,  afterwards  came  to  be  Wassail" — Resti- 
tution of  Decayed  Intelligence,  ed.  1653,  p.  101.  Wassel,  howcTer,  is 
sometimes  used  for  general  riot,  intemperance,  or  festivity.  See  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  v.  2.  A  wassel  candle  was  a  lai^;e  candle  lighted  up  at  a 
ieasi.  See  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 
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The  learned  Sddeii»  in  his  Table  Talk  (article  Pope),  gives 
a  good  deicription  of  it :  "  The  pope/'  says  he,  in  sending 
r^cka  to  pnnces,  does  as  wenches  do  to  their  Wassels  at 
New  Year's  tide — they  present  you  with  a  cup,  and  you  must 

drink  of  a  slabby  stuff,  but  the  meaning  is,  you  must  give 
them  money,  ten  times  more  than  it  is  worth."  Tlie  fol- 
lowing is  a  note  of  the  same  learned  writer  on  the  Polyolbion, 
song  9  :  "I  see/*  says  he,  "  a  custorae  in  some  parts  among 
us  :  I  mean  the  yearly  Was-haile  in  the  country  on  the  vigil 
of  the  new  yeare,  which  I  conjecture  was  a  usuall  ceremony 
among  the  Saxons  before  Hengist,  as  a  note  of  health-wishing 
(and  so  perhaps  you  might  make  it  Wish-heil),  which  was 
exprest  among  other  nations  in  that  form  of  drinking  to  the 
health  of  their  mdstresses  and  fiienda.  *  Bene  vos,  bene  vos, 
bene  te^  bene  me,  bene  nostram  etiam  Stephaniom/  in 
Plautus,  and  infinite  other  testimonies  of  that  nature,  in  him. 
Martial^  Ovid,  Horace,  and  such  more,  agreeing  nearly  with 
the  fashion  now  nsed :  we  calling  it  a  health,  as  they  did  also, 
in  direct  terms ;  which,  with  an  idol  called  Heil,  antientiy 
worahipped  at  Ceme  in  Dorsetshire,  by  the  English  Saxons,  in 
name  expresses  both  the  ceremony  of  drinking  and  the  new 
yeare'a  acckimation,  whereto,  in  some  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
is  joyned  also  solemnity  of  drinking  out  of  a  cap,  ritually 
composed,  deckt,  and  filled  with  country  liquor/' 
In  Herrick's  llesperides,  p.  146,  we  read, 

"  Of  Christmas  sports,  the  WasseU  Boukf 
That  tost  up,  after  Fox-V-th'  /foir 
Of  Blind-man-buffey  and  of  the  care 
That  young  men  have  to  shooe  the  Mare  : 
Of  Ash-heapeSf  in  the  which  ye  use 
Husbands  ai^  wives  by  streidies  to  chose 
Of  crsekling  Isuiell,  which  fore-stninds 
A  ]ilentioiis  hsrrcst  to  your  gimmds." 

In  the  Antiquarian  Kepertory  (i.  218,  ed.  1/75)  is  a  wood- 
cut of  a  large  oak  beam,  the  antient  support  of  a  chimney- 
piece,  on  which  is  carved  a  large  bowl,  with  this  inscription  on 
one  aide,  [Wass-heU^  and  on  the  other  Drinc-heUe.  The  bowl 
reats  on  the  branches  of  an  apple-tree,  alluding,  perhaps,  to 
purt  of  the  materiala  of  which  the  liquor  waa  compoaed.]  The 
ugeniona  remarker  on  this  representation  observes,  that  it  is 
the  figure  of  the  old  Wassel  Sow],  so  much  the  delight  of  our 
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hardy  ancetton,  who,  on  the  Tig;!!  of  the  New  Tear,  never 

failed  to  assemble  round  the  glowing  hearth  with  their  cheer- 
ful neighbours,  and  then  in  the  spicy  Wassel  Bowl  (which 
testified  the  goodness  of  their  hearts)  drowned  every  former 
animosity — an  example  worthy  modern  imitation.  Wassel 
was  the  word,  Wassel  every  guest  returned  as  he  took  the 
circling  goblet  from  liis  friendj  whilst  song  and  civil  mirth 
brought  ill  the  infant  year. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (liv.  May,  1/84,  p. 
347)  tells  us,  that  **  The  drinking  the  Wa«?ail  Bowl  or  Cup 
was,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  keeping  Christmas  in  the 
game  manner  they  had  before  the  feast  of  Yule.  There  was 
nothing  the  Piorthern  nations  so  much  delighted  in  as  carous- 
ing ale,  especially  at  this  season,  when  fighting  was  OTOr,  It 
was  likewise  the  custom,  at  ail  their  feasts,  for  the  master  of 
the  house  to  fill  a  large  bowl  or  pitcher,  and  drink  out  of  it 
first  himself,  and  then  give  it  to  him  that  sat  next,  and  so  it 
went  round.  One  custom  more  should  he  lemembered ;  and 
this  is»  that  it  was  usual  some  yean  agO|  in  Chiistmaa  time, 
for  the  poorer  people  to  go  from  door  to  door  with  a  Wassail 
Cup,  adorned  with  rihboins,  and  a  golden  apple  at  the  top, 
Hinging  and  begging  money  for  it ;  Uie  original  of  which  was, 
that  they  also  might  procure  lamVs  wool  to  fill  it,  and  regale 
themselves  as  well  as  the  ricli."' 

[The  following  doggrel  lines  were  communicated  by  a  cler- 
gyman in  Worcestershire,  but  the  occasion  and  use  of  them 
appear  to  be  unknown,  audit  is  not  unlikely  some  corruption 
has  crept  into  them  ; — 

•  Milner,  on  an  ancient  cup  (Archaiologia,  xi.  420),  informs  us,  that 
**  The  intruductioQ  of  Christianity  amongst  our  ancestors  did  not  at  all 
contribute  to  the  abirifitioii  of  the  practice  of  waaselling.  On  the  contrary, 
it  began  to  assume  a  kind  of  religious  aspect ;  and  the  Wassel  Bowl  itself, 
which,  in  the  great  monasteries,  was  placed  on  the  Abbot's  table,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Refectory  or  eating-hall,  to  be  circulated  amongst  the 
community  at  his  discretion,  received  the  honorable  appellation  of  *  Pocu- 
luni  Charitatis.'  This,  in  our  universities,  is  called  the  Grace-cup  "  The 
Poculuiu  Charitatis  is  well  translated  by  the  toast-master  of  most  of  the 
public  companies  of  the  city  of  London  by  the  words,  "  A  loving  cup." 
After  dinner  the  master  and  wardens  drink  to  their  visitors,  in  a  losing 
cup,  and  bid  them  all  heartily  welcome."  The  cup  then  drenlates  round 
the  table,  the  person  who  plc^lges  standing  up  whUst  his  neighbour  drinks 
to  him. 
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"  Wassail  Ihcws  good  ale, 
Good  ale  for  Wa^^^ail ; 
Waaaail  comes  too  bood, 
In  the  wane  of  the  moon."] 

In  Kitson's  Antient  Songs,  1/90,  p.  301,  is  given  "  A 
Carrol  for  a  Wassell  Bowl,  to  be  suug  upon  Twelfth  Day,  at 
night,  to  the  tune  of  '  Gallants  come  away^  from  a  collection 
of  New  Christmas  Carols  ;  being  fit  also  to  be  sung  at  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  other  Festival  Days  in  the  year.'*  No  date, 
12mo,  6.  l.y  in  the  curious  study  of  that  celebrated  antiquajry^ 
Anthony  it  Wood»  in  the  Ashmolean  Museam. 

A  jolly  Wassel  Bowl, 
A  Wassel  of  good  ale, 

Well  fare  the  butler's  soul, 
That  setteth  this  to  sale— 
Our  Jolly  Wasse] 

€kNid  Dame,  here  at  your  door 

Our  Wassel  we  begin^ 
We  are  all  maidens  poor. 
We  pray  now  let  us  in, 

With  our  Waasel. 

OnrWasaelwedofill 
M^th  apples  and  with  spice, 

Then  grant  us  your  good  will, 
To  taste  here  once  or  twice 

Of  our  Wasael. 

If  any  maidens  be 

Here  dwelling  in  this  hoviey 
They  kindly  will  agree 

To  take  a  full  carouse 

Of  our  WasseL 

But  here  they  let  us  stand 

All  freezing  in  the  cold  ; 
Good  master,  give  command 

To  enter  and  be  bold, 

With  our  Wasse-* 

Much  joy  into  this  hall 
With  us  is  entered  in, 
/  Our  master  first  of  all, 

We  hope  will  now  begin, 
Of  our  WasseL 
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And  aiicr,  his  good  wife 

Our  tpieed  1n»w1  will  tiy^-^ 
The  Loid  prolong  your  life  I 

Good  lortane  we  espj» 

For  our  WaaaeL 

Some  bounty  from  your  hands* 

Our  Wasscl  to  maiiitain : 
We'll  buy  no  house  nor  lands 

With  that  which  we  do  gain, 
With  our  WaueL 

This  is  our  merry  night 

Of  choosing  King  and  Queen^ 
Then  be  it  your  delight 

That  something  may  be  aeeii 
Inoor  WtaaeL 

It  ia  A  noUe  part 

To  bear  a  Ubenl  miiid ; 
God  bleaa  our  masler^a  heart  I 

For  liere  we  comfort  find, 

With  our  WaaaeL 

And  now  we  moat  be  gone, 

To  seek  out  more  good  cheer; 
Where  bounty  will  be  shown, 
As  we  have  found  it  here, 

With  our  WasseL 

Much  joy  betide  them  all, 

Our  prayers  shall  bu  still, 
We  hope,  and  ever  shall, 

For  thia  your  great  good  will 
To  oar  WaaaeL 

Macaulay,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  Claybrook,  in 
Leicestershire,  1791,  p.  131,  observes:  ''Old  John  Payne 
and  his  wife,  natives  of  this  parish,  are  well  known  from 
having  perambnlated  the  hundred  of  Outhlaxton  many  years, 
during  the  season  of  Christmas,  with  a  fine  gewgaw  which 
they  call  a  WobboU,  and  which  they  exhibit  from  house  to 
house,  witih  the  accompaniment  of  a  duet.  I  apprehend  that 
the  practice  of  watsaUniff  will  die  with  this  aged  pair.  We 
are  by  no  means  so  tenacious  of  old  usages  and  diversions  in 
this  country,  as  they  are  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world." 

In  the  Collection  of  Ordinances  for  the  Koval  Househohl, 
•4to,  1790,  p.  121,  we  have  some  account  of  the  ceremony  of 
U^asselliny,  as  it  was  practised  at  Court,  on  Twelfth  Night,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YII.    From  these  we  learn,  that  the 
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ancient  custom  of  pledging  eacli  other  out  of  the  same  cup  had 
now  given  place  to  the  more  elegant  practice  of  each  person 
having  his  cup,  and  that,  **  When  the  steward  came  in  at  the 
doore  with  the  Wassel,  he  was  to  crie  three  tymes,  Wassel, 
Wa99eli  Wassel  s  and  then  the  chappell  (the  chaplain)  was  to 
answere  with  a  songe/'  Under  "  Tweifdi  Day,"  an  account 
irill  be  found  of  the  wassailing  ceremonies  peculiar  to  that 
season.  At  these  times  the  fare,  in  other  respects,  was  better 
than  usual,  and,  in  pardcolar,  a  finer  kind  of  bread  was  pro- 
Tided,  which  was,  on  that  account,  called  Wassel-bread. 
Lowtfa,  in  his  Idfe  of  William  of  ^keham,  deriTes  this  name 
from  the  Westdlum  or  Vessel  in  which  he  supposes  the  bread 
to  have  been  made.  See  Milner,  ut  supra,  p.  421.  [The 
«^arliest  instance  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Wastel-bread  is 
the  statute  51  Henry  III.,  whence  it  appears  to  have  been  fine 
wliite  bread,  well  baked.  See  Halliwell*s  Dictionary,  p.  918.] 
The  subsequent  Wassailers'  song,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  as 
still  sung  in  Gloucestershire,  was  conmiunicated  by  Samuel 
Lysons,  Esq.  [and  has  since  been  given  in  Dixon's  Ancient 
Poeijis,  8vo.  p.  199.]  The  Wassailers  bring  with  them 

a  great  bowl,  dressed  up  with  garlands  and  ribbons. 

*^  WanaU!  Wassail !  all  over  the  town, 
Our  toast  it  is  white,  our  ale  it  is  brown  s 

Our  bowl  it  is  made  of  a  maplin  tree, 
We  be  good  fellows  all ;  I  drink  to  thee. 

Here's  to  our  borwt  sod  to  his  right  ear; 
God  send  our  maister  a  happy  New  Year; 
A  happy  New  Year  as  e'er  he  did  see — 
With  my  Wassailing  Bowl  1  drink  to  thee. 

Here's  to  our  mare,  and  to  her  right  eye, 

God  send  our  mistress  a  good  ChristmM  pye ; 

A  good  Christmas  pye  as  e'er  I  did  see — 

With  my  WassaiUng  Bowl  I  drink  to  thee.  V 

Here's  to  Fillpail*  and  to  her  long;  tail, 
God  send  our  measter  us  never  may  fail 
Of  a  cop  of  good  beer :  I  pray  you  draw  near, 
And  our  jolly  Wasuil  it's  then  yon  shall  hear. 

Be  here  any  maida  ?  I  suppose  there  he  aome 

Sure  they  wiU  not  let  yonng  men  stand  on  the  «)old  stone ; 

Sing  hey  0  maids,  come  trole  back  the  pin, 
And  the  fsireit  maid  in  the  hooae  let  na  aU  in. 

'  The  name  of  a  cow. 
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Come,  butler,  come  bring  us  a  bowl  of  the  best : 
I  hope  your  soul  in  heaven  will  rest : 
But  if  you  do  bring  us  a  bowl  of  the  small, 
Then  down  fiill  batlert  bowl,  andall.' 

Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumberland,  i.  570,  speak- 
ing of  the  parish  of  Muncaster,  under  the  head  of  "  Ancient 
Custom,"  informs  ns  :  "  On  the  eve  of  the  New  Year  the 
children  go  from  house  to  house,  singing  a  ditty  which  craves 
the  bounty  '  they  were  wont  to  have  in  old  King  EdwartFs 
days^  There  is  no  tradition  whence  this  custom  rose ;  the 
donation  is  twopence,  or  a  pye  at  every  house.  We  have  to 
lament  that  so  negligent  are  the  people  of  the  morals  of 
youth*  that  great  pturt  of  this  annual  salutation  is  obscene,  and 
offensWe  to  chaste  ears.  It  certainly  has  been  derived  from 
the  vile  ozgies  of  heathens." 

Sn«6EN-BsK»  Dr.  Jamieson  tells  ns,  it  the  appellation  given 
in  the  county  of  Fife  to  the  last  night  of  the  year.  The  de- 
signation seems  to  have  originated  from  tlie  Carols  sung  on 
this  evening.  He  adds,  "  Some  of  the  vulgar  believe  that  the 
bees  may  be  heard  to  sing  in  their  hives  on  Christmas  Eve." 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands, 
that  a  gentleman  informed  him  of  an  odd  game.  At  New 
Year's  Eve,  in  the  hall  or  castle  of  the  Laird,  where,  at  festal 
seasons,  there  may  be  supposed  a  very  numerous  company, 
one  man  dresses  himself  in  a  cow's  hide,  upon  which  other 
men  beat  with  sticks.  He  runs  with  all  this  noise  round  the 
hoase,  which  all  the  company  quits  in  a  counterfeited  i&ight ; 
the  door  is  then  shnt.  At  New  Year's  Eve  there  is  no  great 
pleasure  to  be  had  oat  of  doors  in  the  Hebrides.  They  are 
sure  soon  to  recover  from  their  terror  enough  to  solicit  for  re- 
adnussion :  which,  for  the  honour  of  poetry,  is  not  to  be 
obtained  but  by  repeating  a  verse,  with  which  those  that  are 
knowing  and  provident  take  care  to  be  furnished.  The 
learned  traveUer  teUs  us  tiiat  they  who  played  at  this  odd 
game  gave  no  account  of  the  origin  of  it,  and  that  he  described  it 
as  It  might  perhaps  be  used  in  other  places,  where  the  reason 
of  it  is  not  yet  forgotten.  It  is  probably  a  vestige  of  the  Fes- 
tival of  Fools.  The  vestiuntur  pellibus  Pecudum'*  of  Du 
Cange,  and  "  a  man's  dressing  himself  in  a  cow*s  hide,"  both, 
too,  on  the  1st  of  January,  are  such  circumstances  as  leave  no 
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room  for  doubt,  but  that,  allowing  for  the  mutilations  of  tmie, 
they  are  one  and  the  same  custom. 

fit  was  formerly  the  custom  in  Orkney  for  larcr^"  bands  of  the 
common  class  of  people  to  assemble  on  this  evf,  and  pay  a 
round  of  visits,  singing  a  song,  which  commenced  as  follows  : 

**  This  night  it  is  guid  NewV  E'een's  night. 

We're  a'  here  Qupon  Mary's  men  ; 
And  we're  come  here  to  crave  our  right, 
And  that's  before  our  Lady  I"J 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Stanstical  Account  of  Scotland,  1/94, 
xii.  458,  the  minister  of  Kn'kmichacl,  in  the  county  of  Bantf, 
under  the  head  of  Superstitions,  &c.,  says :  "On  the  first 
night  of  January,  they  observe,  with  anxious  attention,  the 
disposition  of  the  atmosphere.  As  it  is  calm  or  boisterous ; 
as  the  wind  blows  from  the  south  or  the  north — from  the  east 
or  the  west,  they  prognosticate  the  nature  of  the  weather  till 
the  condusion  of  the  year.  The  first  night  of  the  new  yearj 
when  the  wind  blows  from  the  west,  they  call  dikr-na-coillej 
the  night  of  the  fecundation  of  the  trees ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance has  been  derived  the  name  of  that  night  in  the 
OaeUc  language.  Their  fidth  in  the  above  signs  is  couched  in 
▼erses,  thus  translated  :  "  The  wind  of  the  south  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  heat  and  fertility  ;  the  wind  of  the  west,  of  milk 
and  lish  ;  the  wind  from  the  north,  of  cold  and  storm  ;  the 
wind  from  the  east,  of  fruit  on  the  trees.** 

In  the  Dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper,  printed  by  Richard 
Pynson,  in  1493,  among  the  superstitions  then  in  use  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year^  the  foUowing  is  mentioned  :  **  Alle 
that  take  hede  to  dysmal  dayes,  or  use  nyce  ohservaunces  in 
the  newe  moone,  or  i7i  the  new  yere^  as  setting  of  mete  or 
drynke,  by  nighte  on  the  benche^  to  fede  AUwlde  or  Crobelyn.'* 

[Apple-howling.— A  custom  in  some  counties,  on  New 

Tear's  Eve,  of  wassailing  the  orchards,  alluded  to  by  Herrick, 

and  not  forgotten  in  Susseac,  Devon,  and  elsewhere.    A  troop 

of  boys  visit  the  dififerent  orchards,  and,  encircling  the  apple- 

treea^  they  repeat  the  following  words : — 

Stand  fiMl  root,  bear  well  top. 
Pray  God  aend  na  a  good  bowliag  crop ; 
Bv«7  twig,  apples  big; 
Every  bough,  applea  enoa| 

Hats  full,  caps  full, 
Full  quarter  aacka  fuiU" 
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They  then  ihoiit  in  ehonii»  one  of  the  boys  aooompanying 
them  on  the  cow*i-honi.  Daring  this  ceremony  they  rap  the 
trees  with  their  sticks. 

The  following  indicationg  from  the  wind,  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  are  said  to  be  still  observed  and  believed  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland : — 

•  If  New  Tetr't  Eve  night-wind  blow  S011III9 
It  betokeneth  warmth  and  growth  ; 
If  we<it,  much  milk,  and  fish  in  the  sea; 
If  north,  much  cold  and  storms  there  will  be; 

If  east,  the  trees  will  l)ear  much  fruit; 
If  north-eu^t,  dee  it  man  and  brute."] 


NEV\r  YEAR'S  DAY. 


Froze  January,  leader  of  the  year, 

Minced  pies  in  van,  and  calTs  head  in  the  rear.' 

CHoacHUX. 


As  the  vulgar,  says  Bourne,  are  always  very  careful  to  end 
the  old  year  well,  so  they  are  no  less  solicitous  of  making  a 
good  beginning  of  the  new  one.  The  old  one  is  ended  with  a 
hearty  compotation.  The  new  one  is  opened  with  the  custom 
of  sending  presents,  which  are  termed  New  Year's  Gifts,  to 
friends  and  acquaintance.  He  resolves  both  customs  into 
superstitions,  as  being  oi)served  that  the  succeeding  year  ought 
to  be  prosperous  and  successful.  I  find  the  New  Year's  Qift 
thus  described  in  a  poem  cited  in  Poole's  English  PamassnSt 
in    January : 

**  The  king  of  light,  father  of  aged  Time, 
Hath  brought  aboat  the  day  whic&  is  the  prime 
To  the  slow  gliding  months,  when  every  eye 
Wears  symptoms  of  a  sober  joUifty; 

And  every  hand  is  ready  to  present 
Some  service  in  a  real  compliment. 

^  Attading  to  an  amraal  insult  offiaied  on  the  SOfh  of  Jsnaary  to  the 
SBMnoKy  of  Uie  unfortunate  Chaiiei  L 
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Whilst  some  in  golden  letters  write  their  love, 

Some  speak  tflfeetion  by  a  ring  or  glove. 

Or  inns  end  points  (for  ev'n  the  petsant  may 

After  his  ruder  fashion,  be  as  gay 

As  the  brisk  courtly  Sir),  and  thinks  that  he 

Cannot,  without  gross  absurdity, 

Be  this  day  frugal,  and  not  spare  his  friend 

Some  gift,  to  shew  his  love  finds  not  an  end 

With  the  deceased  year." 

From  the  subsequent  passage  in  Bishop  Hall's  Satires^ 
1596,  it  ahonld  seem  that  md  usual  New  Year's  Gift  of 
tenantry  in  the  country  to  their  landlords  was  a  capon. 

•*  Yet  must  he  haunt  his  greedy  landlord's  hall 
With  often  presents  at  ech  festiiraU ; 
With  crammed  capons  eweey  New  Teaie's  mome, 
Or  with  greene  cheeses  when  his  sheepe  are  shomey 
Or  many  mannds-AiU  of  hia  mellow  firnite/'  &c 

So,  in  A  Lecture  to  the  People,  by  Abraham  Cowley,  4to, 

Lond.  1678  : 

**  Ye  used  in  the  former  days  to  fall 
Prostrate  to  your  landlord  in  his  hall. 
When  with  low  legs,  and  in  an  humble  guise, 
Ye  offered  up  a  capon-saciifice 
Unto  his  worship,  at  a  New  Year'a  tide." 

An  orange,  stuck  with  cloves,  appears  to  have  been  a  New 
Yefir*8  Gift.  So,  Ben  Jonson,  in  bis  Christmas  Masque  :  **  He 
has  an  orange  and  rosemary,  but  not  a  clove  to  stick  in  it.** 
A  gilt  nutmeg  is  mentioned  in  the  same  piece,  and  on  the 
same  occasion.  The  use,  however,  of  the  orange,  stuck  with 
cloves,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  Seconde  Booke  of  No- 
table Things,  by  Thomas  Lupton,  "  Wyne  wyll  be  pleasant 
in  taste  and  savour,  if  an  orenge  or  a  lymon  (stickt  round 
about  with  doavee)  be  hanged  within  the  yeasel  that  it  touch 
not  the  wyue  :  and  so  the  wyne  wyll  be  preserved  horn  foy»- 
tinesB  and  eyyllaayor/'^Beed'a  edition  of  Shakspeare,  Love's 
LabooT^a  Lost,  7.  2.  The  quarto  edition  of  that  play,  1598, 
reads,    A  ^ft  nutmeg/* 

In  a  yolume  of  MisceUaniea,  in  the  Ij^ritish  Museam  libiaiy, 
without  title,  printed  in  Queen  Anne*8  time,  p.  65,  among 

Merry  Observations  upon  erery  month  and  eyery  remark- 
able day  throughout  the  whole  year/'  under  January  it  is 
said,     On  the  first  day  of  this  month  will  be  giyen  many 
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more  gifts  than  will  be  kindly  received  or  gratefully  rewarded. 
Children,  to  their  inexprossible  joy,  will  be  drest  in  their  best 
bibs  and  aprons,  and  may  be  seen  handed  along  streets,  some 
bearing  Kentish  pippins,  others  oranges  stuck  with  cloves,  ia 
order  to  crave  a  blessins:  of  their  godfathers  and  godmothers.'* 

In  Stephens's  Characters,  hvo,  Lond.  1()3I,  p.  283,  "  Like 
an  inscription  with  a  fat  goose  against  New  Year's  Tide." 

Bishop  Stillingfleet  observes,  that  among  the  Saxons  of  the 
aorthem  nations  the  Feast  of  the  New  Year  was  observed  with 
more  than  ordinary  jollity :  thence,  as  Olaas  Wonnius  and 
Scheffer  observe,  they  reckon  their  age  by  so  many  lolas  :^ 
and  Snorro  Sturleson  describes  this  New  Year's  Feast,  jost  as 
Buchanan  seta  out  the  BridMi  Satnmalia»  hy  feasting  and 
sending  presents  or  New  Tear*s  gifts  to  one  anodier.^ 

In  Westmoreland  and  Cnmbenand,  enlv  on  the  momiog 
of  the  1st  of  Jannary,  the  Fsez  Popoli  assemble  together,  car- 
rying stangs  and  baskets.  Any  inhabitant,  stranger,  or  who- 
ever  joins  not  this  ruffian  tribe  in  sacrificing  to  tibeir  favorite 
saint-day,  if  unfortunate  enough  to  be  met  hy  any  of  the 
baud,  is  immediately  mounted  across  the  staug  (if  a  woman, 
she  is  basketed),  and  carried  shoulder  height  to  the  nearest 
public-house,  where  the  payment  of  sixpence  immediately 
liberates  the  prisoner.  None,  though  ever  so  industriously 
inclined,  are  permitted  to  follow  their  respectiye  avocations  on 
that  day."— Gent.  Mag.  1791,  p.  1169.* 

Tlie  poet  Naogeorgus  is  cited  by  Hospinian,  as  telling:  us, 
that  it  was  usual  in  his  time,  for  j^enda  to  present  each  other 
with  a  New  Year's  Gift ;  for  the  husband  to  give  one  to  his 
wife ;  parents  to  their  children ;  and  masters  to  theur  aer- 

'  /ols,  to  mike  merry.  Goth. 

*  There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans 
passed  their  New  Year's  Dsy»  in  Libsnii  Bkphraahu  Kalendr.  p.  178; 

ed.  1606. 

^  "  It  seems  it  was  a  custom  at  Rome,  upon  New  Year's  Day,  for  all 
tradesmen  to  work  a  little  in  their  business  by  way  of  omen — for  luck's 
sake,  as  we  say, — that  they  might  have  constant  business  all  the  year 
after."— Ifatsey's  Notes  to  Ovid's  Fasti,  p.  14.  He  trmslates  the  passage 
hi  bu  snthor  thos  t 

With  business  is  the  year  auspiciously  begun ; 
Bui  every  srtist,  aoon  aa  he  has  trjr'd 
To  wmt  a  little,  lays  his  work  siids. 
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yants^  &c. ;  a  custom  deriyed  to  the  Christian  worid  from  the 
times  of  Gentilism.  The  superstition  condemned  in  this  by 
the  ancient  fathers,  lay  in  the  idea  of  these  gifts  bring  con- 
sidered as  omens  dP  snocess  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  this 
sense  also,  and  in  this  sense  alone,  could  they  have  censured 
the  benevolent  compliment  of  wishing  each  other  a  happy  New 
Year.  The  latter  has  been  adopted  by  the  modern  Jews,  who, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  have  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, and  wish  each  other  a  happy  New  Year,  llospinian  also 
informs  us  that  at  Rome,  on  New  Year's  Dav,  no  one  would 
suffer  a  neighbour  to  take  fire  out  of  his  house,  or  anything 
composed  of  iron  ;  neither  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend 
any  article  on  that  day. 

The  following  isBarnabe  Googe's  translation  of  w  hat  relates 
to  New  Year's  Day  in  Naogeorgus,  better  known  by  the  name 
of    The  Popish  Kingdom,"  1570. 

**  The  next  to  this  is  New  Yeare's  Day,  whereon  to  every  frende 
They  costly  presents  in  do  bring,  and  Newe  Yeare's  Giftes  do  bcnde. 
These  giftes  the  husband  gives  his  wife,  and  father  eke  tlitj  childe. 
And  maister  on  his  men  bestowesthe  hke  with  favour  niilde  ; 
And  good  beginning  of  the  yeare  they  wthe  and  withe  againe, 
According  to  the  anndent  gutse  of  heathen  people  vaine. 
These  eight  days  no  man  doth  require  his  dettes  of  any  man, 
Their  tables  do  they  furnish  out  with  all  the  meate  they  can : 
With  march pa^mes,  tartcs,  and  custarda  great,  they  drink  vsHh 
staring  eyes, 

They  rowte  and  revell,  feede  and  feaste,  as  merry  all  as  pyes : 
As  if  they  should  at  th'  entrance  of  this  New  Yeare  hap  to  die, 
Yet  would  they  have  their  bellies  full,  and  auncient  friends  allie/' 

Pennant  tells  us  that  the  Highlanders,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
burn  juniper  before  their  cattle ;  and  on  the  first  Monday  in 
every  quarter  sprinkle  them  with  urine.  Christie,  in  his 
**  Inquiry  into  the  ancient  Greek  Game,  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  by  Palamedes/'  1801,  p.  136,  says,  '*  The  new  year 
of  the  Persians  was  opened  with  agricultural  ceremonies  (as  is 
also  the  case  with  the  Chinese  at  the  present  day)/* 

The  Festival  of  Fools  at  Paris,  lu4d  on  this  day,  continued 
for  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  when  every  kind  of  absurdity 
and  indecency  was  conumtted.* 

>  for  the  fnUowing  lines,  whieh  the  common  people  repeat  upon  this 
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At  thii  inttanV  Bnmd,  a  litUe  before  twelYe 
o'clock^  on  New  Tew^t  Bre^  1794,  the  bells  in  London  m 
ringing  in  the  New  Tear,  aa  they  call  it."  The  cuatom  ia  atill 
continued* 

In  Scotland,  upon  the  laat  day  of  the  old  year,  the  children 
go  about  fVom  door  to  door  asking  for  bread  and  cheese,  which 
they  call  Nog-Money,  in  these  words  : 

"  Get  up,  gude  wife,  and  binno  sweir  (i.  e.  be  not  lazy) 
And  deal  your  cakes  and  cheese  while  you  are  here ; 
For  the  time  will  come  when  ye'U  be  dead, 
And  ndther  need  your  dieete  nor  breed." 

It  appears,  from  seyeral  paaaagee  in  Nichola'a  Queen  Eliaa- 
beth'e  Progresses,  that  it  waa  anciently  a  cuatom  at  court,  at 
this  season,  both  for  the  soTereigns  to  receiye  and  give  New 
Yearns  Gifte.  In  the  prefoce»  p.  28,  we  read,  The  only 
remains  of  this  cuatom  at  court  now  is,  that  the  two  chaplmna 
in  waiting,  on  New  Tear^s  Day,  have  each  a  crown  piece  laid 
under  their  plates  at  dinner."  [According  to  Nichols,  the 
greatest  part  if  not  all  of  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  the  realm, 
aU  the  bishops,  the  chief  officers  of  state^  and  several  of  the 
Queen's  household  servants,  even  down  to  her  apothecaries, 
master  cooks,  Serjeant  of  the  pastry,  &c.,  gave  New  Year's 
Gifts  to  Her  Majesty,  consisting,  m  general,  either  of  a  sum 
of  money,  or  jewels,  trinkets,  wearing  apparel,  &c. 

In  the  Banquet  of  Jests,  163-1,  is  a  story  of  Archee,  the 
king's  jester,  who,  having;  fooled  many,  was  at  length  fooled 
himself.  Coming  to  a  nobleman's  upon  New  Year's  Day,  to 
bid  him  good  morrow,  Archee  received  twenty  pieces  of  gold, 
but,  covetously  desiring  more,  he  shook  them  in  his  hand,  and 
said  they  were  too  light.  The  donor  answered,  "  I  prithee, 
Archee,  let  me  see  them  again,  for  there  is  one  amongst  them  I 
would  be  loth  to  part  with."  Archee,  expecting  the  sum  to  be 

occasion,  on  New  Year's  Day,  in  lome  parts  oi  ftanee,  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  OUvier : 

Aguilaneuf  de  ceans 
On  le  voit  a  sa  fenetre, 
Avec  son  petit  bonnet  blanc, 
11  dit  qu'il  sera  le  Mailre, 
Mettra  le  Pot  au  feu ; 
Donnez  nous  ma  bonne  Dame, 
Donnes  nous  Aguilaneai.'' 
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increased,  returned  the  pieces  to  his  lordship*  who  pat  them 
into  his  pocket  with  the  remark,  *'  I  once  gave  money  into  a 
£001*8  hands  who  had  not  the  wit  to  keep  it.'*'] 

Dr.  Moresin  tells  as  that  in  Scotland  it  was  in  his  time  the 
custom  to  send  New  Year's  Gifts  on  New  Tear's  Eye,  hat  that 
on  New  Tear's  Day  they  wished  each  other  a  happy  day,  and 
asked  a  New  Tear's  Gift.  I  belieye  it  is  still  usaal  in  North- 
umberland for  persons  to  ai^  for  a  New  Tear's  Gift  on  that 
day. 

[On  New  Year's  Day  they  have  a  superstitiou  in  Lincoln  and 
its  neighbourhood,  that  it  is  unlucky  to  take  anything  out  of 
the  house  before  they  have  brought  something  in  :  hence  you 
will  see,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  individual  members 
of  a  family  taking  a  small  piece  of  coal,  or  any  incon- 
siderable thing  in  fact,  into  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  misfortunes  which  would  otherwise  attach  to  them  ; 
and  the  rustics  have  a  rhyme  in  which  this  belief  is  expressed: 

Take  out,  then  take  la, 
Bad  luck  will  begin  ; 
Take  in,  then  take  out. 
Good  luck  comes  about."] 

It  appears  from  a  carious  MS.  in  the  British  Museum^  of 
the  date  of  1560»  UiAt  the  boys  of  Eton  school  used^  on  the 
day  of  the  Circumcision,  at  that  time^  to  play  for  little  Nev 
Yearns  Gifts  before  and  after  supper ;  and  that  the  boys  had  a 
custom  that  day,  for  good  luck's  sake,  of  making  verses,  and 
sending  them  to  the  proTOst,  masters,  &c.,  as  also  of  present- 
ing them  to  each  other.^ 

*[In  a  curious  manuscript,  lettered  on  the  back,  Publick  Revenue,  anno 
quinto  regni  Edwardi  Sexti,"  I  find,  "  Rewards  given  on  New  Year's  Day, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  King's  officers  and  servants  of  ordinary,  155/.  59.,and 
to  their  servants  that  present  the  King's  Ma*'"  with  New  Year's  Gifts." 
The  cubtom,  however,  is  in  part  of  a  date  considerably  older  than  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Heniy  the  Third,  according  to  Matthew  Paris, 
appears  to  have  extorted  New  Tear'a  Gifts  from  his  subjects—'*  Rex  autotn 
regalis  magnificentiSB  terminos  impudcnter  transgrcdiens,  a  civibus  Lon- 
dinensibus  quos  novit  ditiores,  die  Circumcisionis  Dominies,  a  quolibet 
exegit  singulatim  primitiva,  quaj  vulgares  Nova  Dona  Novi  Aiini  supersti- 
tiose  sole&t  appeUare." — ^Matt.  Paris,  an.  1249,  p.  757,  ed.  Watts,  fol. 
1641.] 

'  "  In  die  Circumcisionis  luditur  et  ante  et  post  cosnam  pro  Strenulis. 
Pneri  autem  pro  eonsuetndine  ipso  Calendanim  Jannariarum  die,  velut 
omiiiis  boni  gratiat  cartnina  componant,  eaque  Td  Prcposito  yd  Pmcep- 
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Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  his  Characters,  speaking  of  "  a 
Timist,"  Bays,  that  "  hia  New  Yeare's  Gifts  are  ready  at  Al- 
halomas,  and  the  sate  he  meant  to  meditate  before  them." ' 

The  title-page  of  a  most  rare  tract  in  my  library,  entitled 
^*  Motives  grounded  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  upon  honour, 
profit,  and  pleasure  for  the  present  founding  an  UniTersity  in 
the  Metropolis,  London  ;  with  Answers  to  such  Objections  as 
might  be  made  by  any  (in  their  incogitancy)  againat  the  aame," 
1647»  runs  thus:  Humhlj presented  {instead of  heathetUA 
andeuperetitiaus  New  Tearee  Gifts)  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  right  worshipful!  the  Aldermen,  his  bre- 
thren, and  to  those  faithful  and  prudent  citizens  which  were 
lately  chosen  by  the  said  city  to  be  of  the  Common  Counsell 
thereof  for  this  yeare  insueng,  viz.  1647  ;  by  a  true  Lover  of 
his  Nation,  and  especially  of  the  said  city.'* 

In  another  rare  tract,  of  an  earlier  date,  entitled  **  Vox 
Graculi,"  4t(),  1 623,  p.  49,  is  the  following,  under  January:" 

This  month  drink  yon  no  wine  commizt  with  dregs : 
Bate  capons,  and  fiit  hens,  with  dumpling  legs." 

*^  The  first  day  of  January  being  raw»  cold^  and  comfort^ 
lease  to  such  as  have  lost  thehr  money  at  dice  at  one  of  the 
Temples  over  night,  strange  apparitions  are  like  to  be  scene : 
Marchpanes  marching  betwixt  Leaden-hall  and  the  little  Cois^ 
duit  in  Cheape,  in  such  aboundance  that  an  hundred  good 

tori  et  Magistris  vel  inter  se  ultro  citroque  communiter  mittunt." — Status 
Scholae  Etonensis,  A.D.  1560.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Donat.  4843,  fol.  423.  The 
very  ingenious  Scottish  writer,  Buchanan,  presented  to  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  one  of  the  above  poetical  kiad  of  New  Tear's  gifts. 
History  is  sileat  coaceming  the  manner  in  which  her  Ifijesty  received  it : 

Mariam  ScotuB  Reginam, 
Do  quod  adest :  opto  quod  abest  tibi,  dona  dareatnr 

Aurea,  sors  anhno  si  foret  squameo. 
Hoc  leve  si  credis,  paribus  me  uldscere  donis : 

Et  qaod  abest  opta  tu  mihi :  da  quod  adest. 

>  Oevying  of  NewTeare's  CHIles  had  Its  original  there  Bkewyse  (in  old 
Rome),  for  Suetonius  Tranquilhis  reporteth  that  the  Knights  of  Rome 
gave  yerely,  on  the  ealendes  of  January,  a  present  to  Augustus  Caesar, 
although  he  were  absent.   Whiche  custom  remayneth  in  England,  for  the 

subjects  sende  to  their  superiours,  and  the  noble  personages  geve  to  the 
Kynge  some  great  gyftes,  and  he  to  gratifye  their  kynrtnesse  doeth  liberally 
rewarde  them  with  some  thyng  agaiu."— Langley  s  Polydore  Virgilyfol.  102. 
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fellows  may  sooner  stanre  thwi  catch  ft  corner  cmp  a  comfit  to 
•weeten  their  moothes. 

It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  through  frailty,  if  a  slip  be  made 
on  the  messenger's  default  that  carries  them,  for  non-delivery 
at  the  place  appointed ;  that  unlesse  the  said  messenger  be 
not  the  more  inward  with  his  mistris,  his  master  wiU  give 
turn  ribrost  for  his  New  Yeare's  Gift  the  next  morning. 

•*  This  day  shall  be  given  many  more  gifts  than  shall  be  asked 
for,  and  apples,  egges,  and  oranges,  shall  be  lifted  to  a  lofty 
rate;  when  a  pome-water,  bcstucke  with  a  few  rotten  cloves, 
Bliall  be  more  worth  than  the  honesty  of  an  hypocrite  ;  and 
halfe  a  dozen  of  egges  of  more  estimation  than  the  vowes  of 
H  strumpet.  Poets  this  day  shall  get  mightily  by  their 
pamphlets ;  for  an  hundred  of  elaborate  lines  shall  be  lease 
esteemed  in  Loodon,  than  an  hundred  of  Walfleet  oysters  at 
Cambridge." 

In  the  Monthly  MisceUany  for  December,  1692,  there  is  an 
Essay  on  New  Tour's  Gifts,  which  states^  that  the  Romans  were 
"  ^eat  observers  of  the  custom  of  New  Tear*s  Gifts,  even  when 
their  year  consisted  only  of  ten  months,  of  thirty-siz  days  eadli, 
and  began  in  Kareh ;  also,  when  January  and  Februanr  were 
added  by  Numa  to  the  ten  others,  the  calends  or  first  of  Jttm- 
ary  were  the  time  on  which  they  made  presents ;  and  even 
Romulus  and  Tatius  made  an  order  that  every  year  vervine 
should  be  oticrcd  to  them  with  other  gifts,  as  tokens  of  good 
fortune  for  the  New  Year.  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  an  order 
of  Tiberius,  forbidding  the  giving  or  demanding  of  New 
Year's  Gifts,  unless  it  were  on  the  calends  of  January ;  at 
which  time  as  well  the  senators  as  the  knights  and  other  great 
men  brought  gifts  to  the  emperor,  and,  in  his  absence,  to  the 
Capitol.  The  ancient  Druids,  with  great  ceremonies,  used  to 
scrape  off  from  tlie  outside  of  oaks  the  misleden,  which  they 
consecrated  to  their  great  Tutates,  and  then  distributed  it  to 
the  people  through  the  Gauls,  on  account  of  the  areat  virtues 
which  they  attributed  to  it ;  from  whence  New  Year's  Gifts 
sre  still  called  in  some  parts  of  France,  Guy-V  an-neuf.  Our 
English  nobility,  every  New  Year's  tide^  still  send  to  the  Eong  a 
jporse  with  gold  in  it*  Season  may  be  joined  to  custom  to 
justify  the  practise  i  for,  as  passages  are  drawn  from  the  first 
things  whicn  are  met  on  the  beginning  of  a  day,  week,  or  yrear, 
none  can  be  more  pleasing  than  of  those  things  that  are  giTcn 
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U8.  We  rejoice  with  our  friends  after  having  escaped  the 
dangers  that  attend  every  year,  and  congratulate  each  other 
for  the  future  by  presents  and  wishes  for  the  happy  continu- 
ance of  that  course  which  the  ancients  called  Strenarum  Com- 
tnerrium.  And  as,  formerly,  men  used  to  renew  their  hospi- 
talities by  presents,  called  Xe?iia,  a  name  proper  enough  for 
our  New  Year's  Gifts,  they  may  be  said  to  serve  to  renew 
friendship,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  imparted  by 
Heaven  to  men :  and  they  who  have  always  assigned  some  day 
to  those  things  which  they  thought  good,  have  also  judged  it 
proper  to  solemnise  the  Festival  of  Gifts,  and,  to  show  how 
much  they  esteemed  it,  in  token  of  happiness,  made  it  begin 
the  Year.  The  vdne  of  the  thing  given,  or,  if  it  is  a  thing  of 
smaU  worth,  its  novdty,  or  the  eicellency  of  the  work,  and  the 
place  where  it  is  given,  makee  it  the  more  acceptable,  bat  above 
all,  the  time  of  giving  it,  which  makes  some  presents  pass  for 
a  mark  of  civilly  on  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  would  ap- 
pear unsuitable  m  another  season. 

Prynne,  in  his  Histrio-Mastix,  p.  755,  has  the  following 
most  severe  invective  against  the  Rites  of  New  Yearns  Day, 

**  If  we  now  parallel  our  grand  disorderly  Christmasses  with 
these  Roman  Saturuals  and  heathen  festivals,  or  our  New 
Yeare's  Day  (a  chiefe  part  of  Christmas)  with  their  festivity 
of  Janus,  which  was  spent  in  mummeries,  stageplayes,  dancing, 
and  such  like  enterludes,  wherein  fidlers  and  others  acted  las- 
civious effeminate  parts,  and  went  about  their  towns  and  cities 
in  women's  apparel ;  whence  the  whole  Cathohcke  Church  (as 
Alchuvinus  with  others  write)  appointed  a  solemn  publike 
fiaate  upon  this  our  New  Yeare's  Day  (which  fast  it  seems  is 
now  forgotten),  to  bewaUe  those  heathenish  enterludes,  sports, 
and  lewd  idolatrous  practices  which  had  been  used  on  it: 
prakMtinff  all  Christians,  under  pain  qfexcommutueaiion,/rom 
observing  the  calends,  or  first  January  (which  wee  now  call 
New  Year^n  Day),  as  hoiy,  and  from  sending  abroad  New 
Tear^a  (jj/ia  upon  U  (a  eustome  nam  too  frequent),  ii  beit^  a 
meere  reUque  of  paganieme  and  idolatry^  derwed  fhm  the 
heathen  Romans*  feast  oftuHhfaeed  Jamts,  and  a  practise  ao 
execrable  unto  Christians,  that  not  onely  the  whole  Gatholicke 
Church,  but  even  the  four  famous  Councels  of,"  &c.  (here  he 
makes  a  great  parade  of  authorities)  *'  have  positively  proAt- 
bited  the  ^solemnization  of  New  Yeart  a  Day,  a)id  the  sending 
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abroad  of  New  Yeare'a  GifU^  under  an  anathetna  and  excom* 

municatio?i.** 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1/93,  vii.  488, 
Parishes  of  CroBSy  BurnesB,  &c.  county  of  Orkney, — New 
Tear's  Gifts  occur,  under  the  title  of  **  Christmas  Presents," 
and  as  given  to  servant-maids  by  their  masters.  In  the  same 
work,  p.  489,  we  read,  **  There  is  a  large  stone,  abont  nine  or 
ten  feet  hidi,  and  four  broad,  placed  upright  in  a  plain,  in 
the  Isle  of  rforth  Bonaldshay ;  but  no  tradition  is  preserved 
concerning  it,  whether  erected  in  memory  of  any  signal 
event,  or  tor  the  purpose  of  administering  justice,  or  for  re- 
ligious worship.  The  writer  of  this  (the  parish  priest)  has 
seen  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  assembled  there,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  and  dancing  with  moonlight,  with  no  other 
music  than  their  own  singing/'  And  again,  in  the  same 
publication,  1795,  xv.  201,  the  minister  of  Tillicoultry,  in 
the  county  of  Clackmannan,  under  the  head  of  Diseases, 
says,  "  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  one  Wiiliam  Hunter,  a 
collier,  was  cured  in  the  year  1/58  of  an  inveterate  rheuma- 
tism or  gout,  by  drinking  freely  of  new  ale,  full  of  barm  or 
yest.  The  poor  man  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  having  almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
On  the  evening  of  Handsel  Mo7idai/,  as  it  is  called,  (i.  e.  the 
first  Monday  of  the  New  Year,  O.8.),  some  of  his  neighbours 
came  to  make  merry  with  bim.  Though  he  could  not  rise, 
yet  he  always  took  his  share  of  the  ale  as  it  passed  round  the 
company,  and,  in  the  end,  became  much  intoxicated.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  had  the  use  of  his  limbs  the  next 
morning,  and  was  able  to  walk  about.  He  lived  more  than 
twenty  years  after  this,  and  never  had  the  smallest  return  of 
hia  iAa  complaint.''  And  again,  in  vol.  p.  66,  the  minister 
of  Moulin,  in  Perthshire,  informs  us,  that  "  beside  the  stated 
fees,  the  master  (of  the  parochial  school  there)  receives  some 
small  gratuity,  generally  two-pence  or  three-pence,  from  each 
scholar,  on  Handsel  Monday  or  Shrove-Tuesday  J* 

Upon  the  Circumcision,  or  New  Year's  Day,  the  early 
Christians  ran  about  masked,  in  imitation  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  Gentiles.  Against  this  practice  Saint  Maximus  and 
Peter  Cbrysologus  declaimed ;  whence  in  some  of  the  very 
ancient  missals  we  find  written  in  the  Mass  for  this  day^ 
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Missa  ad  prohibendum  ab  Idolis."    See  Maeri  Hiero-Lex- 

icon,  p.  156. 

[It  is  a  saying  still  heard  in  the  l^orth  of  England,-^ 

At  New  Year's  tide. 

The  dajt  tengthen  a  ooek's  iteida. 

And. 

If  the  grass  grows  in  Janiveer, 

It  grows  the  worse  for't  all  the  year. 

According  to  the  Shepherd's  Kalender,  17099  p.  16,  ''if 
New  Year's  Day  in  the  morning  open  with  dnskey  red  doiids^ 
it  denotes  strifes  and  debates  among  great  ones,  and  many 
robberies  to  happen  that  year." 

Opening  the  Bible  on  this  day  is  a  snperstitioas  practice 
still  in  common  i»e  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  madi 
credit  is  attached  to  it.  It  is  oaaally  set  about  with  some 
little  solemnity  on  the  m<Mming  before  breakfast,  as  the  cere- 
mony must  be  performed  fasting.  The  Bible  is  laid  on  the 
table  unope  ned,  and  the  parties  who  wish  to  consult  it  are 
then  to  open  it  in  succession.  They  are  not  at  liberty  to 
choose  any  particular  part  of  the  book,  but  must  open  it  at 
random.  Wherever  this  may  happen  to  be,  the  inquirer  is 
to  place  his  finger  on  any  chapter  contained  in  the  two  open 
pages,  but  without  any  previous  perusal  or  examination. 
The  chapter  is  then  read  aloud,  and  commented  upon  by  the 
people  assembled.  It  is  believed  that  the  good  or  ill  fortune, 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  consulting  party,  during  the 
ensuing  year,  will  be  in  some  way  or  other  described  and 
foreshown  by  the  contents  of  the  chapter. 

Never  allow  any  to  take  a  light  out  of  your  house  on  New 
Year's  Day ;  a  death  in  the  household,  before  the  ei^iration 
of  the  year,  is  sure  to  occor  if  it  be  allowed. 

U  a  female  is  your  first  visitant^  and  be  permitted  to  enter 
jom  house  on  the  morning  of  New  Yearns  Day,  it  portendeth 
ill-luck  for  the  whole  year. 

Never  throw  any  ashes,  or  dirty  water,  or  any  article,  how- 
ever worthless,  out  of  your  house  on  this  day.  It  betokens 
ill-luck  ;  but  you  may  bring  in  as  xnmj  honestly  gotten  goods 
as  you  can  procure.] 
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This  day,  which  is  well  known  to  be  called  the  Twelfth  from 
its  being  the  twelfth  in  number  from  the  Natinty,  is  called 
also  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  from  a  Greek  word  sieni^nuig 
manifestation,  our  Lord  ha^dng  been  on  that  day  made  maui- 
Att  to  the  Gentiles.  This^  as  Bourne  observes^  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  twelTO,  and  of  more  jovial  observation  for  the 
nritin|f  of  ftiends,  and  Christmas  gambols.  ''With  some/' 
aoeordmg  to  this  anther,  Christmas  ends  with  the  twdve 
daya^  but  with  the  generality  of  the  Tulgar,  not  till  Candle- 
mas.'* Dugdale,  in  his  Origines  Juridiciales,  p.  286,  speaking 
of  **  Orders  for  Government — Gray's  Inne,"  cites  an  order  of 
4  Car.  L  (Nov.  17),  that  '*all  playing  at  dice,  cards  or  other- 
wise, in  the  hall,  buttry,  or  butler's  chamber,  should  be 
thenceforth  barred  and  forbidden  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
the  twenty  days  in  Christmas  only  excepted,^*  The  following 
extract  from  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  i.  163,  seems  to 
account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  name  of  Twelfth 
Day.  **  In  the  days  of  King  Alfred  a  law  was  made  with 
relation  to  holidays,  by  virtue  of  which  the  twelve  days 
after  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  were  made  Festivals." 

From  the  subsequent  passage  in  Bishop  Hall's  Satires, 
1598,  p.  67,  the  whole  twelve  days  appear  to  have  been  de- 
dieatad  to  feasting  and  jollity:— 

*^  Except  the  twelve  days,  or  the  wake-day  feast, 
What  tine  he  needs  mnst  be  hk  eoiea's  guest.*'* 

The  customs  of  this  day  vary  in  different  countries,  yet 
agree  in  the  same  end,  that  is  to  do  honour  to  the  Eastern 
Magi,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  royal  dignity.  In 
France,  while  that  country  had  a  court  and  king,  one  of  the 
courtiers  was  chosen  king,  and  the  other  nobles  attended  on 
this  day  at  an  entertainment.  "Of  these  Magi,  or  Sages 
(vulgarly  called  the  three  Kings  of  Colen),  the  first,  named, 
Meldiior,  an  aged  man  with  a  long  beard,  offered  gold ;  the 
seoond>  Jasper^  a  beardless  youth,  offered  frankincense ;  the 

Atque  ab  ipso  natali  Jesu  Christi  die  ad  octavam  usque  ab  Epi- 
Dhania  lucem,  jejunia  nemo  observato,  nisi  quidem  judicio  ac  voluntate 
iiBearit  sii8»  ant  id  d  fiierlt  k  aacerdote  imperstum/'  Bdd.  Analeetoa 
Anglo-BrilSBiuooiiy  lib.  iL  p.  108« 
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third,  Balthasar,  a  black  or  Moor,  with  a  large  qpieadiiig 
beard,  offered  myrrh,  according  to  this  distich— 

**  Tres  Reges  Regi  Uegura  tria  dona  ferebant ; 
Myrrham  Hoiuim,  Uncto  Aurum,  Thura  dedere  Deo.'^ 

Festa  Anglo-Romana,  p.  7 

The  dedication  of  The  Bee-hire  of  the  Bomish  Choich 
condndea  thns  s  "  Datum  in  oar  Mnsseo  the  5th  of  January, 
being  theeren  of  the  three  Kings  of  Gollen,  at  whidi  time  wl 
good  Catholiks  make  merry  and  crie  *  The  Kii^  drinkes.'  In 
anno  1569.  Isaac  Rabbolence,  of  Loven/'  Selden,  in  his 
Table  Talk,  p.  20,  ftays,  **Oiir  chusing  Kings  and  Queens  on 
Twelfth  Night  has  reference  to  the  three  Kings." 

[According  to  Blount,  the  inhabitants  of  Staffordshire  made 
a  fire  on  the  eve  of  Twelfth  Day,  "  in  memory  of  the  blazing- 
star  that  conducted  the  three  Magi  to  the  manger  at  Beth- 
lem."    See  HalUwell's  Dictionary,  p.  184.] 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1 792,  the  Council-general  of  the 
Commons  at  Paris  passed  an  arr^t,  in  consequence  of  which 

La  F^te  de  Rois''  (Twelfth  Day)  was  thenceforth  to  be  called 

La  F^te  de  Sans-Cnlottes."    It  was  called  an  anti-dm 
feast,  which  made  every  priest  that  kept  it  a  Royalist* 

There  ia  a  Ter^  carious  account  in  Le  Rouz,  Dictionnaire 
Comique,  tome  li.  p.  431,  of  the  French  ceremony  of  the 

Boi  de  la  Fer^"  whidi  ezphuna  Jordaena*  fine  picture  of 

Le  Boi  boit.''  See  an  account  of  this  enstom  in  Bnaalde 
de  Tenrille,  Palais  des  Curieux,  edit.  1612,  p.  90,  and  also 
Pasquier,  Becherchea  de  la  France,  p.  375.  ^ong  the 
Cries  of  Paris,  a  poem  composed  by  Guillaume  de  Villeneuve  , 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  printed  at  the  end  of  Barbasan's  ' 
Ordene  de  Chevalerie,  Beans  for  Twelfth  Bay  are  mentioned, 
*  Gastel  a  feve  orrois  crier."  i 

To  the  account  given  by  Le  Roux  of  the  French  way  of 
choosing  King  and  Queen,  may  be  added  that  in  Normandy  ) 
they  place  a  child  under  the  table,  which  is  covered  in  such  a  ' 
manner  with  the  cloth  that  he  cannot  see  what  is  doing; 
and  wlien  the  cake  is  divided,  one  of  the  company  taking  up 
the  first  piece,  cries  out,  Fabe  Domini  pour  qui  ?"  The 
child  answers,  "  Pour  le  bon  Dieu:"  and  in  this  manner  the 
pieces  are  allotted  to  the  company.  If  the  bean  be  found  in 
piece  for  the  ^^bon  Dieu,**  the  Jdng  is  chosen  by  drawing 
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lung  or  short  straws.  Whoever  gets  the  bean  chooses  the 
King  or  Queen,  according  as  it  happens  to  be  a  man  or 
woman.  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  of  Cromarty,  in  his  curious 
work,  entitled  The  Discovery  of  a  most  exquisite  jewei» 
found  in  the  kennel  of  Worcester  streets,  the  day  after  the 
fight,  165 1,  says,  p.  237,  "Verily,  1  think  they  make  use 
of  Kings  ^as  the  French  on  the  Epiphany-day  nse  their  Roy 
de  la  fehve,  or  King  of  the  Bean ;  whom  after  they  have 
honoured  with  drinking  of  his  health,  and  shouting  aloud, 
'Le  Roy  boit,  Le  Roy  boit,*  they  make  pay  for  all  the 
reckoning ;  not  leaving  him  aometimea  one  peny,  rather  than 
the  ezorbitancie  of  their  deboah  ahould  not  be  satisfied  to  the 
fall."  In  a  curioua  book,  entitled  A  World  of  Wonders, 
fol.  Lond.  1607,  we  read,  p.  189,  of  a  Curate,  "who  having 
taken  his  preparations  over  evening,  when  all  men  cry  (as 
the  manner  is)  the  King  drinkethy  chanting  his  Masse  the 
next  morning,  fell  asleep  in  his  memento  :  and  when  he 
awoke,  added  with  a  loud  voice,  the  King  drinketh,^* 

In  Germany  they  observed  nearly  the  same  rites  in  cities 
and  academies,  where  the  students  and  citizens  chose  one  of 
their  own  number  for  king,  providing  a  most  magnificent  ban- 
quet on  the  occasion. 

The  choosing  of  a  person  king  or  queen  by  a  bean  found 
in  a  piece  of  a  divided  cake,  was  formerly  a  common  Christmas 
^mbol  in  both  the  English  universities.*  Thomas  Randolph, 
in  a  curious  letter  to  Dudley,  Lord  Leicester,  dated  £din.  15 
Jan.  1563,  mentions  Lady  Flemyne  being  *'  Queene  of  the 
Bene''  on  Twelfth  Day.  Finkerton^a  Ancient  Scot.  Poems, 
1L431. 

When  the  King  of  Spain  told  the  Count  Olivares,  that 
John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  had  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Por* 
tugal^  he  slighted  it,  saying  that  he  was  but  Rey  de  Havas,  a 
b^-cake  King  (a  Kij^  made  by  children  on  Twelfth  Night). 
Seward's  Anecdotes,  iii.  317. 

The  bean  appears  to  have  made  part  of  the  ceremony  on 

*  Mr  Donee's  MS.  notes  say,  "Mot  inolevit  et  nget  apud  plurimas 
nationes,  ut  in  profesto  Epiphanis,  sen  trinm  Regum,  in  quaque  fcm^^jg 
seu  alia  societate,  sorte  vel  alio  fortuito  mode  digant  tibi  Regem,  et  con- 

vivantes  una  ac  genialiter  viventes,  bibente  rege,  acclamant,  Rea  bjbitt 
bibit  Rex,  indicta  multa  qui  non  clamaverit.  See  the  Sylva  Sennonnm 
jacunditfiimoruin,  8to.  Bas.  1568,  pp.  73,  246." 
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choosing  king  and  queen  in  England  ;  thus,  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Masque  of  Christmas,  the  character  of  Baby-Cake  is  attended 
by  "an  usher  bearing  a  great  cake  with  a  bean  and  a  pease.'* 

Misson,  in  his  Travels  in  England,  translated  by  Ozell, 
p.  34,  tells  usy  in  a  note,  *'  On  Twelfth  Day  they  divide  the 
cake,  alias  choose  King  and  Queen»  and  the  King  treats  the 
rest  of  the  company." 

AnstiSy  in  lus  Collections  relative  to  the  Court  of  Chi- 
ralrf,  among  the  Addit.  MSS.  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  i.  93, 
aajrs,  **  The  fnractiscrs  of  the  Parliaments  or  Courts  of  Justice 
ia  France  chose  a  i^Temor  among  them»  whom  they  styled 
Emf  dt  BoMoehe,  which  cidls  to  rememhnmce  the  custom  ob» 
served  in  our  Inns  of  Court,  of  electing  a  king  on  Christmaa 
Day,  wlw  assumed  the  name  of  some  fimded  kingdom,  and 
had  officers  with  splendid  titles  to  attend  on  him.  Answers 
able  hereto  some  of  our  colleges  in  Oxford  did,  from  the 
time  of  their  first  foundation,  annually  choose  a  Lord  at 
Christmas,  styled  in  their  registers  Rex  Fabarum,  and  Rex 
regni  Faharum,  which  was  continued  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion of  ReHgion,  and  probably  had  that  appellation  because 
he  might  be  appointed  by  lot,  wherein  hean9  were  used,  as 
the  Roy  de  la  Febue  on  the  feast  of  the  Three  Kings,  or 
Twelirh  Day,  was  the  perBon  who  had  that  part  of  the  cake 
wherein  the  bean  was  placed." 

In  the  ancient  calendar  of  the  Romish  church  I  find  an 
observation  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  the  eve  or  vigil  of 
the  Epiphany,  Kings  created  or  elected  by  beans."  The 
sixth  is  called  "  The  Festival  of  Kings,"  with  this  additional 
remark,  "  that  this  ceremony  of  electing  kings  was  continued 
with  feasting  fbr  many  days/'  There  was  a  custom  similar 
to  this  on  the  festive  dbtysof  Salum  among  the  Romans,  Gie* 
cians>  Isc.  Persons  of  we  same  rank  drew  lots  for  kingdoms, 
aad«  like  kings,  exercised  thdr  temponury  authority*  (Almu 
ab  Alexandre,  b.  ii.  ch.  22.) 

The  learned  Moresin  observes,  that  our  ceremony  of  choos- 
ing a  king  on  the  Epipiiany,  or  feast  of  the  Three  Kings,  is 
practised  about  the  same  time  of  the  year ;  and  that  he  is 
called  the  Bean  King,  from  the  lot.  This  custom  is  prac- 
tised nowhere  that  1  know  of  at  present  in  the  north  of 
England,  though  still  very  prevalent  in  the  south.  I  find  the 
following  description  of  it  in  the  Universal  Magazine,  1774.  • 
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After  tea  a  cake  is  produced,  and  two  bowls,  containing  the 
fortunate  chances  for  the  different  sexes.  The  host  fills  up 
the  tickets,  and  the  whole  company,  except  the  king  and 
queen,  are  to  be  ministers  of  state,  maids  of  honour,  or  ladies 
of  the  bedchamber.  Often,  the  host  and  hostess,  more  by 
design  perhaps  than  accident,  become  king  and  queen.  Ac- 
cording to  I'woUtli  day  law,  each  party  w  to  support  his 
character  till  midnight.^ 

In  Ireland  "  On  TwelYe-£ve  in  Christmas,  they  use  to  set 
up  as  high  as  they  can  a  siere  of  oats,  and  in  it  a  dozen  of 
candles  set  lonnd,  and  in  the  centre  one  larger,  all  lighted. 
This  in  memory  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  lights  of 
the  world."  Sir  Henry  Piers^s  Description  of  the  County  of 
Westmeath,  1682,  in  Vallancey's  CoUectanea  de  Rebus  Uiber* 
nids,  vol.  i.  No.  I,  p.  124. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  toL  zzziy.  Dec. 
1764,  p.  599>  thinks  the  practice  of  choosing  long  and  queen 
on  Twelfth  Night  owes  it  origin  to  the  custom  among  the 

'  Johannes  Boemus  Aubanus  "  Mores,  Leges,  et  Ritum  omnium  Gen- 
tium." 12mo.  Genev.  1620|  p.  266,  gives  the  following  circumstantial 
deicriptioii  of  this  ceremony : — 

'*  In  BpSpbinis  Domini  singolK  Aimilis  ex  melle,  ftiins»  addito  zinzi. 
bere  et  pipere,  libum  confldnntp  et  Regem  sibi  legoni  hoc  modo :  Libom 
materfamilias  facit,  cui  absque  considcratione  inter  subigendum  denarium 
nnum  iramittit,  postea  amoto  igne  supra  calidum  focum  illud  torret,  tos- 
tum  in  tot  partes  frangit,  quot  homines  familia  habet :  demum  distribuit, 
cuique  partem  nnam  tribuens.  Adsignantur  etiam  Christo,  beatseque 
Virgini,  et  tribus  Magis  sus  partes,  quae  loco  eleemosynae  elargiuutur. 
In  cujus  antem  portione  densrios  repertos  foerit,  hie  Bei  sb  omnibus 
Mdutatni,  in  ledem  locstar,  st  tor  ni  sltun  cnn  jnbilo  devatur.  Ipie  in 
dextera  cretam  hsbstt  qua  toiise  Signum  Crucis  supra  in  Triclinii  laque* 
ania  delineat :  qm  Cruces  quod  obttare  plnrimis  maiit  credantur,  in 
multa  observatione  habentur." 

Here  we  have  the  materials  of  the  cake,  which  are  flour,  honey,  gin- 
ger, and  pepper.  One  is  made  for  evenr-  family.  The  maker  thrusts  in, 
at  random,  a  small  coin  as  she  is  kneading  it.  When  it  is  baked,  it  is 
^ded  into  as  many  parte  as  there  are  penona  in  the  ftmily.  It  is  dis> 
Mntted,  and  each  has  his  share.  Portions  of  it  also  are  assigned  to 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  three  Magi,  which  are  given  away  in  afans. 
Whoever  finds  the  piece  of  coin  in  his  share  is  saluted  by  all  as  King, 
and  lieing  placed  on  a  seat  or  throne,  is  thrice  lifted  aloft  with  joyful 
acclamations.  He  holds  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  right  hand,  and  each 
time  he  is  lifted  up,  makes  a  cross  on  the  ceiling.  These  crosses  are 
thought  to  prevent  many  evils,  and  are  much  revered. 
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Romans,  wliich  they  took  from  tiie  Grecians,  of  casting  dice 
who  should  be  the  Rex  Convivii :  or,  as  Horace  calls  him, 
the  Arbiter  Bibendi.  Whoever  threw  the  lucky  cast,  which 
they  termed  Venus  or  Ba^'i/ietis,  gave  laws  for  the  niglit.  In 
the  same  manner  the  lucky  clown,  who  out  of  the  several 
divisions  of  a  plum-cake  draws  the  king,  thereby  becomes 
sovereign  of  the  company;  and  the  poor  clodpole,  to  whose 
lot  the  knave  falls,  is  as  unfortunate  as  the  Roman,  whose 
kard  fate  it  was  to  throw  the  damnomm  Caniculum. 

It  uppem  that  the  twelfth  cake  was  made  formerly  ftdl  of 
plums,  and  with  a  bean  and  a  pea :  wboeTer  got  the  fonner, 
was  to  be  king ;  whoever  found  the  latter,  was  to  be  queen* 
Thoa  in  Heiriek'a  Heaperidea,  p.  376 : — 

**  TweJ/e  Night,  or  King  and  Queene. 

**  Now,  now  the  mirth  comes 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums, 
Where  beane's  the  king  of  the  sport  here ; 

Betides  we  mast  know, 

The  pea  also 
Mast  revellf  as  qQeeney  in  the  court  here* 

Begia  then  to  ehase» 
(This  night  as  ye  use) 
Who  shall  for  the  present  deli|^t  here, 

Be  a  king  be  the  lot| 
And  who  shall  not, 
Be  Twelfe-day  queene  for  the  night  here : 

Which  knowne,  let  us  mske 

Joy-sops  with  the  cake ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here, 

Who  unurg'd  will  not  dhnke 

To  the  base  from  the  brinic 
A  health  to  the  Ung  aad  the  qoeeae  herst 

Next  crowne  the  bowle  full 
With  gentle  lamb^a-wooU ; 
Adde  sugar,  natmeg,  and  ginger, 
With  store  of  ale  too ; 

And  thus  ye  must  doc 
To  make  the  Wassaile  a  swinger. 

Give  them  to  the  king 

And  queene  wassailing ; 
And  though  with  the  ale  ye  be  whet  here  | 

Yet  part  ye  from  hence, 

As  free  from  offence, 
As  when  ye  inaooent  met  here." 
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And  at  p.  271  we  find  the  subsequent : — 

"  For  sports,  for  pajj;entrie,  and  playes. 
Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holidayes  : 
Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast, 
Thy  May-poles  too,  withgarlands  grac*t : 
Thy  Morris-dftiioe ;  thy  Whitsnn  ale ; 
Thy  shearing  feast,  which  never  faile. 
Thy  Harvest  Home  ;  thy  Wassaile  Bowie, 
That's  tost  up  after  Fox-i'-th'-Hole  ; 
Thy  mummeries :  thy  twelfe-fidn  kings 
And  gueeru:  thy  Christmas  revellings." 

So  also  in  Nichols's  Queen  Elizabeth's  FrogresseSy 
"  Speeches  to  the  Queen  at  Sudley,*'  ii.  8, — 

"  MeL  Cut  the  cake  :  who  hath  the  beane  shall  be  king ; 
and  where  the  peaze  is,  shee  shall  be  queene. 
"  Nis.  I  have  the  peaze,  and  must  be  Queene. 
"  Mel,  I  the  beane,  and  king ;  I  must  commaunde." 
Thus  p.  146,  ibid.,  we  read — 

Of  Twelfe-tide  cakei,  of  peas  and  beanes, 
'Wherewith  ye  make  those  merry  scenes, 
Whenas  ye  chuse  your  king  and  queene, 
And  cry  out,  Htjffir  our  iwm  grttn,** 

In  the  Popish  Kingdome,  Barnabe  Googe's  Translation, 
or  rather  Adaptation  of  Naogeorgua,  f.  45,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing lines  on  "  Twelfe  Day  — 

The  wise  men's  day  here  followeth,  who  out  from  Persia  fane 

Brought  gifts  and  presents  unto  Christ,  conducted  by  a  8taiTe» 
The  Papistes  do  beleeve  that  these  were  kings,  and  so  them  call, 
And  do  affirme  that  of  the  same  there  were  but  three  in  aU. 
Here  sundrie  friends  together  come,  and  meet  in  companie, 
And  make  a  king  amongst  themselves  by  voyce  or  destinie; 
Who  after  princely  guise  appoyntes  his  ollicers  alway, 
Then  unto  ftaating  doe  fhey  go,  and  long  time  after  play : 
Upon  their  hordes  in  order  thicke  the  ddntie  dishes  stands, 
Till  that  theire  purses  emptie  be,  and  creditors  at  hande. 
Their  children  herein  follow  them,  and  choosing  princes  here, 
AVith  pomp  and  orrat  solemnitie,  they  meetp  and  make  goodcheie; 
With  money  eyther  got  by  stealth,  or  of  tlieir  parents  eft, 
That  so  they  may  be  traynde  to  know  both  ryot  here  aud  theft. 
Then  also  every  householder,  to  his  abilitie, 
Dolh  make  a  mightie  cake,  that  might  aidBoe  his  companie : 
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Heniii  a  penide  dotli  tie  put  before  It  come  to  ire, 

Thii  he  di?idee  according  as  hit  homeholde  doth  rec|iiire» 

And  every  peeoe  ittatributeth,  at  nNmd  abovt  they  stand, 

Which  in  their  names  nnto  the  |>oore  is  given  out  of  hand  : 

But  who  so  chaunceth  on  the  piece  wherein  the  money  lies, 

Is  counted  king  amongst  them  all,  and  is  with  showtes  and  cries 

Exalted  to  the  heavens  up,  who  taking  chalke  in  hande, 

Doth  make  e  cmse  on  tfof  beame,  and  raftera  aa  they  stande : 

Greet  ibree  end  powre  have  theie  agaynit  ell  injuryee  and  harmee 

Of  coned  devils,  apritea,  and  hogget,  of  copjaringa  and  channei. 

So  moch  thia  King  can  do,  so  much  the  crostee  bring  to  pasae» 

Made  by  some  servant,  maide,  or  childe,  or  by  some  foolish  asse. 

Twice  sixe  nightes  then  from  Chriiitm^sse,  they  do  count  with  diligence* 

Wherein  eche  maister  in  his  house  both  burne  up  frankensence  | 

And  on  the  table  settes  a  loafe,  when  night  approcheth  nere, 

Before  the  coles,  and  frankensence  to  be  perfumed  there : 

Pint  bowing  down  hie  heade  he  atendea,  end  noae,  and  earei,  end  eyes. 

He  tmokea,  end  with  Ua  month  reoeyrea  the  Aime  thet  doth  arise : 

Whom  foUoweth  stndgfat  Ma  wilb,  and  doth  the  same  fpQ  adleninlft 

And  of  their  children  every  one,  and  all  their  family  : 

Which  doth  preserve  they  say  their  teeth,  and  nose,  and  eyea»and  eare. 

From  every  kind  of  maladie  and  sicknesse  all  the  yeare : 

When  every  one  receyved  hath  this  odour,  great  and  small. 

Then  one  takes  up  the  pan  with  coales  and  franckentence  and  all. 

Another  takee  the  loefe,  whom  ell  the  reeat  do  follow  here, 

And  ronnd  ebont  the  home  they  gOt  with  torch  or  taper  clere, 

That  neither  bread  not  meat  do  want,  not  witch  with  dreadful  eharme. 

Have  powre  to  hart  their  children,  or  to  do  their  cattell  harme. 

There  are  that  three  nightes  onely  do  perfourme  this  foolish  geare» 

To  this  intent,  and  thinke  themselves  in  safetie  all  the  yeare. 

To  Christ  dare  none  commit  himselfe.    And  in  these  dayes  beside. 

They  judge  what  weather  all  the  yeare  shall  happen  and  betide : 

Aaeribing  to  each  day  a  month,  and  at  thia  preaent  ttane^ 

The  jmoth  in  ewrj  pleee  doe  flodGe^  and  all  apparel'd  flncp 

Vfiih  papers  through  the  itreeta  they  runne,  and  sing  at  evoy  doie. 

In  commendation  of  the  man,  rewarded  well  therefore : 

Which  on  themselves  they  do  bestowe,  or  on  the  church,  as  though 

The  people  were  not  plagude  with  rop^es  and  begging  friers  enou^i. 

There  cities  are,  where  boyes  and  gyrles  together  siill  do  runne, 

About  the  streets  with  like,  as  soon  as  night  begiuues  to  come, 

And  bring  ebrode  their  Wassell  Bowles,  who  well  rewarded  bee 

With  cakee  and  eheese,  and  great  good  dieaie^  and  money  plenteonalee.'* 

In  Oloaoeatenbire  there  is  a  custom  on  Twelfth  Day  of 
hnviag  twelre  amali  firea  made,  and  one  large  one,  in  many 
pariBhea  in  that  county,  in  honour  of  the  day.  In  the  Sontli- 
hama  of  DeTonahire^  on  the  eTo  of  the  Epiphany,  the  ftrmer^ 
attended  by  hia  workmen,  with  a  large  pitdierof  cider^  goea 
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to  the  orchard,  and  there  encircling  one  of  the  best  bearing 
treeBf  they  drink  the  following  toast  three  several  times : — 

"  Here's  to  thee,  old  apple-tree, 
'Whence  thou  .aayat  bod,  and  whence  thou  mayst  Uow  I 
And  whence  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow ! 

Hats  fuU !  caps  fiill ! 

Bushel — bushel — sacks  full, 

And  my  pockets  full  too !  Huzza !" 

This  done,  they  return  to  the  honee,  the  doon  of  which  they 
are  sure  to  find  bolted  by  the  females,  who,  be  the  weather 

what  It  may,  are  inexorable  to  all  intreaties  to  open  them  till 
some  one  has  guessed  at  what  is  od  the  spit,  which  ia  gene- 
rally some  nice  little  thing,  difficult  to  be  hit  on,  and  is  the 
reward  of  him  who  first  names  it.  The  doors  are  then  tlirown 
open,  and  the  lucky  clod  pole  receives  the  tit-bit  as  his  re- 
compense. Some  are  so  superstitious  as  to  believe,  that  if 
they  neglect  this  custom,  the  trees  will  bear  no  apples  that 
year,    ^ee  Gent.  Mag.  1791,  p.  403. 

On  the  eve  of  Twelfth  Day,  as  a  Cornish  man  informed  me 
on  the  edge  of  St.  Stephen's  Down,  October  28»  1790,  it  is 
the  caatom  for  the  Deyonahire  people  to  go  after  supper  into 
the  orchard,  with  a  large  milk-pan  full  of  cider,  having 
roasted  apples  pressed  into  it.  Out  of  this  each  person  in 
company  takes  what  is  called  a  clayen  cup,  i.  e.  an  earthen- 
ware  cup  full  of  liquor,  and  standing  under  each  of  the 
more  friutfol  apple-trees,  passing  by  those  that  are  not  good 
benrersy  he  addresses  it  in  the  following  wordb 

«*  Health  to  thee,  good  apple-tree, 
Well  to  bear  pocket-fulls,  hat-fuUs, 
Peck-fuUs,  bushel  bag-fuils 

And  then  drinking  up  part  of  the  contents,  he  throws  the 
rest,  with  the  fragments  of  the  roasted  apples,  at  itxe  tree. 
At  each  cop  the  company  set  up  a  shont. 

So  we  read  in  the  Glossary  to  the  Exmoor  dialect : — 
**  Watsail,  a  drinking  song,  sung  on  Twelfth-day  eve,  throw- 
ing  toast  to  the  apple  trees,  m  order  to  have  a  fruitful 
year,  which  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  heathen  sacrifice  to 
Pomona.** 

[The  following  hues  were  obtained  from  this  district,  and 
probably  form  another  version  of  the  song  above  given,— 
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•*  Apple-tree,  apple-tree, 
Bear  apples  for  mc : 
Uat«  lull,  laps  full, 
Sacks  full,  caps  taH  t 
Apple^traCt  a|y||^€-tfB6| 
Betrapplei  liariiie.'^ 

This  Memt  to  hare  been  done  in  some  placet  upon  Chrisi- 

mas  E?e ;  for  in  Herrick's  Hesperides,  p.  31 1,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing among  the  Chmtmas  Eve  cerenioDies  :— 

"  Wassaile  the  trees,  that  tliey  may  beare 
You  tnauy  a  plum  and  many  a  peare ; 
For  moie  or  letae  fruits  they  wfll  briag, 
^  As  3roii  do  give  them  wasaaOing.*' 

The  same  is  done  in  Herefordshire,  under  the  name  of 
Wassailing,  as  follows  :  At  the  approach  of  the  evening  on 
the  vigil  of  the  Twelfth  Day,  the  farmers,  with  their  friends 
and  servants,  meet  together,  and  about  six  o'clock  walk  out 
to  a  field  where  wheat  is  growing.  In  the  highest  part  of  the 
ground,  twelve  small  fires,  and  one  large  one,  are  lighted  up. 
The  attendants,  headed  by  the  master  of  the  family,  pledge 
the  company  in  old  cider,  which  circulates  freely  on  these 
occasions.  A  circle  is  formed  round  the  laree  fire,  when  a 
general  shout  and  hallooing  takes  plac^  which  you  hear 
anawered  from  all  the  adjacent  yiilagee  and  fielda.  Some- 
times fifty  or  sixty  of  these  fires  may  be  all  seen  at  once. 
This  being  finished,  the  company  return  home»  where  the 
good  housewife  and  her  maids  are  preparing  a  good  supper. 
A  large  eake  is  always  proyided,  with  a  hole  in  the  midole. 
After  supper,  the  company  all  attend  the  bailiff  (or  head  of 
the  oxen)  to  the  wain-house,  where  the  following  particulara 
are  observed :  The  master,  at  the  head  of  his  fHenos,  fills  the 
cup  (generally  of  strong  ale),  and  stands  opposite  the  first 
or  finest  of  the  oxen.  lie  then  pledges  him  in  a  curious 
toast :  the  company  follow  his  example,  with  all  the  other 
oxen,  and  addressing  each  by  his  name.  This  being  finished, 
the  large  cake  is  produced,  and,  with  much  ceremony,  put 
on  the  horn  of  tlie  first  ox,  through  the  hole  above-men- 
tioned. The  ox  is  then  tickled,  to  make  him  toss  iiis  head : 
if  he  throw  the  cake  ht  hind,  then  it  is  the  mistress's  perqui- 
site ;  if  before  (in  what  is  termed  the  boosy),  the  bailiff  him- 
self claims  the  prize.  The  company  then  return  to* the 
hous^  the  doors  of  which  they  find  locked,  nor  will  they  be 
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opened  till  some  joyous  songs  are  sung.  On  their  gaining 
admittance,  a  scene  of  mirth  and  jollity  ensues,  which  lasu 
the  greatest  part  of  the  night. — Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1791. 

Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  giving  an  account 
of  this  custoniy  says,  **that  after  they  have  drank  a  chearful 

188  to  their  master's  health,  saccess  to  the  future  harvest, 
then  returning  home,  they  feast  on  cakes  made  of  car> 
raways,  &c.,  soaked  in  cyder,  which  they  claim  as  a  reward 
for  their  past  labours  in  sowing  the  grain.  This,''  he  ob« 
serves,  ''seaoEis  to  resemble  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Danes, 
who,  in  their  addresses  to  their  rural  deities,  emptied  on 
every  invocation  a  cup  in  honour  of  them/' 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February,  1784,  p.  98, 
Mr.  Beckwith  tells  us  that  "  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  it  was  customary  for  many  famihes,  on  the 
Twelfth  Eve  of  Christmas,  to  invite  their  relations,  friends, 
and  neighbours  to  their  houses,  to  play  at  cards,  and  to 
partake  of  a  supper,  of  which  minced  pies  were  an  indispen« 
sable  ingredient :  and  after  supper  was  brought  in,  the  Was- 
sail Cup  or  Wassail  Bowl,  of  which  every  one  partook,  by 
taking  with  a  spoon,  out  of  the  ale,  a  roasted  apple,  and  eat- 
ing it,  and  then  drinking  the  healths  of  the  company  out  of 
the  bowl,  wishing  them  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new 
year.  (The  festival  of  Christmas  used  in  this  part  of  the 
country  to  hold  for  twenty  days,  and  some  persons  extended 
it  to  Candlemas.)  The  ingredients  put  into  the  bowl,  viz., 
ale,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  roasted  apples,  were  usually  called 
LamiM  Wool,  and  the  night  on  wnich  it  used  to  be  drunk 
(raierally  on  the  Twelfth  Eve)  was  commonly  called  Wamal 
me**   This  custom  is  now  disused. 

A  Nottinghamshire  correspondent  <ibid.)  says,  ^'that 
when  he  was  a  schoolboy,  the  practice  on  Christmas  Eve 
was  to  roast  apples  on  a  string  till  they  dropt  into  a  large 
bowl  of  spiced  ale,  which  is  the  whole  composition  of  Lamb^ 
Wool**  It  is  probable  that  from  the  softness  of  this  popular 
beverage  it  has  gotten  the  above  name.  See  Shakespeare's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream, — 

— Sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab  ; 
And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
And  on  her  withered  dew-lap  poor  the  alsk" 
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In  Vox  Craculi,  4to.  1623,  p.  52,  s^peaking  of  the 
gixth  of  January,  the  writer  tells  us,  **  This  day,  about  the 
hourcB  of  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  lU  ;  yea,  in  some  places  till 
midnight  well  niirh,  will  be  such  a  massacre  of  spice-bread, 
that,  ere  the  next  day  at  nooue,  a  two-penny  browne  loafe 
will  set  twenty  poore  folkes  teeth  on  edge.  Which  hungry 
homcmr  will  hold  bo  violent,  that  a  number  of  good  fellowes 
will  not  refoM  to  give  a  statute  marchant  of  all  the  lands  tod 
gooda  they  moy»  for  halfe-a-crowne*8  worth  of  two-penny 
iwsties.  Oa  tnis  nigl^t  much  maaldng  in  the  Strand,  Cheap- 
aide,  Holbome^  or  Fleetrstreet." 

Waldron,  in  hia  Deieription  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (Works,  p. 
155),  says,  There  ia  not  a  bam  nnoccapied  the  whole  twelve 
days,  every  parish  hiring  fiddlers  at  liie  pablic  charge.  On 
Twelfth  Day  the  fiddler  lays  his  head  in  some  one  of  tbi 
wenches'  laps,  and  a  third  person  asks  who  sach  a  maid  or 
such  a  maid  shall  marry,  naming  the  girls  then  present  one 
after  another ;  to  which  he  answers  according  to  his  own 
whim,  or  agreeable  to  the  intimacies  he  has  taken  notice  of 
durius  this  time  of  merriment.  But  whatever  he  savs  is  as 
absolutely  depended  on  as  an  oracle  ;  and  if  he  happen  to 
couple  two  people  who  have  an  aversion  to  each  other,  tears 
and  vexation  succeed  the  mirth.  This  they  call  cutting  off 
the  iiddler's  head ;  for  after  this  he  is  dead  for  the  whole 
year." 

lo  a  curious  collection,  entitled  Wit  a  sporting  in  a  pleasant 
Grove  of  New  Fancies,  by  H.  B.  8?o.  Lond.  1657,  p.  80,  1 
find  the  following  description  of  the  pleasantries  of  what  ii 
there  oaUed— 

St.  DMis^a  Hay,  or  ike  Morrow  qfter  Twe^fth-B^. 

"  Partly  worke  and  partly  play, 
You  must  on  St.  DistaflTs  Day : 

From  the  plough  soon  free  your  teams ; 
Then  come  home  and  fother  them : 

If  the  raaides  a  spinning  goe, 
Burne  the  flax  and  fire  the  tow ; 

Scorch  tlieir  plackets,  but  beware 
That  ye  smge  no  maiden  haiie. 

Bring  in  pales  of  water  then. 
Let  the  maids  bewa^h  the  men. 


TWELFTH  DAI. 


Give  St.  Distaff  all  the  right : 

Tlien  give  Christmas-sport  good  night. 

And  next  morrow  every  one 
To  his  owne  vocation."' 

[In  the  parish  of  Pauntley,  a  village  on  the  borders  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  next  Worcestershire,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, a  custom  prevails,  which  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
smut  in  wheat.  On  the  eve  of  Twelfth-day,  all  the  servants 
of  every  farmer  assemble  together  in  one  of  the  fields  that 
has  been  sown  with  wheat.  At  the  end  of  twelve  lands,  they 
make  twelve  fires  in  a  row  with  straw,  around  one  of  wbich, 
made  larger  than  the  rest,  they  drink  a  cheerful  glass  of  cider 
to  their  master's  health,  and  success  to  the  future  harvest ; 
then,  returning  home,  they  feast  on  cakes  soaked  in  cider, 
which  they  claim  as  a  reward  tor  their  past  labours  in  sowing 
the  grain.] 

It  may  rather  seem  to  belong  to  religious  than  popular 
customs  to  mention,  on  the  authority  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  January,  1731,  p.  25,  that  at  the  Chapel-Royal 
at  St*  James's,  on  Twelfth  Day  that  year,  the  king  and  the 
prince  made  the  offerings  at  the  altar  of  gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh,  according  to  custom.  At  night  their  majesties, 
&c.,  played  at  hazard  for  the  benefit  of  the  groom-porter." 

Feb.  18,  1839,  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  showed  to  the  editor  (Sir  Henry  Ellis)  a  silver 
token  or  substitute  f  3r  money,  marked  to  the  amount  of  ten 
pounds,  which  appears  to  have  passed  among  the  players  for 
the  groom-porter's  benefit  at  Basset.  It  is  within  the  size  of 
a  half-crowu,  cue  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.    In  the  centre 

of  the  obverse  within  an  inner  circle  is  ^ ;  Legend  round, 

AT  .  THE  .  GROOM  .  POKTERS  .  BASSETT.  Mint-mark,  a  fleur-de- 
lis.  On  the  reverse,  a  wreath  issuing  from  the  sides  of,  and 
surmounting,  a  gold  coronet :  the  coronet  being  of  gold  let  in. 
Legend,  nothing  .  venturd  .  nothing  .  winns.  Mint-mark, 
again,  a  fleur-de-lis.  Brand  HoUis  had  one  of  these  pieces. 
They  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  groom-porter  was  formerly  a  distinct  officer  in  the 
lord^ateward's  department  of  the  royal  household.  His 

*  This  is  also  in  Herrick's  Hesperides,  p.  374. 
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buiineM  mm  to  lee  theldngfa  lodgings  ftunifllied  with  tables, 
chain»  stoobt  and  firing ;  as  also  to  proTide  cards,  £ce,  &c.» 
and  to  decide  disputes  arising  at  cards,  dice,  bowling,  ftc« 
From  allasions  in  some  of  Ben  Jonson*s  and  of  Chapman's 
plays,  it  appears  that  he  was  allowed  to  keep  an  open  gamb- 
ling table  at  Christmas ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  stiil  existing 
in  one  of  Lady  Mary  Montague's  eclogues  : — 

At  the  groorn-por/ers  batter'd  bullies  play." 

Ihuruday,  EcL  W.  Dodsley's  CoUect.  i.  107. 

This  abnse  was  removed  in  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  but 
Bray,  in  his  Account  of  the  Lord  of  Mismle,  in  Arcfaseo- 
logia,  xriii.  317,  says,  Oeorse  L  and  II.  played  hazard  in 
public  on  certain  days,  attended  by  the  groom-porter.  The 
appellation,  however,  is  still  kept  up :  the  names  of  three 
groom-porters  occurring  among  the  inferior  servants  in  the 
present  enumeration  of  her  Majesty's  household. 


ST.  AGNES^S  DAY,  oa  EVE. 
Janvabt  21. 

St.  Agnes  was  a  Boman  virgin  and  nunrtjrr,  who  suffered  in 
the  tendi  persecution  under  the  Emperor  Diodesian,  A.n.  306. 
She  was  condemned  to  be  debauched  in  the  public  stews  be- 
fore her  execution,  but  her  virginity  was  miracolously  pre- 
served by  lightning  and  founder  from  heaven.  About  eight 
days  after  her  execution,  her  parents,  going  to  lament 
and  pray  at  her  tomb,  saw  a  vision  of  angela,  among  whom 
was  their  daughter,  and  a  kmb  standing  by  her  as  white 
as  snow,  on  which  account  it  is  that  in  every  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  her  there  is  a  lamb  pictured  by  her  side. 

On  the  eve  of  her  day  many  kinds  of  divination  were  prac- 
tised by  virgins  to  discover  their  future  husbands.  [Dreania 
were  the  most  ordinary  media  for  making  the  desired  discovery, 
and  many  allusions  to  the  belief  may  be  traced  even  in  late 
works.  The  following  notice  of  it  occurs  in  Poor  £U>bin's 
Almanack  for  1734 
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Saint  Agnes  Day  comes  by  and  by, 
When  pretty  maids  do  fast  to  try 
Their  sweethearts  in  their  dreams  to  see^ 
Or  know  who  shall  their  hushandsbe. 
But  some  wiieu  married  all  is  ore. 
And  they  desire  to  dream  no  more, 
Oft  if  they  must  haye  these  extreams, 
'Wish  all  their  sufferings  were  but  dreams.** 

And  in  the  same  periodical  for  the  preTiouB  year,  1733,  we 
have  a  similar  account : — 

Tho*  Christmas  pleasure  now  is  gone, 

St.  Agnes*  Fast  is  coming  on  ; 
When  maids  who  fain  would  married  be, 
Do  fast  their  sweethearts  for  to  see. 
This  year  it  has  come  so  about, 
Tint  Sunday  shoves  St.  Agnes  out : 
But  lovers  who  would  fortunes  teU, 
May  find  her  here,  and  that's  as  wdL"] 

This  is  called  fasting  St.  Agnea's  Faat.  The  following  lines 
of  i^n  Jooaon  allude  to  this  :— 

And  on  sweet  St.  Anna's  night 
Please  you  with  the  promised  sight. 

Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers. 

Aubrey,  in  his  Miscellanies,  p.  136,  directs  that,  "  Upon 
St.  Agnes's  Night,  you  take  a  row  of  pins,  and  pull  out  every 
one,  one  after  another,  saying  a  paternoster,  sticking  a  pin  in 
your  sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of  him  or  her  you  shall 
marry.'*' 

Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (ed.  1660,  p.  .538), 
speaks  of  Maids  fasting  on  St.  Agnes' 8  Eve,  to  know  who 
shall  be  their  first  husband.  In  Cupid's  Whirhgig,  1616, 
iii.  1,  Pag  says,    I  could  £nd  in  my  heart  to  pray  nine  times 

>  I  find  the  subsequent  carious  passage  concerning  St.  Agnes,  in 
the  Portiforiura  sen  Breviarium  Ecclesiae  Sarisburiensis,  foL  Par.  1556. 
Pars.  Ilyemalis :  *'  Cumque  interrogasset  praeses  quis  esset  sponsus  de 
cajus  se  Agnes  potestate  gloriabatur,  exstitit  quidam  ex  parasitis  qui 
diceret  hanc  Christianam  esse  ab  infantia,  et  magicis  artihus  ita  occupatam, 
nt  dicatur  spousum  suum  Christum  esse.  72.  Jam  corpus  ejus  corpori 
meo  soctatum  est,  et  sanguis  ejus  omavit  genas  meas.  Cijus  mater  Virgo 
est,  cigua  pater  fieminam  neseit  Ipei  sum  desponsata  cui  angeli  serfiont, 
cqjna  pukhritudinem  Sol  et  Luna  nunatur,  eiqiis  mater  ^irgo.'' 
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to  the  moone,  and  Cut  three  St.  Agnes't  Em,  so  that  I  might 
bee  sure  to  hare  him  to  my  husband/" 

The  following  is  the  account  of  this  festiTal,  as  presenred 
in  theTransktion  of  Naogeorgus,  f.  46 : 

**  Then  commes  in  place  St.  Agnes'  Day,  which  here  in  Germanie 
Is  uut  so  much  esteemde  nor  kept  with  such  solemnitie : 
Bui  in  the  Popidi  Court  it  ttandes  in  jMssing  hie  degree, 
As  spring  sad  hesd  of  wondrous  gsine,  snd  great  commoditee. 
For  in  St.  Agnes'  chnrdi  npon  this  day  while  masse  they  sing. 
Two  latnbes  as  white  as  snowe  the  nonnes  do  yearelyoseto  bring 
And  when  the  Agnus  chaunted  is  upon  the  aulter  hie, 
(For  in  this  thing  there  hidden  is  a  soleimie  mysterie) 
They  offer  them.    The  servants  of  the  pope,  when  this  is  done. 
Do  put  them  into  pasture  good  till  shearing  time  be  come. 
Then  other  wooll  they  mingle  with  these  holy  fleeces  twaine, 
Whetoft  being  sponne  snd  drestt  sre  msde  the  pals  of  passing 


A  passage  not  unsimiiar  occurs  in  The  Present  State  of 
the  Manners,  &c.  of  France  and  Italy — in  Poetical  Epistles  to 
Robert  Jepiison,  Esq.,  bvo.  Loud.  1794,  £roai  liome,  f'ebru- 
ary.  14,  1793,  p.  58. 


**  Where  each  pretty  B^-lamb  most  gayly  appears, 
With  ribands  stuck  round  on  its  tail  and  its  ears; 
On  gold  iringed  cushions  they're  stretch  d  out  to  eat, 
And  piously  ba,  and  to  chorfA-mniiek  blest ; 
Tet  to  me  they  seem'd  crying— dsck,  snd  siss  I 
Whst's  all  this  white  daniask  to  daisies  and  grass ! 
Then  they're  brought  to  the  pope»  and  with  transport 

they're  kiss'd, 
And  receive  consecration  from  Sanctity's  fist: 
To  chaste  nuns  he  consigns  them,  instead  of  their  dams, 
And  orders  the  friars  to  keep  them  from  rams." 


*  ["  There  are  two  remarkable  days  this  month,  and  both  on  the  getting 
hand,  which  onr  costomers  like  best.  There  is  St.  Agnes's  Fast,  for  the 
nuids  to  get  sweethearts,  which  happens  the  twenty-first  day ;  and  Term 

begins  on  the  twenty-third  day,  for  the  lawyers  to  get  money,  but  it  is  with 
a  difference,  and  the  lawyers  in  this,  as  indeed  in  most  other  cases,  have 
the  advantage.  The  maids,  if  they  do  undergo  the  mortification  of  fasting, 
expect  nothing  but  a  dream  for  their  labour ;  only  if  they  dream  of  the 
man  that  afterwards  they  are  married  to,  it  makes  amends.  But  the 
lawyer  is  not  buoy'd  up  with  dreams,  for  he  is  awake,  and  will  have  the 
money,  ipso  facto^  before  he  speaks ;  and  if  the  client  lose  both  csiise 
snd  monejt  it  willmske  him  swske  too."— Poor  RoHn,  1733.] 


gsineJ 
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[Tbe  present  rural  address  to  tJie  saint,  as  still  heard  id 
Ilorhaniy  is  as  follows 

'*  Fair  Saint  Agnes,  play  thy  part, 
And  send  to  me  my  own  sweetheart, 
Not  in  his  best  nor  worst  array. 
But  in  the  dothes  he  wears  every  day  $ 

That  to-morrow  I  may  him  ken, 
i;n>m  among  all  other  men/' 

A  curious  old  chap-book,  called  Al other  Buiicirs  Closet 
newly  Broke  Open,  lias  several  notices  of  the  St.  Agnes  divina- 
tion : — **  On  that  day  thou  must  be  sure  that  no  man  salute 
thee,  nor  kiss  thee ;  I  mean  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child, 
must  kiss  thy  lips  on  that  day  ;  and  tlien,  at  night,  before 
thou  goest  into  thy  bed,  thou  must  be  sure  to  put  on  a  clean 
shift,  and  the  best  thou  hast,  then  the  better  thou  mayst 
speed.  And  when  thou  liest  down,  lay  thy  right  hand  under 
thy  head,  saying  these  words.  Now  the  god  qjf  Love  eend  me 
my  desire ;  make  sure  to  sleep  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  and 
thou  shalt  be  sure  to  dream  of  him  who  shall  be  thy  husband, 
and  see  him  stand  before  thee,  and  thou  wilt  take  great  no- 
tice of  him  and  his  complesdon,  and,  if  he  offers  to  salute  thee, 
do  not  deny  him.*'  And  again,  in  the  same  tract,  There  is, 
in  January,  a  day  called  Saint  ^nes'  Day.  It  is  always  the 
one  and  twentieth  of  that  month.  This  Saint  Aenes  had  a 
great  favour  for  young  men  and  maids,  and  will  oring  unto 
their  bedside,  at  night,  their  sweethearts,  if  they  follow  this 
rule  as  I  shall  declare  unto  thee.  U[>oii  tliis  day  thou  must 
be  sure  to  keep  a  true  fast,  for  thou  must  not  eat  or  drink  all 
that  day,  nor  at  night ;  neither  let  any  rnaii,  woman,  ot  child 
kiss  thee  that  day  ;  and  thou  must  be  sure,  at  night,  when 
thou  goest  to  bed,  to  put  on  a  clean  shift,  and  the  best  thou 
hast  the  better  thou  mayst  speed  ;  and  thou  must  have  clean 
cloaths  on  thy  head,  for  St.  Agnes  does  love  to  see  clean 
cloaths  when  she  comes  ;  and  when  thou  liest  down  on  thy 
back  as  streight  as  thou  canst,  and  both  thy  hands  are  laid 
nndemeath  thy  head,  then  say, — 

Now,  good  St  Agnes,  play  thy  part, 
^    And  send  tome  my  own  awecihesri, 

And  shew  me  sucli  a  happy  bliss, 
This  night  of  him  to  have  a  kiss. 

And  tben  be  sore  to  ftll  asleep  as  soon  as  thoa  cansl^  and 
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before  thou  awakest  out  of  thy  first  sleep  thou  ehalt  see  bim 
come  and  stand  before  tbee,  and  thou  aiiAlt  perceive  by  his 
babit  what  tradesman  be  is ;  bat  be  sore  tbou  declarest  not 
thy  dzeain  to  anybody  in  ten  days,  and  by  that  lime  thon 
numt  come  to  see  thy  dram  come  to  pafls.' 

Mr.  Hone  has  preserved  a  caiious  charm  for  the  aeue, 
which  is  said  to  be  only  efficacious  on  St.  Agnes's  B?e.  it  is 
to  be  said  up  die  ddmney  by  the  eldest  ftmale  in  the  ihmily : 

**  Tremble  and  go ! 
First  day  shiver  and  burn 
Tremble  and  quake ! 
Second  day  shiver  and  learn; 
Tremble  and  die  I 
Third  dikj  neferyetorn.'^ 


ST.  VINCENT^S  DAY. 

Jauuaby  22. 

Mb.  Douob's  mannscript  notes  sav,  "  Yincenti  fbsto  si  Sol 
radiet  memor  esto;"  thus  jBnglished  oy  Abraham  Homing: 

"  Remember  on  St.  Vincent's  Day, 
If  that  the  aim  his  beams  display." 

Seoift  JDiMCW,  qf  Wiiekerqfi,  b.  zL  c.  15. 

[Dr.  Foster  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  tbe  origin  of  tbe 
command ;  but  he  thinks  it  may  have  been  derived  from  a 
notion  that  the  sun  would  not  shine  unominously  on  the  dsj 
on  which  the  saint  was  burnt.] 
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ST.  PAUL'S  DAY. 

January  25. 

I  DO  not  find  that  any  one  has  ey«i  hasarded  a  eonjectare 
why  prognostications  of  the  weather,  ise,,  for  the  whole  year, 
are  to  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  this  day." 

Lloyd,  in  his  Diall  of  Dales,  observes  on  St.  PauFs,  that 
**  of  this  day  the  husbandmcu  prognosticate  the  whole  year  : 
if  it  be  a  fair  day,  it  will  be  a  pleasant  year ;  if  it  be  windy, 
there  will  be  wars ;  if  it  be  cloudy,  it  doth  foreshow  the 
plague  that  year."  In  the  ancient  calendar  quoted  beiow,^  I 
find  an  observation  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  **  That  on 
this  day  prognostications  of  the  months  were  drawn  for  the 
whole  year." — **  Prognostica  mensium  per  totum  annum." 

In  the  Shepherded  Almanack  for  1676,  among  the  ob- 
servationB  on  the  month  of  January  we  find  the  following : 

Some  say  that^  if  on  the  12th  of  January  the  sun  shines, 
it  foreshows  mnch  wind.  Others  predict  by  St.  PauFs  Day ; 
saying,  if  the  san  shine,  it  betokens  a  good  year ;  if  it  rain  or 
snow,  indifferent;  if  misty,  it  predicts  great  desrth;  if  it 
thondeiv  |preat  winds  and  death  of  people  that  year/'* 

Hospinian,  also,  teUs  us  that  it  is  a  critical  day  with  the 
vulgar,  indicatui^  if  it  be  dear,  sJbnndance  of  finiits ;  if  windy, 
foretelling  wars ;  if  doudy,  the  pestilence ;  if  rainy  or  snowy, 
it  prognosticates  desmess  and  scarcity :  according  to  the  old 
Latin  verses,  thus  translated  in  Bourne's  Antiquities  oi  the 
Common  People : 

'  In  an  ancient  calendar  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  will  fluently 

be  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work,  it  is  called  Dies  Egyptiacus, 

*  [This  curious  calen  daralso  contains  the  following  very  singular  notice 
for  the  24th  of  January,  the  Yigil  of  St,  Faol's  Day»  Ftrt  cum  uxorUnu 
fum  cubant.'] 

'  Thomas  Lodge,  in  his  most  rare  work,  entitled  *  Wit's  Miseiie,  and 
the  World't  Madnesie,  dieooming  the  Devils  IncaznAl  of  this  Age,*  4to. 
Lend.  1596,  glancei  in  the  foUowieg  quaint  manner  at  the  superstitions 
of  this  and  St.  Peter^t  Dsjt  P*  18f  And  1^  S«  Peter  and  &  Panle  the 
fool  rideth  hinu" 
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If  Su  Pinl't  Day  be  fair  and  clear, 
It  doth  betide  a  happy  year ; 
If  tdoeteringwinda  do  blow  aloft, 
Then  wars  will  trouble  our  realm  full  oft; 

And  if  it  chance  to  snow  or  rain, 
Then  wiU  be  dear  ail  aorta  of  ^ain." 

The  Latin  is  given  differently  in  Heame's  edition  of  Robeit 
of  Ambary's  History  of  Edward  III.,  p.  266 : 

*•  Clara  dies  Pauli  Itona  tcnipora  denotat  anni. 
Si  nix  vel  pluvia,  desigiiai  tempera  cara. 
Se  fiant  nebulae,  morieotur  bestia  qiueque. 
8e  Hant  venti,  pneliabuntpnelia  gaitt''>  . 

Thus  translated  (ibid.)  under  the  title  of  The  Saying  of 
Erra  Pater  to  the  Husbandman 

"  If  the  day  of  St.  Paule  be  cleere, 
Then  shall  betide  an  happie  yeere : 
If  it  doe  chaunee  to  snow  or  raine. 
Then  shall  bee  deare  all  kinde  of  g;raine. 
But  if  the  winde  then  bee  alofte, 
Warrea  shall  ¥er  thia  redme  foU  oft : 
And  if  the  cloiides  make  daik  the  skie, 
Both  neate  and  lowle  thia  yein  ahall  die."* 


^  And  in  a  MS.  Rcgiater  of  Spalding,  tranteribed  in  Cole'a  MSSt  foL 
44,  fiiit.  Mus. 

Chora  dies  PinU  bona  tempora  denotat  anni ; 
Si  nix,     plnm,  deiignat  tenpora  ehara; 
Si  fiant  Tenti,  detignal  pnelia  geati ; 
Si  fiant  nebula,  periant  animafia  qnsqne." 

2  Among  Bagford's  fragments  of  books  preserved  with  the  Harleian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  5937,  are  several  pieces  of  an  almanack 
in  Rrench,  printed  at  Baale,in  1672.  Theie  lines  occur  in  one  upon  St. 
Panl'aDay: 

"  De  Sainct  Paul  la  claire  journee 
Nous  denote  une  bonne  annee ; 
S'il  fait  vent,  nous  aurons  la  guerre, 
8*0  neige  on  pleut,  cherts  tnr  tenre, 
S'on  Toit  fon  epals  les  bnniillafs, 
I  Mortality  de  tontes  para. 

S'il  y  a  beaucoup  d'ean  en  ce  moit, 
Get  an  pen  de  vin  croutre  tu  voia." 
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Willsford,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  145,  tells  us,  "  Some 
observe  the  25th  day  of  January,  celehrated  for  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul ;  if  fair  and  clear,  plenty ;  if  cloudy  or  misty, 
muck  cattle  will  die :  if  rain  or  snow  fall  that  day,  it  pre- 
sages a  dearth ;  and  if  windv.  wnrs ;  as  old  wives  do  dream*'* 
He  gives  tlie  verses  as  follow 

**  If  St.  Paul's  Day  beililr  and  eleir, 
It  does  betide  a  happy  year; 

But  if  it  chance  to  snow  or  rain, 
Then  will  be  dear  all  kind  of  grain : 
If  clouds  or  mists  do  dark  the  skie, 
Great  store  of  birds  and  beasts  shall  die ; 
And  if  the  winds  do  flv  aloft, 
Then  wars  shall  vex  the  kiugdome  oft." 

He  farther  informs  ns,  that  Others  observe  the  twelve 
days  of  Christmas,  to  foreshow  the  weather  in  all  the  twelve 
succeeding  moneths  respectively.*'  A  pleasant  writer  in  the 
World*  No,  10  (I  believe  the  late  Lord  Orford),  speaking  on 
the  alteration  of  the  style,  observes,  Who  that  hears  the 
following  verses,  but  must  grieve  for  the  shepherd  and  hus- 
bandman, who  may  have  all  their  prognostics  confounded,  and 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  beforehand  the  fate  of  their  markets  ? 
Antient  sages  sung — 

<  If  St.  Paol  be  fair  and  clear,'  &c" 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Characters  of  Virtues  and  Vices,  speak- 
ing of  the  superstitious  man,  observes  that  "  Saint  Paules 
Day  and  Saint  Swithines,  with  the  Twelve,  are  his  oracles, 
which  he  dares  believe  against  the  almanacke."  The  prog- 
nostications on  St.  Paul's  Day  are  thus  elegantly  modernized 
by  Gay,  in  his  Trivia  :— 

*'  AXL  SDpentitMmfroni  thy  breast  repel, 

^  Let  cred'lous  boys  and  prattling  nones  tdl 

How,  if  the  Festival  of  Paul  be  clear, 
Plenty  from  lib'ral  horn  shall  strow  the  year ; 
When  the  dark  skies  aissolve  in  snow  or  rain, 
The  laboring  hind  shall  yoke  the  steer  in  vain 
But  if  the  threat'ning  winds  in  tempests  roar, 
Then  warsludi  bathe  bar  waitcfldawwd  ta  gore.'' 

He  concludes, 

"  Let  no  todivnlgar  tales  debase  thy  ndnd, 
Nor  Pttol  nor  liwilbui  rale  the  doads  and  wind.** 
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[The  following  notices  are  taken  from  the  Book  of  Know- 
edge,  1703: — "If,  on  New  Years  Day,  the  clouds  in  the 
morning  be  red,  it  shall  be  an  angry  year,  with  much  war  and 
great  tempests.  If  the  sun  shine  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
there  shall  be  much  wind.  If  it  shine  on  St.  Paul's  Day,  it 
shall  be  a  fruitful  year  ;  and  if  it  rain  and  snow,  it  shall  be 
between  both.  If  it  be  very  misty,  it  betokeneth  great 
dearth.  If  it  thunder  UuU  day»  it  betokeneth  great  windfl, 
mnd  great  death,  especially  among^  rich  men*  that  year."] 

Schenldua,  in  his  treatise  on  Images,  chap,  xiii.,  says,  it  is 
a  custom  in  many  parts  of  Germany  to  drag  the  images  of 
St  Paul  and  St.  Urban  to  die  riTer»  if^  on  the  day  of  their 
feast,  it  happens  to  be  fool  weather*  Bourne  obserres,  upon 
8t.  Paul's  uay,  ^*  How  it  came  to  have  this  particular  knack 
of  foretdling  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  fotlowing  year,  is 
DO  easy  matter  to  find  out  The  monks,  who  were  nn- 
doiibtedly  the  first  who  made  this  wonderful  observation,  have 
taken  care  it  should  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  but  why  or 
for  what  reason  this  observation  was  to  stand  good  they  have 
taken  care  to  conceal.  St.  Paul  did  iudeed  labour  more 
abundantly  than  all  the  apostles  ;  but  never,  that  I  heard,  m 
the  science  of  astrology.  And  wh)  his  day  should  therefore 
be  a  standing  almanack  to  the  world  rather  than  the  day  of 
any  other  saint  will  be  pretty  hard  to  Md  out."' 

'    [Clara  diet  Paoli  bonitttem  denotat  smd ; 

Si  fuerint  venti,  crudelia  praelia  genti ; 
Quando  sunt  nebulas,  pereunt  animalia  quseque ; 
Si  nix  aut  pluvia  sit,  tunc  fiunt  omnia  cbanu 

Fevrier  de  tous  les  mois, 

Le  plus  court  et  sioins  courtois. 

Bn  Man  me  He,  en  Man  me  tsille, 

Je  roads  proa  qasiid  on  m'y  tnmuUe."— ICS.  HtrL  4043.] 
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CANDLEMAS  DAY- 

F£BEUARY  2. 

THE  PURIFICATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY. 

This  ia  called  in  the  north  of  Enf2:land  the  Wiyes'  Feast 
Day.  The  name  of  Candlemas  is  evidently  derired  from  the 
lights  vhieh  were  then  distrihated  and  carried  about  in  pro- 
cession,* 

In  the  first  Tolnme  of  Proclamations,  ftc,  folio,  remaining 

in  the  Archives  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  is 
preserved,  p.  138,  an  original  one,  priuted  in  black  letter, 
iind  dated  26th  February,  30  Hen.  VIII.,  "concerriyng  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  due  fourme  in  the  Churche  ot 
Englande,"  in  which  we  read  as  follows  : — "  On  Candelmas 
Dave  it  shall  be  declared  that  the  bearynge  of  candels  is  done 
in  the  memorie  of  Christe,  the  spirituall  lyghte,  when  Simeon 
dyd  prophecye,  as  it  is  redde  in  the  churche  that  daye.'* 
The  same  bad  been  declared  by  a  decree  of  Convocation. 
See  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  222. 

In  Herbert's  Country  Parson,  12mo.  Loud.  1675,  third 
impression,  p.  157$  be  tells  us,  "  Another  old  custom  (he  had 
been  speaking  of  processions)  there  is,  of  saying,  when  hght 
is  brought  in,  Qod  tends  us  the  light  cf  Heaven ;  and  the 
parson  likes  this  very  well.  light  is  a  great  blessing,  and  as 
great  as  food,  for  which  we  give  thanks:  and  those  tliat 
think  this  superstitions,  netther  know  superstiti  on  nor  them* 
selves."  This  appears  to  be  at  this  tune  totally  forgotten. 
In  the  ancient  calendar  of  the  Bomish  Church,  before  cited, 

I  Mr.  Donee's  MS.  Notes  say,  This  feast  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
iixairavTOLt  wludi  ngnifies  a  meeting,  because  Simeon  and  Anna  the 

prophetess  met  in  the  temple  at  the  presentation  of  our  Savionr." 
L'Estrange's  Alliances  of  Divine  Offices,  p.  147.  See  Luke  ii.— At  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  there  is  a 
procession  of  Saints,  among  whom  St.  Simeon  is  represented  with  a  mitre 
and  cap,  carr>ing  in  his  left  hand  a  basket  of  eggs.  Hist,  de  la  File 
Dieu,  p.  100.  *'  To  beare  theur  candels  soberly,  and  to  offier  them  to  the 
saintes,  not  of  God's  makynge,  but  the  carvers  and  paynters,'*  is  meiw 
tioned  among  the  Roman  Catholic  customs  censmed  by  John  Bale  in  his 
'  Declaration  of  Bonner's  Articles,'  1554,  signal.  4  b;  SS  is  ibid^  foL 
18  b.  **  to  coiyure  candels/' 
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I  find  the  subsequent  observations  on  the  2d  of  February^ 
usually  called  Candlemas  Day : — 

"  Torches  are  consecrated. 
Torches  are  given  away  for  many  days.** 

Pope  Sergius,  says  Bacon,  in  his  Reliques  of  Rome,  fol. 
164,  "commanded  that  all  the  people  should  go  on  proces- 
sion upon  Caiidleuiass  Day,  and  carry  candels  about  with 
them  brenning  in  their  hands  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  6B4«'' 
Hov  this  candle-bearing  on  Candlemas  Bay  came  first  up^ 
the  author  of  our  English  Festival  declareth  in  this  i«^np*T : 
"8omtyme»"  saith  he*    when  the  Romaines  by  great  myght 
and  royal  power  conquered  all  the  world,  they  were  ao  i 
proude,  that  they  forgat  6od»  and  made  them  mwm  gods 
after  their  own  lust.   And  eo  among  all  they  had  a  god  that 
they  called  Harsy  that  had  been  tofore  a  notable  Imight  in  ' 
battayle ;  and  so  they  prayed  to  hym  for  help,  and  for  that 
they  wonkl  speed  the  better  of  this  knight,  the  people  prayed 
and  did  great  worship  to  his  mother,  that  was  called  Februa, 
after  which  woman   much  people  have  opinion  that  the 
moneth  February  is  called.    Wherefore  the  second  dale  of 
thys  moneth  is  Candlemass  Day.    The  Romaines  this  night 
went  about  the  city  of  Rome  with  torches  and  candles 
brenning  in  worship  of  this  woman  Februa,  for  hope  to  have 
the  more  helpe  and  succoure  of  her  sonne  Mars.    Then  there 
was  a  Pope  that  was  called  Sergius,  and  when  he  saw  Chris- 
tian people  drawn  to  this  false  maumetry^  and  untrue  belief, 
he  thought  to  undo  this  foule  use  and  custom,  and  turn  it 
unto  God's  worship  and  our  Lady's,  and  gave  commandment 
that  all  Christian  people  should  come  to  church  and  o£fer  up 
a  candle  brennyng,  in  the  worshqi  that  they  did  to  thia 
woman  Februa,  and  do  worship  to  our  Lady  and  to  her 
Sonne  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    So  that  now  this  feast  is 
solemnly  hallowed  thorowe  all  Christendome«   And  every 
Christian  man  and  woman  of  covenable  age  is  bound  to 
come  to  church  and  offer  up  theur  candles,  as  though  tbey 
were  bodily  with  our  Lady,  hopyng  fbr  this  reference  and 
worship,  that  they  do  to  our  Ladye,  to  have  a  great  rewarde 
in  heaven,"  &c. 

>  Idolalqr.   Hsniwdl's  Dictionary,  p.  545. 
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The  Festyvall  adds,  A  candell  is  made  of  weke  and  wexe; 
80  was  Crystes  soule  hyd  within  the  manhode  :  alao  tte  fyre 
betokeneth  the  Qodhede  :  also  it  betokeneth  our  Laydes 
moderhede  and  maydenhede,  lyght  with  the  fyre  of  loveT' 
In  Bunstan's  Concord  of  Monastic  Rules  it  ia  directed  that^ 
on  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  monks  shall  go 
in  surplices  to  the  church  fw  eaneUea,  which  shall  be  com- 
seeratedt  tpruMed  wUh  holy  water,  and  censed  by  the  Abbai, 
Let  every  monk  take  a  can<Ue  fh>m  the  Sacrist,  and  light  it. 
Let  a  procession  be  made,  Thirds  and  Mass  be  celebrated,  and 
the  candles,  after  the  q^eritiff,  be  offered  to  the  priest.*'  See 
Fosbroke's  British  Monachism,  i.  28.  A  note  adds  :  "Candle- 
mas  Day.  The  candles  at  the  Purification  were  an  exchange 
for  the  lustration  of  the  Pagans,  and  candles  were  used  from 
the  parable  of  the  wise  yirgins."  (Alcuinus  de  Divinis 
Officiis,  p.  231.) 

It  was  anciently  a  custom  for  women  in  England  to  bear 
lights  when  they  were  churched,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing royal  bon  mot.  William  the  Conqueror,  by  reason  of 
sickness,  kept  his  chamber  a  long  time,  whereat  the  French 
K'm^,  scoffing,  said,  "The  King  of  England  lyeth  long  in 
child-bed which  when  it  was  reported  unto  King  William, 
he  answered,  "  When  I  am  churched,  there  shaU  be  a 
thousand  lights  in  France;"  (alluding  to  the  lights  that 
women  used  to  bear  when  they  were  churched :)  and  that  he 
performed  within  a  few  dales  after,  wasting  the  French  ter- 
ritories with  fire  and  sword.  ^ 

In  a  most  rare  book  entitled  The  Bumynge  of  Paules 
Church  in  London,  1561,  und  the  4  day  of  June,  by  Lyght- 
nynge,  &c.  8vo.  Lond.  1563,  we  read,  "In  Flaunders  everye 
Saturdaye  betwixt  Christmas  and  Candlemas  they  eate  flesh 
for  joy,  and  have  pardon  for  it,  because  oar  Layde  laye  so 
long  in  child-bedde  say  they.  We  here  may  not  eat  so :  the 
Pope  is  not  so  good  to  us ;  yet  surely  it  were  a  good  reason 
that  we  should  eat  ileshe  with  them  all  that  while  that  our 
Lady  lay  in  child-bed,  as  that  we  shuld  bear  our  candel  at  her 
chirchinge  at  Candlemas  with  theym  as  they  doe.  It  is  sel- 
dome  Bene  that  men  offer  candels  at  women's  churchmges, 
savinge  at  our  Ladies:  butreason  it  is  that  ahe  h^iTe  some 

>  Camden's  Remaiiu»  edit.  Syo.  Lond.  1674,  318* 
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preferement,  if  the  Pope  would  be  so  good  maieter  to  lie  as 
to  let  ae  eet  flesbe  with  tfaeym.*' 

In  LyMMis'  EnTirons  of  London,  i.  310,  among  Ua 
carioQs  extracts  from  the  efanrchwardens'  accounts  at  Lam- 
beth, I  find  the  foUowiiig:~«*  1519«  Paid  for  Smoke 
Money  at  Scynt  Haiy's  Eye,  0.  2.  6/*  This  occnra  again  in 
1521.~<'Pdd  by  my  Lord  of  Winchestef^s  acribe  for 
8HM>ke  Hone^,  0.  2. 

The  foOowing  ia  Baraabe  €kxige*a  Ttaaalation  of  Naogeoir- 
gus,  in  the  Popish  Kingdome,  f.  47  :  — 

Theu  comes  the  day  wherein  the  Virgin  offered  Christ  imto 

The  FatlHT  cliiffe,  as  Moyses  law  commanded  hir  to  do. 

Then  numbers  great  of  tapers  large  both  men  and  women  beare 

To  church,  being  haUnred  there  with  pomp^  and  dreadful  words  to  heare. 

This  done,  eche  man  iuii  caiideU  lightes  where  chieie&t  seemeth  hee. 

Whose  taper  grestett  may  be  teeasy  sad  fbrtoaste  to  bse ; 

Whose  esndeU  barneth  dene  sod  bris^htv  a  wondroai  foies  aad  mi^t 

Doth  in  these  candels  lie,  loAicA  {f  a#  my  ffmt  ik&g  Ught, 

They  sure  beUne  that  neyther  storme  or  tempest  dare  abidif 

Nor  thunder  fn  the  nkiea  be  heard,  nor  amy  derifs  xpide^ 

NvrfearrfnUe  qtriiet  that  toaUse  by  mgki,  nor  hmrU  qfjroii  or  Aaiie," 

Ve  read  in  Wodde^a  Dialogue,  dted  more  particnlarly 
nnder  Pahn  Sunday,  "Where/ore  9erveth  holye  emdeUf 
(Nicholas)*    To  Hffhi  up  in  thunder,  and  to  bleise  men  when 

they  lye  a  dying.**  ^  Thomas  Legh,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Cromwell,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  (MS.  Cotton.  Nero, 
b.  iii.  f.  115),  finishes,  "Valete  Hamburgiee  in  fasto  Purifi- 
cationis  Beatse  Mariae  quo  Candelas  accensas  nou  videbam, 
satis  tamen  clara  dies." 

In  some  of  the  ancient  illuminated  Calendars  a  woman 
holding  a  taper  in  each  hand  is  represented  in  the  month  of 
February.  In  the  Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Booke,  &c. 
from  Wyttonburge  by  Nicholas  Dorcaster,  1554,  8yo.  we 
find— 

The  Hallowing  of  Candles  upon  Candlemas  Day** 

The  Prayer,— ''O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  I-bleese  thou  this 
creature  of  a  waxen  taper  at  our  hamble  supplication,  and  by 
the  vertue  of  the  holy  crosse,  poor  thou  into  it  an  heavenly 

'  See  on  this  subject  Dupr^'s  '  Conformity  between  Ancient  aad 
Modern  Ceremonies/  p.  96,  and  Stopford's  '  Psgsno-Papismus,'  p.  238. 
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benediction  ;  that  as  thou  hast  graunted  it  unto  man's  use  for 
the  expelling  of  darkness,  it  may  receave  such  a  strength  and 
blessing,  thorow  the  token  of  the  holy  crosse,  that  in  what 
places  soever  ii  be  l^ted  or  set,  the  Devil  may  (wM  out  of 
iko9€  iaiitaeiom,  mid  irembU  for  ftm^  and  fiy  away  di- 
wuragedf  and  presume  no  more  to  unquiet  them  that 
thee,  who  with  Gad,**  &c  Then  follow  other  prayers,  m 
wJiich  occur  ^ese  passages :  "  We  humbly  beseech  thee»  that 
dum  w3t  Touchsafe  +  to  blesae  and  sanctify  theee  eamiela 
prepared  wUo  theueea  of  men,  and  health  ^  bodioi  mad 
aoiUee,  ae  wel  on  the  land  ae  in  the  watere**  ^'Touchsafe 
+  to  bksseand  +  sanctifye»  and  with  the  candle  of  heavenly 
benediction,  to  lighten  iheee  taperes  which  we  thy  servants 
taking  in  the  honour  of  thy  name  (when  they  aire  lighted)  de- 
sire to  hears**  &c.  " Here  let  the  candles  be  sprinkled  with 
holy  water.'*  Concluding  with  this  rubrick:  — " /FAeyi  the 
halowyng  of  the  candels  is  done,  let  the  candels  be  lighted  aiid 
distributed** 

In  Bisbop  Bonner's  Injunctions,  a.d.  1555,  printed  that 
year  by  John  Cawood,  4to.  we  read,  "  that  hearyng  of  candels 
on  Candelmasse  Daie  is  doone  in  the  memorie  of  our  Saviour 
Jesu  Christe,  the  spirituall  lyght,  of  whom  Sainct  Symeon 
dyd  prophecie,  as  it  is  redde  m  the  church  that  day."  The 
ceremonVy  however,  had  been  previously  forbidden  in  the 
metropolis :  for  in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  edited  by  Howes,  ed. 
1631,  p.  595,  we  find,  "  On  the  second  of  February,  ld47-% 
being  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  our  Lady,  commonly 
Ganmemasse  Day,  the  bearing  of  candles  iu  the  churdi  waa 
left  off  throughout  the  whole  citie  of  London." 

At  the  end  of  a  curious  sennon,  entitled  ^e  Yanitie  and 
Downefidl  of  the  saperstitions  Popish  Ceremonies,  preached 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,  by  one  Peter  Smart,  a 
Ptebend  there,  July  27,  1628,"  Edinb.  1628,  I  find,  in  "a 
briefe  bat  true  historicall  narration  of  some  notorious  acts 
and  speeches  of  Mr.  John  Cosens,**  (Bishop  of  Durham,)  the 
following  :  "  Fourthly,  on  Caudlemass  Day  last  past,  Mr. 
Cosens,  in  renuiug  that  Popish  ceremonie  of  burning  candles, 
to  the  honour  of  our  Ladve,  busied  himself  from  two  of  the 
docke  in  the  afternoone  till  foure,  in  climbing  long  ladders 
to  stick  up  wax  candles  in  the  said  cathedral  church  :  the 
number  of  all  the  candies  burnt  that  eYening  was  two  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty,  bcBidcs  sixteen  torches :  sixty  of  those 
burning  tapers  and  torches  standinc;  upon  and  near  the  high 
altar  (as  he  calls  it,)  where  no  man  came  nigh." 

In  Nichols's  ChurchwardenB'  Accompts,  1797,  p.  270,  in 
those  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  London,  under  the  year  15 10, 
i$  the  foUowing  article :  Paid  to  Bandolf  Merchaunt,  wez- 
diandileTt  for  the  Paacall,  the  Tapers  afifore  the  Rode,  the 
Croat  GandeUeSy  and  Judas  Candelles,  ix*  iiij**."  In  the 
ehordiwaideDa'  aceoimta  of  the  pariah  of  Alhallowa  Staining^ 
mcmtioii  of  theae  freqoentlj  occurs.  Item :  paid  to  WDliam 
Bruce*  peyntnr,  the  ziij.  day  of  Aprill»  for  peyntyng  the 
Jodaiiaof  thePa8chall,andof  the  Bode-loft, zz^  Item:  paid 
the  xz.  day  of  Aprile  to  Thomas  Arlome,  joynour,  for  stuff  , 
and  workmanship,  planyng,  and  settyng  up  the  said  JudoM 
of  the  Paschall  and  the  llode-Ioft,  and  for  the  horde  that 
the  Crucifix,  Marie,  and  John  standen  in,  iij'  vj'*.*'  And  ad- 
verting to  their  dealings  with  William  Symmys,  wax  chauu- 
deller,  the  churchwardens  observe,  "Also  he  receysed  of  us 
Churchwardens  of  the  beame  lighte  in  cleyr  wax  xlviij''.  be- 
side the  Judaces,  Also  receyvid  of  hym  in  tenable  candy  Us 
for  the  Judas  and  the  Crosse  Candvll  on  Ester  evvn  and  the 
paschall."  Tenable  is  a  misnomer  for  teneber  or  tenebrse.  ^ 
So  in  a  subsequent  entry,  "  for  our  sepulchre  hght,  our  pas- 
chall  and  Judas  eandells  called  teneber  candylls." 

There  is  a  canon/'  says  BournSj  in  the  Council  of  Trul- 
lus,  "against  those  who  baked  a  cake  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin's  lying-in^  in  which  it  is  decreed  that  no  such  cere- 
mony should  be  observed,  because  she  suffered  no  pollution, 
and  therefore  needed  no  purification.'*  The  purple-flowered 
Ladu*9  Thuil09  the  leaves  of  which  are  beautifully  diver- 
sified  with  numerous  white  spots,  like  drops  of  mill^  is  vul- 
garly thought  to  have  been  originally  marked  by  the  felling 
of  some  drops  of  the  Virgin  Mar3r's  milk  on  it,  whence,  no 
doubt,  its  name  Lady^Sy  i.  e.  Our  Lady's  Thistle,  An  inore- 
nious  little  invention  of  the  dark  ages,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
has  been  of  service  to  the  cause  of  superstition.^ 

*  Teneble  Wednesday  is  mentioned  by  Palsgrave,  1530.   See  further 
in  Halliwell's  Dictionary,  p.  858. 

•  Marry,  a  term  of  asseveration  in  common  use,  was  originally,  in 
Popish  times,  a  mode  of  sweaiing  by  the  Virgm  Mary  ;  q.  d.  by  Mary, 
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At  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire,  the  Sunday  before  Candlemas 
Day  the  collegiate  church,  a  fine  ancient  buiLding,  is  one  con* 
tinued  blaze  H  light  all  the  afternoon  by  an  immense  num- 
ber of  candles.    See  Gent.  Hag.  1790,  p.  719. 

The  following  ia  from  Herrick'a  Heaperides,  p.  337  :— 

Cermnmuea/ar  Candlma$8  Eve** 

**Dowii  with  the  Rosemary  and  Bayes, 
Down  with  the  Misleto  ; 
Instead  of  Holly,  now  up-raise 
The  greener  Box  for  show. 

The  Holly  hitherto  did  sway. 

Let  Box  now  domineere 
Until  the  dancing  £aster  Day 

Or  Baster's  Eye  appeare. 

Then  youthful  Box,  which  now  hath  grace 

Your  houses  to  renew, 
Grown  old,  surrender  must  his  placet 

Unto  the  crisped  Tew. 

When  Yew  is  out,  then  Birch  comes  in, 

And  many  flowers  beside  ; 
Both  of  a  firesh  and  fragrant  kinne 

To  honour  Whitsontide. 

Green  Rushes  then,  and  sweetest  Bents, 

With  cooler  Oaken  boughs, 
Come  in  for  comely  ornaiueats, 

To  re-adorn  the  bouse. 

Thus  times  do  shift ;  each  thing  his  turue  do's  hold; 
New  things  succeed,  as  formei  things  grow  old." 

So  again,  p.  361 

'*  Down  with  the  Moammy  and  so 
Down  with  the  Baies  and  Misleioe: 
Down  with  the  Holly,  Jvie,  all 
Wherewith  ye  dress  the  ChristmoM  Hallt 
That  so  the  superstitious  find 
No  one  least  branch  tfiere  left  behind  : 
For  look  how  many  leaves  there  be 
Kei^eeted  there,  (maids,  trust  to  me) 
So  many  goNuu  you  MU  tee/* 


So  alao  Marrow 'bones,  for  the  knees.  Ill  bring  him  down  upon  his 
Marrow-bmiM^  i>  e.  Ill  make  him  bend  hia  knees  at  he  doea  to  the 
VirgmMmy. 

A 
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The  MibMqnent  CeremoniM  fbr  Candlemiiie  Jhf*  u-f 
alto  mentioned  id  p.  337  : — 

Kindle  the  Ckrkitmii  krmid,  uid  ihn 

Till  nume^et  let  it  borne; 
Which  quenchty  then  lay  it  np  a^en 

Till  Chrigimia  next  retnrae. 

Part  annst  be  kept  wbacewith  to  teend' 

The  ChrUtmoM  Log  next  yeare ; 
And  where  'tis  safely  kept,  the  fiend 
Can  do  no  mitchiefe  there." 

Also  in  p.  338 : — 

**  End  now  the  white  loafe  and  the  pye, 
And  Ut  all  ttporU  with  Christmat  dye." 

^^Tbm  ie  a  general  tiadition"  aaya  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
in  most  |parta  of  Europe,  that  inferreth  the  coldneaa  of  ano» 

ceeding  winter  from  the  ahioing  of  the  enn  on  Candlemas 

Day,  according  to  the  prombiall  distich  :— 

'*  Si  Sol  splendescat  Maria  purificante» 
Major  erit  glacies  post  festum  quam  fuit  ante." 

In  the  Coontry  Almanack  for  1676*  onder  February  we 
read, 

**tml  weather  ia  no  newa,  hail,  nda,  aad  mow 
Are  now  expected,  and  etteeni*d  no  woe  s 

Nay,  'tis  an  omen  bad,  the  yeomen  say, 
If  PhoBbua  shewi  his  face  the  second  daj." 

The  almanack  printed  at  Baale  in  1672»  already  quoted. 
say8» 

**  Selon  les  Anciens  se  dit : 
Si  le  SdeU  dainnenllnit, 
A  la  Cbanddenr  font  Terres 
Qn'eneoieun  Hyver  Tona  aurez : 
Pourtant  gardez  bien  votre  foin. 
Car  il  vous  sera  de  besoin  : 
Par  cette  reigle  se  gouverne 
L'Ours,  ^ui  retourne  en  sa  caveme." 

Martin^  in  his  description  of  the  Western  lalands,  1716,  p. 
1 19,  mentions  an  ancient  eostom  obserred  on  the  second  of 
February;  **The  mistress  and  servants  of  each  family  take 
a  aheaf  of  oata  and  dress  it  up  in  woman's  apparel,  put  it  in 

«Toli|^t.  See Halliwdl'a Dictionny, i». 85S. 
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s  large  basket,  and  lay  a  wooden  dub  by  it»  and  this  they  call 
Briid^sBed;  and  then  the  mistress  and  servants  cry  three 

times,  Briid  is  come,  Briid  is  welcotne.  This  they  do  just 
before  going  to  bed,  aud  when  they  rise  in  the  morning  they 
look  among  the  ashes,  expecting  to  see  the  impression  of 
Briid's  club  there ;  which  if  they  do,  they  reckon  it  a  true 
presage  of  a  ^ood  crop  and  prosperous  year,  and  tiie  contrary 
they  take  as  an  ill  omen." 

Ray,  in  his  Collection  of  Proverbs,  has  preserved  two  re- 
lating to  this  day.  **  On  Candlemas  Day,  throw  candle  and 
candle-stick  away and  **  Sow  or  set  beans  on  Candlemas 
Waddle."  Somerset.  In  Somersetshire  waddle  means  wane 
of  the  moon.   [Another  proYerb^  on  this  day  may  also  be 

**  The  hmd  had  as  lief  see 
His  wife  on  a  bier, 
As  that  Candlemas  Day 

Should  be  pleasant  and  dear." 

And  it  is  a  custom  with  old  country  people  in  Scotland  to 
prognosticate  this  weather  of  the  coming  season  by  tne 
adage, — 

**  If  Candlemas  is  fair  and  clear, 
There'll  be  twa  winters  in  the  year."] 


ST.  BLAZE'S  DAY. 

FSBEVABr  3. 

MiNSHEW,  in  his  Dictionary,  under  the  word  Hocke-tide, 
speaks  of  **  St.  Blaze  his  day,  about  Candlenoas,  when 
country  women  goe  about  and  make  good  cheere,  and  if  they 

>  [The  Ibllowing  lines  are  copied  from  an  etattf  MS,  hi  Ode's  MSS.  toL 
44»  Brit.  Mvs.^ 

Imber  si  datur,  Virgo  dum  purificatur, 
Inde  notatur  quod  hyemps  abinde  fugaturs 
St  so)  det  radium,  fhgus  erit  uimium.] 
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find  any  of  their  neighbour  women  a  spinning  that  day,  they 
borne  and  uake  a  blaie  of  fire  of  the  distaffe,  and  thereof 
called  8.  Blase  hu  day."  Sr.  Percy,  in  hia  notea  to  Ae 
Northumberland  Honaehold  Book,  p.  333,  tdla  ua,  '«Tho  ' 
AnnWeraary  of  St.  Blazina  ia  the  3d  of  Febmarv,  when  it  ia 
still  the  custom  in  many  parte  of  England  to  light  up  fires 
on  the  hills  on  St.  Blayse  night :  a  cuatom  anciently  taken  up, 
perhaps,  for  no  bi  tter  reason  tlian  the  jingUng  resemblance  of 
his  name  to  the  word  Blaze."* 

Reginald  Scott,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  cd.  1665,  p. 
137,  gives  us  a  charm  used  in  the  Romish  Church  upon  St. 
Blaze's  Day,  that  will  fetch  a  thorn  out  of  any  place  of  one's 
body,  a  bone  out  of  the  throat,  &c.,  to  wit,  **  Call  upon  God, 
and  remember  St.  Blaze."  [An  ancient  receipt  "for  a  stop- 
page in  the  throat"  was  the  following, — **  Hold  the  diseased 
party  by  the  throat,  and  pronounce  these  words,  Blaze,  the 
martyr  and  servant  of  Jeana  Chriat,  commanda  thee  to  paaa 
up  and  down."] 

The  following  ia  the  account  of  Blase  in  the  Poptah 

Songdome,  f.  47:~ 

Then  followeth  good  Sir  Btaie,  who  doth  a  waxen  candeU  give, 
And  holy  water  to  his  men,  whereby  they  salely  live. 
I  divers  barrek  oft  have  seene,  drawne  Ottt  of  water  cleare. 
Through  one  small  blessed  bone  of  this  same  Martyr  heare : 
And  caryed  thence  to  other  townes  and  cities  farre  away, 
£ch  supentitioa  doth  require  such  earnest  kinde  of  play." 

In  The  Goatumea  of  Yorkshire,  4to.,  1814,  PI  37,  ia  n 
representation  of  the  wool-comhers'  Juhilee  on  this  day.  The 
writer,  in  illnatration  of  it,  aaya,  Blaize  or  Blaaina,  the  prin- 
cipal personage  in  thia  feativity  and  proceaaion,  waa  biahop 
of  Sebaata  in  Armenia,  and  the  patron  aaint  of  that  country. 
Sereral  manrelloua  atoriea  are  related  of  him  by  Mede,  in  lua 
'  Apostacy  of  the  Latter  Timea,'  but  he  neeH  only  be  noticed 
here  as  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  art  of  combing  wool.  On 

*  I  find  the  following  in  Du  Cange's  Glossary,  hi  voce  Featum  S, 
Blnsii.  **  Cur  hac  die  Populus  lumina  pro  domibus  vel  animaUbus  ac- 
cendere  soleret,  atque  adeo  eleemosynos  largiri  docet  Honorius  Augustod. 
Lib.  iii.  cap.  25."  Hospinian,  in  his  book  De  Orig.  Fester.  Christian.  foL 
43,  speaking  of  St.  Blaiiius  Day,  says,  '*  In  &acris  ejus  candela  offertur ; 
Nugantur  enim,  Tiduam  qoandani  poici  mactatl  caput,  pedes  candelam  et 
penem  Blario  in  cazoerem  attuliMe.''  These  caadlte  man  said  to  be 
good  for  the  tooth-ache,  and  for  diseased  cattle. 
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this  account  tlie  wool-oombers  have  a  jubOee  on  bis  festiTal, 
the  3d  of  February.  The  next  principal  character  is  Jason ; 
bat  the  story  of  the  Odden  Fleece  is  so  well  known  that  no 

introduction  can  be  necessary  to  the  hero  of  that  beautiful 
allegory.  The  enterprising  genius  of  Britain  never  ceases  to 
realize  the  fable  by  rewarding  many  a  British  Jason  with  a 
golden  fleece.  The  following  is  the  order  of  this  singular 
procession,  denominated  from  its  principal  character  Bishop 
Blaize  :  — The  masters  on  horseback,  with  each  a  white  sliver; 
the  masters'  sous  on  horseback ;  their  colours  ;  the  ap- 
prentices on  horseback,  in  their  uniforms ;  music  ;  the  king 
and  queen  ;  the  royal  family  ;  their  guards  and  attendants  ; 
Jason  ;  the  golden  fleece ;  attendants  ;  bishop  and  chaplain  ; 
their  attendants ;  shepherd  and  shepherdess ;  shepherd's 
swainSy  attendants,  &c. ;  foremen  and  wool-sorters  on  horse- 
back ;  combers*  colours ;  wool-combers,  two  and  two,  with 
ornamented  caps,  wool- wigs,  and  various  coloured  sliTm/' 
See  a  further  account  in  Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  i,  210. 


VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

FSBEUAEY  14. 

It  is  a  ceremony,  says  Bourne,  never  omitted  among  the 
Yolgar,  to  draw  loti»  which  they  term  ValentineB,  on  the  eve 
b^re  Valentine  Day.  The  names  of  a  select  number  of  one 
aex  are,  by  an  equal  number  of  the  other,  put  into  some 
vessel ;  ana  after  that  every  one  draws  a  name,  which,  for  the 
present,  is  called  their  Valentine,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  good 
omen  of  their  being  man  and  wife  afterwards.  He  adds,  there 
is  a  rural  tradition,  that  on  this  day  every  bird  chooses  its 
mate,  and  concludes  that  perhaps  the  youthful  part  of  the 
world  hath  first  practised  this  custom,  so  common  at  this 
season.    This  idea  is  thus  expressed  by  Chaucer 

"  Nature,  the  vicare  of  the  Almightie  Lord, 
That  bote,  colde,  hevie,  light,  moist,  and  drie,^ 
Hath  koit  by  even  number  of  accord, 
In  easie  voice  began  to  speak  and  say, 
Fooles,  take  heed  of  my  sentence  I  pray, 
And  for  your  own  ease  in  fordring  of  your  need, 
As  llttt  as  I  BDsy  speak  I  wUl  me  speed. 
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Ye  know  well,  how  on  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
By  my  statute  and  through  my  governauncc, 

Ye  doe  chese  your  makes,  and  after  flie  away 
With  hem  as  I  pricke  you  with  pleasaunce." 

Shakespeare,  in  bis  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  alludes  to 
the  old  sayingy  that  birdB  begin  to  couple  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day 

"   St.  Valentine  is  past ; 

Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ?^ 

I  once  thought  this  castom  might  have  been  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  superstition  in  the  Church  of  Borne  on  this  day,  of 
choosing  patrons  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  that,  because 
ghosts  were  thought  to  walk  on  the  night  of  this  day,  or  about 
una  time,  and  that  gallantry  had  taken  it  up  when  supmti* 
tion  at  the  Reformation  had  been  compeUed  to  let  it  fUlJ 
Since  that  time  I  ha?e  found  unquestionable  authority  to 
diow  that  the  custom  of  choosing  Valentines  was  a  sport 
practised  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry  of  England  as  eaily  as 
the  year  1476.  See  a  letter  dated  February  1446,  in  Fenn's 
Paston  Letters,  ii.  211.  Of  this  custom  John  Lydgate,  the 
monk  of  Bury,  makes  mention,  as  follows,  in  a  poem  written 
by  him  in  praise  of  Queen  Catherine,  consort  to  Henry  V. 
MS.  Harl,  225 1 . 

•*  Seynte  Valentine,  of  custom  yeere  hy  yeere 

Men  have  an  iisaunce  in  this  regioun 
To  loke  and  serche  Cupide's  Kalendere, 

Andchote  theyr  choyse  by  grate  affeccioim ; 

Such  as  ben  pfike  with  Cupidet  nuM^nm, 
Takyng  theyr  choyse  as  theyr  sort  doth  ftUe  ; 
But  I  loTe  oon  wlUch  ezodlith  sUe." 

'  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Poeticall  Devises,  &c.,  done  by 

the  same  poet,  in  print  and  MS.,  preseryed  at  the  end  of 

Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer^s  works,  fol.  Lond.  1602,  f.  376, 
occurs  one  with  the  title  of  Chusing  Loves  on  S,  Valentine* 9 
Bay.  **  Lydgate,'*  says  Warton,  "  was  not  only  the  poet  of 
his  monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general.  If  a  Disguising 
was  intended  by  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  a  Mask  before 
his  Majesty  at  Eltham,  a  May  game  for  the  Sheriffs  and  Alder- 
men of  London,  a  Mumming  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  Pro^ 
cession  of  Pageants  from  the  Creation  for  the  Festival  of 

'  I  find  in  the  old  Romish  calendar,  already  cited,  the  Ibllowing  ob* 
servation  on  the  Uth  of  Febniaiy  s— ^  Manes  nocte  vagsiicrediutar/ 
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Corpus  Christiy  or  a  Carol  for  the  CarmuBHan^  Lydgate  vas 
oontulted,  and  gave  the  poetry/*  The  above  catalogue  men- 
tioDa  also,  by  Lydgate,  a  vUguising  before  the  Mayor  of 
London,  by  the  Mercers  ;*  a  JJUguinng  before  the  King  in  the 
Castle  of  Hartford ;  a  Mumming  before  the  King,  at  Eltham  ; 
a  Mumming  before  the  King,  at  \Yindsore ;  and  a  ballad  given 
to  Henry  VI.  and  his  mother  on  New  Yeare's  Day,  at  Hart- 
ford." Warton  has  also  given  a  curious  French  Valentine, 
composed  by  Gower.  See  a  curious,  but  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, note  upon  this  subject,  by  Monsieur  Duchat,  in  the 
quarto  edition  of  Rabelais,  i.  393.  There  is  an  account  of  tlie 
manner  in  which  St.  Valentine's  Day  was  anciently  observed 
in  France,  in  Goujet,  Biblioth^ue  Fran^oise,  ix.  206,  together 
with  some  poems  compose4  by  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
father  of  Louis  XII.,  when  prisoner  in  England,  in  honour  of 
that  festival. 

The  foUowing  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  jeox  d'etq^ta  on 
Ihia  occasion  that  I  haTC  met  with. 

*'  To  Dorifida,  on  Valentine' s  Bay. 

'*  Look  bow,  my  dear,  the  feather'd  kind« 
By  mutual  caresses  joyn'd, 
Bill,  and  seem  to  teach  us  two 
What  we  to  leve  and  custom  owe. 

Shall  only  you  and  I  forbear 
To  meet,  and  make  a  happy  pair  ? 
Shalt  we  alone  delay  to  live  ? 
This  day  an  age  of  hliss  may  give. 

But  ah !  when  I  the  proflfer  make, 
Still  coyly  yon  refine  to  take 
My  heart  I  dedicate  in  vain, 
The  too  mean  present  yov  disdsin. 

.  Tet»  since  the  solemn  time  sllows 
To  choose  the  olijeet  of  our  vows. 
Boldly  I  dare  profess  my  flame, 
Froud  to  be  yours  by  any  name." 

Satyn  qf  Boileau  Imitated,  1696,  p.  101. » 

«  In  the  French  Almanack  of  1672,  which  has  been  before  quoted,  we 
read,  ^  Du  14  Fefher*  qui  est  le  propre  jour  Sainct  Vslentin  on  souloit 
dire. — 

**  Saignee  du  jour  Sainct  Valentin 
Faict  du  Sang  net  sohr  et  matin  t 
Bt  la  saignee  du  jonr  devaat 
Garde  de  flevies  eh  tout  Tan.** 
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Henick  has  the  foUowing  mbit  Heapcridea^  p.  172 

*'  To  his  Valentine  on  S.  Valentine^ a  Day. 

**  Oft  have  I  heard  both  youth  and  yirgins  say, 
Birds  chuse  their  mates,  and  couple  toO|thit  dajf 
But  by  their  flight  I  never  can  divine 
W  hen  i  shall  couple  with  mj  Valentine.'' 

In  Ihidley  Lord  North's  Forest  of  Varieties^  1645,  p.  61»  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  he  says,  "  A  lady  of  wit  and  qnalitie, 

whom  you  well  know,  would  never  put  herself  to  the  chance  of 
a  Valentine,  t^aying  that  6hee  xvouUi  never  couple  herselfe  but 
by  choyee.  The  custome  and  charge  of  Valentines  is  not  ill 
leftf  with  many  other  such  costly  and  idle  custames,  which  by 
a  tacit  generall  consent  wee  lay  downe  as  obsolete.*'  In  Ca- 
rolina, or  Loyal  Poems,  by  Thomas  Sbipman,  p.  135,  is  a 
copy  of  verses,  entitled,  "The  Rescue,  1672.  To  Mrs.  D.C., 
whose  name  being  Left  after  drawing  YiUmtiM9t  (Pid  cast  into 
ike  Jire,  was  snatcht  out** 

'*  1,  like  the  angel,  did  aspire 
Your  Name  to  reicae  from  the  fire. 
If  y  seal  succeeded  for  your  tuttme^ 

Bat  I,  alas  I  caught  all  the  flame  1 
A  meaner  offering  thus  suffic'd, 
And  Isaac  was  not  saciific'd.'' 

I  have  searched  the  legend  of  St.  Valentine,  hut  think  there 
ia  no  occurrence  in  his  life  that  could  have  given  rise  to  this 
ceremony.  Wheatley,  in  his  Illustration  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  1848,  p.  57,  tells  us  that  St.  Valentine  "  waa  a  man  of 
most  admirable  parts,  and  so  famous  for  hia  loYe  and  charity, 
that  the  custom  of  choosing  Valentines  upon  his  Festival 
(which  ia  still  practised)  took  its  rise  from  thence."  I  know 
not  how  my  mders  wiU  be  satisfied  with  thia  learned  writer'a 
explication.  He  has  given  us  no  premisesi  in  my  opinion, 
from  which  we  can  draw  any  such  condnsion.  Were  not  all 
the  saints  supposed  to  be  fiunous  for  their  love  and  charity  ? 
Surely  he  does  not  mean  that  we  should  underatand  the  word 
love  here  as  implying  gallantry  1 

In  the  British  Apoilo,  1708,  vol.  i.  No.  3,  we  read,— 

^y  Vatentiae's  a  day  to  choose 
A  mistreat,  and  ourfrvedom  loote, 
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May  I  my  nason  interpose, 

The  question  with  an  answer  dose» 

To  imitate  we  have  a  mind, 

And  couple  like  the  winged  kind." 

In  the  same  work,  vol.  ii.  No.  2,  1/09  : — "  Question :  In 
chusing  Valentines  (according  to  custom),  is  not  the  party 
chusiiig  (be  it  man  or  woman)  to  make  a  present  to  the  party 
chosen  ?  Amwer  :  We  think  it  more  projier  to  say,  drawing 
of  Valentines,  since  the  most  customarv  way  is  tor  each  to 
take  his  or  her  lot — and  chance  cannot  be  termed  choice.  Ac- 
cording to  this  method  the  obligations  are  equal,  and  there- 
fore it  was  formerly  the  custom  mutually  to  preseuty  but  now 
it  is  customary  only  for  the  gentlemen. 

The  learned  Moieain  tells  ua  that  at  this  festival  the  men 
naed  to  make  the  women  preBents,  as,  upon  another  occasion, 
the  women  used  to  do  to  the  men  :  but  that  pxeaents  were  made 
reewtocalhj  on  this  day  in  Scotland. 

Gay  has  left  as  a  poetical  description  of  some  rural  ceremo- 
nies used  on  the  morning  of  this  day : 

**  Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirpings  find» 
I  early  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Before  the  sun  had  chas'd  the  stars  away : 
ApfieM  I  went,  amid  the  moming  dew, 
To  mUk  my  kine  (for  so  should  houae-wives  do), 
Tliee  first  I  spied,  and  the  first  swain  we  see, 
In  ipite  of  Fortune,  ahaU  our  true  love  ba." 

Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  tells  us,  that  in  February 
young  persons  draw  Valentines,  and  from  thence  collect  their 
future  fortune  in  the  nuptial  state ;  and  Goldsmith,  in  his 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  describing  the  manners  of  some  rustics* 
tells  us  they  sent  true-love  knots  on  Valentine  morning.^ 

I  The  following  is  from  Buchanan - 

Festa  Valentino  rcdiit  Lux  

Quisque  sibi  Sociam  jam  legit  ales  Avem. 
Inde  sibi  Dominam  per  sortes  quaerere  in  Annum 

Mansit  ab  antiquis  mors  repetitus  avis : 
Quisque  legit  Dominam,  quani  casto  observet  amore, 

Quam  nitidis  aertis,  obsequioque  colaft: 
Mittere  cm  potalt  Usndl  Mmmaeula  Veiia.*' 
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Lewis  Owen,  in  Ui  work  entitled  the  Unmaeldng  of 
•11  Popish  Monks,  Friers,  and  Jesuits,  1628,  p.  97,  speaJking 
of  its  being  **  now  among  the  Papists  as  it  was  heretofore 
among  the  heathen  people,'*  says  that  the  former  **  have  as 
many  saints,  which  they  honour  as  gods,  and  every  one  have 
their  several  charge  assigned  unto  them  by  God,  for  the  suc- 
cour of  men,  women,  and  children,  yea,  over  countries,  com- 
monwealths, cities,  provinces,  and  churches  ;  nay,  to  help 
oves,  et  boves,  et  ecetera  pecora  campi and  instances)  among 
many  others,  "  S,  Valentine  for  Lovers^ 

We  iind  the  following  curious  species  of  divination  in  the 
Connoisaear,  as  practised  on  Valentine's  Day  or  Eve.  Last 
Friday  was  Valentine's  Day,  and  the  night  before  I  got  five 
bay-leaveSy  and  pinned  four  of  them  to  the  four  cornera  of 
my  pillow,  and  Uie  fifth  to  the  middle ;  and  then,  if  I  dreamt 
of  my  aweetheart^  Betty  said  we  ahoold  be  married  before 
the  Year  waa  oat.  Bnt»  to  make  it  more  anre,  I  boiled  an  egg 
hardt  and  took  ont  the  yolk,  and  filled  it  with  salt ;  and  when 
I  went  to  bed,  eat  it  ahell  and  dl,  inthoat  speaking  or  drink- 
ing after  it.  We  also  wrote  oor  lovers*  names  upon  bita  of 
paper,  and  rolled  them  np  in  clay,  and  pat  them  into  water, 
and  the  first  that  rose  up  was  to  be  our  Valentine.  Would  you 
think  it  Mr.  Blossom  was  my  man.  I  lay  a-bed  and  shut 
my  eyes  all  the  morning  till  he  came  to  our  house  ;  for  I 
would  not  have  seen  another  man  before  him  for  all  the 
world." 

Grose  explains  Valentine  to  mean  the  first  woman  seen  by  a 
man,  or  man  seen  by  a  woman,  on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  the 
14th  of  February.  [Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  Dictionary,  p.  907, 
says  the  name  drawn  by  lots  was  the  Valentine  of  the  writer* 
and  quotes  the  following  from  the  MS.  Earl.  1735 : — 

**  Thow  it  bs  sle  other  wjn, 
Godys  Ustcyng  have  he  aind  mynt 

My  none  gentyl  volontynf 
Good  Toma«  the  frere." 

On  Valentine's  Day,  1667»  Pepya  aaya,  ^'Thia  morning 
came  np  to  my  wife'a  bedside,  I  being  np  dressing  myaelf, 
little  Will  M eroer  to  her  Valentine,  and  brought  her  name 
written  upon  bine  paper,  in  gold  letters  done  by  himself,  very 
pretty ;  and  we  were  both  well  pleased  with  it.  But  I  am  also 
this  year  my  wife's  Valentin^  and  it  will  cost  me  «£5,  but  that 
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I  miiBt  liave  laid  out  if  we  bad  not  been  Talentinea.*'  He  after- 
wards adds,  I  find  tbat  Mm.  Pierce's  little  girl  is  my  Valen- 
tine, Bhe  having  drawn  me ;  which  I  was  not  sorry  for,  it 
easing  me  of  something  more  that  I  must  have  given  to  others  ; 
But  here  I  do  first  observe  the  fashion  of  drawing  of  mottos  as 
well  as  names  ;  so  that  Pierce,  who  drew  my  wife,  did  also 
draw  a  motto,  and  this  girl  drew  another  for  me.  What  mine 
was  I  forgot;  but  my  wife's  was,  *  most  courteous  and  most 
fair which,  as  it  may  be  used,  or  an  anagram  upon  each 
name,  might  be  very  pretty.  One  wonder  I  observed  to-day, 
that  there  was  no  music  in  the  morning  to  call  up  our  new 
married  people,  which  is  ¥ery  mean  methinks/'] 

From  tbe following  lines  in  Bishop  Hall's  Satires,  iy.  1,  it 
would  seem  that  V^ntine  baa  been  particularly  ^Eunous  for 
cbaatity : — 

**  Now  play  the  Satyre  whoso  list  for  me, 
Valentine  self,  or  some  as  dhaste  as  hee.'' 

Erom  Deuce's  manuscript  notes  I  learn  that  Butler,  in  his 
lirea  of  tbe  SaintSi  says,  "  To  abolish  tbe  beatben»  lewd^ 
superstitions  custom  of  boys  drawing  the  names  of  girls«  in 
honour  cdF  their  goddess  Februi&ta  Juno»  on  the  15tb  of  Febru- 
ary, several  sealous  pastors  substituted  the  names  of  Saints  in 
hiUets  given  on  that  day/'  See  his  Account  of  St.  Valentine. 
And  in  vol.  i.,  Jan.  29,  he  says,  that  St.  Frances  de  Sales 
severely  forbad  the  custom  of  Videntines,  or  giving  boys  in 
writing  the  names  of  gixis  to  be  admired  and  attended  on  by 
them ;  and  to  abolish  it,  he  changed  it  into  giving  billets  with 
the  names  of  certain  Saints,  for  them  to  honour  and  imitate  in 
a  particular  manner."  But  quaere  this  custom  among  the 
Bomans  above  referred  to. 

Herhck,  in  his  Hesperides,  p.  61«  speaking  of  a  brid^ 
BaySy— 

She  must  no  more  a-maying ; 
Or  by  Hoff^Mi  dMM , 

MissoB^  in  his  Thnreb  in  Englan4»  translated  by  QzeOs 
P.  dSO,  says,  On  the  Etc  of  the  I4th  of  Febrciiury,  St. 
Valraitine^s  Day,  a  time  when  all  living  nature  inclines  to 
couple^  the  young  folks  in  Bngbmd  and  Scotland  too,  by  a  my 
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ancient  cuBtom,  celebrate  a  little  festival  that  tends  to  the  same 
end.  An  equal  number  of  maids  and  batchelors  get  together, 
each  writes  their  true  or  some  feigned  name  upon  separate 
billets,  which  they  roll  up,  and  draw  by  way  of  lots,  the  maids 
taking  the  men's  billets,  and  the  men  the  maids' ;  so  that  each 
of  the  young  men  lights  upon  a  girl  that  he  calls  his  Valen- 
tine, and  each  of  the  girls  upon  a  young  man  which  she  calls 
her's.  By  this  means  each  has  two  Valentines  :  but  the  man 
sticks  faster  to  the  Valentine  that  is  fallen  to  him,  than  the 
Valentiiie  to  whom  he  ii  fRilen.  Fortune  having  thus  di?iiled 
the  company  into  bo  many  conplea,  the  Valentines  give 
balls  and  treats  to  their  miBtreseesy  wear  their  billets  seTeral 
days  upon  their  bosoms  or  slee?fs»  and  this  little  sport  often 
endsin  km.  TUs  ceremony  is  praotised  differently  in  dif^ 
ent  countiea,  and  according  to  the  freedom  or  severity  of 
Madam  Yalentine.  There  is  another  kind  of  Vslentine,  which 
is  the  first  young  man  or  woman  that  chance  throws  in  your 
way  in  the  street  or  elsewhere  on  that  day. 

[In  Norfolk  it  is  the  custom  for  children  to  "  catch"  each 
other  for  Valentines  ;  and  if  there  are  elderly  persona  in  the 
family  who  are  likely  to  be  liberal,  great  care  is  taken  to  catch 
them.  The  mode  of  catching  is  by  saying  **  Grood  morrow, 
Talentine  and  if  they  can  repeat  this  before  they  are  spoken 
to,  they  are  rewarded  with  a  small  present.  It  must  be  done, 
however,  before  sun-rise  ;  otherwise,  instead  of  a  reward,  they 
are  told  they  are  sun-burnt,  and  are  sent  back  with  disgrace. 
Does  this  illnatrate  the  phrase  miW'bmmed  in  Much  Ado  Abont 
Nothing?] 

[In  Oxfordshire  the  children  go  abont  colleoting  pence^ 
singing— 

Good  morrow,  ValentiBe, 
Flrtt  'tit  yottvit  then  'tit  mhie, 
So  pleaae  give  me  s  Valentine."] 

In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack,  for  1676,  that  facetious  observer 
of  our  old  customs  tells  us  opposite  to  St.  Valentine's  Day,  in 
February, — 

"  Now  Andrew,  Anthony,  and  William, 
For  P'aietUmet  draw  Prue,  Kate,  Jilian." 

[The  same  periodical,  for  the  year  1757,  has  the  following 
verses  on  this  day 
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This  month  bright  Phcebus  enters  Pisces, 
The  maids  will  have  good  store  of  kissetf 
For  always  when  the  sun  comes  there, 
Valentine's  Day  is  drawing  near, 
And  both  the  men  and  maids  incline 
To  chuse  them  eadi  a  Valentine ; 
And  if  a  man  gets  one  lie  lo?ea» 
He  gives  her  first  a  pair  of  gloves ; 
And,  by  the  way,  remember  this. 
To  seal  the  favour  with  a  kiss. 
This  kiss  begets  more  love,  and  then 
That  love  begets  a  kiss  again, 
Until  this  trade  the  man  doth  catch. 
And  then  he  does  propose  the  match  ; 
The  woman's  willing,  tho'  she's  shy, 
She  giires  the  man  this  soft  reply, 
'  I'll  not  resolve  one  thing  or  other. 
Until  I  first  consult  mv  mother.' 
When  she  says  so,  'tis  half  a  grant, 
And  may  be  taken  for  consent." 

This  is  still  one  of  the  best  observed  of  our  popular  festivals, 
and  the  extraordinary  length  to  which  tiie  custom  of  Valen- 
tine letter-writing  is  carried  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing enumeration  of  the  letters  which  passed  through  the 
Loadott  post-office  on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  1647*  vastly  ex- 
ceeding the  nsual  average,  and  principally  owing  to  this 

Sractice.    "  Monday  being  the  celebration  of  ^t.  Valentine's 
ay,  an  ^raordinary  number  of  letters  passed  through  the 
post-office.   Not  less  than  150,000  letters  of  all  descriptions, 
besides  20,000  newspapers,  were  delivered  at  nine  in  the 
morning  by  the  genend  post  letter-carriers,  while  in  the  Lon- 
don district  office  the  numbers  stood  thus : — ^At  the  ten  o*clock 
delivery  25,000,  and  during  the  successive  '  turns'  of  the 
duty,  1 75,000  were  stamped,  assorted,  and  delivered,  forming 
a  total  of  200,000  district  letters  during  the  day.  Independ- 
ently of  these  numbers,  not  less  than  12,000  letters  and  5,000 
newspapers  were  received  by  tbe  midday  mails  and  delivered 
throughout  the  metro pulis,  and  at  night  not  fewer  than 
120,000  newspapers  were  despatched,  and  60,000  letters  ;  the 
grand  total,  therefore,  of  letters  and  newspapers  passing 
through  the  post-olhce  stands  as  follows : — ^Letters  422,000 ; 
newspapers,  145,000." 
In  an  old  English  ballad,  the  lasses  are  directed  to  pimy 
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cross-legged  to  St  Valentine  for  good  lack.  In  some  parts  of 
England  the  poorer  classes  of  children  array  themaelYea  fim- 
taaooaUy,  and  fint  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  singing,  ^ 

Good  moming  to  you,  ValeDtine, 
CM  your  loan  u  I  do  minei 
Two  before  sad  three  behind, 
Qood  moRow  to  yoa,  Vakntiae."] 


COLLOP,  OE  SHROVE  MONDAY. 

Ik  the  North  of  England,  the  Monday  preceding  Shnm 
Tnesday,  or  Pancake  Tuesday,  is  called  Collop  Monday* 
Eggs  and  coUops  compose  a  usual  dish  at  dinner  on  diis 
day,  as  pancakes  do  on  tbe  following,  from  which  customs  they 
hare  plainly  deriyed  their  names.  It  should  seem  that  on 
Collop  Monday  they  took  their  leave  of  flesh  in  the  papal 
times,  which  was  anciently  prepared  to  last  during  the  winter 
by  salting,  drying,  and  being  hung  up.  Slices  of  this  kind 
of  meat  are  to  this  day  termed  collops  in  the  north,  whereas 
they  are  called  steaks  when  cut  oil'  from  fresh  or  unsalted 
flesh  ;  a  kind  of  food  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  our  an- 
cestors seldom  tasted  in  the  depth  of  winter.  A  wriier  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  asserts  that  most  places  in  England 
have  eggs  and  collops  (slices  of  bacon)  on  Shrove  Monday. 

My  late  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  informed  me 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  the 
boys  go  about  before  Shrove-tide,  ringing  these  rhymea : — 

«  8hrove4idft  it  nl|^  at  hand. 
And  I  sm  come  a  shroving; 

"PttYt  Dame,  something. 
An  apple  or  a  dumpling, 
Or  a  piece  of  truckle  cheese 
Of  your  own  making, 
Or  a  piece  of  pancake.'* 

At  Eton  school  it  was  the  custom,  on  Shrove  Monday,  for 
the  scholars  to  write  verses  either  in  praise  or  dispraise  of 
.Father  Bacchus,  poets  bring  considered  as  immediatdy 
under  his  protection.    lie  was  therefore  sung  on  this  occasion 
in  ail  kinda  of  metrea,  and  the  verses  of  the  boya  of  the 
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seventh  and  sixth,  and  some  of  the  fifth  forms,  were  affixed 
to  the  inner  doors  of  the  College.  Verses  are  still  written 
and  put  up  on  this  day,  but  T  believe  the  young  poets  are  no 
longer  contined  to  the  subject  of  writing  eulogiums  on  the 
god  of  wine.    It  retains,  however,  the  name  of  BacchoB. 

In  the  Ordinary  of  the  Butchers'  Company  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  dated  1621,  I  find  the  following  very  curious 
clause :  "  Item,  that  noe  one  Brother  of  the  said  FeUowahip 
ahall  hereafter  buy  or  seeke  any  Licence  of  any  person  what- 
soerer  to  kill  Flesh  within  the  Towne  of  Ivewcastle  in  the 
Lent  season,  without  the  genend  consent  of  the  Fellowslup, 
upon  payne  for  every  such  definite  to  the  use  aforesaide^ 
£5"  They  are  enjomed,  it  is  observably  m  this  charter, 
to  hold  Ha&t  head  meetmg-day  on  Ash-Wednesday.  They 
have  since  altered  it  to  the  preceding  Wednesday, 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  his  Characters,  1615,  speaking  of  a 
Franklin,  says,  that  among  the  ceremonies  which  he  an- 
nually observes,  and  that  without  considering  them  as  re- 
Hques  of  Popery,  are  Slirovings.  [The  passage  is  sufficiently 
curious  to  deserve  a  quotation  :  **  He  allowes  of  honest  pas- 
time, and  tiunkes  not  the  bones  of  the  dead  anything  brused, 
or  the  worse  for  it,  though  the  country  lasses  daunce  in  the 
churchyard  after  evensong.  Rocke  Monday,  and  the  wake 
in  summer,  shrovings,  the  wakeful!  ketches  on  Clunstmas 
Eve,  the  hoky  or  seed  cake,  these  he  yearely  keepes,  yet 
luddea  them  no  reliques  of  Popery/'] 


SHBOYE-TIDE,  on  SH&OVE  TUESDAY ; 

CALLBO  ALSO 

raSTBBira,  fasten,  oa  PASTING  KVBN,  AMD  PANCAKB  TOBSDAY. 

Shbove-tide  plainly  signifies  the  time  of  confessing  sins, 
as  the  Saxon  word  shrive,  or  shift,  means  confession.  This 
season  has  been  anciently  set  apart  by  the  church  of  Rome 
for  a  time  of  shriving  or  confessing  sins.  This  seemingly 
no  bad  preparative  for  the  austerities  that  were  to  follow  in 
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Lent,  was,  for  whaterer  reason,  laid  aside  at  the  BeformatMn. 

In  the  Oxford  Almanacks,  the  Saturday  preceding  this  day  it ' 
called  the  Egg^FeoMt*  Perhaps  the  same  as  our  CoUop 
Monday*  Bee,  under  PMte  figgs»  Hyde'a  Account  of  tht 
Featum  Ovorum,  In  the  diurohwarAsns*  accounts  of  St 
Miry-at-Hill,  in  the  City  of  London,  ▲.d.  1493,  ia  the  foUow- 
ingarticle :    For  a  mat  for  the  Shremng  Pewe,  iij.  d." 

The  luxury  and  intemperance  that  usually  prendled  at  thit 
season  were  vestiges  of  the  Romish  cami?al,  which  the 
learned  Moresin  derives  from  the  times  of  Gentilisra,  intro- 
ducing Joannes  Boemus  Aubanus  as  describing  it  thus: 
•*  Men  eat  and  drink  and  abandon  themselves  to  every  kind 
of  sportive  foolery,  aa  if  resolved  to  have  their  fill  of  pleasure 
before  they  were  to  die,  and  as  it  were  to  forego  every  sort  of 
dehght."^  Thus  also  Selden  :  "What  the  church  debars 
us  one  dav,  she  e:ive8  us  leave  to  take  out  another — ^first 
there  is  a  Carnival,  and  then  a  Lent." 

«  ShioTc-tide,"  aays  Warton^  "  waa  formerly  a  aeaaon  of 

I  J.  Boemus  A.ubanu8  gives  us  the  following  detdiptioB  of  the  msnaer 

of  spending  the  three  days  before  the  Lent^Fast  commenced,  commonly 
calleid  the  Carnival,  that  is,  "the  bidding  farewell  to  flesh,"  "  Quo  item 
modo  tres  prjecedentes  quadragesimale  jejunium  dies  peragat,  dicere 
opus  non  erit,  si  cognoscatur,  qua  populari,  qua  spontaQca  insania  caetera 
Germania  k  qua  et  Franconia  minimi  desciscit,  tunc  vivat.  Comedit  enim 
et  bibit,  seque  ludo  jocoque  omuimodo  ad^  dedit,  quasi  usus  nun- 
qiuun  veniant,  quasi  ens  monitais,  hodie  prim  omniiim  rarom  aatietabeni 
eapere  ^elit.  Novi  aliqnid  speeteeoli  qmsque  exoogitat,  qno  mantes  et  I 
oculos  omnium  delectet,  admirationeque  detineat.  Atque,  ne  pador  ob- 
stet,  qui  se  hidicro  ill!  committuiit  facies  larvis  obducunt,  sexum  et 
etatem  mentientes,  viri  mulierum  vestimenta,  mulieres  virorum  induunt. 
Quidam  Satyros,  aut  malos  daemones  potius  repraesentare  volentes,  minio 
se  aut  atramcnto  tingunt,  habituque  nefando  deturpant,  alii  nudi  discur- 
rentes  Lupercos  aguut,  a  quibus  ego  annuum  istum  delirandi  moreui  ad 
nos  defliudsse  ezistimo."  p.  267.  And  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Trimnph  of 
Rome,  thus  describes  the  /ovfal  CanmtUs  ''Bveiy  man  cries  sAoHa, 
letting  himself  loose  to  the  maddest  of  merriments,  marching  wildly  up 
and  down  in  all  forms  of  disguises  ;  each  man  striving  to  outgo  other  in 
strange  pranks  of  humourous  debauchedness,  in  which  even  those  of  the 
holy  order  are  wont  to  be  allowed  their  share ;  for  howsoever  it  was  by 
some  sullen  authority  forbidden  to  clerks  and  votaries  of  any  kind  to  go 
masked  and  misguised  in  those  seemiugly  abusive  solemnities,  yet  more 
Ikiroorable  constraction  hath  oflRsred  to  make  them  believe  it  was  chi^y 
for  their  sskes,  for  the  refreshment  of  their  sadder  and  more  restnunfld 
apirits,  that  tliis  frse  and  lawless  festirity  was  taken  np^"  p.  19.  | 
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extraordinary  sport  and  feasting.^  In  the  Romish  Church 
there  was  anciently  a  Feast  immediately  preceding  Lent, 
which  lasted  many  days,  called  Gabniscapium.  (See  Car- 
pentier  et  Sapp.  Lat.  Gloss.  Da  Cange,  i.  381.)  In  some 
cities  of  France  an  officer  was  annually  chosen,  called  Le 
Prince  d'Amoreux,  who  presided  OYer  the  sports  of  the  youth 
for  six  days  before  Ash-Wednesday.  Ibid.  v.  Amoratus,  p. 
195;  V.  Cardinalk^,  p.  818;  v.  Spim.tlm,  iii.  848.  Soine 
traces  of  these  festivities  still  remain  in  our  universities.  In 
the  Percy  Household  Book,  1512,  it  appears  ''that  the 
Clergy  and  Officers  of  Lord  Percy's  Chapel  performed  a  play 
before  his  Lordship,  upon  Shrowftewesday  at  ni(jht.''  p.  345. 
See  also  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  xii.  403,  and 
notes  in  Shakespeare  on  part  of  the  old  song,  "And  wel- 
come merry  Shrove-tide." 

In  a  curious  tract,  entitled,  "Vox  Graculi,"  quarto,  1623, 
p.  55,  is  the  following  quaint  description  of  Shrove-Tuesday : 
**  Here  must  enter  that  wadling,  stradling,  bursten-gutted 
Carnifex  of  all  Christendome,  vulgarly  enstiled  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  hut  more  pertinently,  sole  Monarch  of  the  Mouth, 
hi^h  Steward  to  the  Stomach,  chiefe  Oanimede  to  the  Outs, 
pnme  Peere  of  the  Pallets,  first  Favourite  to  the  Frying 
pans,  greatest  Bashaw  to  the  Batter-howles,  Protector  of 
the  Pan-cakes,  first  Founder  of  the  Fritters,  Baron  of 
Bacon-flitch,  Earle  of  Rfrge-baskets,  &c.  This  corpulent 
Conimaudtr  of  those  choHericke  things  called  Cookcs,  will 
shew  bimselfe  to  be  but  of  ignoble  education  ;  for  by  his 
manners  you  may  find  him  better  fed  than  taught  wherever 
he  comes.'* 

The  following  extract  from  Barnaby  Googe  s  Translation 
of  Naogeorgus  will  show  the  extent  of  these  festivities : — 

**  Now  when  at  length  the  pleasant  time  of  Shrove -tide  comes  in  place, 
And  cruell  fasting  dayes  at  hand  approach  with  solemne  grace : 
Then  olde  and  yong  are  both  as  tiubd  st  gbestes  of  Bacchus  feast. 
And  fotue  dayes  long  they  tipple  square,  and  feede  and  never  least.' 

«  Sec  Dufresne's  Glossary,  v,  Carneleramen.  Wheatley  on  the  Com. 
Prayer,  ed.  18  18,  ]>.  216. 

*  "  This  furnishyng  of  our  bellies  with  delicates,  that  we  use  on 
Fastingham  Tuiesday^  what  tyme  some  eate  tyl  they  be  enforsed  to  for- 
heare  all  again,  sprong  of  Bacchus  Feastes,  that  were  celebrated  in  Koine 
with  great  joy  and  dcBcious  five.*'— Langley's  Polidore  Vcrgile,  fol.  103. 
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Downe  goei  the  hogg^  in  every  place,  and  paddings  every  wheare 
Do  awarme:  the  dioe  aie  ihakte  andtoet,  and  caides  qmce  tli^ 

teare : 

In  every  liouse  are  &howte«  and  cryes,  and  mirth,  and  revell  route* 
And  daintie  tables  spred,  and  all  beset  with  gJ^e^ies  ahoute  : 
With  sundrie  playes  and  Chri&tmai»6e  gameb,  and  feare  and  shame 
away, 

The  tongue  it  let  at  lihertie,  and  hath  no  Idnde  of  atay. 

And  thinges  are  lawfull  then  and  done,  no  pleasore  passed  by, 
That  in  their  mindes  they  can  devisei.a8  if  they  then  should  die : 
The  chicfest  man  is  he,  and  one  that  most  desen  eth  prayse, 
Among  the  rest  that  can  finde  out  the  fondest  kinde  of  playes. 
On  hi  111  they  looke  and  gaze  upon,  and  laugh  with  lustie  cheare, 
Whom  boyes  do  follow,  crying  "foole,"  and  such  like  other  geare. 
He  in  the  meaue  time  thinkes  himselfe  a  wondrona  worthie  man^ 
Not  moovcd  with  their  wordea  nor  cryea,  do  whataoevor  they  ean. 
Some  sort  there  are  that  ninne  with  staves,  or  fight  in  armour  finot 
Or  shew  the  people  fooliihe  toyes  for  some  small  peeee  ci  wine. 
Erhe  partie  hath  his  favourers,  and  faythfull  friendes  enowe. 
That  leadie  are  to  turne  themselves,  as  fortune  liste  to  bowe. 
liut  some  againe  the  dreadfull  shape  of  devils  on  them  take,  .  | 

And  chase  such  as  they  meete,  and  make  poore  boys  for  feare  to 
quake. 

Some  naked  mnne  ahont  the  atreetes,  theur  ftces  hid  alone 

With  visara  close,  that,  so  diaguisde,  they  might  be  knowne  of  none. 

Both  men  and  women  chaunge  their  weede,  the  men  in  maydea  amy, 

And  wanton  wenches,  drest  like  men,  doe  travell  by  the  way, 
And  to  their  neighboiu*8  houses  go,  or  where  it  likes  them  best. 
Perhaps  unto  some  auncicnt  friend  or  olde  acquainted  ghest ;  : 
Uuknowne,  and  speaking  but  fcwe  wordes,  the  meat  devour  they  up  i 
That  is  before  them  set,  and  deane  they  swinge  of  every  cup.  ' 
Some  runne  about  the  atreeta  attyrde  like  monks,  and  some  like  kinga. 
Accompanied  with  pompe  and  gaide,  and  other  stately  things. 
Some  hatch  young  Iboles  aa  hennea  do  egges  with  good  and  apeedie 
lucke, 

Or  as  tlie  goose  doth  use  to  do,  or  as  the  quacking  ducke. 
Some  hke  wilde  beastes  doe  runne  abrode  in  skinnes  that  divers  bee 
Araydc,  and  eke  with  lothsome  shapes,  that  dreadfull  are  to  see. 
They  couuterfet  both  beares  and  woolves,  and  hous  fierce  in  sight, 
And  raging  buUes :  some  play  the  cranes,  with  wings  and  stilts  up- 
right. 

Some  like  the  filthie  forme  of  apes,  and  some  like  fooles  are  drest. 
Wliich  best  beseeme  these  Papistes  all,  that  thus  keepe  Bacchus  mat. 
But  others  beare  a  torde,  that  on  a  cushion  soft  they  lay. 
And  one  there  is  that  with  a  flap  doth  keepe  the  flies  away. 
I  would  there  might  another  be,  an  officer  of  those. 
Whose  roome  might  serve  to  take  away  the  scent  from  every  nose. 
Some  others  make  n  mm  all  stnft  wiHi  atraw  or  raggea  within, 
Apparayled  in  dublet  finre,  and  hoaen  passing  trim  t 
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Whom  as  a  man  that  lately  dyed  of  honest  life  and  fame. 

In  bhmket  hid  they  beare  about,  and  straightwayes  with  the  same 
They  hurl  him  up  into  the  ayre,  not  suffring  him  to  fall, 
And  this  thev  doe  at  divers  tvmes  the  citie  over  all. 
I  shew  not  here  their  daunces  yet,  with  filthie  joj^tures  mad, 
Nor  other  wanton  sportes  that  on  these  holydayes  are  had. 
There  places  are  where  sucli  as  hap  to  come  within  this  dore, 
Though  old  aeqoainted  friendes  they  be,  or  never  seene  before, 
And  say  not  first  here  by  your  leave,  both  in  and  out  I  go, 
They  Mnde  their  handes  bchinde  their  backes,  nor  any  difference  tho 
Of  man  or  woman  is  there  made,  but  basons  ringing  great, 
Before  them  do  they  daunee  with  joy,  and  sport  in  every  streat. 
There  are  that  certain  praiers  have  that  on  the  Tuesday  fall, 
Against  the  quartaine  ague,  and  the  other  fevers  all. 
But  others  than  sowe  onyou  seede,  the  greater  to  be  seene, 
And  persley  eke,  and  let^  both,  to  have  them  always  greene. 
Of  truth  I  loth  for  to  dedare  the  foolish  toyes  and  trickes, 
That  in  these  dayes  are  done  by  these  same  Popish  CathoUckes : 
If  snow  lie  deep  upon  the  ground  and  almost  thawing  bee. 
Then  fooles  in  number  great  thou  shalt  in  every  corner  see  : 
For  balles  of  snow  they  make,  and  them  at  one  another  cast, 
Till  that  the  conquerde  part  doth  yeelde  and  run  away  at  last. 
No  matrone  olde  nor  sober  man  can  freely  by  them  come. 
At  home  he  must  abide  that  will  these  wanton  fellowes  shonne. 
Besktes  the  noble  men,  the  riche,  and  men  of  hie  degree, 
Least  they  with  common  people  should  not  seeme  so  mad  to  bee, 
There  wagons  finely  iramde  before,  and  for  this  matter  meete, 
And  lustie  horse  and  swift  of  pace,  well  trapt  from  head  to  feete 
They  put  therein,  about  whose  necke  and  every  place  before 
A  hundred  gingling  belles  do  hang,  to  make  his  courage  more. 
Their  wives  and  children  therein  set,  behinde  themselves  do  stande, 
Well  armde  with  whips,  and  holding  faste  the  bridge  in  their  hande ; 
With  all  their  force  throughout  the  streetes  and  luarket^place  they 
ron, 

As  if  some  whirlewinde  mad,  or  tempest  great  from  skies  should 

come: 

As  fast  as  may  be  from  the  streates  th'  amazed  people  flye, 

And  give  them  place  while  they  about  doe  runne  continually. 

Yea  sometimes  legges  or  armes  they  breake,  and  horse  and  carte  and  ali 

They  overthrow,  with  such  a  force  they  in  their  course  doe  laii. 

Much  lease  they  man  or  childe  do  spare,  that  meetes  them  in  the  waye. 

Nor  they  content  themselves  to  use  this  madnesse  all  the  daye : 

But  even  till  midnight  holde  they  on,  their  pastimes  for  to  make. 

Whereby  they  hinder  men  of  sleepe  and  cause  their  heads  to  ake. 

But  all  this  same  they  care  not  for,  nor  doe  esteem  a  heare, 

So  they  may  have  their  pleasure  still,  and  foolish  wanton  geare.'' 

Among  the  records  of  tbe  city  of  Norwich,  mention  ia 
mad 2  of  one  John  Oladman,  ''who  was  ever,  and  at  thys  onr 
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is  a  man  of  sad  dispositioiiy  and  trewe  and  feythfuU  to  God 
and  to  the  Kyng,  of  disporte  as  hath  ben  acastomed  in  ony 
cit€  or  borgn  thorowe  alle  tins  reame,  on  Tuesday  in  the 
last  ende  of  Crestemesse  [1440,]  vis*.  Fasiijmjomje  Tuuiai^^ 
made  a  disport  with  hys  neyghbours,  havyng  his  hors 
trappyd  with  tynnsoyle  and  other  nysc  disgisy  things,  co- 
rouned  as  Kyng  of  Crestemesse,  in  tokyn  that  seson  should  end 
with  the  twelve  nionethes  of  the  yere;  aforii  hym  went  yche 
moneth  dysguysed  after  the  seson  requir\  d,  and  Leuton  clad 
in  white  and  red  heryngs  skinns,  and  his  hors  trappyd  with 
oystersheDs  after  him,  in  token  that  sadnesse  shuld  folowe  and 
an  holy  tyme,  and  so  rode  in  divers  stretis  of  the  cite  with 
Other  people  with  hym  disguysed,  makyng  myrth,  disportea» 
and  plays,  &c."    Bloomfield's  Norfolk,  *ed.  1745,  ii.  1 11 . 

A  very  singular  custom  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine^  1779, — Being  on  a  visit  on  Tuesday  last 
in  a  little  obscure  village  in  this  county  (Kent),  I  found  an 
odd  kind  of  sport  going  forward :  the  girls,  fiom  eighteen  to 
fire  or  six  years  old,  were  assembled  in  a  crowd,  and  burning  an 
uncouth  effigy,  which  they  called  an  HoUy-Bayt  and  which  it 
aeems  they  had  stolen  from  the  boys,  who,  in  another  part  of 
the  village,  were  assembled  together,  and  burning  what  they 
called  an  Ivy -Girl,  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  girla  :  all 
this  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  loud  huzzas,  noise,  and 
acclamations.  What  it  all  means  I  cannot  tell,  although  I 
inquired  of  several  of  the  oldest  people  in  the  place,  who 
could  only  ^inswer  that  it  had  always  been  a  sport  at  this  season 
of  the  year."  Dated  East  Kent,  Feb.  16th.  The  Tuesday  be- 
fore Shrove  Tuesday  in  1779  fell  on  February  the  9th. 

[In  some  places,  if  flowers  are  to  be  procured  so  early  in 
the  season,  tiie  younger  children  carry  a  small  garland,  for 
the  sake  of  collecting  a  few  pence,  singing,— 

Flowen,  flowers,  high-do ! 
Sheeny,  greeny,  rino ! 
Sheeny  greeny,  sheeny  greeny, 
Rum  torn  fira  V'] 

*'  The  peasantry  of  France,"  says  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
March  10th,  1791«  ''distinguish  Ash  Wednesday  in  a  YCry 
singular  manner.  They  carry  an  effigy  of  a  similar  descrip" 
tion  to  our  Guy  Faux  round  the  adjacent  nihiges,  and  coUeet 
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money  for  his  funeral,  as  this  day,  accordini^  to  their  creed, 
is  the  death  of  good  livmg.  After  sundry  absurd  mum- 
meries, the  corpse  is  deposited  in  the  earth.'*  This  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  custom  of  the  Holly  Boy. 

Armstrong,  in  his  History  of  Minorca,  p.  202,  says, 
''During  the  Carnival,  the  ladies  amuse  themselves  in  throw- 
ing oranges  at  their  lovers ;  and  he  who  has  received  one 
of  these  on  his  eye,  or  has  a  tooth  beat  out  by  it»  is  con- 
vinced from  that  moment  that  he  is  a  high  favourite  with  the 
fair  one  who  has  'done  him  so  much  honour.  Sometimes  a 
good  handfull  of  flour  is  thrown  full  in  one^s  eyes,  which 
gives  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  is  a  favour  that  is  quickly 
followed  by  others  of  a  less  trifling  nature. — We  well 
know  that  the  liolydays  of  the  ancient  Romans  were,  like 
tiiese  carnivals,  a  mixture  of  devotion  and  debaachery. — 
This  time  of  festivity  is  sacred  to  pleasure,  and  it  is  sinful 
to  exercise  their  calling  until  Lent  arrives,  with  the  two 
curses  of  these  people.  Abstinence  and  Labour,  in  its  train." 

Among  the  sports  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  cock-fighting  aud 
throwing  at  cocks  appear  almost  everywhere  to  have  j)re- 
?aaled.  Fitzstephen,  as  cited  by  Stowe,  informs  us  (hat 
anciently  on  Shrove  Tuesday  the  school-boys  used  to  bripg 
cocks  of  the  game,  now  called  game-cocks,  to  their  master, 
and  to  delight  themselves  in  codc-fighting  all  the  forenoon. 
One  rejoices  to  find  no  mention  of  throwing  at  coeks  on  the 
occasion,  a  horrid  species  of  cowardly  cruelty,  compared  with 
which,  cock-fighting,  savage  as  it  may  appear,  ia  to  be 
reckoned  among   the  tender  mercies"  of  barbarity. 

The  learned  Moresin  informs  us  that  the  Papista  derived 
this  custom  of  exhibiting  cock-fights  on  one  day  every  year 
from  the  Athenians,  and  from  an  institution  of  Themistocles. 
«*  Galli  Gallinacei,"  says  he,  "producuntur  per  diem  singulis 
annis  in  pugnam  a  Papisequis,  ex  veteri  Atheniensium  forma 
ducto  more  et  Themistochs  instituto."  Csel.  Rhod.  lib.  ix. 
variar.  lect.  cap.  xlvi.  idem  Pergami  fiebat. ;  Alex,  ab  Alex, 
lib.  V.  cap.  8. — Morcsini  Papatus,  p.  66.  An  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  custom  amongst  the  Athenians  may  be  seen  in 
^liani  Varies  Historiee,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxviii. 

This  custom  was  retained  in  many  schools  in  Scotland 
within  the  last  century.   Perhaps  it  is  still  in  use.  The 
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schoolmasters  were  said  to  preside  at  the  battle,  and  churned 
the  run-away-cocks,  called  Fugees,  as  their  perquisites.' 

According  to  Fitzstephen  :  "After  dinner,  all  the  youths 
go  into  the  fields  to  play  at  the  baU.  The  scholars  of  every 
school  have  their  baU  or  ba$H<m  in  their  hands.  The 
ancient  and  wealthy  men  of  the  dty  come  forth  on  horseback 
to  see  the  sport  of  the  young  men,  and  to  take  part  of  tbo 
pleasure,  in  beholding  their  agility."  Strype^s  edit,  of  Stow% 
i.  247.  See  alM  Dr.  Fe^'s  edit  of  FitMtephen's  London, 
4to.  1772,  pp.  45,  74.  It  should  leem  that  Foai-BM  m 
here  meant.  In  Sir  lohn  Sindair^s  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  1795»  xt.  521,  the  miniater  d  Kirkmidiael,  ia 
Perthahire,  speddne  of  the  mannen  and  eoatoms  of  the  in- 
habitants, says,  Foot-ball  is  a  common  amusement  with 
the  school-boys,  who  also  prciiefvt;  the  custom  of  cock- 
fighting  on  Shrove  Tuesday.'* 

Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumberland,  ii.  322,  speak- 
ing of  the  parish  of  Bromfield,  and  a  custom  there,  that 
liaving  now  fallen  into  disuse,  will  soon  be  totally  forgotten, 
tells  us,  "Till  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  had 
been  a  custom,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the  scholars  of  the  free 
school  of  Bromfield  about  the  beginning  of  Lent,  or,  in  the 
more  expressive  phraseology  of  the  country,  at  Fasting'a 
Even,  to  bar  out  the  master  ;  i.  e.  to  depose  and  exclude  bun 
from  his  school,  and  keep  him  out  for  three  days.  During 
the  period  of  thia  expolaion,  the  doora  of  the  citadel  the 

'  Carpentier  calls  **  Galloruip  pu?2:na"  ludi  genus  inter  pueros  scholares 
non  uno  in  loco  usitati.    Lit.  remiiis.  An.  1383,  in  Reg.  134.  Cbartoplu 

Reg.  eh.  37. — En  ce  Karesme  entrant  ii  une  fetto  ott  danea 

que  I'en  fioKnt  lofs  d'oifiuis  pour  la  jooite  des  coqs,  ahin  qa^  est  a^ 
Qoustum^  (en  Dauphin^)."  Bu  Cange,  in  his  Glossai7,]L  1679,  sqrs,  that 
although  uiis  practice  was  confined  to  schoolboys  in  several  provinces  ol 
France,  it  was  nevertheless  forbidden  in  the  Council  of  Copria  (supposed 
to  be  Cognac)  in  the  year  1260.  The  decree  recites  "  that  although  it 
was  then  become  obsolete,  as  well  in  grammar  schools  as  in  other  places, 
yet  mischiefs  had  arisen,  &c."  "Duellum  Gallorum  gallinaceonun 
etianinum  in  aliquot  provinciis  usurpatum  a  scholaribui  pueruUsy  vetatur 
In  Condlio  Coprinlaoensi  An*  1260,  cap.  7.  quod  sdlicel  sapenitlfionem 
qusmdsm  sapenet,  vel  potiius  sortilege  ant  purgationis  vulgaris  nesdo  quid 
ledoleret ;  quia  <ix  duello  gallorum,  quod  in  partibus  istis,  tarn  in  SchoUs 
Grammatics,  quam  in  aliis  fieri  inolevit,  nonnulla  mala  aliquoties  sunt 
ezorta»"  &c.   £)a  Cange,  in  verbo.  Vide  Carpentier,  v.  Jatia* 
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school,  were  strongly  barricadoed  within :  and  the  bop,  who 
defended  it  like  a  besieged  city,  were  armed  in  general  with 
bore'iree  or  elder  pop-guns.  The  master  meanwhile  made 
Tarions  efforts^  both  by  force  and  stratagem,  to  regain  his  lost 
authority.  If  he  succeeded,  heavy  tasks  were  imposed,  and 
the  bosmess  of  the  school  was  resumed  and  submitted  to ; 
bat  it  more  commonly  happened  that  he  was  rq>al8ed  and 
defeated.  After  three  days'  siege,  terms  of  capitulation  were 
proposed  by  the  master,  and  accepted  by  the  boys.  These 
terms  were  summed  up  in  an  old  formula  of  Latin  Leonine 
▼erses,  stipulating  what  hours  and  times  should  for  the  year 
ensuing  be  allotted  to  study,  and  what  to  relaxation  and  play. 
Securities  were  provided  by  each  side  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  these  stipulations,  and  the  paper  was  then  solemnly 
signed  both  by  master  and  scholars. 

•*  One  of  the  articles  always  stipulated  for  and  granted,  was 
the  privilege  of  immediately  celebrating  certain  games  of  long 
standing  ;  viz.  a  foot-ball  match  and  a  cock-fight.  Captains, 
as  they  were  called,  were  then  chosen  to  manage  and  preside 
over  these  games :  one  from  that  part  of  the  parish  which 
lay  to  the  westward  of  the  school ;  the  other  from  the  east. 
Cocks  and  foot-ball  players  were  sought  for  with  great  dili« 
gence.  The  party  whose  cocks  won  the  most  battles  was 
victorious  in  &e  cock-pit ;  and  the  prize,  a  small  silver  bell, 
soapended  to  the  button  of  the  victor's  hat,  and  worn  for 
time  successiTe  Sundays.  After  the  cock-fight  was  ended, 
the  foot-bell  was  thrown  down  in  the  diurchyard ;  and  the 
point  then  to  be  contested  was,  which  party  could  carry  it 
to  the  house  of  his  respective  captain,  to  Dundraw,  perhaps, 
or  West-Newton,  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  every  inch 
of  w  hich  ground  was  keenly  disputed.  All  the  honour  ac- 
cruing to  the  conqueror  at  foot-ball,  was  that  of  possessing 
the  ball.  Details  of  these  matches  were  the  general  topics  of 
conversation  among  the  villagers,  and  were  dwelt  on  with 
hardly  less  satisfaction  than  their  ancestors  enjoyed  in  re- 
lating their  feats  in  the  border  wars.  It  never  was  the  for- 
tune of  the  writer  of  this  account  to  bear  the  bell  (a  pleasure 
which  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  had  its  origin  in  the  bell 
having  been  the  frequent,  if  not  the  usual  reward  of  victory 
in  such  rural  oontesto).   Our  Bromfield  sports  were  sdme- 
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times  celebrated  in  indigenoas  songs :  one  Terse  only  of  one 

of  them  we  happen  to  remember  : — 

"  At  Scales,  great  Tom  Barwise  gat  the  ba*  in  his  hand, 
And  t'  wives  aw  ran  out,  and  shouted,  and  bann'd  : 
Tom  Cowan  then  pulch'd  and  flang  him  'mang  t'  whins. 
And  he  bledder'd,  Od-white-te,  tou'i  broken  my  shint. 

**  One  cannot  but  feel  a  more  than  ordniary  curiosity  to  be 
able  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  improvement  on  the  Romish 
SaturnaHa;  and  which  also  appears  pretty  evidently  to  be  , 
the  basis  of  the  institution  of  the  Terrcs  Jilivs  in  Oxford, 
now  likewise  become  obsolete ;  but  we  are  lost  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  conjectures :  and  as  we  have  nothing  that  is  satis- 
factory to  ourselves  to  offer,  we  will  not  uselessly  bewilder 
our  readers.*' 

Part  of  the  income  of  the  head  master  and  ukher  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Lancaster  arises  from  a  gratuity  called  a 
Cock-penny,  paid  at  ShroTe-tide  by  the  scholars,  who  are  sons 
of  freemen.  Of  this  money  the  head  master  has  seven- 
twelfths,  the  usher  five-twelfths.  It  is  also  paid  at  the  schools 
at  Hawkshead  and  CUthero,  in  Lancashire ;  and  was  paid  at 
Burnley  till  lately,  and  at  Whiteham  and  Millom,  in  Cum- 
berland, near  Bootle. 

[There  is  a  schoolboy's  rhyme,  used  in  a  game  not  uncom- 
mon in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  which  may  possibly  have 
some  reference  to  this  practice, — 

A  nick  sod  a  nock, 

A  hen  and  a  cock, 

And  a  penny  for  my  master.] 

THROWING  AT  COCKS- 

The  unknown  but  humane  writer  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Clemency  to  Brutes,  1761,  after  some  forcible  exhortations 
against  the  use  of  this  cruel  diversion,  in  which  there  is  a 
shocking  abuse  of  time,  an  abuse  so  much  the  more  shodc- 
ing  as  it  is  shewn  in  tormenting  that  very  creature  which 
seems  by  nature  intended  for  our  remembrancer  to  improve 
it:  the  creature  whose  voice,  like  a  trumpet,  summoneth 
man  forth  to  his  labour  in  ^e  morning,  and  admonisheth 
him  of  the  flight  of  his  most  precious  hours  throughout  the 
day,")  has  the  following  observation : — *•  Whence  it  had  its 
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rise  among  us  I  could  never  yet  learn  to  my  satisfaction ; 
but  the  common  account  of  it  is,  that  the  crowing  of  a  cock 
f  revented  our  Saxon  ancestors  from  massacreing  their  con- 
querors, another  part  of  our  ancestors,  the  Danes,  on  the 
morning  of  a  Shrove  Tuesday,  whilst  asleep  in  their  beds/* 
In  an  old  jest-book  entitled  Ingenii  Fructus,  or  the  Cam- 
bridge  Jests,  &c.,  by  W.  B.,  Lond.  printed  for  D.  Pratt, 
comer  of  Ghurch-lane»  Strand,  no  date,  l2mo,  is  given  what 
IB  called  the  original  of  the  throwing  at  cocks  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday,"  in  which  the  rise  of  this  custom  is  traced  up  to  an 
unlucky  discovery  of  an  adulterous  amour  by  the  crowing  of 
a  cock.  This  account,  I  scarce  need  observe,  is  too  ridicu 
lous  to  merit  a  serious  confutation. 

In  the  pamphlet  just  cited,  Clemency  to  Brutes,  is  the 
following  passage  :  As  Christians,  consider  how  very  ill  the 
pastime  we  are  dissuading  from  agrees  with  the  season,  and 
of  how  much  more  suitable  an  use  the  victims  of  that  pas- 
time might  be  made  to  us.  On  the  day  following  its  tumul- 
tuous and  bloody  anniversary,  our  church  enters  upon  a  long 
course  of  humiliation  and  l&isting :  and  surely  an  eve  of  riot 
and  carnage  is  a  most  unfit  preparative  for  such  a  course. 
Surely  it  would  be  infinitely  more  becoming  us  to  make  the 
same  use  of  the  cock  at  this  season  which  St*  Peter  once 
made  of  it.  Having  denied  his  master,  when  it  crew  he 
wept/*  The  author  adds,  though  by  mistake,  *'no  other 
nation  under  heaven,  I  believe,  practises  it  but  our  own." 

In  the  British  Apollo,  1708,  vol.  i.  No.  4,  is  the  hh 
lowing  query :  "  How  old,  and  from  whence  is  the  custom 
of  throwuig  at  cocks  on  Shrove  Tuesday?  A.  There  are 
several  different  opinions  concerning  the  original  of  this  cus- 
tom, but  we  are  most  inclined  to  give  credit  to  one  Cranen- 
Btein,  an  old  German  author,  who,  speaking  of  the  customs 
observed  by  the  Christian  nations,  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  the  original  institution  of  the  ceremony :  When 
the  Danes  were  masters  of  England,  and  lorded  it  over 
the  nations  of  the  island,  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  great 
city,  grown  weary  of  their  slavery,  had  formed  a  secret  con- 
spiracy to  murder  their  masters  in  one  bloody  night,  and 
twelve  men  had  undertaken  to  enter  the  town  by  a  stratagem, 
and  seising  the  arms,  surprise  the  guard  which  kept  it ;  and 
at  which  time  their  fellows,  upon  a  signal  given,  were  to  * 
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come  oat  of  their  houses  and  murder  tU  oppoaets :  bnt  wheii 
they  were  putting  it  in  ezecatioii>  the  aoumud  crowing  and 
fluttering  of  the  eockti  aboat'  the  place  they  attempted  to 
enter  at,  diteo?efed  their  design ;  upon  which  the  Panes  be- 


them  with  more  eererity  than  em.  Soon  after  thev  were 
forced  firom  the  Danish  yoak,  and  to  rerenge  themselires  on 

the  cocks,  for  the  misfortune  they  involved  them  in,  insti- 
tuted this  custom  of  knocking  them  on  the  head  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  the  day  on  which  it  happened.  This  sport,  tho'  at 
first  only  practised  in  one  city,  in  process  of  time  became  a 
natural  divertisement,  and  has  continued  e?er  since  the  Danes 
first  lost  this  island.'* 

In  the  Gentleman's  Journal,  or  the  Monthly  Miscellany, 
for  January  1692-3,  is  given  an  English  epigram,  "On  a 
cock  at  Rochester/'  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  wherein  occnr 
the  following  lines,  which  imply,  as  it  should  seem,  as  if  the 
oock  suffered  this  unusual  barbarity  by  way  of  punishment 
for  St.  Peter's  crime  in  denying  his  lord  and  master 

"  May'st  thou  be  piinish'd  for  St.  Peter's  crimev 
And  on  Shrove  Tuesday  perish  in  thy  prime." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasme,  vol.  UiL  July,  1783, 
p.  578,  says,  ''The  haibanms practice  of  throwing  at  a  cock  tied 
to  a  stake  at  Shroretide^  I  think  I  hate  read  Ims  an  allnflion 
to  the  ind^nities  offered  by  the  Jews  to  the  SaTionr  of  the 
world  before  his  crucifixion/'  In  the  preface  to  Heame's 
edition  of  Thomas  Otterbourne,  p.  66,  he  tells  us  that  this 
custom  of  throwing  at  cocks  must  be  traced  to  the  lime  of 
King  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  our  victories  then  gained  over  the 
French,  whose  name  in  Latin  is  synonymous  with  that  of  a 
cock  ;  and  that  our  brave  countrymen  hinted  by  it  that  they 
could  as  easily,  at  any  time,  overthrow  the  Gallic  armies  as 
they  could  knock  down  the  cocks  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  To 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  Ilearne's  explanation  of  the  cus- 
tom we  must  object  that,  from  the  very  best  authorities,  it 
appears  also  to  ha?e  been  practised  in  France,  and  that,  too, 
long  before  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the  Fifth. 

A  writer  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  Jan.  1737, 
p.  7,  says,  (I  think  very  erroneously,)  that  the  inhabitants 
of  London,  by  way  of  reproach  for  imitating  tbe  French  in 
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their  modes  and  fashions,  were  named  Coekneyt^  (tuniing 
upon  the  thought  of  a  cock  signi^ng  a  Frenchman,)  i,  e« ' 
apes  and  mimics  of  France/' 

With  r^ard  to  the  word  CoeJoMy^  my  learned  friend  Mr« 
Donee  is  of  opinion,  that  perhaps  lifcer  all  that  has  been  said 
with  respect  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  word,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  term  of  fondness  or  affection  nsed  to- 
wards male  children,  (in  London  more  particularly,)  in  the 
same  manner  as  Pigsnie  is  used  to  a  woman.  The  latter 
word  is  very  ancient  in  our  tongue,  and  occurs  in  Chaucer : 

**  She  was  a  priraerole,  a  pigeosnie, 
For  anie  Lord  to  lic^fi^en  in  his  bedde, 
Or  yet  for  any  good  yeman  to  wedde." 

Cant.  Tales,  i.  3267. 

The  Romans  used  Oculus  in  the  like  sense,  and  perhaps 
Pigsnie,  in  the  vulgar  language,  only  means  Ocellus,  the  eyes 
of  that  creature  being  remarkably  small.  Congreve,  in  his 
Old  Batchelor,  makes  Fondle-wife  call  his  mate  Cockey." 
Bnrd  and  Bird  are  also  used  in  the  same  sense.  Shadwell 
not  only  nses  the  word  Pigsney  in  this  sense,  but  also 
Birdtney.  See  his  Plays,  i.  357,  iii.  385.  The  learned 
Hickesy  in  his  Gram.  An^o.-Saz.  long.  Yett.  Septentr.  Thes. 
i.  231,  gives  the  following  derivation  of  Cockney :  '^Nmie 
Coc^uin^  Coqnine,  qnse  olim  apud  Gallos  otio,  gulae  et  ventri 
deditos  ignaynm,  ignavam,  desidiosnm^  deidiosam,  segnem 
signifieahant.  Hinc  urbanos,  utpote  a  mstieis  laboribus,  ad 
yitam  sedentariam  et  quasi  desidiosam  avocatos  pagani  nostri 
olim  Cokaignes,  quod  nunc  scribitur  CockneySy  vucabant. 
Et  poeta  hie  noster  in  monachos  et  moniales,  ut  segue  genus 
hominum,  qui  desidise  dediti,  ventri  indulgebant  et  coquinse 
amatores  erant,  malevolentissime  invehitur ;  monasteria  et 
monasticam  vitam  in  Descriptione  Terrse  Cokainese  parabolice 
perstringens."  See  also  Tyrwhitt's  observations  on  this  word 
in  his  Chaucer,  ed.  1775,  iv.  253,  C.  Tales,  4206  ;  Reed's 
Old  Plays,  y.  83,  xi«  306,  307 ;  Donee's  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare^yii.  151 

The  sense  of  the  word  Cockney  seems  afterwards  to 
liave  degenerated  into  an  effeminate  person.  Buttes,  in  his 
Dyats  Dry  Dinner,  Lond.  1599»  c*  2,  says,  A  Cochni  is  t»- 
veried,  beiiig  as  much  as  ineoei,  vnripe  /'  but  little  stress  can 
be  laid  upon  onr  author^s  etymology,  in  the  Workes  of  John 
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Heiwood,  newly  impimted*  1598>  is  the  following  curious 
'  pMMge: — 

— —  "  Men  say 
He  that  coroth  every  day,  shall  have  a  CocJcnny, 
He  that  oomth  now  aad  then,  ahaU  have  a  fiat  hen."* 

Carpentier,  Wder  the  year  1355,  mentions  a  petition  of  the 
■chohum  to  the  mastefs  of  the  school  of  Ramera,  to  give  them 
a  code,  which  they  asserted  the  said  master  owed  them  upon 
ShroTe  Tuesday,  to  throw  sticks  at,  according  to  the  usual 
custom,  for  their  sport  and  entertainment. < 

Amon^  the  games  represented  in  the  margin  of  the 
"Roman  (F Alexandre,"  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  is  a  drawing  of  two  boys  carrying  a  third  oii  a  stick 
thrust  between  his  legs,  who  holds  a  cock  in  his  hands. 
They  are  followed  by  another  boy,  with  a  flag  or  standard 
emblazoned  with  a  cudgel.  Mr.  8triitt  has  engraved  the 
group  in  his  ^Sports  and  Pastimes,  pi.  35.  He  supposes,  p. 
293,  that  it  represents  a  boyish  triumph :  the  hero  of  the 
party  having  either  won  the  cock,  or  his  bird  escaped  unhurt 
from  the  dangers  to  which  be  bad  been  exposed.^ 

This  sport,  now  almost  entirely  forgotten  among  us,  we 
wish  consigned  to  eternal  oblivion  ;  an  amusement  fit  only 
for  the  blomiiest  savages^  and  not  for  humanised  men*  much 

>  [Brand  has  jGrilen  tomewhst  into  oonfiiiion  here,  the  word  Cbdbuy 
having  several  distinct  meanings.  See  a  Mi  account  of  them  m  Haiti" 
well's  Dictionary,  p.  261.] 

*  In  Carpentier's  Glossary,  under  the  words  "  Gallorum  pugna,*'  a.d. 
1458,  some  differences  are  mentioned  as  subsisting  between  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  Abbeville,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  church  of  St. 
Ulfra,  which  are  made  up  on  the  following  condition ;  "  C'est  assavoir 
que  leadk  Doyen  et  Capjiiile  sccordent  que  dfnpttensTBat  Oz  aouffireront 
et  contentiioiit,  que  oelloi  qui  demoiim  roj  d'  resooUe  la  noit  des  Qua- 
resmiaulx,  appcnrte  ou  fiushe  apporter  devers  ie  Maieor  de  laditte  Ville  oa 
Camp  S.  George,  le  Cocq,  qui  demooira  ledit  jour  ou  autre  jour  victorieux, 
on  autre  cocq;  et  que  ledit  roy  presente  au  dit  maieur  p(mr  cCicelliu 
faire  le  cholle  en  la  maniere  accoutumee.  Quae  ultima  verba  explicant 
Lit.  remiss,  an.  1355,  in  Reg.  84,  ch.  278.  "  Petierunt  a  magistro  Erardo 
Maquart  magistro  scholar uiii  ejusdem  villse  de  liameru  quateims  Hberaret 
ei  trwkret  ma  wmm  gaUum,  quern,  sieui  ^Ue^^fmUt  IdSm  magiater  aehola^ 
rum  deMai  eU  die  ipsa  (Carniprivii)  ut  Jaeereni  baeulot  Mi  gaihtm  ip^ 
turn,  more  solito,  pro  eorum  exhillaratione  et  ludo,** 

*  The  date  of  the  illumination  ia  not  1433,  as  Mr.  Stratt  mentions,  bat 
1343.   See  the  MS.  BodL  264. 
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less  for  Christians.  That  ingenious  artist,  Hogarth,  has 
satirised  this  barbarity  in  the  Urst  of  the  prints  called  the 
Four  Stages  of  Cruelty*  Truster's  description  is  as  follows: 
"  We  have  several  groupea  of  boys  at  their  different  bar« 
barouB  diversions  ;  one  is  throwing  at  a  cock,  the  universal 
iShrove-tide  amusement^  beating  the  harmless  feathered? 
animal  to  jelly." 

The  custom  of  throwing  at  cocks  on  Shrove  Tuesday  is 
still  ^791)  retained  at  Heston,  in  Middlesex,  in  a  field  near 
the  church.   Constables  have  been  often  directed  to  attend 
on  .the  occasion,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  so  barbarous  a 
custom,  but  hitherto  they  have  attended  in  vain.    I  gathered 
the  following  particulars  from  a  person  who  regretted  that  in 
his  younger  years  he  iiad  often  been  a  partaker  of  the  sport. 
The  owner  of  the  cock  trains  his  bird  for  some  time  before 
Shrove  Tuesday,  and  throws  a  stick  at  him  himsell^  in  order 
to  prepare  him  for  the  fatal  day,  by  accustoming  him  to 
watch  the  threatened  danger,  and  by  springing  aside,  avoid 
the  fatal  blow.    He  holds  the  poor  victim  on  the  spot  marked 
out  by  a  cord  fixed  to  his  leg,  at  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten 
yards,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  stick  himself. 
Another  spot  is  marked  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  yards^ 
for  the  person  who  throws  to  stand  upon.    He  has  three 
sfys,  or  throws,  for  twopence,  and  wins  the  cock  if  he  can 
knock  him  down  and  run  up  and  catch  him  before  the  bird 
recovers  his  legs.    The  inhuman  pastime  does  not  end  with 
the  cock's  life,  for  when  killed  it  is  put  into  a  hat,  and  won 
a  second  time  by  the  person  who  can  strike  it  out.  Broom* 
sticks  are  generally  used  to  $ky  with.   The  cock,  if  well 
trained,  eludes  the  blows  of  his  cruel  persecutors  fbr  a  long 
time,  and  thereby  clears  to  his  master  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.    But  I  fear  lest,  by  describing  the  mode  of  throwing 
at  cocks,  I  should  deserve  the  censure  of  Boerliaave  on 
another  occasion  :  '*  to  teach  the  arts  of  cruelty  is  equivalent 
to  committing  them."' 

In  Men-Miracles,  with  other  Poems,  by  M.  Lluellin,  Stu- 

'  The  London  Daily  Advertiser,  Wednesday,  March,  7,  1759,  says, 
*  Yesterday,  being  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  orders  of  the  justices  in  the  City 
and  Liberty  of  Westminster  were  so  well  observed  that  few  cocks-were 
•een  to  be  thrown  at,  so  that  it  is  hoped  this  barbaroiu  custom  will  be 
left  off." 
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dent  of  ChriRt-Church,  Oxon,  1679,  p.  48,  is  the  following 
song  on  cock-throwing,  in  which  the  author  seems  iromcally 
to  satirise  this  cruel  sport ; — 

Codes  a  doodle  doe,  'tit  the  bravest  gaiiie» 
Tske  s  code  from  hit  dame, 

Aad  Wnd  him  to  a  stake. 
How  he  ttnttt,  bow  be  throwes. 
How  he  swaggers,  how  he  croweii 

As  if  the  di^  newly  brake. 

How  Ml  miitieti  esddes,  " 
Thos  to  find  htm  ia  shscldet, 

And  tied  to  a  packe-thread  gartor. 
Oh  the  beares  and  the  bulls 
Are  but  corpulent  gulls 

To  the  valiaikt  Shrove-tide  martyr.'' 

"  Battering  with  nuttsiTe  weapons  a  cock  tied  to  a  stake,  is  an 

annual  diverfiion,"  says  an  essayist  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, Jan.  1 737,  p.  6,  "  that  for  time  immemorial  has  prevailed 
in  this  island."  A  cock  has  the  misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin 
by  the  same  word  which  signifies  a  Frenchman.  **  In  our  wars 
with  France,  in  former  ages,  our  ingenious  forefathers/'  says 
he,  "  invented  this  emblematical  way  of  expressing  their  de- 
rision of,  and  resentment  towards  that  nation  ;  and  poor  yion- 
aieur  at  the  stake  was  pelted  by  men  and  boys  in  a  very 
rough  and  hostile  manner."  He  instances  the  same  thought 
at  Blenheim  House,  where,  over  the  portals,  is  finely  carved 
in  stone  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  lion  tearing  to  pieces  a 
harmless  codc;^  which  may  be  justly  called  a  pun  in  architec- 
ture. Considering  the  many  ill  consequences,"  the  essayist 
goes  on  to  observe^  ''that  attend  this  sporty  I  wonder  it  has 
eo  long  subsisted  among  us.  How  numy  warm  disputes  and 
bloody  quairela  baa  it  occasioned  among  the  surrounding 
mob !  Numbera  of  arms,  legs,  and  akuUa  have  been  broken 
by  the  masalTe  weapons  designed  as  destruction  to  the  sufferer 
in  the  string.  It  is  dangerous  in  some  places  to  pass  the 
streets  on  Shrove  Tuesday ;  'tis  risking  life  and  limbs  to  ap- 
pear abroad  that  day.  It  was  first  introduced  by  way  of  con- 
tempt to  the  French,  and  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  that  nation.  'Tis  a  low,  mean  expression  of 
our  rage,  even  in  time  of  war."  One  part  of  this  extract 
is  singularly  corroborated  by  a  pusbage  in  the  ^  Newcastle 
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Courant,  for  March  1 5lh,  1 783.  "  Leeds,  March  1 1th,  1 783  : 
Tuesday  se'nnight,  being  Shrove-tide,  as  a  person  was  amusing 
faimselfi  along  with  several  others,  with  the  barbarous  custom 
of  throwing  at  a  cock,  at  Howden  Clough,  near  Birstall,  the 
•dck  pitched  upon  the  head  of  Jonathan  Speight»  a  youth 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The 
man  waa  committed  to  York  Cacrtie  on  Fhday/' 

Another  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Jan.  1751, 
p.  8j  Bays^  ''Some,  yet  more  bmtal,  gratify  their  cruelty  on  that 
emblem  of  innocence  the  dove,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
reproach  of  our  country  and  the  scandal  of  our  species." 
That  hens  were  thrown  at  as  well  as  cocks  appear  from  many 
unquestionable  evidences.  In  the  same  work,  April,  1749,  is 
**  A  strange  and  wonderful  relation  of  a  Hen  that  spake  at  a 
certain  ancient  borough  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  7th  of  Fe- 
bruary-, being  Shrove  Tuesday,  with  her  dying  speech."  Dean 
Tucker  wrote  An  earnest  and  affectionate  Address  to  the 
Coramon  People  of  England,  concerning  their  usual  Recrea- 
tions on  Shrove  Tuesday/'  London,  12mo.  no  date,  consisting 
of  ten  pages  only. 

In  King  Henry  the  Seyenth's  time  it  should  seem  this  di* 
▼ersion  was  practised  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  court. 
In  a  royal  household  account,  communicated  by  Craven  Ord, 
I  find  the  following  article:  —  "March  2,  7  Hen.  YIL 
Item  to  Master  Bray  for  rewards  to  them  that  brought  cokkes 
at  Shrovetide,  at  Westm'.  zz*/*  In  the  manuscript  life  of 
Thomas  Lord  Berkeley^  the  fourdi  of  that  name,  by  Mr. 
Smith,  still  remaining  at  Berkeley  Castle,  speaking  of  his 
recreations  and  delights,  he  tells  the  reader,  "  Hee  also  would 
to  the  threshing  of  the  cocke,  pucke  with  hens  blindfolde  and 
the  like,**  ii.  459.  This  lord  was  born  a.d.  1352,  and  died  in 
1417. 

[A  curious  notice  of  cock-fighting  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Sir  Henry  Saville,  dated  1546,  printed  in  the  Plumpton 
Correspondence,  p.  251.  He  invites  his  relation  to  **  se  all 
our  good  coxs  fight,  if  it  plese  you,  and  se  the  maner  of  our 
cocking.  Ther  will  be  Lanckeshire  of  one  parte,  and  Derbe- 
shire  of  another  parte,  and  Hallomshire  of  the  third  parte.  I 
perceive  your  cocking  varieth  from  ours,  for  ye  lay  but  the 
batteil ;  and  if  our  battell  be  but  ^10.  to  thear  wil  be 
£10*  to  one  laye  or  the  battell  be  ended."] 
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In  the  hamlet  of  Pinner,  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  the  crufel 
eo8tom  of  throwing  at  cocka  was  fonnerly  made  a  miatter  of 
public  celebrity,  as  appears  by  an  ancient  account  of  receipts 
and  expenditures.  The  money  coUected  at  thia  sport  was  ap- 
plied in  aid  of  the  poor-rates. 

<M622.  Receded  lor  cmto  it  SbroretidB  .  12-.  0<. 
1628.  Received  IbrcockimTowiie.  •  19M(H. 
OatofTowne  0*.  6  .'' 

This  custom  appears  to  have  continued  as  late  as  the  year 
1680.  (Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  ii.  588.) 

By  the  following  extract  trom  Baron's  Cyprian  Academy, 
1648,  p.  53,  it  should  seem  to  appear  that  hens  also  were  for- 
merly the  objects  of  this  barbarous  persecution.  A  clown  is 
speaking : — **  By  the  maskins  I  would  give  the  best  cow  in  my 
yard  to  find  out  this  raskall ;  and  I  u  ould  thrash  him  as  I 
did  the  henne  last  Shrove  Tuesday**  The  subsequent  passage 
in  Bishop  Hall's  Yii^^demarium,  1598,  iv.  5,  seems  to  impJy 
that  a  hen  was  a  usual  present  at  Shrovetide^  as  also  a  pair 
of  gloves  at  Easter : — 

"  For  Easter  gloves,  or  for  a  Shrovetide  Hen, 
Which  bought  to  give,  he  takes  to  sell  again." 

In  Tusser^s  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Oood  Husbandry,  we 
find  the  ploughman's  feasting  days  or  holidays,  thus  enume- 
rated: 1.  Plough  Monday;  2.  Shrove  Tuesday,  when,  after 
confession,  he  is  suffered  to  thresh  the  fat  hen  ;  3.  Sheep- 
shearing,  with  wafers  and  cakes  ;  4.  Wake  Day,  or  the  vigil 
of  the  church  Saint  of  the  village,  with  custards ;  5.  Harvest- 
home,  with  a  fat  goose  ;  G.  Seedcake,  a  festival  kept  at  the 
end  of  wheat-sowing,  when  he  is  to  be  feasted  with  seed-cakes, 
pasties,  and  furmenty  pot. 

^  At  Shrovetide  to  shroymg  ffa  thrmh  the  fat  Aeii» 
If  blindfold  can  kill  her»  then  give  it  thy  men. 

These  lines  in  Tusser  Redivivus,  1744,  p.  80,  are  thus  ex- 
plained in  a  note.  "  The  hen  is  hung  at  a  fellow's  back,  who 
has  also  some  horse-bells  about  him  ;  the  rest  of  the  fellows 
are  blinded,  and  have  boughs  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 
chase  this  fellow  and  his  hen  about  some  large  court  or  small 
enclosure.  The  fellow  with  his  hen  and  bells  shifting  as  well 
as  he  can,  they  follow  the  sound,  and  jwmetimes  hit  him  and 
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nis  hen ;  other  times,  if  he  can  get  behind  one  of  them,  they 
thresh  one  another  well  favouredly :  but  the  jest  is,  the  maid» 
are  to  blind  the  fellows,  which  they  do  with  their  aprons,  and 
the. cunning  baggages  will  endear  theur  sweethearts  with  a 
peeping  hole,  while  the  others  look  out  as  sharp  to  hinder  it. 
After  this,  the  hen  is  boiled  with  bacon,  and  store  of  pancakes 
and  fritters  are  made.  She  that  is  noted  for  lying  a-bed  long, 
or  any  dther  miscarriage,  hath  the  first  pancake  presented  to 
her,  which  most  commonly  falls  to  the  clog's  share  at  last,  for 
no  one  will  own  it  their  due.'*  This  latter  part  of  the  note  is 
to  illustrate  the  following  lines  :  — 

"  Maids,  fritters,  and  pancakes,  y-now  see  ye  make, 
Let  Slut  have  one  pancake  for  company  sake." 

Heath,  in  his  account  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  p.  120,  has  the 
following  passage  :  "  On  a  iShrove  Tuesday  each  year,  after 
the  tlirowing  at  cocks  is  over,  the  boys  in  this  island  have  a 
custom  of  throwing  stones  in  the  evening;  against  the  doors  of 
the  dwellers*  houses ;  a  privilege  they  claim  from  time  iiiuue- 
morial,  and  put  in  practice  without  control,  for  finishing  tht* 
day's  sport.  I  could  never  learn  from  whence  this  custom 
took  its  rise,  but  am  informed  that  the  same  custom  is  now 
used  in  several  provinces  of  Spain,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
Cornwall.  The  terms  demanded  by  the  boys  are  pancakes,  or 
money,  to  capitulate." 

Mr.  Jones  informed  me  that,  in  Wales,  such  hens  as  did 
not  lay  eggs  before  Shrove  Tuesday  were,  when  he  was  a  boy, 
destined  to  be  threshed  on  that  day  by  a  man  with  a  flail,  «8 
being  no  longer  good  fbr  anything*  If  the  man  hit  the  hen, 
and  consequently  killed  her,  he  ^t  her  for  his  pains. 

learned  foreigner  (qu.  if  not  Erasmus?)  says,  the 
English  eat  a  certain  cake  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  upon  which 
they  immediately  run  mad,  and  kill  their  poor  cocks.  *  Quod- 
dam  placmtcB  genuSi  ^lio  comesto,  protinus  insaniunt,  el  yallos 
trucidant  J*  as  if  nothing  less  than  some  strong  infatuation 
could  account  for  continuing  so  barbarous  a  custom  among 
Christians  and  cockneys.*'  Note  to  *  Veill^  la  Campagne, 
or  the  Simnel,  a  Tale,*  1745,  p.  16. 

• 

[Shying  at  Cocks.  Probably  in  imitation  of  the  bar- 
barons  custom  of  shying^*'  or  throwing  at  the  living  animal. 
The     cock"  was  a  representation  of  a  bird  or  a  beast,  a 
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man  or  hone,  or  lome  deficc^  widi  a  ■tand  projecliiig  on  all 
ddesi  but  principally  bdund  tiie  figure.  These  were  made  of 
lead  caat  in  moiudB.  Thejr  were  Ajed  at  with  damps  from  a 
smaU  diatanee  agreed  upon  hj  the  parties,  generally  regulated 
by  the  size  or  weight  of  the  dnmp,  and  the  Talne  of  the  oock. 
If  the  thrower  overset  or  knocked  down  the  cock,  he  won  it ; 
if  he  failed,  he  lost  his  dump.  Shi/  for  Shy. — This  was  played 
at  by  two  boys,  each  having  a  cock  placed  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, generally  about  four  or  five  feet  asunder,  the  players 
standing  behind  their  cocks,  and  throwing  alternately  ;  a  bit 
of  stone  or  wood  was  generally  used  to  throw  with,  and  the 
cock  was  won  by  him  who  knocked  it  down.  These  games 
had  their  particular  times  or  seasons  ;  and  when  any  game  was 
out,  as  it  was  termed,  it  was  lawful  to  steal  the  thin^;  played 
with ;  this  was  called  muMgffhug^  and  it  was  expressed  by  the 
boys  in  a  doggrei» — 

Tops  m  iiip  spin  'em  sgm ; 
Tops  are  out,  smugging  aboaf 

Hmi%  Ewrjf'Dojf  Soak,  L  85a.] 

PANCAU  CUSTOMS. 

In  the  north  of  England  Shrove  Tnesday  is  called  Tulgarly 
Fasten*8  E*en  ;  die  aneeeeding  day  being  Ash-Wednesday, 
the  first  day  of  the  Lenten  Fast.' 

At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Nicholas's 
church  is  tolled  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  this  day ;  shops 
are  immediately  shut  np,  offices  closed,  and  all  kinds  of  buai- 
ness  ceases :  a  little  camiyal  ensuing  for  the  remaining  part 
of  the  day.  [At  Hoddesdon,  in  Hertfordshure»  the  old  carfew 
bells  whidi  was  anciently  mne  in  that  town  for  the  extinction 
and  relighting  of  all  fire  and  candle  light,"  stiU  exists,  and 
has  firom  time  immemorial  been  regularly  rung  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  fonr  o'clock,  after  which  hour  the 
inhabitants  are  at  liberty  to  make  and  eat  pancakes,  imtil  the 

•     St.  Taffy  is  no  sooner  gone, 
But  Pancake  day  is  coming  on  : 
Now  eat  your  fill,  drink  if  you're  dry, 
For  Lent  comes  on  immediately. 
Now  days  exceed  the  nights  in  length, 
And  Titaa's  heat  imiHwveiiii  ttrai^.'' 

PoarJMki^'wAimMUidt^  1731.] 
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bell  rings  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  This  custom  is  observed  so 
closely,  that  after  that  hour  not  a  pancake  remains  in  the  town.] 

**  Let  glad  Shrove  Tuesday  bring  the  pancake  thin, 
Or  fritter  rich,  with  apples  stored  within." 

Oxford  Smue^e,  p.  22. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1/90,  p.  256 
says  that  at  Westminster  School,  upon  Shrove  Tuesday,  the 
under  clerk  of  the  college  enters  the  school,  and  preceded  by 
the  beadle  and  other  officera»  throws  a  large  pancake  over  the 
bar  which  divides  the  upper  from  the  under  school.  A  gentle- 
man, who  was-  formerly  one  of  the  masters  of  that  school, 
confirmed  the  anecdote  to  me,  with  this  alteration,  that  the 
cook  of  the  seminary  brought  it  into  the  school,  and  threw  it 
orrer  the  curtain  which  separated  the  forms  of  the  upper  from 
those  of  the  under  sdiolars.  I  have  heard  of  a  simikr  custom 
at  Eton  school. 

[At  Baldoek,  in  Hertfordshire,  ShroTe  Tuesday  is  long  anti- 
cipated by  the  children,  who  designate  it  as  Dough-nut  day ; 
it  being  usual  to  make  a  good  store  of  small  cakes  fried  in 
hog's  lard,  placed  over  the  fire  in  a  brass  skillet,  called  dough- 
nuts, wherewith  the  youngsters  are  plentifully  regaled.  In 
Dorsetshire  boys  go  round,  begging  for  pancakes,  singing,-^ 

**  I  he  come  a  shrovin 
Vor  a  httle  pankiak, 
A  bit  o'  bread  o'  your  biakin, 
Or  a  little  truckle  cheese  o'  your  miakin.  • 
If  youll  gi'  me  a  little,  I'll  ax  no  more. 
If  yoQ  donl  gi'  me  nothin,  111  rottle  your  door.*^ 

The  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  before  cited,  StatuB 
SchoUe  Etonenns,  1560,  mentions  a  custom  of  that  school  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  of  the  boys  being  allowed  to  play  from  eight 
o'clock  for  the  whole  day ;  and  of  the  cook's  cooling  in  and 
fastening  a  pancake  to  a  crow,  which  the  young  crows  are 
calling  upon,  near  it^  at  the  school-door.  Die  Martis  Car- 
ma-privii  luditur  ad  horam  octavam  in  totum  diem :  Tenit 
ooquus,  affigit  laganum  comici  juxta  illud  pullis  corForum 
iiiTOcantibus  eum,  ad  ostium  scfaiolse.''  The  crows  generally 
hare  hatched  their  young  at  this  season.' 

•  "  Most  places  in  England  have  Eggs  and  Collops  (slices  of  bacon)  on 
Shrove  Monday,  Pancakes  on  Tuesday,  and  Fritters  on  the  Wednesday  in 
the  same  week  for  dinner." — Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  1790,  p.  719.  From  *  The 
Westmoreland  Dialect,'  by  A.  Walker,  8vo.,  1790,  it  appears  that  cock 
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Shakespeare,  in  the  following  passage^  alludes  to  the  well- 
known  custom  of  harinp:  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  in  the 
foUowintr  string  of  comparisons  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  clown 
in  All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well.—"  As  tit  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tib's 
forefinger,  as  a  Pancake  for  throve  TueMiay,  a  Morris  for  May- 
day, &c.  In  Gay  ton's  Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don  Quixot»  1654| 
^.  99,  speaking  of  Sancho  Panda's  having  oonverted  a  caaaodk 
into  a  wallet,  our  pleasant  annotator  observes,  "  It  was  aeiu 
Ticeable,  after  this  greasie  nse,  for  nothing  but  ta  preach  at  m 
CarmwUe  or  Skrone  Titesday,  and  to  tone  Panemkea  m  after  the 
axereiee  ;  or  else  (if  it  eould  hare  been  eonveighed  thither)  no- 
thing more  proper  for  the  man  that  preaches  the  Cookie  Sermm 
at  Oxford,  when  that  plump  society  rides  npon  their  govern- 
ours  horses  to  ft  tch  in  the  Eneraie,  the  Flie.**    That  there 
was  such  a  custom  at  Oxford,  let  Peshall,  in  his  history  of 
that  city,  be  a  voucher,  who,  speaking  of  Saint  Bartholomew's 
Hos|)it}d,  p.  2H0,  says,  "  To  this  Hospital  cooks  from  Oxford 
flocked,  bringing  in  on  Whitsun-week  the  Fly."    Aubrey  saw 
this  ceremony  perfornu  d  in  1642.    He  adds:  **  On  Michael- 
mas-day they  rode  thither  again,  to  convey  the  Fly  away." 
(Remains  of  Geutilisme  and  J udaisme.  MS.  Lansd.  226.)  In 
the  Life  of  Anthony  k  Wood,  p.  46,  are  some  curious  particu- 
lars relating  to  indignities  shown  at  that  time  (1647)  to  fresh- 
men at  Oxford  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  A  brass  pot  full  of  cawdle 
was  made  by  the  cook  at  the  freshmen's  charge  and  set  be- 
fore the  fire  in  the  College-hall.     Afterwards  every  freshman, 
according  to  seniority,  was  to  plnck  off  his  gowne  and  hand,  i 
and  if  possible  to  make  himself  look  like  a  scoundrdl.    This  | 
done,  they  were  conducted  each  after  the  other  to  the  high 
table,  and  there  made  to  stand  <m  a  forme  placed  thereon,  bSm  J 
whence  they  were  to  speak  their  speech  with  an  andible  voice 
to  the  company :  which,  if  well  done,  the  person  that  spoke  ! 
it  was  to  have  a  cup  of  raudh-,  and  no  salted  drinke ;  if 
indifferently,  some  caudh^  and  some  salted  drinke ;  but  if  ' 
dull,  nothing  was  given  to  him  but  salted  drmk^  or  salt  put  in  | 

fighting  and  casting  Pancakes  are  still  practised  on  Shrove  Tuesday  in  that  1 
county.  Thus,  p.  31,  "  Whaar  ther  wor  tae  be  Cock-feightin,  for  it  war 
Psnkeak  Tuesday."  And  p.  35,  *'  We  met  sum  Lads  and  Laues  gangin 
to  kmt  ikeir  Penieahi.''  It  sppesrs  fnm  Middleton's  Mssque  of  the 
WotM  tossed  at  Tennis,  which  was  printed  in  1620,  that  batier  was 
Hied  on  Shrove  Tuesday  at  that  time,  no  doubt  lor  the  porpose  of  making 
naaoakes. 
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College-beere,  with  Tacks'  to  boot.  Afterwards,  when  they 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  fraternity,  the  senior  cook  was  to 
administer  to  them  an  oath  over  an  old  shoe,  part  of  which 
runs  thus :  '  Item,  tn  jurabis,  quod  Peunilesf  Bench  non 

visitabis,'  &c.,  after  which,  spoken  with  gravity,  the  freshman 
kist  the  Rhoe,  put  on  his  gow  ne  and  band,  and  took  his  phioe 
among  the  seniors."  The  Editor  observes,  p.  50  :  "  The  cus- 
tom described  above  was  not,  it  is  probable,  peculiar  to  Mer- 
ton  College.  Perliaps  it  wavS  once  general,  as  striking  traces 
of  it  may  be  found  in  many  societies  in  Oxford,  and  m  some 
a  very  near  resemblance  of  it  has  been  kept  up  till  within 
these  few  years." 

**  The  great  bell  which  used  to  be  rung  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
to  call  the  people  together  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  their 
aina*  was  called  Pancake  Bell,  a  name  which  it  still  retains  in 
some  places  where  this  custom  is  still  kept  up/*  — Gent.  Mag. 
1790,  p.  495.  Macaulay,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Clay  brook,  in  Leicesterslnre,  1791,  p.  128,  says  :  On  Shrove 
Taeaday  a  bell  rings  at  noon,  which  is  meant  as  a  signal 
for  the  people  to  begin  frying  their  ]^ancakes." 

In  a  cniions  Tract,  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  Letter 
out  of  the  North,  concerning  Bishop  Lake's  Declaration  of  his 
dying  in  the  belief  of  the  Doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience,  1 690, 
p,  4,  I  find  the  subsequent  passage  :  — "  They  have  fur  a  long 
time  at  York  had  a  custom  (which  now  challenges  the  privi- 
lege of  a  prescription)  that  all  the  apprentices,  journeymen, 
and  other  servants  of  the  town,  had  the  liberty  to  go  into  the 
Cathedral,  and  ring  the  Pancake-bell  (as  we  call  it  in  the 
country)  on  Shrove  Tuesday  ;  and  that  being  a  time  that  a 
great  many  came  out  of  the  country  to  see  the  city  (if  not  their 
friends)  and  church ;  to  oblige  the  ordinary  people,  the 
^linster  used  to  be  left  open  that  day,  to  let  them  go  up  to  see 
the  Lanthom  and  Bells,  which  were  sure  to  be  pretty  well 
exercised,  and  was  thought  a  more  innocent  divertisement 
than  being  at  the  alehouse.  But  Dr.  Lake,  when  he  came 
first  to  reside  there,  was  very  much  scandalized  at  this  custom^ 
and  was  resolved  he  would  break  it  at  first  dash,  although  all 

I  Tlld^t  1.  e.  set  the  nail  of  tMr  tbumb  to  tbeit  chin,  just  under  the  li^^ 
and  by  tlie  help  of  their  other  fingen  nnder  the  diin,  they  would  give 
«srk  which  sometiines  would  produce  blood. 
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hit  brethren  of  the  cleigy  did  dissuade  him  from  it.  He 
was  resolyed  to  make  the  ezperimenty  for  which  he  had  like  to 
hare  paid  Terjr  dear,  for  Fie  aasore  yoa  it  wai  very  near  coat- 
ing him  bia  life.  Howerer,  he  did  make  such  a  combustion 
and  matiny,  that,  I  dare  say,  York  ncTer  remembered  nor  saw 
the  like,  as  many  yet  living  can  testify."  Dr.  Lake's  zeal  and 
courage  on  this  occasion  are  more  minutely  detailed  in  *  A  j 
Defence  of  the  Professiou  which  the  Ki<^ht  Reverend  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chichester  made  upon  his  death-bed,  concerning 
Passive  Obedience,  and  the  New  Oaths  :  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  some  passages  of  his  Lordship's  hfe,'  1690,  p.  4. 

The  Pancake-bell,  at  this  period,  was  probably  common 
everywhere.    In  Poor  Bobin,  for  1684»  we  read,  in  Febmary,  | 

But  bark,  I  heir  tbe  Pancake-bell, 
And  frittett  make  a  gallant  ranelL" 

Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  in  hia  Jacke-a-Lent,  Winrkes, 
IddO,  i.  115,  giyea  the  following  most  cnriooa  account  of 
Shrove  Taeaday: — 

ShroTe  Taeaday,  at  whose  entrance  in  the  mornings  all  the 
whole  kingdom  ib  in  quiet,  but  by  that  time  the  clocke  atrikea 
eleven,  which  (by  the  helpe  of  a  knavish  sexton)  is  commonly 
before  nine,  then  there  is  a  bell  rung,  caPd  the  Pancake-bell, 
the  sound  whereof  niakes  thousands  of  people  distracted,  and 
forgetfull  either  of  manner  or  hunianitie ;  tlien  there  is  a 
thing  cald  wheaten  flowre,  which  the  cookes  doe  mingle  with 
water,  egges,  spice,  and  otlier  tra^icail,  magicall  inchantmenls, 
and  then  they  put  it  by  little  and  little  into  a  frying-pan  of 
boyling  suet,  where  it  niakes  a  confused  dismall  hissing  (like 
the  Learnean  snakes  in  the  reeds  of  Acheron,  Stix,  or  Phlege- 
ton),  untill,  at  last,  by  the  skill  of  the  Cooke,  it  is  transform'd 
into  the  forme  of  a  Flap-jack,  caVd  a  Pancake,  which  ominous  ' 
incantation  the  ignorant  people  doe  devoure  very  greedily."  ' 

I  know  not  well  what  he  means  by  the  following  ;  Then 
Tim  Tatters  (a  most  valiant  villaine),  with  an  ensigne  made  of 
a  piece  of  a  baker*s  mawkin,^  fizt  upon  a  broome-staffe,  lie 


[ '  "  A  clotb  usually  wetted  and  attached  to  a  pole,  to  sweep  clean  a 
baker*!  oven.  This  word  occurs  in  the  dictionaries  of  Hollyband  and  I 
Miege,  and  is  ttm  in  tue^in  the  West  of  England."— HaUiweil't  Dictionary  I 
p.  545.] 
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AspbdeBhiB  dieadfbll  colonn,  and  calling  the  ragged  regiment 
together,  makes  an  illiterate  oration,  stuft  with  most  pleuti- 


Selden,  in  p.  20  of  his  Table-talk,  under  Christmas,  has 
this  passage  relating  to  the  season  :  So  likewise  our  eating 
of  fritters,  whipping  of  tops,  roasting  of  herrings,  jack-of- 
lents,  &c.,  they  are  all  in  imitation  of  church  works,  emblems 
of  martyrdom." 

Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden,  in  the  State  of  the  Poor, 
1797,  i.  498,  tells  us  :  **  Crowdie,  a  dish  very  common  in 
Scotland,  and  accounted  a  very  great  luxury  by  labourers,  is 
a  never-failing  dinner  in  Scotland  with  all  ranks  of  people  on 
JShrove  Tuesday  (as  Pancakes  are  in  England),  and  was  proba- 
bly first  introduced  on  that  day  (in  the  Papal  times)  to 
strengthen  them  against  the  Lenten  Fast:  it  b^e accounted 
the  most  substantial  dish  known  in  that  oonntry.  On  tliis  day 
there  is  always  pat  into  the  bason  or  porringer,  ont  of  whien 
the  unmarried  folks  are  to  eat,  a  ring,  the  finder  of  which,  by 
ftir  means,  is  supposed  to  be  ominous  of  the  finder^s  being 
first  married/'  CmnUe  is  made  by  pourii^  boiling  water  over 
oatmeal  and  stirring  it  a  little.  It  is  eaten  with  milk  or 
butter. 

In  Fosbrooke's  British  Monachism,  ii.  127,  we  read  :  "  At 
Barking  Nunnery,  the  annual  store  of  provision  consisted  of 
malt,  wheat,  russeaulx,  herrings  for  Advent,  red  ones  for  Lent ; 
fdmonds,  salt-fish,  salt  salmones,  figs,  raisins,  ryce,  all  for 
Lent;  mustaid  ;  twopence  for  cripsis  (some  crisp  thing)  and 
Crumcakes  [cruman  is  /Hare,  Skin.]  at  Shrove-tide.'* 

Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  his  .Vicar  of  Wakefield,  describing  the  man- 
ners of  some  rustics,  tells  us,  that  among  other  old  customs 
which  they  retained,  "  they  eat  Pancakes  on  ShroYetide." 
Poor  Bobin^  m  his  Almanack  for  1677,  in  his  ObservationB 
on  February,  says  there  will  be  a  full  sea  of  Pancakes  and 
Fritters  about  the  26th  and  27th  days,''  (Shrore  Tuesday  fell 
on  the  27th),  with  these  lines,-— 


Pancakes  are  eat  by  greedy  g;ut, 

And  Hob  and  Madge  ran  for  the  shif 


[In  Oxfordshire,  the  children  go  from  door  to  door,  ringing 
Uie  following  doggrel  rhyme,— 
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**  Knick,  knock,  the  pan's  hot. 
And  we  be  come  a  shroving : 
A  bit  of  bread,  a  bit  of  cbeese, 
A  bit  of  barley  dompling. 
That's  better  tban  nothing, 
Open  the  door  and  ki  ns  in, 
for  we  be'eone  a  panfikiiig 

and  then  beggin^j;  for  half-pence. 

[At        in  the  same  coanty,  this  Tenion  ia  uaed^— 

Pit  a  pat,  the  pan  is  hot, 

We  are  come  a  siiroving ; 

A  little  bit  of  bread  and  cheese 

Ii  better  than  nothing. 

Hie  pan  is  hot,  the  pan  is  cold ; 

Is  the  At  in  the  pan  nine  days  old 

A  kind  of  Pancake  Feast,  preceding  Lent,  was  used  in 
the  Greek  Church,  from  whence  we  may  probably  hATO 
borrowed  it  with  Pasche  £ggs  and  other  such  like  ceremoniefi. 
"  The  Kosses/'  as  Hakluyt  tell  ua»  **  begin  their  Lent  always 
eight  weeks  before  Easter;  the  first  week  they  eat  eggSy 
nuik^  cheese,  and  butter,  and  make  great  dieer  wiUi  Paneakm 
and  such  other  things."  The  custom  of  frying  Pancakes  (ia 
turning  of  which  in  the  pan  there  is  usually  a  good  deal  of 
pleaaantry  in  the  kitchen)  ia  atill  retained  in  many  flimiliea  of 
the  better  sort  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  seems,  if  the 
present  ^Mhionable  contempt  of  old  customs  continues,  not 
likely  to  last  another  century. 

The  apprentices,  whose  particular  holiday  this  day  is  now 
esteemed,  and  who  are  on  several  accounts  so  much  interested 
in  the  observation  thereof,  ought,  with  that  watchful  jealousy 
of  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  (typified  so  happily  on 
this  occasion  by  pudding  and  play,)  as  becomes  young 
Englishmen,  to  guard  against  every  infringement  of  its  cere- 
monies, so  as  to  transmit  them  entire  and  unadulterated  to 
posterity.  In  Dekker's  Sev^  Deadly  Sinnes  of  London, 
4to.  1606,  p.  35,  is  this  passage :  They  presently  (like 
Prentices  upon  Shrove  Tuesday)  take  the  lawe  into  their  owne 
handes,  and  do  what  they  list."  And  it  appears  from  con* 
temporary  writers  that  this  day  was  a  holiday  from  time  imme- 
morial, for  apprentices  and  working  people.  (See  Doddey's 
Old  Pkys,  Ti.  3»7.  ni.  22,  and  xii.  403.) 
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[**  February  welcome,  though  still  cold  and  bitter, 
Thou  bringest  Valentine,  Pan  cake,  and  Fritter; 

But  formorly  most  dreadful  were  the  knocks 
Of  Preatices  'gaiust  Whore-houses  aiid  Cocks." 

Poor  Rohla,  1707.1 

Two  or  three  customs  of  less  general  notoriety,  on  Shrove 
Taesday,  remain  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  remarked  with  much 
probability  in  a  note  upon  the  old  play  of  the  Honest  Whores 
by  Dekker^  that  it  was  formerly  a  custom  for  the  peace- 
officers  to  make  search  after  women  of  ill  fame  on  Shrove 
Tuesday^  and  to  confine  them  during  the  season  of  Lent. 
So»  Sensoality  says  in  Microcosmus,  Act  5» — 

"  But  now  welcome  a  Cart  or  a  Shrove  Tuesday* s  Tragedy.** 

In  Stny^pe's  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  1 720,  i. 
258,  we  read  that  in  the  year  1555,  "An  ill  woman  who  kept 
the  Greyhound  in  Westminster  was  carted  about  the  city,  and 
the  Abbot's  servant  (bearing  her  good  will)  took  her  out  of 
the  cart^  as  it  seems,  before  she  had  finisht  her  punishment, 
who  was  presently  whipt  at  the  same  cart's  tail  for  his  pains." 
In  1556,  were  carted  two  men  and  three  women.  One  of 
these  men  was  a  bawd,  for  bringing  women  to  strangers. 
One  of  the  women  kept  the  Bell  in  Gracechnrch-stre^t, 
another  was  the  good  wife  of  the  Boll  beside  London-stone ; 
both  bawds  and  whores."  1559.  "  The  wife  of  Henry  Glyn, 
goldsmith,  was  carted  about  London,  for  being  bawd  to  her 
own  daughter."  Several  curious  particulars  concerning  the 
old  manner  of  carting  people  of  this  description  may  be 
gathered  from  the  second  part  of  the  Honest  Whore,  1630. 

"  Enter  the  two  Masters — after  them  the  Constable,  after 
them  a  Beadle  beating  a  bason,  &c." — Mistris  Horsleach 
says : — 

**  You  doe  me  wrong — I  am  knowne  for  a  motherly  honest 
woman,  and  no  bawd."  —  To  an  inquiry,  "  Why  before  does 
the  bason  ring  7"  It  is  thus  answered 

^  It  is  an  emblem  of  their  revelling ; 
The  whips  we  use  lets  forth  their  wanton  blood, 
Making  thera  calme,  and  more  to  calme  their  pcide* 

.  Instead  of  coaches  they  in  carts  do  ride." 

And  again, — **  Enter  Constable  and  Billmen. 
«*How  now? 
I'st  Shrove  Taesday,  that  these  ghosts  walke 
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In  Nabbe*!  Comrdy  entitled  Tottenham  Conrt.  1638, 
p.  6,  the  foDowhsg  occurs  : — If  I  doe,  I  have  lene  mercy 
then  PrenHce$  at  Shrovetide.'' 

Sir  Thomas  Overbary,  in  his  Characters,  speaking  of 
Maquerela,  in  plaine  English,  a  bawde,"  says,  "  Nothing 
daunts  her  so  much  as  the  approach  of  Shrove  Tuesday." 
Again,  speaking  of  **a  roaring  boy,'*  he  observes  that  "he 
is  a  supervisor  of  brothels,  and  in  them  is  a  more  unlawful 
reformer  of  vice  than  prentises  on  Shrove  Tuesdav."  In  the 
Inner  Temple  Maaqne»  1619,  we  read, — 

"  Stand  fiiftii  Shim  Tnesdiy,  one  'a  the  tOflncit  Brkkelaye^s, 
Til  In  your  diaige  to  pull  down  bawdy-lioiiws, 
To  tet  yonr  tribe  awoa^,  etnie  spoyle  in  Shoiditcb,''  ate. 

The  punishment  of  people  of  evil  fame  at  this  season 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  sports  of  the  apprenticea. 
In  a  Satyre  againat  Separatista,  1675,  we  read, — 

«  ^The  Pientiaea— 4br  they 

Who,  a  upon  Shrove  Tuesdof^  or  Mty  Day, 

Beat  an  old  Bawd  or  fright  poor  Whores  they  could. 

Thought  themselves  greater  than  their  Founder iblld.* 

Have  DOW  vast  thoughts,  and  scorn  to  set  upon 

Any  whore  less  than  her  of  Babylon. 

They'r  mounted  high,  contemn  the  humble  play 

Of  Trap  or  Fooi-ball  on  a  holiday 

In  Rnetbury.fieldes.  No,  'tit  tfaeur  brm  intent, 

WuHj  t'adviie  the  King  and  Parliament."* 

The  use  of  the  game  of  Foot-hall  on  this  day  has  been 
already  noticed  from  Fitzstephen's  London,  and  it  appears 
from  Sir  John  Bramstoirs  Autobiography,  p.  110,  that  it  was 
luaal  to  play  Foot-ball  in  the  streets  of  London  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  Penny  Magazine  of  April  6th,  1839, 
p.  131,  is  a  long  account  of  the  Derby  Foot-ball  play,  [and 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  game  was  sufficiently  com- 
mon in  the  neighbonrnood  of  London,  so  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  that  it  was  in  some  places 

'  In  Dekker's  Play  of  Match  me  in  London,  Bilboa  says  :  **  I'll  beate 
down  the  doore,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  fatall  day 
for  doores  to  be  broke  open.*'  See  the  custom  further  explained  in 
HaUiwcU  8  Dictionary,  p.  739. 

*  The  allusion  of  this  passage,  though  published  later,  is  evidently  to 
tiie  period  of  the  gceit  RebelMon. 
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suppressed  by  order  of  the  magbtrates.  Billet  or  tip-cat  is  also 
a  favorite  game  for  thia  day,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  North 
of  England,  it  is  customary  for  the  girls  to  occupy  some  pari 
of  the  featiYal  by  the  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
nngbug,— 

"  Giesl  A,  little  A, 
Tbit  Is  pancike  day  i 
ToBi  the  ball  higby 
Thxow  the  ball  low, 

Those  that  come  after 
May  sing  beigh-ho  V'} 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1795,  xvi.  19, 
Parish  of  Inverness,  County  of  Mid-Lothian,  we  read  :  "  On 
Shrove  Tuesday  there  is  a  standing  match  at  Foot-ball  be- 
tween the  married  and  unmarried  womeii,  in  which  the  former 
are  always  victorious."  In  the  same  work,  1796,  xviii.  88, 
parish  of  Scone,  county  of  Perth,  we  read :  **  Every  year  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  the  batchelors  and  married  men  drew  them- 
selves up  at  the  Cross  of  Scone,  on  opposite  sides.  A  ball 
was  then  thrown  up,  and  they  played  from  two  o'clock  till 
sunset.  The  game  was  this.  He  who  at  any  time  got  the 
ball  into  his  hands,  run  with  it  till  overtaken  by  one  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  then,  if  he  could  shake  himself  loose 
from  those  on  the  opposite  side  who  seized  him,  he  run 
on :  if  not,  he  threw  the  ball  from  him,  unless  it  was  wrested 
from  him  by  the  other  party ;  but  no  person  was  allowed  to 
kick  it.  The  object  of  the  married  men  was  to  hang  it,  i.  e. 
to  put  it  three  times  into  a  small  bole  in  the  moor,  the  tiM 
or  limit  on  the  one  hand :  that  of  the  batchelors  was  to 
drown  it,  i.  e.  to  dip  it  three  times  into  a  deep  place  in  the 
riTcr,  the  limit  on  the  other.  The  party  who  could  effect 
either  of  these  objects  won  the  game.  But,  if  neither  party 
won,  the  ball  was  cut  into  equal  parts  at  sun-set.  In  the 
course  of  the  play,  one  might  always  see  some  scene  of  violence 
between  the  parties  ;  but  as  the  proverb  of  this  part  of  the 
country  expresses  it,  *  All  was  fair  at  the  Ball  of  Scone.* 
This  custom  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  days  of 
diivalry.  An  Italian,  it  is  said,  came  into  this  part  of  the 
country,  challenging  all  the  parishes,  under  a  certain  penalty 
in  case  of  declining  his  challenge.  All  the  parishes  declined 
the  dudleniee  except  Scone,  which  beat  the  foreigner,  and  in 
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einmiiemorttioii  of  thb  gdUuit  action  the  game  was  insti- 
toted.    Whilst  the  custom  continiied,  ereiy  man  in  the  ; 
parish,  the  gentry  not  excepted,  was  obliged  to  torn  out  and  \ 
support  the  side  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  the  person  who 

lieglected  to  do  his  part  on  that  occasion  was  fined  :  but  the 
custom,  beiii^  attended  with  certain  iucunveuiencies,  was 
abolished  a  few  years  ago.** 

With  regard  to  the  custom  of  playing  at  Foot-ball  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  I  was  informed,  that  at  Alnwick  Castle,  in 
Northumberland,  the  waits  belonging  to  the  town  come 
playing  to  the  Castle  every  year  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  two 
Q*clock  p.  m.,  when  a  Foot-ball  was  thrown  over  the  Castk 
walls  to  the  populace.  I  saw  this  done  Feb.  5th,  1788.  In 
King's  Vale  Royal  of  England,  p.  197,  there  is  an  account 
that,  at  the  city  of  Chester  in  the  year  1533,  "  the  oflfering 
of  ball  and  foot-balls  were  put  down,  and  the  silver  beU 
offered  to  the  maior  on  Shrove  Tuesday." 

[In  Ludlow,  the  custom  of  rope-pulling  has  been  observed 
on  Shrove  Tuesday  from  time  immemorial.   The  following 
account  of  it  in  1846,  is  taken  from  a  contemporary  news- 
paper : — The  annual  and  time-out-of-mind  custom  of  rajpe- 
pullinff  was  duly  observed  last  week.   A  little  before  four 
o'clock,  the  Mayor,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  party  of 
gentlemen,  proceeded  towards  the  Market-hall,  out  of  one  of 
the  centre  windows  of  which  was  suspended  the  focus  of  attrac- 
tion, viz.  the  ornamented  rope.    Many  thousand  people  of 
all  degrees  were  here  assembled,  the  majority  of  them  prc*- 
pared  for  the  tug  of  war ;  and  precisely  as  the  chimes  told 
four,  the  Mayor  and  assistants  gradually  lowered  the  grand 
object  of  contention,  amidst  the  deafening  cheers  of  the  mul- 
titude.    The  struggle  then  commenced  in  earnest,  which, 
after  the  greatest  exertion,  ended  in  favour  of  the  Corve-street 
Ward.    As  is  always  the  case^  the  defeated  party  went  round 
collecting  subscriptionB  to  purchase  the  leviathan  rope  from 
the  successful  possessors  ;  which  being  accomplished,  another 
fierce  and  manly  struggle  through  the  town  ensued,  and  this 
time  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Broad-street  Ward. 
The  approaching  shades  of  night  only  put  an  end  to  the  sporty 
and  we  are  happy  to  add  that  not  any  acddent  occurred  to 
mar  the  pleasures  of  the  day.''] 

In  Pennant's  account  id  the  citv  of  Chester  he  tells  us  of 
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a  place  withoat  the  walls,  called  tbe  Rood  Eye,  where  the 
lasty  youth  in  fomer  days  exercised  themselves  in  manly 
sports  of  the  age  ;  in  archery,  running,  leaping,  and  wrest- 
ling ;  in  mock  fights  and  gallant  romantic  triumphs.  A 
standard  was  the  prize  of  emulation  in  tlic  sports  celebrated 
on  the  Rood  Eye,  which  was  won  in  by  Shenii"  Mont- 
ford  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

In  the  Shepherd's  Almanack  for  1676,  under  February, 
we  find  the  following  remarks:  "Some  say  thunder  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  foretellelh  wind,  store  of  fruit,  and  plenty. 
Others  afHrm,  that  so  much  as  the  sun  shineth  that  dajj  the 
like  will  shine  every  day  in  Lent." 

From  Lavaterus  on  Walking  Spirits,  p.  51,  it  should  seem 
that,  anciently,  in  Helvetia,  fires  were  lighted  up  at  Shrove-tide. 
**  And  as  the  young  men  in  Helvetia,  who  with  their  fire-brand, 
which  they  light  at  the  bone-fires  at  Shrof-tidCj"  &c.  Douce*s 
manuscript  notes  say ;  **  Among  the  Finns  no  fire  or  candle 
may  be  kindled  on  the  Eve  of  Shrove  Taesday.'* 

I  shall  dose  this  account  of  the  customs  of  Shrove  Tues- 
day with  a  curious  poem  from  Pasquil's  Palinodia,  1634.  It 
contains  a  minute  description  of  all  that  appears  to  have 
been  generally  practised  in  England.  The  beating  down  the 
barber's  basins  on  that  day,  I  have  not  found  elsewhere  : — 

-  It  was  the  dsy  lyf  all  dayes  in  the  year,' 
That  unto  Bacchus  hath  his  dedication. 

When  mad-brain'd  prentices,  that  no  men  fesra^ 

O'erthrow  the  dens  of  bawdie  recreation  ; 
^Vhen  taylors,  coblers,  plaist'rers,  smiths,  and  masons. 
And  every  rogue  will  beat  down  barbers*  basons. 
Whereat  Don  Constable  in  wrath  appeares, 
And  runs  away  with  his  stout  halbadiers. 

It  was  the  day  whereon  both  rich  and  poore 
Are  chiefly  feasted  with  the  self-same  dish, 

When  every  paunch,  till  it  can  hold  no  more, 
Is  fritter-fiird.  as  well  as  heart  can  wish ; 

And  oxcry  man  and  niaide  doe  take  their  tume. 

And  tobbe  their  pancakes  up  for  fcare  they  burne ; 

And  all  the  kitchen  doth  with  laughter  sound, 
,  To  see  the  pancakes  ML  upon  the  ground. 

*  [A  common  vernacular  phrase.  So  the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
says,    Of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  upon  that  day/'] 
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It  wai  the  day  when  eyery  kitchen  redoBi^ 

And  hungry  bellies  keepe  a  jubile. 
When  flesh  doth  bid  adieu  for  divers  weekcty 

Aud  leaves  old  ling  to  be  hia  deputie. 

It  was  the  diy  when  pollen  goe  to  block. 

And  every  spit  is  fiU'd  with  belIy-tiiiibiBr» 
When  cocks  are  ciidpel'd  dovm  with  many  a  knock, 

And  hens  are  thra&ht  to  make  them  short  and  tender; 
When  country  wenches  play  with  stoole  and  ball, 

Aud  run  at  barly-breake  untill  they  fall." 

[The  author  of  the  Book  of  Knowledge,  1703,  says,  ''Oa 
ShiOYe  Taeaday,  irfaotoever  doth  plant  or  sow,  it  shall  remam 
always  green :  how  much  the  sun  did  shine  that  day,  ao 
much  shall  it  shine  every  day  in  Lent ;  and  always  the  next 
new  moon  that  falleth  aner  Candlemas  Day,  the  next  Tuesday 
after  that  shall  alwajrs  be  Shrore  Tuesday."  A  MS.  Miscel- 
lany in  my  possession,  dated  1691,  says  that  if  the  wind 
blows  on  the  night  of  ShroTC  Tuesday,  betokeneth  a 
death  amongst  them  are  learned,  and  much  fish  shall  die  in 
the  following  summer."] 


ASH  WEDNESDAY. 

This,  which  is  the  first  day  of  Lent,  is  called  Ash  Wednes- 
day, as  we  read  in  the  Festa  Anglo-Bomana,  p.  19,  from  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  blessing  Ashes  on  that  day,  and  therewith 
die  priest  signeth  the  people  on  the  forehead,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  affording  them  withal  this  wholesome  admonition : 

Memento,  homo,  quod  pulvis  es,  et  in  pul?erem  reTerteria 
(Remember,  man,  thoa  art  dust,  and  shalt  return  to  dust). 
The  ashes  used  this  day  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  made  of 
the  palms  consecrated  the  Sunday  twelve  months  before.i  In 
a  cu  11  vocation  held  in  the  iimc  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  men- 
tioned in  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  222,  "  giving  of  ashes 
on  Aish  Wednesday,  to  put  in  remembrance  every  Christian 
man  the  beginning  of  Lent  and  Penance,  that  he  is  but  ashes 

'  Or  rather,  "  The  Ashes  which  they  use  this  day,  sre  msds  of  tke 
i^a/mctbleMedtliePshii-SBiidsybefoie."— Adp  H^iQlHtemrm^  US4, 

p.  3id. 
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and  earth,  and  thereto  shall  return,"  is  reserred,  with  some 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  which  survived  the  shock  that,  at 
that  remarkable  era,  almost  overthrew  the  whole  pile  of  Ca- 
tholic superstitions.^ 

Dmrandasy  in  his  Rationale,^  tell  us.  Lent  was  counted  to 
begin  on  that  which  is  now  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  to 
end  on  Easter  Eve ;  which  time,  saith  he,  containing  forty-two 
days,  if  you  take  out  of  them  the  six  Sundays  on  which  it 
was  counted  not  lawful  at  any  time  of  the  year  to  fast,  then 
there  will  remain  only  thirty-six  days  :  and,  therefore,  that 
the  number  of  days  which  Christ  fasted  might  be  perfected. 
Pope  Gregory  added  to  Lent  four  days  of  the  week  before 
going,  viz.  that  which  we  now  call  Ash  Wednesday,  and  the 
three  days  following  it.  So  that  we  see  the  first  observation 
of  Lent  began  from  a  superslitious,  unwarrantable,  and  indeed 
profane  conceit  of  imitating  our  Saviour's  miraculous  absti- 
nence. 3 

There  is  a  curious  clause  in  one  of  the  Romish  Casuists 
concerning  the  keeping  of  Lent»  via.  "  that  beggars  which  are 
ready  to  affamish^  for  want,  may  in  Lent  time  eat  what  they 
can  get."  See  Bishop  HaU's  Triumphs  of  Rome,  p.  123. 

In  the  Festy  vail,  1 5 1 1 ,  f.  15,  it  is  said :  "  Ye  shall  begyn  your 
faste  upon  Ashe  Wednesdaye.  That  daye  must  ye  come  to 
holy  churche,  and  take  ashes  of  the  Preestes  hondes,  and  thynke 
on  the  wordes  well  that  he  sayeth  oTer  your  hedes,  Memento, 
komo,  quia  einie  ee,  ei  in  emerem  reverteris,  have  mynde^  thou 
man,  ashes  thou  art  comen,  and  to  ashes  thou  dialte  toume 
agayne."  Tlus  work,  spealdng  of  Quatuor  Temporum,  or  Ymhre 

*  [The  oonaeersted  uhes  are  thus  meotkmed  in  sa  esily  MS.  eited  by 
Dncaiige:  **  Cineres  qui  in  espite  jejumi  fratnim  oUm  penitentitun  hodie 

'fidelium  omnium  impoQuntiir."   Ash  Wednesday  was  the  caput  jejumul 
'  Lent  it  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  year  wherein  it  is  observed,  in 
the  Saxon  lanfpiage  signifying  Spring,  being  now  used  to  signify  the 
Spring-Fast,  which  always  begins  so  that  it  may  end  at  Easter,  to  remind 
M  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings,  which  ended  at  his  resurrection.  (Wheatley 
on  the  Conamon  Prayer,  ed.  1848,  p.  218.)    Ash  Wednesday  is,  in  soma 
places,  called  PuItct  Wednesday,  that  is  Dke  Pnherkk    The  word  Len- 
tron,  for  Lent,  ocean  more  than  once  in  the  Regiam  If^estatenit  1^9. 
Lengten-tide  for  Spring^  when  the  days  lengthen,  ocean  in  the  Saxon 
Heptateuch,  ed.  1698,  Exod.  xxxiv.  18. 
'  Quoted  in  the  Weekly  Pacquet  of  Advice  from  Rome,  i.  186« 
^  [To  fiamish.  The  word  occurs  in  Spenser.] 
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Days,  now  called  Ember  Days,  f.  41,  says,  they  were  sociUei 
**  because  that  our  elder  fathers  wclde  on  these  days  ete  no 
brede  but  cakes  made  under  ashes/*  In  a  prodamatk>n»  dated 
26th  Feb.  1539,  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  concerning  Rites  and  Ceremonies  to  be  retained  in 
the  Church  of  En^imd,  we  read,  On  Ashe  Wenisday  it  shdl 
be  declared  that  these  ashes  be  gyven,  to  pnt  every  Christen 
man  in  remembrance  of  penaance  at  the  begynnynge  of  Lent, 
and  that  he  is  but  erthe  and  ashes."* 

In  the  Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Booke,  from  Wyttouburge, 
by  Nicholas  Dorcastor,  1554,  we  find  translated  the  form  of 
**  the  halowing  of  the  ashes'*  The  Masse  Book  saith,  that 
upon  Ash  Wednesdaye,  when  the  Prieste  hath  absolved  the 
people,  then  must  there  be  made  a  hlessynge  of  the  ashes  by 
the  Priest,  being  turned  towards  the  East.  In  the  first  prayer 
is  this  passage  :  Vouchsafe  to  -f-  blesse  and  +  sanctifie 
these  aslieSy  which  because  of  humilitie  and  of  holy  religion, 
for  the  densyng  out  of  our  trespaces^  thon  hast  appointed  ns 
to  cary  upon  our  heades»  after  the  manner  of  the  Niniyites." 
And  after  directions  to  sprinkle  the  ashes  with  holy  water,  and  | 
another  prayer,  this  mbrick  is  added,  Then  let  them  distri-  i 
bnte  the  ashes  upon  the  heades  of  the  darckes  and  of  the  lay 
people,  the  worthier  persons  makyng  a  sygne  of  the  crosse 
with  ^e  ashes,  saying  thns :  Memento,  homot,  qnod  einia, 
&c«  Remember,  man,  that  thon  art  ashes^  and  into  ashea  shalt 
thon  retonme/*  In  Bonnei^s  Injunctions,  1555,  we  read, 
'*that  the  hallowed  ashes  gyven  by  the  Priest  to  the  people 
upon  Ashe  Wednisdaye,  is  to  put  the  people  in  remembrance  of 
penance  at  the  begynnynge  of  Lent,  and  that  their  bodies  ar 
but  earth,  dust,  and  ashes."  Dudley  Lord  Aorth,  in  his  Forest 
of  Varieties,  1645,  p.  165,  in  allusion  to  this  custom,  styles 
one  of  his  essays,  **  My  Ashewednesday  Ashes." 

From  a  passage  cited  by  Hospmian,  from  Naogeorgus, 
it  appears  that  anciently,  after  the  solemn  service  and 
sprinkling  with  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  people  uaed 

'  Howe's  edition  of  Stow's  Annals,  p.  595,  states,  sub  anno  1547-8, 
*'  tlie  Wednesday  following,  commonly  called  Ash  Wednesday,  the  nse  of 
giving  aslies  in  the  church  was  also  left  throughout  the  whole  citie  of 
London ;"  and  "  mannerlye  to  take  theyr  ashes  devoutly/'  is  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  customs  censured  by  Joha  BalCt  in  his  Declanitioii  of 
Bonner's  ArtickSi  1554,  as  is  also    to  ooigure  ashes." 
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to  repeat  the  fooleries  of  the  Carmval.  Then  follows  the 
Fool- Plough,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sports 
of  Christmas.   The  whole  passage  from  Naogeorgus  is  thus 

translated  by  Barnaby  Googe  s— 


The  Wednesday  next  a  solemne  day  to  Church  they  early  go; 
To  sponge  oat  all  the  foolish  deedes  by  them  committed  bo, 

fhey  money  give,  and  on  thmr  heddes  the  Prieste  doth  ashes  laye, 
A.nd  with  his  holy  water  washeth  all  their  sinnes  away  : 
In  woondrous  sort  against  the  veniall  sinnes  doth  profite  this. 
Yet  here  uo  stay  of  madnesse  now,  nor  ende  of  foliie  is, 
With  mirth  to  dinner  straight  they  go,  and  to  their  woonted  play, 
And  on  their  deTills  shapes  they  put,  and  sprightish  fbnde  araye. 
Some  sort  there  are  that  mourning  go  with  lantarnes  in  their 
bande. 

While  in  the  day  time  Titan  hright  amid  the  skies  doth  stande, 
And  seeke  their  Shroftide  Bachanals,  still  crying  every  where, 
Where  are  our  feastes  become  ?  alas,  the  cruell  fastes  appere ! 
Some  beare  about  a  herring  on  a  staffe,  and  loude  doe  rore, 
Herrings,  herrings,  stincking  herrings,  puddings  now  no  more. 
And  hereto  joyne  they  foolish  playes,  and  doltish  dogrdl  rimes» 
And  what  beside  they  can  invent,  belonging  to  the  times. 
Some  others  heare  upon  a  staflb  their  fellowes  horsed  hie» 
And  carie  them  unto  some  ponde,  or  running  river  nie, 
That  what  so  of  their  foolish  feast  doth  in  them  yet  reraayne, 
May  undemeth  the  floud  be  plungde,  and  wash't  away  againe. 
Some  children  doe  intise  with  nuttes,  and  peares  abrode  to  play, 
And  singing  through  the  towne  they  go  before  them  all  the  way. 
In  tune  pUuses  all  the  youthful  flocke  with  minstrels  doe  repaire, 
And  out  of  eveiy  house  they  plncke  the  ghrlea  and  maydens  iiiyre, 
And  then  to  plough  they  straightwayspnt  with  whip  one  doth  them 
hit. 

Another  holds  the  plough  in  hande  :  the  minstrell  here  doth  sit 
Amidde  the  same,  and  drunken  songes  with  gajnng  mouth  he  sings, 
Whome  foloweth  one  that  sowes  out  sande,  or  ashes  fondly  flings. 
When  thus  they  tUroui^h  the  streetes  have  piaide,  the  man  that 
gnideth  aU 

Doth  drive  both  plough  and  maydens  through  some  ponde  or  river 

small, 

And  dabbled  all  with  durt  and  wringing  wette  as  they  may  be, 
To  supper  calles,  and  after  that  to  daunsing  lustilee: 
The  follie  that  these  dayes  is  usde  can  no  man  well  declare, 
Their  wanton  pastimes,  wicked  actes,  and  all  their  frantickc  fare. 
On  Sunday  at  the  length  they  leave  their  mad  and  fooUsh  game, 
And  yet  not  so,  but  thipt  tii^  diinke,  and  dice  away  the  same.  . 
Thus  at  the  last  to  Baecinis  is  this  digr  appoynted  cleare, 
Then  (O  poor  wretches  I)  ftstings  long  approaching  doe  iqppeafe  i 
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In  fortie  dayes  they  neyther  milke,  nor  fleshe,  nor  egges  doe  ei(le» 

And  >))ittrr  with  their  lippes  to  touch  is  thought  a  trespasse  great j; 
Both  ling  and  salt  fish  they  dfn  ouro,  and  fishe  of  every  sorte, 
Whose  purse  is  full,  and  such  as  live  in  great  and  wealthie  porte  : 
But  onyaiis,  browue  bread,  leekes,  and  salt,  must  poore  men  dayiy 
gnaw, 

And  fry  their  oten  eaket  in  oyle.  The  Pope  devisde  this  law 

For  sin  net,  th'  offending  people  here  from  hell  and  death  to  poll, 

Beleeving  not  that  all  their  sinnet  weieearst  forgiven  full. 

Yet  here  these  woful  so^dos  he  helpes,  and  taking  money  fast. 

Doth  all  things  set  at  libcrtie,  both  egges  and  flesh  at  last.  < 

The  itnages  and  pictures  now  are  coverde  secret  lie 

In  every  Church,  aud  from  the  beames,  the  roof  and  rafters  hie, 

Hanges  painted  linen  dothei  that  to  the  people  doth  dedeie, 

The  wrathe  and  fririe  gieat  of  God^  and  times  that  ftsted  are. 

"Hien  all  men  are  constrainde  their  ainnes,  by  cruel  law,  to  tell, 

And  threatned,  if  they  hide  but  one,  with  dredful  death  and  hdl ; 

From  hence  no  little  gaines  unto  the  Priestes  doth  still  arise, 

Aiad  of  the  Pope  the  shambles  doth  appeare  in  beastly  wise." 


According  to  Aubaniis,  trans,  p.  279,  there  is  a  strange  cus- 
tom used  in  many  places  of  Germany  upon  Ash  Wednesday, 
"  for  then  the  young  youth  get  all  the  maidea  together,  which 
have  practiaed  daunclng  all  the  year  before,  and  carrying  them 
in  a  carte  or  tombrell  (which  they  draw  themselves  instead  of 
homes),  and  a  minBtrell  standing  a-top  of  it  playing  all  the 
way,  they  draw  them  into  some  lake  or  riyer,  and  there  wash 
them  fiftYonredly,'* 

The  ancient  discipline  of  sackdoih  and  ashes,  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, is  at  present  supplied  in  our  charch  hy  reading  pub- 
licly on  this  day  the  curses  denounced  against  impenitent 
sinners,  when  the  people  are  directed  to  repeat  an  Amen  at 
the  end  of  each  malediction.  Enlightened  as  we  think  our- 
selves at  this  day,  there  are  many  who  consider  the  general 
avowal  of  the  justice  of  God's  wrath  against  impenitent  sin- 
ners as  cursing  their  neighbours :  consequently,  like  good 
Christians,  tliey  keep  away  from  church  on  the  occasion.  In 
the  Churchwarden's  account  of  St.  Mary-at-IIill,  in  the  city  of 
London,  for  1492,  is  the  following  article  : — "  For  dyssplying 
roddys,  ij**;'*  and  again,  in  1501,  "For  paintynge  the  Crosse 
Staflfe  for  Lent,  iiij**."  It  appears  from  the  Status  Scholae  Eton- 
ensis,  1 560,  already  quoted,  that  at  that  time  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  scholars  of  that  seminary  to  choose  themselves  confessors 
out  of  the  masters  or  chaplain!^  to  whom,  they  were  to  confess 
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their  Bins.  Herrick,  in  his  Noble  Numbers,  has  some  lines  on 
keeping  Lent  by  fiisting : — 


To  keep  a  true  Lent. 

"  Is  this  a  Fast,  to  keep 
The  larder  leane, 
And  cleane, 
IVom  fiit  of  veales  and  theq^  ? 

Is  it  to  quit  the  dish 
Of  flesh,  yet  stiU 
To  fiU 

The  platter  liigh  with  fish  ? 

Is  it  to  faste  an  houre, 

Or  l  ag'd  to  go, 

Or  show 
A  down-cast  look  and  soMrre  ? 

No ;  'tis  a  Fast  to  dole 
Thy  sheaf  of  wheat, 
And  meat, 

Unto  the  hungry  soule. 

It  is  to  fast  from  strife^ 

From  old  debatey 

And  hate ; 
To  circumcise  thy  lift ; 

To  show  a  heart  grief-rent, 
To  starve  thy  ain, 
Not  bin ; 

And  that's  to  keep  thy  Lent." 


[Aubrey,  in  MS.  Lansd.  231,  gives  the  following  very 
curious  information :  It  is  the  custom  for  the  boys  and 
girls  in  country  schools,  in  several  parts  of  Oxfordshire,  at 
their  breaking  up  in  the  week  before  Easter,  to  goe  in  a  gang 
£rom  house  to  house^  with  little  dacks  of  wooc^  and  when  they 
come  to  any  door,  there  they  fall  arb^ting  their  dacks,  and 
singing  this  song  :— 

>  For  several  curious  customs  or  ceremonies  observed  abroad  during  the 
three  first  days  of  the  Quinquagesima  Week,  see  Hospinian  de  Origine 
Festomm  Christianonini,  foL  45,  and  the  tranaUtion  of  Naogeorgus,  by 
Bsmahy  Googe,  ao  frequently  quoted  in  thia  wmk. 
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Herriiigs»  herrngs,  white  ind  red* 

Ten  a  penny,  liCnt's  dead ; 
Rise,  dame,  and  give  an  egg 
Or  else  a  piece  of  bacon. 
One  for  Peter,  two  for  I'aul, 
Three  for  Jack  a  Lent's  ail- 
Away,  Lent,  vmcfl 

They  expect  from  every  boose  some  eggs»  or  a  piece  of  ba- 
con, which  they  carry  baskets  to  reeeive,  and  feast  upon  at 
the  vedc's  end«  At  first  coming  to  the  door,  they  all  strike 
up  yery  loud,  Herrings,  herrings,''  &c.,  often  repeated.  As 
soon  as  they  receive  any  largess,  they  begin  the  chonuy — 

'  •*  Here  sits  a  good  wife, 

Pray  God  save  her  life ; 
Set  her  upon  s  hod, 
And  drive  her  to  God*" 

But  if  they  lose  their  ezpectation«  and  most  goe  away 
empty,  then  with  a  full  cry^— 

"  Here  sits  a  bad  wife 
The  devil  take  her  life ; 
Set  her  upon  a  swivell, 
And  send  her  to  the  devilL" 

And,  in  further  indignation,  they  commonly  cut  the  latch  of 
the  door,  or  stop  the  key-hole  with  dirt,  or  leave  some  more 
nasty  token  of  displeasure.**]' 

At  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  it  is  the  custom  upon  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  to  make  large  fires  in  the  streets,  whence  it  is 
called  Firebrand  Sunday.  This  practice  originated  in  the 
processions  formerly  made  on  that  day  by  the  peasants  with 
lighted  torches  of  straw,  to  drive  away,  as  they  called  it,  the 
bad  air  from  the  earth. 

[Miss  fiumptre  has  given  us  an  account  of  a  ceremony  in 
Marseilles,  on  Ash  Wednesday,  called  interring  the  camivaL 
A  w  himsical  figure  is  dressed  op  to  represent  the  candval* 
which  is  carried,  in  the  afternoon,  in  procession  to  Arrens,  a 
snudl  villa^  on  the  sea-shore,  about  a  mile  ont  of  the  toind, 
where  it  is  pnlled  to  pieces.  This  ceremony  is  usnidly 
attended  by  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marseiiles,  of  all 
ranks  and  chttses.] 

•  Thorns'  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  113. 
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A  Jachat-Lent  was  a  pnppct  formerly  thrown  at,  in  our 
own  coantry,  in  Lent,  like  Shrove  Cocks.  So,  in  the  Weakest 
goes  to  the  Wall,  1 600,  a  mere  anatomy,  a  Jack  of  Lent." 
Again,  in  the  Four  Prentices  of  London,  1615,  Now  you 
old  Jack  of  Lent  six  weeks  and  upwards,"  and  in  Green's 
Tu  quoque,  for  if  a  boy,  that  is  throwing  at  his  Jack  o'  Lent, 
chance  to  hit  him  on  the  shms.*^  So,  in  the  old  Comedy  of 
Lady  Alimony,  1659  : — 

 Throwing  cudgels 

At  Jack-a-Lents  or  bhrove-cocks."» 

[Elderton,  in  a  ballad,  called  Lenton  Stuff  in  a  MS.  in  the 
Ashmolean  Ifuseum,  thus  concludes  his  account  of  Lent:— 

**  Then  Jake  a  Lent  comes  justly nge  in, 

With  the  hedpeece  of  a  hen  nge. 
And  saythe,  repent  yowe  of  yower  syn, 

For  shame,  syrs,  leve  yower  swerynge : 
Aiid^to  Palme  Sonday  doethe  he  r>  de, 
With  sprots  and  herryngs  by  hys  syde. 
And  makes  sn  end  of  Lenton  tyde  V*} 

In  Quarle's  Shepherd's  Oracles,  1646,  p.  88,  we  read, — 

"  How  like  a  Jack  a  Lent 
He  stands,  for  boys  to  spend  their  Shrove-tide  throws. 
Or  like  a  puppit  made  to  frighten  crows." 

[The  term,  as  now  used  in  the  provinces,  is  applied  to  a 
scarecrow  of  old  clothes,  sometimes  stuffed,  and  Fielding  em- 
ploys the  term  in  that  sense  in  his  Joseph  Andrews.  It  was 
also  a  term  of  contempt  (See  Halliwell's  Dictionary,  p.  481). 
Taylor,  the  Water-poet,  wrote  a  very  curious  tract,  called 
**  Jack  a  Lent,  his  beginning  and  entertainment,  with  the 
mad  praukea  of  his  gentleman-usher.  Shrove  Tuesday,  that 

*  Again  in  Ben  Jonson's  Tale  of  a  Tub : — 

■■     "  On  an  Ash-Wednesday, 

"When  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  o'  Lent, 

For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  penny  at  thee." 

And  in  fiea«moDl  and  Hetcher'a  Tamer  Tamed 

 ''If  I  forfeit, 

.   Make  me  a  Jacko'  Lent  and  lireak  my  thins 
Wot  natsgg'd  points  and  eonntera." 
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goes  before  him,  and  his  footman  Hunger  attending.''  It 
Gommences  as  follows  :— 

Of  Jacke  an  Apes  T  list  not  to  endite, 

Nor  of  Jack  Daw  my  gooses  quill  shall  write ; 

Pf  Jacks  of  Newbe^  I  will  not  repeate, 

Nor  Jack  of  Both  Sides,  nor  of  Skipjacks  asate. 

But  of  the  Jacke  of  Jsckes,  gieit  Jacks  s  Leat, 

To  writs  hit  worthy  acts  is  niy  intent.*' 

It  is  a  proverb  in  Norfolk  that  wherever  the  wind  lies  on 
Ash  Wednesday^  it  continues  during  the  whole  of  Lent.] 


ST-  DAVID'S  DAY. 

Ma£CH  1. 


"  March,  various,  fierce,  and  wild,  with  wind-crackt  cheeks, 

By  wilder  Welshman  led,  and  crown'd  with  Leeks. — Churchili^" 


According  to  Pitts,  St.  David,  Archbishop  of  Menevy, 
now  from  him  called  St.  David's,  iu  Pembrokeshire,  flourished 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years.*  [His  day  is  still 
annually  celebrated  in  London  by  the  Society  of  Ancient 
Britons,  and  has  long  been  assigned  to  the  Welsh.  In  the 
Pliyy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VII.,  1492,  is  the  following 
entry  under  March  1st,     Wakhemen,  on  St  David  Day, 

£2:'] 

We  read  in  the  Festa  Angio-Bomani^  1678,  p.  29,  that 
*  the  Britons  on  this  day  constantly  wear  a  Leek,  in  memory 
ofa&mous  and  notsble  victory  obtained  by  them  over  tlie 
Saxons ;  they,  during  the  battle,  having  Leeks  in  their  hats, 

[The  Britannia  Sacra  Ba3rs  he  was  a  Bishop  of  Menevis,  snd  died  in 
544 ;  and,  according  to  Hospinian,  as  quoted  by  Hsmpson,  hs  was  luA 
commemonted  before  the  twelfth  centinyj 
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for  their  military  colours  and  distinction  of  themselves,  by  the 
persuasion  of  the  said  prelate,  St.  David."  Another  account 
adds,  that  they  were  fighting  under  their  king  Cadwallo,  near 
a  field  that  was  replenished  with  that  vegetable.  So,  Walpoie, 
in  his  British  Traveller,  tells  us :  **  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur, 
St.  David  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Saxons,  having  ordered 
every  one  of  his  soldiers  to  place  a  Leek  in  his  cap,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction ;  in  memory  whereof  the  Welsh  to  this 
day  wear  a  Leek  on  the  first  of  March." 

The  foUowins:  verses  occur  among  Hohiics'  MS.  collections 
in  the  British  Museum,  Hari.  1977,  f.  9,— 

**  I  like  the  Leeke  above  all  herbs  and  flowers, 
When  first  we  wore  the  same  the  felld  was  ours. 
The  Leeke  is  white  and  greene,  whereby  is  meat 
That  Britaines  are  both  stout  and  emiuent ; 
Next  to  the  Lion  and  tlie  Unicorn, 
The  Lceke  the  fairest  emblyii  that  is  worne." 

[In  the  Salysburye  Prymer,  1533  are  the  following  canons 
lilies^ — 

"  Davvd  of  Wales  loveth  well  lekes, 
That  wyll  make  Gregory  lene  chekes ; 
Tf  Edwarde  do  eate  some  ^fth  theui 
Mury  sende  hym  to  Bedlem.'* 

The  court  at  one  time  practised  tiie  custom  of  wearing 
leeks  on  this  day;  the  Flying  Post,  1699,  informs  us,  "  Yes- 
terday, being  St.  David's  Day,  the  King;,  according  to  custom^ 
wore  a  leek  in  honour  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  same  being 
presented  to  him  by  the  Serjeant-porter,  whose  place  it  is^ 
and  for  which  he  claims  the  cloaths  which  his  Majesty  wore 
that  day.  The  courtiers,  in  imitation  of  his  Majesty,  wore 
leeks  likewise/' — Arch&eologia,  xxzii.  399.  Aubrey^  MS. 
Lansd.  231,  says,  '^the  vulgar  in  the  West  of  Eng^d  do^ 
call  the  moneth  of  March  lide :  a  proverbial  rhythm,— > 

"  Eate  leekes  in  Lide,  and  Ramsins  in  May, 
And  all  the  year  after  Physitians  may  play." 

The  following  proverbial  sayings  relative  to  this  day  are 

sLiii  current  in  the  North  of  England,— 

"Upon  St.  David's  day, 
Put  oats  and  barley  in  the  clay." 
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On  the  first  of  March, 
The  crowi  begin  to  search.'' 

•*  First  comes  David,  next  come  Chad, 
And  then  comes  Winnold  as  though  he  was  mad/'] 

In  the  DiTerting  Pott.  No.  19,  from  Feb.  24  to  March  3^ 
1705,  we  hare  these  lines : — 

"  Why  on  St.  David's  Day,  do  Welshmen  seek 
To  beautify  their  hat  with  verdant  Leek 
Of  nauseous  smell?  •  For  honour  'tis,'  hur  sajt 
*  Dvlce  ct  decorum  est  pro  patria* 
Klght,  Sir,  to  die  or  tiglit  it  is,  I  think  ; 
But  how  is't  dulce^  when  you  for  it  stink  ?'* 

To  a  Querist  in  the  British  AjpoUo,  1708»  yoI.  i.  No.  10, 
askings  why  do  the  Ancient  Bntons  (viz.  Welshmen)  wear 
Leeks  in  their  hats  on  the  first  of  March?  the  following 
answer  is  given  :  "  The  ceremony  is  observed  on  the  first  of 

March,  in  commemoration  of  a  signal  victory  obtained  by 
the  Britons,  under  the  command  ot  a  famous  general,  known 
vulgarly  by  the  name  of  St.  David.  The  Britons  wore  a 
Leek  in  their  hats  to  distinguish  their  friends  from  their 
enemies,  in  tlie  heat  of  the  battle."  So  Rolt,  in  his  Cam- 
bria, 1759,  p.  63,— 

In  Cambria,  'tis  said,  tradition's  tale 
Recounting,  tdU  how  ^un'd  Henevia's  Priest 

Marshalled  his  Britons,  and  the  Saxon  host 
Discomfited ;  how  the  green  Leek  the  bands 
Disdnguisthed,  since  by  Briton*  yearly  loom, 
Commemorates  their  tutelary  Saint" 

Misson,  in  his  Travels  in  England,  translated  by  Ozell,  p. 
334,  says,  speaking  of  the  Welsh,  "  On  the  day  of  St.  David, 
their  Patron,  they  formerly  gain'd  a  victory  over  the  English, 
and  in  the  battle  every  man  distinguished  himself  by  wearing 
a  Leek  in  his  hat ;  and,  ever  since,  they  never  fail  to  wear  a 
Leek  on  that  day.  The  King  himself  is  so  complaisant  as  to 
bear  them  company. In  the  Royal  Apophthegms  of  King 
James,  1658,  I  read  the  following  in  the  first  page  :  "  The 
JFelchmen,  in  commemoration  of  the  Great  Fight  by  the 
Black  Prince  of  Wales,  do  wear  Leeks*  sls  their  eboseu  en- 
sign:** and  the  Episcopal  Almanack  for  1677  states  that 
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St*  Da^dy  who  was  of  royal  extraction,  and  unde  to  king 
Arthur,  died  aged  a  hundred  and  forty-Bix  years,  on  the 
first  of  March,  still  celebrated  by  the  Welsh,  perchance  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  abetinenee^  whose  contented 
mind  made  many  a  fsYourite  meal  on  such  roots  of  the 
earth."  The  commemoration  of  the  British  victory,  how- 
ever, appears  to  a£ford  the  best  solution  of  wearing  the 
Leek.^ 

[It  would  appear  from  some  lines  in  Poor  Robin's  Alma- 
nack for  1757,  that  in  England  a  Welshman  was  formerly 
burnt  in  effigy  on  this  anniversary, — 

**  But  it  would  make  a  stranger  laugh 
To  see  th'  English  hang  poor  Taff : 
A  pair  of  breeches  and  a  coat, 

Hats,  shoes,  and  stockings,  and  what  notf 
All  stuffed  with  hay  to  represent 
The  Cambrian  hero  thereby  meant : 
With  sword  sometimes  three  inches  broad^ 
And  other  armour  made  of  wood, 
They  drag  hur  to  some  pubUck  tree, 
And  hang  hor  up  in  effigy.** 

To  this  custom  Pepys  seems  to  allude  in  his  Diary  for  16  6  7, 
*'In  Mark  Lane  I  do  observe  (it  being  St*  David's  Day) 
the  picture  of  a  man  dresaed  like  a  WeLshman,  hanging  by. 
the  neck,  upon  one  of  the  poles  that  stand  out  at  the  top  of 
one  of  the  merchant's  houses  in  full  proportion,  and  Tery 
handsomely  done,  which  is  one  of  the  oddest  sights  I  have 
se^n  a  good  while."  Possibly  arising  from  this  was  the 
practice  till  lately  in  vogue  amongst  pastrycooks  of  hanging 
or  skewering  taffies  or  Welshmen  of  gingerbread  for  sale  on 
St.  David's  Day.] 

Coles,  in  his  Adam  in  Eden,  says,  concerning  Leeks,  "  The 
Gentlemen  in  Wales  have  them  in  great  regard,  both  for 
their  feeding,  and  to  wear  in  their  hats  upon  St.  David's 
Dav/* 

In  an  old  satiricai  £allad,  entitled  "The  Bishop's  last 

•  [Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  the  British  lexicographer,  differing  from  his  mar- 
tial countrymen,  supposes  that  the  custom  originated  in  the  Cymmortha^ 
still  observed  in  Wales,  in  which  the  farmers  reciprocate  assistance  in 
ploughing  their  land,  when  every  one  contributes  Us  ksk  to  the  common 
repast.— Hsmpson's  Kslend.  L  170.  See  also  p.  107J 
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Good-night."  t  nngle  sheet,  dated  1542,  the  14th  sfanza 
niDs  thus :~ 

'*  Lindaff,  provide  for  St.  David's  Day, 
Lett  the  Leeke  and  Red-herring  mn  away. 
Are  yoa  letolved  to  go  or  atay  ? 
Toe  are  called  for  Landaif : 
Come  in,  Landaff." 

Ray  has  the  following  proverb  oa  thia  day,— 

"  Upon  St.  David'i  Day,  pot  oatt  and  barley  hi  the  day." 

« 

In  Caxton*8  Description  of  Wales,  at  the  end  of  the  St. 
Alban*s  Chronicle,  1500,  speaking  of  the  ''Manners  and 
Rytes  of  the  Walshemen,'*  we  read, — 

"  They  have  gniell  to  potage, 
And  LeekeM  kynde  to  companage." 

as  also,— 

•*  Atte  meete,  and  after  eke, 
Her  solace  is  salt  and  Leeke,*' 

In  Shakespeare's  play  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  Act.  v.  Sc.  1, 
Gower  asks  Fluellen,  "  But  why  wear  you  your  Leek  to-day  ? 
Saint  Davy*s  Day  is  past,'*  From  Fiudllen's  reply  we  gather, 
that  he  wore  his  Leek  in  consequence  of  an  afiront  he  had  ze- 
ceifed  bat  the  day  before  from  Pistol,  vhom  he  afterwards 
compels  to  eat  Leek,  skin  and  all,  in  revenge  for  the  insnlt ; 
quaintly  observing  to  him,  ''When  yon  take  occasion  to  see 
Leeks  hereafter,  I  pray  you  mock  at  them,  that  is  all.** 
Gower  too  upbraids  ristol  for  mocking  ''at  on  ancient  tradU 
tion — begun  upon  an  honourahle  respect,  and  worn  as  a 
memorable  trophy  of  pre-deceased  valour'* 

[This  seems  to  show  that  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with 
the  tradition  above  quoted  from  the  Festa  Anglo-Roraana. 
It  is,  however,  sufficiently  singular  that  Grimm  quotes  a 
passage  from  an  ancient  Edda  m  which  a  chieftain  is  repre- 
sented as  carrying  an  onion  either  as  a  returning  conqueror, 
or  because  it  was  a  custom  to  wear  it  at  a  name  giving.  See 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Thoms  in  the  Archeeologia,  xxxii.  398.  The 
onion  was  held  sacred  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  super« 
stition  ridiculed  by  Juvenal,— 

— —   "Via  dangerous  here 
To  violate  an  mdon,  or  to  stain 
The  sanctily  of  leeki  with  tooth  profane.**] 
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In  the  Flowen  of  the  Liyes  of  the  most  renowned  Saints, 
we  read  of  St.  Da^id,  that  '*he  died  Ist  March,  about  a.3>. 
550,  which  day,  not  only  in  Wales,  but  all  England  oyer,  is 
most  famous  in  memorie  of  him.  But  in  these  our  unhappy 
dales,  the  greatest  part  of  this  solemnitie  consisteth  in  wear- 
ing of  a  greene  Lceke,  and  it  is  a  svjficient  theme  for  a  zealous 
IJ'ehhman  to  y round  a  quarrell  uyainst  him  that  doth  not 
honour  his  capp  with  the  like  ornament  that  daijy  ^  Ursula  ia 
introduced  in  tlie  old  play  of  the  Vow-breaker,  or  the  Fayre 
Maid  of  Clifton,  163G,  as  telling  Anne — "Thou  marry  Ger- 
man !  His  head's  like  a  Welchman  s  crest  on  St,  Davie's 
Day!  He  looks  like  a  lioary  frost  in  December!  Now 
Venus  blesse  me,  Tde  rather  ly  by  a  statue !" 

Owen,  in  his  Cambrian  Biography,  1803,  p.  86,  says:  ''In 
consequence  of  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages  which 
created  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  St.  David  haa 
been  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  Wales  : 
but  this  rank,  however,  is  hardly  known  among  the  people  of 
the  PrincipaUty,  being  a  title  diffused  among  them  from 
England  in  modem  times.  The  miter  of  thia  aeeouni 
heard  of  eueh  a  Patron  Saint,  nor  of  the  Leek  aa  hie  eymM, 
until  he  became  acquainted  therewith  in  London"  He  adds. 
The  wearing  of  the  Leek  on  Saint  Dayid^s  Day  probably 
originated  from  the  custom  of  Cymhortha,  or  the  neighbourly 
aid  practised  among  farmers,  which  is  of  various  kinds.  In 
some  districts  of  South  Wales,  all  the  neighbours  of  a  small 
fanner  without  means  appoint  a  day  when  they  all  attend  to 
plough  his  lands  and  the  like  ;  and  at  such  a  time  it  is  a 
custom  for  each  individual  to  bring  his  portion  of  Leeks,  to 
be  used  in  making  pottage  for  the  whole  company  ;  and  they 
bring  nothing;  else  but  the  Leeks  in  particular  for  tlie  occa- 
sion/' The  reader  is  left  to  reconcile  this  passage  with  what 
has  been  already  said  upon  the  day* 

* 

*  For  a  Life  of  St.  David.  Patron  Saint  of  Wales,  who,  according  to  a 
Welsh  pedigree,  was  son  of  Caredig,  Lord  of  Cardiganshire,  and  his 
mother  Non,  daughter  of  Ynyr,  of  Caer  Gawch,  see  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii. 
The  battle  gained  over  the  Saxons,  by  King  Cadwallo,  at  Ilethfield  or 
Hattield  Chase,  in  Yorkshire,  a.d.  633,  is  mentioned  in  Britannia  Sancta, 
ii.  163 ;  in  Lewis's  Hist,  of  Britain,  pp.  215, 217  ;  in  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth, 
Bngl.  Tranilat.  Book  liL  chaps.  8  sad  9;  and  in  Carte's  Histaiy  of 
England,  I  228. 
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[An  awnring  aoeomit  of  the  origin  of  the  leek  cnetom  » 
given  in  HowelTs  Cambrian  Snperstitione.  The  Welsh  in 
olden  days  weie  eo  infested  by  onmng-outangs,  that  they 
oonld  obtain  no  peace  by  night  nor  day,  and  not  being  them- 
aelyes  able  to  extirpate  them,  they  invited  the  English,  who 
came,  but  through  some  mistake,  killed  several  of  the  Welsh 
themselves,  so  that  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
monkeys,  they  desired  them  at  last  to  stick  leeks  in  their 
hats! 

The  leek  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Antidote  against  Melan- 
choly,  1661 9  speaking  of  Welsh  food«^ 

"  And  oat  cake  of  Guarthenion, 
With  a  goodly  leek  or  onion, 
To  give  as  tweet  a  vdlii 
Ai  e'er  did  hnper  EUis.'' 

The  following  amnsing  lines  are  fonnd  in  Poor  Robin's 
Almanack  for  1757* — 

"  The  first  of  this  month  some  do  keep, 
For  honest  Taif  to  wear  his  leek  : 
"Who  patron  was,  they  say,  of  Wales, 
And  since  that  time,  cuts  plutter  a  nails. 
Along  the  street  this  day  doth  btrut 
With hor  green  leek  ttnek  In  hur  hsi; 
And  if  hor  meet  a  thentleman, 
Saltttea  in  Welsh,  and  if  hur  can 
Discourse  in  Welsh,  then  hur  shall  he 
Amongst  the  greenhom'd  Tafiyt  free.'*] 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY. 


The  Shamrock  is  said  to  be  worn  by  the  Irish  upon  the 
anniversary  of  this  Saint,  for  the  following  reason.  When 
the  Saint  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Pagan  Irish,  he  illus- 
trated the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  showing  them  a  trefoil, 
or  three-leaved  grass  with  one  stalk,  which  operating  to  their 
conviction*  the  Shamiock,  which  is  a  bundle  of  this  gtaasi 
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was  ever  afterwards  worn  opon  tlus  Saint's  anniyersarj,  to 
commemorate  the  event,' — 

"  Chosen  leaf 
Of  bard  and  chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrock." 

The  British  Druids  and  bards  had  an  extraordinary  venera- 
tion for  the  number  three.  "The  misletoe,"  says  Yallancey, 
in  his  Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language,  **  was  sacred  to  the 
Druids,  because  not  only  its  berries,  but  its  leaves  also,  grow 
in  clusters  of  three  united  to  one  stock.  The  Christian  Irish 
hold  the  Seamroy  sacred  in  like  manner,  because  of  three 
leaves  united  to  one  stalk."  Spenser,  in  his  view  of  the 
State  of  Ireland,  1 596,  ed.  1 633,  p.  72,  speaking  of  these 
late  wanres  of  Mounster/'  before,  "  a  most  rich  and  plentifull 
countrey,  full  of  come  and  cattle/*  says  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  such  distress  that,  *'if  they  found  a  plot  of  water- 
cresses  or  Skamroeks,  there  tiiey  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the 
time/' 

Mr.  Jones,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Welsh  Bards, 
1794,  p.  13,  tells  us,  in  a  note,  that  "St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle 
of  Ireland,  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Calphumius  and  Concha. 
He  "was  bom  in  the  Vale  of  Rhos,  in  Pembrokesliire,  about 
the  year  373."  Mr.  Jones,  however,  gives  another  pedigree 
of  this  Saint,  and  makes  him  of  Caernarvonshire.  [In  fact, 
the  various  biographies  of  this  holy  personage  are  most  con- 
flicting, some  asserting  that  he  was  born  in  Scotland.]  He 
adds  :  "  His  original  Welsh  name  was  Maenwyn,  and  his 
ecclesiastical  name  of  Patricius  was  given  him  by  Pope  Celea* 
tine^  when  he  consecrated  him  a  Bishop,  and  sent  him' 
missioner  into  Ireland,  to  convert  the  Irish,  in  433.  When 
St.  Patrick  landed  near  Wicklow,  the  inhabitants  were  ready 

*  I  found  the  following  passage  in  Wyther's  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt, 
1613,p.  71:- 

"And,  for  my  cloathing,  in  a  mantle  goe, 
And  feed  on  Sham>roots,  as  the  Irish  doe." 

Between  May  Day  and  Harvest,  "  butter,  new  cheese  and  curds,  and 
shamrocksj  are  the  food  of  the  meaner  sort  all  this  season,"  Sir  Henry 
Piers's  Description  of  West  Meath,  in  Vallancey's  Collectanea  de  Rebus 
Hibernicis,  No.  1,  p.  121.  " -Seamroy,  clover,  trefoil,  worn  by  Irishmen 
in  their  hats,  by  way  of  a  cross,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  in  me^noiy  of  that 
great  aaint,^'  biih-EagitBh  Bidieiiaiy,  in  v. 
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to  stone  him  for  attempting  an  innovation  in  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors.  He  requested  to  be  heard,  and  explained 
unto  them  that  God  is  an  omnipotent,  sacred  spirit,  who 
created  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  the  Trinity  is  contained  in 
the  Unity ;  but  they  were  rehictant  to  give  credit  to  his 
words.  St.  Patrick,  therefore,  plucked  a  trefoil  from  the 
ground,  and  expostulated  with  the  Hibernians  :  *  Is  it  not  as 
possible  for  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  for  these 
three  three  leaves,  to  grow  upon  a  single  stalk?'  Then  the 
Imh  were  immediately  convinced  of  their  error,  and  were 
solemnly  baptised  by  St.  Patrick." 

In  Sir  Thonuis  Overbury'a  Characters,  when  describing  a 
FootmaUi  he  says,  '''Tis  impossible  to  draw  his  picture  to 
the  life^  canse  a  man  ^must  take  it  as  he's  running ;  onely 
this :  horses  are  nsoaliy  let  bloud  on  St.  Steven's  Day :  on 
8.  PairiekeB  hee  tskee  rest,  and  is  drencht  6«t  all  the  yeaie 
after,  ed.  1615,  sig.  K3/'i 


MID-LENT  SUNDAY- 

MOTHBBINQ. 

In  the  former  days  of  superstition,  while  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  the  established  religion,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  people  to  visit  their  Mother-Church  on  Mid-Lent 
Sunday,  and  to  make  their  offering  at  the  high  altar.  Cowel, 
in  his  Law  Dictionary,  observes  that  the  now  remaining 

I  GaiDiford,  In  the  Glory  of  England,  or  a  tme  Description  ctf  many 

excellent  Prerogatives  and  remarkable  Blessings,  whereby  shee  triatnphetb 
over  all  the  Nations  in  the  World,  1619,  speaking  of  the  Irish,  p.  150, 
says,  *'  They  use  incanfafiom  and  ajyells,  wearing  girdles  of  women^s  haire, 
and  locks  of  their  lover's.  They  are  curious  about  their  homes  lending  to 
witchcraft,'*  Spenser  also,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  at  p.  41,  says: 
**  ihe  Irish,  at  this  day,  (a.d.  1596,)  when  they  goe  to  battaile,  say  cer- 
taine  prayers  or  channes  to  their  swords,  making  a  croaae  therewith  i^n 
the  earth,  and  thrusting  the  points  of  their  blad^  into  the  groond,  think* 
ing  thereby  to  have  the  better  successe  in  fight.  Also  they  oae  com- 
monly to  sweare  by  their  swords/'  At  p.  43  he  adds  :  "  The  manner  of 
their  women's  riding  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  horse,  I  meane  with  their 
faces  towards  the  right  side,  as  the  Irish  use,  is  (as  they  say)  old  Spanish, 
and  some  say  AMcan,  for  amongst  them  the  women  (they  say)  use  so  tc 
xide.'' 
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practice  of  Mothering^  or  going  to  visit  parents  upon  Mid- 
Lent  Sunday,  is  owing  to  that  good  old  castom.  Nay,  it 
«  aeems  to  be  eedled  Motherinff  from  the  respect  so  paid  to  the 
Mother-Church,  when  the  Epistle  for  the  day  was,  with  some 
allusion,  Galat.  iv.  21,  ''Jenisalem  Mater  ommifm/' which 
Epistle  for  Mid-Lent  Snnday  we  ^tSU  retain,  though  we  have 
forgotten  the  occasion  of  it. 

The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  says  Whcatly  on  the  Common 
Prayer,  1848,  p.  221,  is  generally  called  Mid-Lent,  though 
Bishop  Sparrow,  and  some  others,  term  it  Dominica  Re/ec- 
tionisy  the  Sunday  of  Refreshment ;  the  reason  of  which,  I 
suppose,  is  the  Gospel  for  the  day,  which  treats  of  our 
Saviour's  miraculously  feeding  five  thousand ;  or  else,  per- 
haps, from  the  first  lesson  in  the  morning,  which  gives  us 
the  story  of  Joseph's  entertaining  his  brethren."  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  "  the  appointment  of  these  Scriptures  upon  this 
day  might  probably  give  the  first  rise  to  a  custom  still  retained 
in  many  parts  of  England,  and  well  known  hy  the  name  of 
Mid4enHng  or  Mothering''  ^ 

The  following  is  found  in  Herhck's  Hesperides,  p.  278 

"  To  Dianeme,   A  Ceremonie  in  Glocester, 

"  I  *le  to  thee  a  Simnell  bring, 

'Gainst  thou  go'st  a  mothering  ; 
So  that,  when  she  hlesseth  thee, 
Half  that  blessing  thou'lt  give  me.^ 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Fehraary,  1784,  p.  98, 
Mr.  Nichols  tells  us,  ''that  whilst  he  was  an  apprentice,  the 
caatom  was  to  visit  his  mother  (who  was  a  native  of  Notting* 
hamshire)  on  Midlent  Sunday  (thence  called  Mothering  Son- 
day)  for  a  regale  of  excellent  Airmety."< 

[A  mothering  cake  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Gollins'a  Hiscel- 
lanies,  1762,  p.  114, — 

**  Why,  rot  thee,  Dick !  see  Dundry's  Peak 
Lucks  like  a  shuggard  Motherin-cake." 

'  In  Kelham's  Dictionary  of  the  Norman,  oi  old  French  Language, 
Miti-Lent  Sunday,  Dominica  Refectionis,  is  called  Pasques  CTiamieulx. 

*  Furmety  is  derived  from  frumetitum,  wheat.  It  is  made  of  what  is 
called,  in  a  certftiu  town  in  Yorkshire,  "  kneed  wheat,"  or  whole  grains 
first  boiled  plump  and  toft,  and  then  put  into  and  boiled  in  milk,  sweet, 
ened  and  ipiced.  In  Ray's  North  Conntry  Words,  to  cree  wheat  ot 
barl^t  is  to  boil  it  soft."  See  further  in  Halliwdl's  Dictionary,  p.  383^ 
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The  mothering  cakes  are  rerj  highly  ornamented,  artists 
hemg  employed  to  paint  them.  It  is  also  usoal  for  children 
to  make  presents  to  their  mother  on  this  day,  and  hence  the 

name  of  the  festival  is  vulgarly  derived.] 

A  correspondent  in  the  same  journal  for  1783,  p.  o/B, 
says  :  Some  things  customary  probably  refer  simply  to  the 
idea  of  feasting  or  mortification,  according  to  the  season  and 
occasion.  Of  tliese,  perhaps,  are  Lamb's  Wool  on  Christmas 
Eve ;  Furmety  on  Mothering  Sunday ;  Braggot  (which  is  a 
mixture  of  ale,  sugar,  and  spices)  at  the  Festival  of  Easter ; 
and  Cross-buns,  Saflfron-cakes,  or  Symnels,  in  Passion  week ; 
though  these  being,  formerly  at  least,  unleavened,  may  have 
a  retrospect  to  the  unleavened  bread  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Lamb  at  Easter  to  the  Paschal  Lamb." 
Hacaulay,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  Claybrook,  1791» 
p.  128,  says :  •*Nor  must  I  omit  to  observe  that  by  many  of 
the  parishioners  due  respect  is  paid  to  Mothering  Sunday." 

In  a  canons  Roll  of  the  Expenses  of  the  Household  of  18 
Bdw.  I*  remaining  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1805,  is  the  following 
item  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday.  *'Fro  pisis  j.d./*  i.  e.  for  pease 
one  penny.  Were  these  pease  substitutes  for  furmenty,  or 
carlinys,  which  are  eaten  at  present  in  the  North  of  England 
on  the  following  Sunday,  comiuouly  caUed  by  the  Tulgar 
CarUng  Sunday  ?  , 

Another  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  1784,  p.  343,  tells  us, 
**I  happened  to  reside  last  year  near  Chepstow,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire ;  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of  Motkermg 
Sunday.  My  enquiries  into  the  origin  and  meaning  of  it  were 
fruitless ;  but  the  practice  thereabouts  was,  for  all  servants 
and  apprentices^  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  to  vmt  their  parents, 
and  make  them  a  present  of  money,  a  trinket,  or  some  nice 
eatable  s  snd  they  are  all  anxious  not  to  fail  in  this  custom."  ^ 

'  There  was  a  singular  rite  in  Franconia  on  the  Sunday  called  Lcetare 
or  Mid^LmU  Smday.  This  was  called  the  J&QwINdii  ^  DeaiJL  It  is 
thus  described  by  Aubanus,  1596 :  In  the  middle  of  Lent,  the  youth 
make  an  image  of  straw  in  the  form  of  Death,  as  it  is  tunally  'deideted. 
This  they  suspend  on  a  pole,  and  carry  abont  with  acclamations  to  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Some  receive  this  pageant  kindly,  and,  after  re- 
freshing those  that  bring  it  with  milk,  peas,  and  dried  pears,  the  u^ai 
diet  of  the  season,  send  it  home  ag^ain.  Others,  thinking  it  a  presage  of 
aomething  bad,  or  ominous  of  s|)eedy  death,  forcibly  drive  it  away  froia 
their  respective  districto.*^ 
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CABLINGS. 

At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  many  other  places  in  the 
North  of  Bngland,  grey  peas,  after  having  been  steeped  a  night 
in  water,  are  fried  with  butter,  given  away,  and  eaten  at  a  kind 
of  entertainment  on  the  Sunday  preceding  Palm  Sunday,  which 
was  formerly  caJled  Care  or  Cane  Sunday,  as  may  be  yet  seen 
in  some  of  our  old  almanacks.  They  are  called  Carlings, 
probably,  as  we  call  the  presents  at  Fairs,  Fairlings. 

In  Randal  Holme's  Acadcmv  of  Armory  and  Blazon,  1688, 
iii.  3,  p.  130,  I  find  the  following: — *'Carle  Sifndaij  is  the 
second  Sunday  before  Easter,  or  the  fifth  Sunday  from  Shrove 
Tuesday." 

In  the  Glossary  to  the  Lancashire  Dialect,  1775,  Carlings 
are  explained  : — ''Peas  boiled  on  Care  Sunday ,  i.  e.  the  Sunday 
before  Palm  Sunday.'*  So  in  the  popular  old  Scottish  song, — 
*'Fy!  let  us  all  to  the  Briddel;"- 

•*  Tber*!!  be  all  the  lads  and  the  lasses 

Set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  ha, 
With  sybows,  and  rifarts,'  and  carUngs, 

That  are  both  sodden  and  ra.'^ 

[Hone  quotes  an  account  of  a  robbery  in  1825,  in  which  an 
allusion  is  made  to  this  custom:  ''It  appeared  that  Hindmarch 
had  been  at  Newcastle  on  Carhng  Sunday,  a  day  so  called 
because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  North  of 
England  to  eat  immense  quantities  of  small  peas,  caUed  carl- 
ings, Med  in  butter^  pepper,  and  salt,  on  the  second  Sunday 
before  Easter,  and  that  on  his  way  home  id>ont  half-past  ten 
his  watch  was  snatched  from  him/'] 

This  day  is  also  called  Passion  Sunday  in  some  old  almanacks. 
In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1785,  p.  779,  an  advertisement  for 
the  regulation  of  Newark  Fair  is  copied,  which  mentions  that 
**Careing  Fair  will  be  held  on  Friday  before  Careing  Sunday:" 
and  Nichols  remarks  on  this  passage,  that  he  had  heard  the 
following  old  Nottinghamshire  couplet: — 

"  Care  Sunday,  Care  away ; 
Palm  Sunday,  and  Easter-day*"' 

'  Sybows  are  onions ;  and  rtfarts  radishes. 

*  Marshall,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Saxon  Gospels,  elncidates  the  old 
name  (Care)  of  this  Sunday  in  Lent.  He  tells  us  that,  **  the  FHday  on  which 
Christ  was  crucified  is  caileA,  in  German,  both  Cute  Freytag  and  Carr 
Fryetag.''  That  the  word  Karr  signifies  a  satisfaction  for  a  fine  or  penalty ; 
and  that  Care,  or  Ctarr  Smmdajf,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Eng^  in  his 
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Another  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1789,  p.  491,  tells  us 
that,  "in  several  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Wisbech,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  the  fifth  Sitiulay  in  Lent  has  been,  time  imme- 
morial, commemorated  by  the  name  of  Whirlin  Sunday,  when 
Cakes  are  made  by  almost  every  family,  and  are  called,  from 
the  day,  TFhirlm  Cakes.** ^  In  Yorkshire,  the  rustics  go  to 
the  public-house  of  the  village  on  this  day,  and  spend  each 
their  Carling  graatf  i.  e«  that  sum  in  drink,  for  the  Carling9 
are  provided  far  them  graHe;  and  a  popular  notion  prevaiis 
there  that  those  who  do  not  do  this  will  be  unsuccessful  in 
their  pursuits  for  the  following  year. 

Rites,  peculiar,  it  should  seem,  to  Good  Friday,  were  used 
on  this  day,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  called,  therefore. 
Passion  Sunday.  Duraiid  assigns  many  superstitious  reasons 
to  confirm  this,  but  they  are  too  ridiculous  Lo  be  transcribed. 
Lloyd  tells  us,  in  his  Dial  of  Days,  that  on  the  12th  of  March, 
at  Rome,  they  celebrated  the  Mysteries  of  Christ  and  his 
Passion  with  great  ceremony  and  much  devotion. 

In  the  old  Roman  Calendar  so  often  cited,  I  find  it  observed 
on  this  day,  that  "a  dole  is  made  of  ^'^^/If  Beans.'*'"^  I  can 
hardly  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  our  custom  is  derived  from 
hence.  It  was  usual  amongst  the  Romanists  to  give  away 
beans  in  the  doles  at  funerals :  it  was  also  a  rite  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  heathen  Rome.^   Why  we  have  substituted 

time,  at  least  to  such  as  lived  among  old  people  in  the  country.  Passion 
or  Ctrling  Sunday  might  often  happen  on  this  day.  Easter  slways  £bU 
between  tiie  2l8t  of  March  and  the  25th  of  Aprit  I  know  not  why  these 
rites  were  confined  in  the  Calendar  to  the  12th  of  ^Tarch,  as  the  moveable 
Feasts  and  Fasts  are  not  noted  there.  Perhaps  Passion  Sunday  might  fall 
on  the  12th  of  March  the  year  the  Calendar  was  written  or  printed  in. 
However  that  may  he,  one  cannot  doubt  of  their  having  belonged  to  what 
Durand  calls  Paftsion  Sunday. 

•  [A  passage  here  quoted  by  Brand  from  the  Annalia  Dubreriaia  re- 
specting '^oonntrie  wakes  sad  whirlings"  hss  no  eonnexion  with  this 
subject.] 

*  **  Quadragesimse  Kefoimatio  cum  stationibus  et  toto  mTStcrio  pas- 
sionis.  Fab€i  molles  in  sportulam  dantur."  The  soft  Beans  are  much  to 
our  purpose :  why  soft,  but  for  the  purpose  of  eating  ?  Thus  our  Pass 
on  this  occasion  are  steeped  in  water. 

3  "  The  repast  designed  for  the  dead,  consisting  commonly  of  Beans^ 
Lettuces,"  &c.  Rennet's  Roman  Antiq.  ed.  1699,  p.  362.  In  the 
Lemuria,  which  was  observed  the  9th  of  May,  every  other  night  for  three 
times,  to  pacify  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  the  Ronums  threw  beans  on  the 
Ore  the  Altar,  to  drive  them  oat  of  their  houses.  See  slso  Orid'a  FsstL 
and  a  well-known  sceount  in  Pliny. 
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peas  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  because  they  are  a  pulse  some- 
what fitter  to  be  eaten  at  this  season  of  tlie  year.  They  are 
given  away  in  a  kind  of  dole  at  this  day.  Our  Popish  ancestors 
celebrated  (as  it  were  by  anticipation)  the  funeral  of  our  Lord 
on  this  Care  Sunday,  with  many  superstitious  usages,  of  which 
this  only,  it  should  seem,  has  travelled  down  to  us.  Durand 
tells  us,  that  on  Passion  Sunday,  **the  church  began  her 
public  grief,  remembering  the  mysteiy  of  the  Cross,  the 
Tinegar,  the  gaU,  Uie  reed,  the  spear,'*  &c.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  learning  in  Erasmus's  Adages  concerning  the  religious 
use  of  beanSy  which  were  thought  to  belong  to  the  dead.  An 
observation  which  he  gives  us  of  Pliny,  concerning  Pythagoras's 
interdiction  of  this  pulse,  is  highly  remarkable.  It  is,  "that 
Beans  contain  the  souls  of  the  dead.'*  For  which  cause  also 
they  were  used  in  the  Pareutalia.  Plutarch  also,  he  tells  us, 
held  that  pulse  was  of  the  highest  efficacy  for  invoking  the 
manes.  Ridiculous  and  absurd  as  these  superstitions  may 
appear,  it  is  yet  certain  that  our  Carlings  thence  deduce  their 
origin. 

These  beans,  it  should  seem  from  the  following  passage  in 
Bnrton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  were  hallowed.  He  is 
enumerating  Popish  superstitions  :  Their  Breviaries,  BuUes, 
haUawed  Beans,  Exorcisms,  Pictures,  curious  Crosses,  Fables, 
and  Babies,'*  Democritus  to  the  Reader,  ed.  1632,  p.  29.  Bale, 
in  \iB  Tet  a  Course  at  the  Romysh  Foxe,  attributes  to  Pope 
Bnticianus  '*the  blessynge  of  benes  upon  the  aultar."^ 

In  Fosbrooke's  British  Monachism,  ii.  1 27,  is  the  following: 
*•  At  Barking  Nunnery  the  annual  store  of  provision  consisted, 
inter  alia,  of  Green  Peas  for  Lent;  Green  Peas  against  Mid- 
summer and  in  the  Order  and  Government  of  a  Nobleman's 
House,  in  the  Archseologia,  xiii.  373,  "if  one  will  have  pease 
soone  in  the  year  following,  mch  pease  are  to  be  sowenne 

'  Chandler,  in  his  Tmels  in  Greece,  teOs  ns,  that  he  was  at  a  funeral 
entertainment  amongst  the  modem  Greeks,  where,  with  other  singular 
fites,  ^  two  followed  carrying  on  their  heads  each  a  dish  of  parboikdwheat. 
These  were  deposited  over  the  body."  And  the  learned  Oregon-  says, 
there  is  '*  a  practice  of  the  Greek  Church,  not  yet  out  of  use,  to  set  boyled 
come  before  the  singers  of  those  holy  hymnes,  which  use  to  he  said  at 
their  commemorations  of  the  dead,  or  those  which  are  asleep  in  Christ. 
And  that  which  the  rite  would  have,  is,  to  iignifye  the  resurrection  qf  the 
body.  Thou  foole!  that  which  thon  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it 
dye/  OpuscnUt,  ed.  1650,  p.  128* 
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til  the  waine  of  the  motmt  at  St,  Andro's  tide  before  Ckriet* 


In  Smith's  MS.  lives  of  the  Lords  of  Berkeley,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  p.  49,  we  read  that 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Founder  of  St.  Augustine^  Bristol, 
i.  e.  Sir  Bohert  Fitzharding,  on  the  5th  of  Fehmary,  at 

that  monastery  there  shall  be  one  hundred  poore  men  re- 
freshed, in  a  dole  iiiadf  unto  to  them  in  this  forme :  every 
mfin  of  them  hath  a  chaiion's  loafV  of  bread,  called  a  myche,* 
and  tliree  hearinss  therewith.  There  shall  be  doaled  also 
amonf/sf  them  fmj  hunhelh  of  pesys.  And  in  the  anniversary 
daye  of  Dame  Eve"  (Lady  Eve,  wife  of  the  above  Sir  Robert), 
"our  Foiindresse,  a  dole  shalbe  made  in  tliis  forme:  that  dave 
shalbe  doled  to  hftv  i)0()re  men  fiftv  loates  called  miches,  and 
to  each  three  hearings,  and,  amongst  them  all,  one  bushell  of 
pease."  Lord  Robert  Fitzharding  died  Feb.  5th,  1170,  and 
Dame  £ve  died  in  1 1/3. 

The  vulgar,  in  the  North  of  England,  give  the  following 
names  to  the  Sundays  of  Lent,  the  first  of  which  is  anonymous: 

Tid,  Mid,  Miiers, 

Carikiff,  Film,  Psite  Egg  day.* 

The  three  first  are  certainly  corruptions  of  some  part  of  the 
ancient  Latin  Service,  or  Psalms,  used  on  each. 

The  word  Care  is  preserved  in  the  subsequent  account  of 
an  obsolete  custom  at  nmi  riages  in  this  kingdom.  "According 
to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Sarum,**  says  Blount,  in  his 
Glossographia,  1G81,  p.  108,  "when  there  was  a  marriage 
before  Mass,  the  parties  kneelM  together,  and  had  a  fine  linen 
cloth  (called  the  Care  Cloth)  laid  over  their  heads  during  the 
time  of  Mass,  till  they  received  the  benediction,  and  then 
were  dismissed."  Palsgrave  calls  this  the  coreKe  clothe,  and 
seems  to  say  that  it  was  in  his  time  (1530)  out  of  use. 
(RaUiwell's  Dictionary,  p.  232.) 

>  A  kind  of  bread.   HamweU't  Dictioaaiy,  p.  552. 

^  In  the  Festa  Anglo-Romana,  1678,  we  are  told  that  the  first  Sunday 

in  Lent  is  called  Quadragesima  or  Tnvocavit ;  the  second  Reminiscere  ;  the 
third  Oculi ;  the  fourth  L(ptare ;  the  fifth  Judica  ;  and  the  sixth  Dominica 
Magna.  Oculi^  from  the  entrance  of  the  14th  verse  of  the  25th  Psalm, 
"Oculi  mei  semper  ad  Dominum/'  &c.  Reminiscere^  from  the  entrance 
of  the  &th  verse  of  Psalm  25,  "  Reminiscere  Miseratiooum/'  &c.;  and  so  of 
the  others.  Thus  our  Tid  may  have  heen  formed  from  the  beginning  of 
^Mdmt,  Te  denm^Mi  dtm^Migeren  mei. 
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I  sQspect  the  following  passage  to  be  to  our  purpose. 
Skelton,  in  his  Colin  Clout,  has  these  words^  in  his  usual  style : 

"  Men  call  yon  therefore  prophanes, 
Ye  pick  no  shrympes.  nor  ])rane8;      •  » 
Salt-fish,  stock-fish,  nor  herriug» 
It  is  not  for  your  wearing;. 
Nor,  in  holy  Lenlon  6eason^ 
Ye  foUl  neither  Beaim  ne  Femm^ 
But  ye  look  to  be  let  loose 
To  a  pigge  or  to  a  goose/' 

In  a  book,  intituled  A  Wo^^ld  of  Wonders,  1607,  translated 
by  R.  C.  from  the  French  copy,  speaking  of  a  Popish  book, 
intituled  Quadrageaimale  Spiritualey  printed  at  Paris,  lo65, 
the  writer  extracts  certain  periods.    Thus,  chap.  2  :  "After 
the  sallad  (eaten  in  Lent  at  the  first  service)  we  eat  fried 
beaneif  by  which  we  understand  Confession.    When  we  would 
have  beanea  well  eooden,  we  loff  them  in  eteepe,  for  otherwise 
they  wiU  never  eeeth  idndly.    Therefore,  if  we  purpose  to 
amend  our  faults,  it  is  not  sufficient  barely  to  confess  them  at 
all  adTenture,  but  we  must  let  our  confession  lie  in  steepe  in 
the  water  of  Meditation."    And  a  little  after:  "We  do  not 
use  to  seeth  ten  or  twelve  beans  together,  but  as  7mmy  as  we 
meane  to  eate  ;  no  more  must  wc  steepe,  that  is,  meditate, 
upon  ten  or  twelve  sinnes  onely,  neither  for  ten  or  twelve 
dayes,  but  upon  all  the  sinnes  that  ever  we  committed,  even 
from  our  birth,  if  it  were  possible  to  remember  them." 
Chap.  3  :  **  Strained  pease  (Madames)  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 
You  know  how  to  handle  them  so  wx'll,  that  they  will  be 
delicate  and  pleasant  to  the  tast.    By  these  strained  pease 
our  allegorizing  flute  pipeth  nothing  else  but  true  contrition 
of  heart.    River-water,  which  continually  moveth,  runneth, 
and  floweth,  is  very  good  for  the  seething  of  pease.    We  must 
(I  say)  have  contrition  for  our  sins,  and  take  the  runnitig^ 
water,  that  is,  the  teares  of  the  heart,  which  must  runne  and 
come  even  into  the  eyes.*' 

Googe,  in  his  Popish  Kingdome,  has  the  following  summary 
for  Care  Sunday,  f.  49 : 

•*Now  comes  the  Sunday  forth  of  this  same  great  and  holy  faste: 
Here  doth  the  Pope  the  shriven  hlesse,  absolving  them  at  last 
From  all  their  sinnes  ;  and  of  the  Jewes  the  law  he  doth  allow, 
As  if  tlie  power  of  God  b^d  not  sufficient  bene  till  now, 
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Or  thai  the  law  of  Moyses  here  were  still  of  force  and  might. 

In  these  same  happie  dayes,  when  Christ  doth  raigne  with  heavenly  li^ilk 

The  boycs  with  ropes  of  straw  dotli  frame  an  ugly  monster  here, 

And  call  hirn  Death,  whom  from  liie  lowne,  with  prowd  and  solemne  cbere. 

To  hilles  and  vulleves  they  convey,  and  villages  thereby, 

From  whence  they  stragling  doe  returue,  well  beaten  commonly. 

Thus  chUdren  alio  betre,  yfiih  tpearet,  their  cracknelles  ronad  about, 

And  two  they  have*  whereof  the  one  it  called  Sommer  stoat, 

Apparalde  all  in  greene,  anddrett  in  yoathfnll  fine  araye; 

The  other  Winter,  clad  in  mosse,  with  heare  all  hoare  and  graye: 

These  two  togitlier  fight,  of  which  the  palme  doth  Sommer  get. 

From  hence  to  meate  they  go,  and  all  with  wine  their  whistles  wet. 

The  other  toyes  that  in  this  time  of  holly  fastes  appeare, 

1  loth  to  telly  nor  order  like,  is  used  every  whcare/' 

[On  this  day  at  Seville  there  is  an  usage  evidently  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  custom.  Children  of  all  ranks,  poor  and 
gentle,  appear  in  the  streets,  fantastically  dressed  wnth  caps 
of  gilt  and  coloured  paper.  During  the  whole  day  they  make 
an  incessant  din  with  drums  and  rattles,  and  cry,  "  Saw  dow^n 
the  old  woman."  At  midnight  parties  of  the  commonalty 
parade  the  streatSt  knock  at  every  door,  repeat  the  same  cries» 
and  conclude  by  aawing  in  two  the  figure  of  an  old  woman 
representinic  Lent.  This  division  is  emblematical  of  Mid- 
Lent.] 


PALM  SUNDAY. 

This  is  evidently  called  Palm  Sunday  because,  as  the 
Ritualists  say,  on  that  day  the  boughs  of  Palm-trees  used  to 
be  carried  in  procession,  in  imitation  of  those  which  the  Jews 
strewed  in  the  way  of  Christ  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Palm-tree  was  common  in  Judea,  and  planted,  no  doubt, 
everywhere  by  the  waysides.  Sprigs  of  Boxwood  are  still 
used  as  a  substitute  for  Palms  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
The  Consecration  Prayer  seems  to  leave  a  latitude  for  the 
species  of  Pidm  used  instead  of  the  icui  I'aini.^ 

'  These  boughs,  or  branches  of  Palm,  underwent  a  regular  hlessing. 
« Dominica  in  ramit  Palmaram.  Finito  Evangeho  sequatur  BemedhHo 
Hanm  9t  FroadSicm  a  saoerdote  induto  Cappa  Miica  mbea  super  gradnm 
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The  author  of  the  Festyvall,  1511,  f.  28,  speakiDg  of  the 
Jews  strewing  Palm-branches  before  Christ,  says:  '^And 
thus  we  take  palme  and  floures  in  the  processyon  as  they 
dyde,  and  go  in  processyon  knel}  nge  to  the  Crosse  in  the 
worshyp  and  mynde  of  hym  that  was  done  on  the  Crosse, 
worshyi^pynge  and  welcomynge  hym  with  songe  into  the 
Cliyrchc,  as  the  people  dyde  our  Lord  into  the  cyte  of  Jheru- 
salem.  It  is  called  Palme  Sondave  for  bvcause  the  Palme 
betokcncth  vyctory,  wherefore  all  Crysten  people  sholde  here 
Palme  in  processyon,  in  tokennynge  that  he  hath  foughten 
with  the  fende  our  enemye,  and  hath  the  vyctory  of  hym." 
In  the  Horda  Angel-Cynnan,  iii.  174,  Strutt  cites  an  old 
manuscript,  printed  also  in  Caxton's  Directions  for  Keeping 
Feasts,  which  says,  "  Wherfor  holi  Chirche  this  daye  makith 
solempne  processyon,  in  mynde  of  the  processyon* that  Cryst 
made  this  dey :  but  for  enchesonS  that  wee  have  noone  olyte 
that  bearith  greene  levee,  therefore  toe  taken  palnte,  and  geven 
instede  of  olyve,  and  beare  it  about  in  proeeeeicne.  So  is 
thys  daye  caUed  Palme  Sonday."^  A  writer  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  Dee.  1779,  p.  579,  observes  on  the  above, — 

It  is  evident  that  something  called  a  Palm  was  carried  in 
procession  on  Palm  Sunday.  What  is  meant  by  our  having 
no  olive  that  beareth  green  leaves  I  do  not  know.  Now  it  is 
my  idea  that  these  palms,  so  familiarly  mentioned,  were  no 

tertium  titans  ansinleiii  conveno  s  ponils  prins  peM  eeuMjtoriiuenipru 
aUare  pro  clericis,  pro  aliis  vero  super  gradum  altaris  in  purte  suttr^.'' 
Among  the  Prayers,  the  subsequent  occurs:  "Omnipotens  sempiteme 
Deus,  qui  in  Diluvii  etfusione  Noe  famulo  tuo  per  os  columbae  gestantis 
ramum  oliv(P  pacem  terris  redditam  nunciasti,  te  supplices  deprecamur 
ut  banc  creaturaiii  florum  et  frondium,  spatulasque  palmarum  seu  frondes 
arborum,  quas  ante  conspectum  gloriae  tuae  offerimus  Veritas  tua  sancti- 
ficet  +:  vt  devotus  populus  in  manibus  ess  suscipiens,  benedictionis  tnae 
graliam  consequi  mereatur,  per  Christmn.''  Tlien  is  the  foUowing  passage 
ui  the  prayer  before  tbey  are  blessed  vrith  holy-water:  "  Benedic.  -f-  etiam 
et  hos  ramos  palmarum  cetcrarumque  arborum  quos  tui  famuli — susci- 
piunt,*'  &c.  with  tbe  Rubric,  "  His  itaque  peractis  distribuantur  Palmae." 
Sprigs  of  flowers,  too,  appear  to  have  been  consecrated  on  the  occasion  : 
•*  Et  hos  palmarum  cetcrarumque  arborum  ac  florum  ramos  bcnedicere 
&  sanctiticare  digueris,"  &c.  See  the  Misbale  ad  Usum  Ecclesise  SariS' 
boriensis,  1555. 

I  Occasion ;  cause.  Halliwell's  Dictionsry,  p.  333. 

*  A  similsr  sccoimt  occurs  in  MS.  Cott.  Qsnd.  A.  IL 
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0th  r  tban  the  bfanchea  of  yew-txees/*  Ooop:^*  in  the  Popish 
Kingdome,  f.  42,  says : 

"  Besides  they  candles  up  do  light,  of  vertue  like  in  all, 
j4nd  willow  hranchea  hallow,  that  they  pnlmes  do  use  to  call. 
This  done,  tliov  verily  bclecve  the  tempest  nor  the  storme 
Can  uey  ther  hurt  themselves,  nor  yet  their  cattel,  nor  their  come.** 

Coles,  also,  in  his  Adam  in  Eden,  speaking  of  Willow,  telle 

us,  "  The  blossoms  come  forth  before  any  leaves  appear,  and 
are  in  their  mo^t  llouri.shing  estate  usually  before  Easter, 
divers  gathering  them  to  deck  up  their  houses  on  Palm  Sunday, 
and  tlierefore  the  said  flowers  are  called  Palme. Newton,  in 
his  iierl)all  for  the  Bible,  l.>87,  p.  206,  after  mentioning  that 
the  Box-tree  and  the  Palm  were  often  confounded  together, 
adds :  "This  error  grew  (as  I  thinke)  at  the  first  for  that  the 
common  people  in  some  countries  used  to  decke  their  church 
with  the  boughea  and  branches  thereof  on  the  Sunday  next 
before  Easter,  commonly  called  Palme  Sunday ;  for  at  that 
time  of  the  yeare  all  other  trees,  for  the  moat  part,  are  not 
hJowen  or  blomed.'* 

In  Nichols's  Extracts  from  Chmrchwardens'  AceomptB,  1797» 
among  those  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  London,  we  have  these 
articles:  1510-11,  First,  paid  for  Pa^,  Box-Jloures,  9nd 
Cakes,  iiij^. ;  1525 :  Paid  for  Palme  m  Palme  Sunday,  ij*^.  ib. 
Paid  for  kaks,  Flowers  and  Taw,  ii^.*'  The  following  similar 
entries  occur  in  the  churchwardens  accounts  of  the  parish  of 
Alhallows,  Staining ;  **  Item,  tor  paulme-JlowerSy  cakes,  trashes, 
and  for  thred  on  Palme  Sonday,  viij** :  Item  for  boxandpalme 
on  Palme  Sondaye  :  Item  for  gennepore  for  the  churche,  ij**." 

Stow,  in  his  Survay  of  London,  1603,  p.  98,  under  "Sports 
and  Pastimes,"  tells  us,  that  "  in  the  weeke  before  Easter  had 
ye  great  shewes  made  for  the  fetching  in  of  a  twisted  tree  or 
with,^  as  they  termed  it,  out  of  the  woodes  into  the  kinge's 
house,  and  the  like  into  every  man's  house  of  honor  or  wor- 
ship/' This  must  also  have  been  a  substitute  for  the  palm. 
An  instance  of  the  high  antiquity  of  this  practice  in  England 

'  By  an  Act  of  Common  Council,  I  and  2  Phil,  and  Mary,  for  retrench- 
iug  expenses,  it  was  ordered, "  that  from  henceforth  there  ihali  be  no  wyth 
feteht  home  ai  the  Maiof^e  or  Shenff*9  Houeee,  Neither  ihiill  th^  kM 
any  lord  of  minnile  in  any  of  their  homei.''  Strype't  Slowe»  Book  L 
p»  246. 
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IS  aflbrded  b;  the  Domesday  Surrey,  under  Shropshire,  i.  252, 

where  a  tenant  is  stated  to  have  rendered  in  payment  a  bundle 
of  box  twigs  on  Paliu  Sunday,  Tcriu  Jimid.  car  uuua  reddit 
inde  fascem  buxi  in  die  Pa! nirnnim.^^ 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  given  the  following  account  of  her 
ceremonies  on  tiiis  day,  an  described  in  the  lihemists'  Trans- 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  :  "  Thi*  hlessi  d  sacianu'Ut  rever- 
ently carried,  as  it  were  Christ  upon  the  Ass,  with  strawing  of 
bushes  and  flowers,  bearing  of  palms,  setting  out  boughs, 
spreading  and  hanging  up  the  richest  clothes,  kc,  all  done  in 
a  very  goodly  ceremony  to  the  honour  of  Christy  and  the  me- 
mory of  his  triumph  upon  tliis  day." 

Ill  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1795,  xv.  45,  parish 
of  Lanark,  county  of  Lanark,  we  read  of  a  gala  kept  by  the 
hoys  of  the  grammar-school,  heyond  all  memory  in  regard  to 
date,  on  the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday.  They  then  parade 
the  Btreeta  with  a  Palm,  or  its  substitute,  a  large  tree  of  the 
willow  kind,  Saliz  caprea,  in  blossom,  ornamented  with  daffo- 
dils, mezereon,  and  box-tree.  This  day  is  called  Palm  Satur* 
day,  and  the  custom  is  certainly  a  Popish  relic  of  very  ancient 
standing." 

1  know  not  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  but  to  wear  the  willow 
on  other  occasions  has  long  implied  a  man's  being  forsaken  by 
his  mistress.  Tims  the  following,  from  a  Pleasant  Grove  of 
i\ew  Fancies,  1657  : — 

The  WiUwD  Garland. 

"  A  willow  garland  thou  didst  send 
PerfuniM  last  rtav  to  me, 
vVhich  did  but  only  this  portead— 
I  was  forsook  bv  thee. 

« 

"  Since  it  is  so,  I'le  tell  thee  whaty 
To-morrow  thou  shalt  see 
Me  weare  the  willow,  after  that 
To  dye  upon  the  tree." 

[Shakespeare  allades  to  the  custom  in  Mach  Ado  about  No- 
thing, act  li.  sc.  1,  Eren  to  the  next  iriliow  about  your  own 
business,  Count  s  what  fashion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of?" 
Tkis  tree,  says  Douce,  might  have  been  chosen  as  the 
symbol  of  sadness  from  the  Psalm,     We  hanged  our  harpi 
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upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof or  else  from  a 
coincidence  between  the  weeping  willow  and  falling  tears. 
Another  reason  lias  been  assigned.  The  Agnvs  Castus  was 
supposed  to  promote  chastity,  **  and  the  willow  being  of  a  much 
like  nature,"  says  Swan,  in  his  Speculum  Mundi,  1635^  it  is 
yet  a  custom  that  he  which  is  deprived  of  his  love  must  wear 
a  willow  garland."] 

The  Columbine,  too,  by  the  following  passage  from  Browne's 
Britannia*s  Pastorals,  haid  the  same  import,  ii.  81 : — 

**  The  Colmnbine,  in  tawing  often  taken, 
Is  theu  a:>crib'd  to  such  as  are  forsakea." 

The  foUowmg,  <<To  the  Willow  Tree,"  is  in  Herrick'a  Hes- 
perides,  p.  120: — 

"  Thon  art  to  all  lost  love  the  best, 

The  only  true  plant  found, 
Wherewith  young  men  and  maids*  dutrest 
And  left  of  love,  are  crown'd. 

When  once  the  lover's  rose  it  deia. 

Or  laid  aside  forlorne, 
Then  wiilow>garlands  'bout  the  head, 
Bedew'd  vrith  tears,  are  wome. 

**  When  with  n^lect  (the  lover's  bane) 
Poor  maids  rewarded  be, 
For  their  love  lost,  their  onely  gains 
Is  but  a  wreathe  from  thee» 

**  And  underneath  thy  cooling  shade 
(When  weary  of  the  light) 
The  love-sick  youth  and  love-dck  maid 
Come  to  weep  out  the  nighf 

In  Lilly's  Sappho  and  Fhao,  ii.  4»  is  the  following  passage: 
Enjoy  thy  care  in  coYert;  weare  willow  in  thy  uut^  and 
bayes  in  thy  heart."   A  willow,  also,  in  FuIler^s  Worthies 

(Cambr.  p.  144),  is  described  as  **  a  sad  tree,  whereof  such 

who  have  lost  their  love,  make  their  mourning  garlands,  and  we 
know  what  exiles  hung  up  their  harps  upon  such  doletuU  sup- 
porters. The  twiggs  hereof  are  physick  to  drive  out  the  folly 
of  children.  This  tree  delighteth  in  moist  places,  ajid  is  tri- 
umphant in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  the  roots  strengthen  their 
oanksy  and  lop  affords  fuell  for  their  ike.   It  groweth  mere- 
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dibly  fast,  it  being  a  by-word  in  this  county,  that  the  profit  by 
willows  will  buy  the  owner  a  horse  before  that  by  otlier  trees 
will  pay  for  his  saddle.  Let  me  adile,  that  if  gi  ien  ashe  luay 
burne  before  a  queen,  withered  wiUows  may  be  allowed  to  burne 
before  a  lady/'  To  an  inquiry  in  the  British  Apollo,  vol.  ii. 
No.  98,  1710,  **  whv  are  those  who  have  lost  their  love  said  to 
wear  the  willow  garlands?"  it  is  answered,  "  because  willow 
was  in  ancient  days,  especially  among  herdsmen  and  rusticks, 
a  haclye  of  mourningy  as  may  be  collected  Ironi  the  several  ex- 
pressions of  Virgil,  in  his  Eclogues,  \\  bere  the  nymphs  and 
herdsmen  are  frequently  introduced  sitting  under  a  willow 
mourning  their  loves.  Tou  may  observe  the  same  in  many 
Greek  authors,  I  mean  poets,  who  take  liberty  to  feign  any 
sort  of  story.  For  the  ancients  frequently  selected,  and,  as  it 
were,  approj^riated  several  trees  as  indexes  or  testimonials  of  the 
various  passions  of  mankind,  from  whom  we  continue  at  this  day 
to  use  ewe  and  rosemary  at  fiineraUy  in  imitation  of  antiquity ; 
these  two  being  representatives  of  a  dead  person,  and  wiliaw 
of  love  dead  ot  forsaken.  Tou  may  observe  that  the  Jews, 
upon  their  being  led  into  captivity,  Psalm  137,  are  said  to 
hang  their  harps  upon  willows,  i.  e.  trees  appropriated  to  men 
in  aittiction  and  sorrow,  who  had  lost  their  beloved  Sion." 

In  Marston's  play  of  What  you  Will,  ed.  1663,  sig.  0, 
where  a  lover  is  introduced  serenading  his  mistress,  we  read —  . 
**  he  sings,  and  is  answered ;  from  above  a  willow  garland  is 
flung  downcy  and  the  song  ceaseth/' — "  Is  this  my  favour? 
am  I  crown' d  with  scorne  V* 

[The  earliest  willow  song  is  contained  iu  a  MS.  collection 
of  poems  by  John  Ueywood,  about  1530. 

All  a  grene  wyllow,  wyUow,  wyllow. 

All  a  grene  wyllow  is  my  garland. 

Alas  !  by  what  meane  may  I  make  ye  to  know 
The  unkyndnes  for  kyndnes,  that  to  me  doth  growe  ? 
That  wone  who  most  kynd  love  on  nie  shoold  bestow, 
Most  unkynd  unkyndnes  to  me  she  doth  sliow, 
For  all  a  grene  wyllow  is  my  garland !"] 

In  the  Comical  Pilgrim's  Travels  thro'  England^  1/23, 
p.  23»  is  the  following  :     Huntingdonshire  is  a  very  proper 
county  for  unsuccessful  lovers  to  live  in ;  for^  upon  the  loss 
of  their  sweethearts,  they  'will  here  find  an  abundance  of  wil' 
,  low-trees,  so  tliat  they  may  either  meat  the  wilhw  greer,  or 
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hang  themselreay  which  they  please :  bnt  the  latter  is  reckoned 
the  best  remedy  for  slighted  love."  Coles,  in  his  Art  of 
Simpliug^  an  Introdoction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants,  p.  65, 
says»  "  the  wiUow  garland  is  a  thing  talked  of,  but  1  had 
rather  talk  of  it  then  weare  it.** 

**  Wylowe-tree — hit  is  sayd  that  the  sede  therof  is  of  this 
vcrtue,  that,  if  a  man  dryuke  of  hit,  he  shall  gete  no  sones,  but 
only  bareyne  doughtcrs.  ' — Bartholomeus  de  Prooriet.  Rerum, 
fol.  Lond.  T.  Berth,  fol.  2S(). 

[The  practice  does  not  app<'ar  to  be  obsolete.  Macaulay,  iu 
his  History  of  Claybrook,  1791,  says,  "  the  only  custom  now 
remaining  at  weddings,  that  tends  to  recall  a  classical  image 
to  the  mind,  is  that  of  sending  to  a  disappointed  lover  a 
garland  made  of  willow,  yariously  ornamented,  accompanied 
sometimes  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  white  handkerchief, 
and  a  smelling-bottle."]  According  to  Owen's  Welsh  Dic- 
tionary, in  V.  CoUf  "  There  is  an  old  custom  of  presenting  a 
forsaken  lover  with  a  stick  or  twig  of  hazel ;  probably  in  afin- 
sion  to  the  doable  meaning  of  the  word.  Of  the  same  sense  \b 
the  following  proverb,  supposed  to  be  the  answer  of  a  widow, 
on  being  asked  why  she  wept ;  *  painfol  is  the  smoke  of  the 
hazel.*** 

[At  Kempton,  in  Hertfordshire,  it  has  long  been  a  custom 
for  the  inhabitants  to  eat  hgj*  on  this  day,  there  termed  fig- 
Sunday,  when  it  is  also  usual  for  them  to  keep  wassel,  and 
make  merry  with  their  friends.  A  grocer  in  that  village 
assured  Hone  that  more  figs  were  sold  there  the  few  days  pre- 
vious than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year.] 

Naorgeorgus's  descrij)tion  of  the  ceremonies  on  Palm  Sun- 
day is  thus  translated  by  Barnabe  Googe - 

Here  comes  that  worthie  day  wherein  our  Savior  Christ  is 
thou^t 

To  come  unto  Jenisalem,  on  asse's  shoulders  brought : 
Whenas  againe  these  papistes  fonde  their  foolish  pageantes  have 
With  pompe  and  great  solemoitie,  and  countnaunce  wondrous 
grave. 

A  woodden  asse  they  have,'  and  image  great  that  on  him  rides, 
But  underneath  the  asse's  feete  a  table  broad  there  slides, 

' "  Upon  Palme  Soiidaye  they  play  the  folcs  s,a.dcly,draivyti{/e  aftpv  fkern 
on  asse  in  a  rope,  when  they  he  notmoche  distante  from  the  Woden  Asse 
that  they  drawe."— Pref.  to  A  Dialoge,  &c. — the  Pylgremage  of  pure  De- 
Votyon,  newly  translatvd  into  £oglyshe,  printed  about  1551. 
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Bdng  borne  on  wheeles,  which  ready  drest,  and  al  things  meete 

therfore, 

The  asse  is  broiiirlit  abroad  arul  set  before  the  churche's  doore : 
The  people  all  do  come,  and  bowes  of  trees  and pnhncs  thcij  here 
Which  things  against  the  tempest  great  the  Parson  conjures  there, 
And  straytwayes  downe  before  the  asse  upon  his  face  lie  lies, 
l¥home  there  another  priest  doth  strike  with  roddc  uf  largest  sise : 
He  riling  up,  two  luhbours  great  upon  their  faces  fall 
In  straunge  atttre,  and  lothsomely  with  filtbie  tune  they  ball  | 
^Vho,whcn  agaiiie  they  risen  are,  with  stretcliingout  their  hande, 
They  poynt  unto  the  wooden  knight,  and,  singing  as  theystandc, 
Declare  tlint  t^iat  is  he  that  came  inti)  the  worlde  to  save 
And  to  rciKi'iue  such  as  in  him  their  liopc  assured  have: 
And  even  the  >ame  that  long  agone,  while  in  the  streale  he  roade, 
Tlie  people  niette,  and  olive  bowes  so  thicke  before  him  strDude. 
This  being  soung,  the  people  east  the  braunehes  a»  they  passes 
Some  part  apon  the  image,  and  some  part  upon  the  asse, 
Before  whose  feete  a  wondrous  heape  of  bowes  and  braunehes  fy  : 
This  done,  into  the  church  he  strayght  is  drawne  full  solemly : 
The  shaven  jiriestes  f)efore  them  marche,  the  people  follow  fast, 
Still  striving  who  shall  gather  first  the  bowes  (hat  downe  are  cast  ; 
For  falsely  they  beleere  that  these  hare  force  and  vert  ne  great 
Ayaimt  the  rage  of  winter  slormes  and  thunders  fash  iny  tieate* 
In  some  place  wealthie  citizens,  and  men  of  sober  chore, 
For  no  small  summe  doe  hire  this  asse,  with  them  abont  to  here. 
And  manerly  they  use  the  same,  not  suffering  any  by 
To  touch  this  asse,  nor  to  presume  unto  his  presence  ny. 
Whenasthe  priestes  and  people  all  have  ended  this  their  sport. 
The  boyes  doe  after  dinner  come,  and  to  the  church  resort : 
The  sexten  pleasdc  with  price,  and  looking  well  no  hartue  he  done, 
They  take  the  asse,  and  through  the  streetes  and  crooked  lanes 
they  rone, 

Whereas  they  common  verses  sing,  according  to  the  guise, 
The  people  giving  money,  breade,and  egges  of  largest  sise. 
Of  this  their  gaines  they  are  oompelde  the  maister  halfe  to  givet 
Least  he  alone  without  his  oortion  of  the  asse  should  live." 

In  the  Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Booke,  concerning  the  making 
of  Holye-water,  Salt,  Breade,  Candels,  Ashes,  Fyre,  Insence^ 
Pascal,  Pascal-lambe,  Egges,  and  Herbes,  the  Marying-rynge, 
the  Pilgrimes  Wallet,  Staffe,  and  Crosse,  truly  translated  into 
Englishe,  Anno  Domini  1554,  the  2°  of  May^  from  Wytton- 
burge,  by  Nicholas  Dorcaster/'  we  have : — The  Hallowing 
qfPedmei*  When  the  Gospel  ia  ended,  let  ther  follow  the  ha- 
lowyng  of  flotten  and  braunchea  by  the  priest,  being  araied 
with  a  redde  cope,  upon  the  thyrde  step  of  the  altars  torning 
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him  toward  the  toQih :  the  palmes,  wyth  the  flouen,  being 
fyrst  laied  aside  upon  the  altere  for  the  clarkes,  and  for 

the  other  upon  the  steppe  of  the  altere  on  the  south  side/' 
Prayers  :  **I  conjure  the,  thou  creature  of  flouers  andbraunches, 
in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  the  name 
of  Jesu  Christ  hys  sonne  our  Lord,  and  in  the  vertue  of  the 
Holy  Ghoiit.  Therfore  be  thou  rooted  out  and  displaced 
from  tliis  creature  of  flouers  and  braunches,  al  thou  strength 
of  the  Adversary,  al  thou  host  of  the  Divell,  and  al  thou 
power  ot  the  enemy,  even  every  assault  of  Divels,  that  thou 
overtake  not  the  foote-steps  of  them  that  haste  unto  the  grace 
of  God.  Thorow  hnn  that  shal  come  to  judge  the  quicke  and 
the  deade  and  the  world  by  fyre.  Amen/* — "  Almightve  eternal 
God,  who  at  the  pouring  out  of  the  floude  diddest  cledare  to 
thy  servaunt  Noe  by  the  mouthe  of  a  doTe»  bearing  an  oliTe 
brannchy  that  peace  was  restored  agayne  upon  earth,  we 
hnmblye  beseche  the  that  thy  truthe  may  +  sanctifie  this 
ereature  of  flouers  and  branches,  and  slips  of  palmes,  or  bowes 
of  trees,  which  we  offer  liefore  the  presence  of  tiiy  glory  ;  that 
the  devoute  people  bearing  tbem  in  their  handes,  may  meryte 
to  optayne  the  grace  of  thy  benediction.  Thorowe  Ghriste/' 
&c.  There  follow  other  prayers,  in  which  occur  these  pas- 
sages :  After  the  flowers  and  branches  are  sprinkled  with 
holv-water — Blesse  +  and  sanctifie  -f  these  braunches  of 
palmes,  and  other  trees  and  flouers" — concluding  with  this 
rubrick :  **  So  whan  these  thynges  arefynyshed,  let  the  palmes 
immediately  be  distributed/'' 

*  Dr.  Fulke,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  has  considered  all  this  in  a 
different  light  from  the  Rhemists.  "  Your  Palm-Sunday  Procession,"  says 
he,  "  was  horrible  idolatry,  and  abusing  the  Lord's  institution,  who  or- 
dained his  su{)|)er  to  be  eaten  and  th  iuiken,  not  to  be  carried  about  in  pro- 
cession like  a  lieathenish  idol ;  but  it  is  pretty  sport  that  you  make  the 
priests  that  carry  this  idol  to  supply  the  room  of  the  Ass  on  which  Christ 
did  ride*  Thus  yon  tain  the  holy  mystery  of  Christ's  riding  to  Jenisaten 
to  a  May-game  andpigeant-play.'^  "  I  once  knew  a  foolish,  cock<-brained 
priest/'  says  Newton,  in  his  •  Herball  to  the  Bible/  p.  207,  "  which  mi- 
nistered to  a  certaine  youne  man  the  Ashes  of  Boi  e,  being  (forsooth)  haL- 
lowed  on  Palme  Sunday,  according  to  the  superstitious  order  and  doctrine 
of  the  Romish  Church,  which  ashes  he  mingled  with  their  vmholie  holie 
water,  u;>ing  to  the  sanie  a  kiude  of  fantasticall,  or  rather  fanaticall,  dolt- 
ish and  ridicttlotts  ezoreisme ;  which  woorthy,  worshipfuU  medicine  (as  be 
persuaded  theatanders  by)  had  vertue  to  drine  awatf  any  ague,  tmd  t9  kiil 
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It  is  still  customary  with  our  boys,  both  in  the  south  and 
north  of  England,  to  go  out  and  gather  aiips  with  the  willow* 
flowers  or  buds  at  this  time.  These  seem  to  have  been 
selected  as  substitutes  for  the  real  palm,  because  they  are 
generally  the  only  things,  at  this  season,  which  can  be  easily 
nrocured,  in  which  the  power  of  vegetation  can  be  discovered. 
It  is  even  yet  a  common  practice  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  young  people  go  a  palming ;  and  the  sallow  is 
sold  in  London  streets  for  the  whole  week  preceding  Palm 
Sunday,  the  purchaser  commonly  not  kuuwing  the  tree  which 
produces  it,  but  imagining  it  to  be  the  real  palm,  and  won- 
dering that  they  never  saw  the  tree  growing !  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  passage  quoted  in  HaUiweirs  Dictionary, 
p.  600,  that  the  sallow  was  anciently  so  called.  In  the  I^orth, 
It  is  called,  **  going  a  palmsoning  of  palmsning." 

In  a  Short  Description  of  Antichrist,  &c.,  is  the  following: 
"  They  also,  upon  Palmes  Sonday,  lifte  up  a  doth,  and  say, 
hayle  our  Kynge!  to  a  rood  made  of  a  wooden  blocke."  At 
f.  8,  is  noted  the  Popish  *<haUowinge  of  Palme  Stickes.''^ 

I4ff  worms.  Well,  it  so  fell  out,  that  the  agoet  indeed,  was  driven  away ; 
but  God  knowetli,  with  tlie  death  of  the  poore  yoong  man.  And  no  mar- 
vell.  For  the  leaves  of  boxe  be  deleterious,  poisonous,  deadlie,  and  to  the 
bodie  of  man  very  noisome,  dangerous,  and  pestilent." 

'  In  another  curious  tract,  entitled  a  Diulojjue,  or  FamiUar  Talke,  be- 
twene  two  Neighboon.  ftom  Roane,  by  Michael  Wodde,  the  20  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1554,  12mo.,  it  appears  that  crosses  of  Palme  were,  in  Uie  Papal 
times,  carried  about  in  the  purse.  These  crosses  were  made  on  Palme 
Sunday,  in  Passion  time,  of  hallowed  Palm.  "  The  old  Church  kept  a 
memone  the  Sunday  before  Ester,  how  Christes  glory  was  openly  received 
and  acknowledged  among  the  Jewea,  when  they  nu't  him  with  Date-tree 
bowes,  and  other  faire  bowes,  and  confessed  that  he  was  the  sonne  of  God. 
And  the  Gospel  declaring  the  same  was  appointed  to  be  read  on  that  day. 
But  nowe  our  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  toke  away  the  knowledge  of  this, 
with  their  Latine  processioning,  so  that  among  x.  thousande  scarce  one 
knew  what  this  meat  They  have  their  laudable  damme  ceremonies,  with 
LeiUeH  Croan  and  l^rtkk  Crosse,  and  these  two  must  justle,  til  Lent  breake 
his  necke.  Then  cakes  must  be  cast  out  of  the  steple,  that  all  the  boyes 
in  the  parish  must  lie  scrambling  together  by  the  eares,  tyl  al  the  parish 
falletli  a  laugh\  ng.  But,  lorde,  what  ape's-play  made  they  of  it  in  great 
cathedral  cliurches  and  abbies !  One  comes  forth  in  his  albe  and  his  long 
stole  (for  so  they  call  their  girde  that  they  put  about  theyr  neckes ;)  thys 
must  be  leashe  wise,  as  hunters  weares  their  homes.  This  solempne  Syre 
pUyed  Christes  part,  a  God's  name !  Then  another  eompanye  of  singers, 
chyldren,  and  al,  song,  in  pricksong,  the  Jewess  part— and  the  deacon  read 
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[The  following  lines  occur  in  some  curioiiB  verses  on  Palm 
Sunday  in  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  BritiBti 
Museum,  MS.  Sloane  2478. 

**  Nou  jee  that  bereth  to  day  30ur  palmey 
Wei  aujte     qucnie  such  a  qualm, 

to  Crist  jour  herte  al  5)  ve  ; 
As  dude  the  chyldren  of  tholde  la  we, 
3yf  je  hym  lovede,  f e  icholde  wel  vawe 
boe  by  tyme  schry  ve. 

Lewcdc,  that  bereth  palm  an  honde, 
Thatnutetli  wliat  palm  ys  tonderstonde, 

anon  ichulle  30U  telle ; 
Hit  ia  a  tokne  that  alle  and  some 
That  bttth  y- schryve,  habbeth  overcome 

aUe  the  devdes  of  helle. 

3yf  eny  habbeth  braunches  y-bro^t, 
And  buth  un-schn  ve,  har  host  nys  nojt 

ajee  the  fend  to  fyste ; 
lly  maketb  ham  holy  as  y  were, 
Vort  hy  boe  aehryve  hy  tchoUeth  boe  ikeie 

of  loom  of  hevene  lyjte."] 

The  ceremony  of  bearing  palms  on  Palm  Sunday  was  re- 
tained in  England  after  some  others  were  dropped*  and  was 
one  of  those  which  Henry  VllL,  in  1536»  dedared  were  net 
to  be  contemned  and  cast  away.  In  a  Proclamation  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  dated  26th  February, 
1539,  concernyng  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  due 
fourme  in  the  Churche  of  Englande,"  wherein  occurs  the 
following  clause :  '*  On  Palme  Sonday  it  shall  be  declared  that 
bearing  of  Palmes  renueth  the  memorie  of  the  receivinge  of 

the  middel  text.  The  pre^it  at  the  alter  al  this  while,  because  it  was  tedi^ 
ottse  to  be  anoccupyed,  made  crosaea  of  Palme  to  set  upon  your  doors,  and 
to  beare  in  your  parses,  to  ehace  away  the  DiveL  Hath  not  oor  spiritoallkie  , 

well  ordered  this  matter  (trow  ye)  to  tume  the  reading  and  preaching  o{ 
Christes  Passion  into  such  wel  favoured  pastyraes  ?  But  tell  me,  Nicholas, 
hath  not  thy  wyfe  a  crosse  of  Palme  aboutc  her?  (Nich.)  Yes,  in  her 
purse.  (Oliver.)  And  agoon  felowshippe  tel  me,  thinckest  thou  not  some- 
tyme  the  Devil  is  in  her  toungue  ?  Syghe  not,  man.  (Nic/i.)  I  wold  she 
heard  you,  yuu  might  fortune  to  finde  him  in  her  toug  and  list  both. 
(Oliver.)  Then  1  se  wel  he  cometh  not  hi  her  purse,  Ueaute  the  holipalme 
eroue  i$  tker$  but  if  thou  couldest  intreate  her  to  beaie  a  erome  in  ker  ' 
mmiih,  then  he  would  not  come  there  neither.'' 
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Christe  in  lyke  maner  into  Jerasalem  before  Lis  deatbe/^  In 
Fuller's  Church  History,  abo,  p.  222,  we  read  that  bearing 
of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday  is  in  memory  of  the  receiviog  of 
Christ  into  Hierosalem  a  nttle  before  his  death,  and  that  we 
may  have  the  same  desire  to  receive  him  into  our  hearts." 
Palms  were  used  to  be  boriie  here  with  us  till  2  Edw.  VI.  ; 
and  the  Rhenish  translators  of  the  New  Testament  mention 
also  tlu'  bearing  of  Palms  on  this  day  in  their  country  when 
it  was  Cathohc' 

A  similar  interpretation  of  this  ceremony  to  that  given  in 
King  Henry  the  Eighth's  Proclamation,  occurs  in  Bishop 
Bonner's  Injunctions,  4to.  1555.  To  cary  their  palmes 
discreatlye,"  is  among  the  Roman  Catholic  customs  censured 
by  John  Bale,  in  his  Declaration  of  Bonner's  Articles,  1554, 
as  is,  "to  conjure  palmes."  In  Howes' s  edition  of  Stow's 
Chroniele>  it  is  stated,  under  the  year  1548,  that  this  yeere 
the  ceremony  of  bearing  of  palmes  on  Palme  Sonday  was  left 
ol^  and  not  used  as  before/'  That  the  remembrance  of  this 
custom,  however,  was  not  lost  is  evident.  In  "  Articles  to  be 
enquired  of  within  the  Archdeaconry  of  Torke,  by  the  churohe 
wardens  and  swome  men,  a.b.  163  +»"  I  find  the  following, 
allnding,  it  should  seem,  both  to  this  day  and  Holy  Thursday : 
— **  Whether  there  be  any  superstitious  use  of  Crosses  with 
Towels,  Palmes,  Metwands,  or  other  memories  of  idolaters.'* 
Douce  says,  "I  have  somewhere  met  with  a  proverbial  saying, 
that  he  that  hath  not  a  Palm  in  his  hand  on  Palm  Sunday 
must  have  his  hand  cut  off." 

In  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysli  Foxe,  a  Dysclosynge  or 
Openynge  of  the  Manne  of  Synne,  contayned  in  the  late 
Declaration  of  the  Pope's  olde  Faythe  made  by  Edmonde 
Boner,  Byshopp  of  London,  &c.  by  Johan  Harryson  (J.  Bale) 
printed  at  Zurik,  A.n.  1542,  8vo.,  the  author  enumerates 
some  ''auncyent  rytes  and  lawdable  cercmonyes  of  holy 
churche,"  then  it  should  seem  laid  aside,  in  the  following 
censure  of  the  Bishop :  Than  ought  my  Lorde  also  to  suffre 
the  same  selfe  ponnyshment  for  not  roitynff  eggea  in  the  Palme 
08he9  fyre,**  Sec.  In  Dives  and  Pauper,  cap.  It*  we  read : 
''On  Palme  Sondaye  at  procession  the  priest  drawith  up  the 
veyle  before  the  rode,  and  faUeth  down  to  the  ground  with  all 

*  Wbeatly  on  the  Common  Prayer,  Bohu's  edition,  p.  222. 
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the  people^  and  saith  thrice,  Jve  Sex  Nosier,  Hayle  be  thou 
our  King.  He  spcketh  not  to  the  image  that  the  carpenter 
hath  made,  and  the  peinter  painted,  but  if  the  priest  be  a 
fole»  for  that  stoclL  or  stone  was  never  King ;  but  he  speakethe 
to  hym  that  died  on  the  crosse,  for  us  ail,  to  him  that  is  K ynge 
of  allthynge/*' 

''Upon  Palm  Sunday/'  says  Garew,  in  his  Surrey  of 
Cornwall,  ''at  our  Lady  Nant's  Well,  at  Little  Colan^  idle* 
beaded  seekers  resorted,  with  a  palm  crosse  in  one  hand  and 
an  offering  in  the  other.  The  offering  fell  to  the  priest's 
share  ;  the  cross  they  threw  into  the  well,  wliich,  if  it  swamme, 
the  party  should  outlive  that  yeare  ;  if  it  sunk,  a  short  ensuing 
death  was  boded,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  untruly,  while  a 
foolish  couccyt  of  this  halseuyng  (i.  e.  omen)  might  the  sooner 
help  it  onwards.*' 

The  Russians  (of  the  Greek  Church)  ha?e  a  very  solemn 
procession  on  Faliu  tSunday. 

[There  is  a  very  singular  ceremony  at  Caistor  Church, 
Lincolnshire,  on  Palm  Sunday,  which  must  not  be  passed  over 
unnoticed.   A  deputy  from  Broughton  brings  a  very  large 

I  In  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in  the  city  of 
London,  17  to  19  Edw.  IV.,  I  tind  the  following  entry :  "  Box  and  Palm  on 
Palm  Sunday,  \2d'*  And  among  the  annual  church  dishursements,  "  PoAn^ 
Bo9,  Cakes,  and  Fkwen,  Palm  Sunday  Eve,  Sd,  1486 :  Item  Jlowr^p 
obkffn.  Mid  for  Box  and  PoAm  ayentt  Palm  Soadaye»  Sd  1493 :  For  let. 
tyng  up  the  frame  over  the  porch  on  Palme  Sonday  Eve,  6d.  V)?>1  :  Paid 
for  the  hire  of  the  rayment  for  the  Prophets,  I2d.,  and  of  clothes  of  Aras, 
Is.  id.,  for  Pahn  Sunday."  (Nichols's  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and  Ex- 
pences  of  Ancient  Times.)  In  Coates's  History  of  Reading,  p.  216,  Church- 
wardens' Accounts  of  St.  Laurence  parish,  1505  :  "  It.  payed  to  the  Clerk 
for  syngyng  of  t/ie  Passion  on  Palme  Sunday,  in  Ale,  id.  i50y  :  It.  payed 
for  a  quart  of  bastard,  for  the  ih^^en  of  the  Pasthfon  on  Palme  Sonday, 
il^jdL  1541 :  Psyd  to  Loremanfor  playing  the  Prophet,  on  Palme  Sondaye, 
iiijrf.'*  Among  Dr.  Griffith's  Extracts  from  the  old  Books  of  St.  Andrew 
Hubbard's  pariah,  I  found,  "  1524-5 :  To  James  Walker,  for  making  clene 
the  churchyard  against  Palm  Sonday,  \d. On  Palm  Sonday,  for  Palntf 
Cakes,  and  Flowrs,  Qd.  oh. — 1526-7.  The  here  of  /he  Angel  on  Palme  Son- 
day,  Sd.,  Clothes  at  the  Tower,  on  Palme  Sonday,  6^/.  — 1535-7.  For  Brede, 
Wyn,  and  Oy/e,  ou  Palm  Sonday,  6d.  :  A  Preest  and  Chylde  that playde  a 
Meteenger,  8^.-1538-40.  Ree.  in  the  Church  of  the  Players,  la. :  Pd.  for 
syngyng  bread,  2d, : — For  the  Amngelt  4dJ*  In  Mr.  Lysont's  BnTirons  of 
London,  i.  231,  among  hia  curious  extracts  from  the  Churchwardens^  and 
Chamberlains'  Accounts,  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  occurs  the  following : 

1  Hen.  VIII.  For  ale  upon  Palm  Sonday  on  ^ygngof  the  Pasaion,  Irf." 
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ox-whip,  called  there  a  gad-whip.  Gad  is  an  old  Lincolnshire 
measure  of  ten  feet ;  the  stock  of  the  gad-whip  is,  perhaps,  of 
the  same  length.  The  whip  itself  is  constructed  as  follows. 
A  large  piece  of  ash,  or  any  other  wood,  tapered  towards  the 
top,  forms  the  stock  ;  it  is  wrapt  with  white  leather  half  way- 
down,  and  some  small  pieces  of  mountain  ash  are  inclosed. 
The  thong  is  very  large,  and  made  of  strong  white  leather. 
The  man  comes  to  the  north  porch  about  the  commencement 
of  the  first  leBson,  and  cracks  his  whip  in  front  of  the  porch 
door  three  times ;  he  then,  with  much  ceremony,  wraps  the 
thong  round  the  stock*  of  the  whip,  puts  some  rods  of  moun- 
tain ash  lengthwise  upon  it,  and  binds  the  whole  together 
with  whipcord.  He  next  ties  to  the  top  of  the  whip-stock  a 
purse  containing  two  shiUings  (formerly  this  sum  was  in 
twenty-four  silyer  pennies) ;  then  taking  the  whole  upon  his 
shonlden  he  marches  into  the  church,  where  he  stands  in 
firont  of  the  reading-desk  tiil  the  commencement  of  the  second 
lesson :  he  then  goes  up  nearer,  waves  the  purse  over  the 
head  of  the  clergyman,  kneels  down  on  a  cusliiun,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  position,  with  the  purse  suspended  over  the 
clergyman's  head  till  the  lesson  is  ended.  After  the  service 
is  concluded,  he  carries  the  whip,  &c.  to  the  manor-house  of 
Uudon,  a  hamlet  adjoining,  where  he  leaves  it.  There  is  a 
new  whip  made  everV  year;  it  is  made  at  Brouirhton  and  left 
at  Undon.  Certain  lands  in  the  parish  of  Broughton  aie  held 
hy  the  tenure  of  this  annual  custom.] 


ALL  FOOLS'  DAY, 

(OR  APRIL  FOOLS'  DAY.) 

"While  April  morn  her  Folly's  throne  exalt? ;  ' 
While  Dobb  calls  Nell,  and  laughs  because  she  halts; 
While  Nell  meets  Tom,  and  says  his  tail  is  loose, 
Then  laughs  in  turn  and  call  poor  Thomas  goose  ;  * 
Let  08,  my  Muse,  thro*  FoUy's  harvest  range, 
And  glean  some  Moral  into  Wisdom's  grange." 

Venet  on  ieveral  OeeoHotUt  8vo.  Loud.  1782,  p.  50. 

A  CUSTOM  prevails  everywhere  among  us  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  when  everybody  striven  to  make  as  niany  fools  as  he 
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can.  The  wit  chiefly  consiBte  in  iending  persons  on  wliat  are 
called  sleeoeleM  errands,^  for  the  Hiatory  of  Eni*  Milker, 

for  PigeorCs  Milky  with  similar  ridiculous  absurdities.  [**  A 
neighbour  of  mine,"  says  the  Spectator,  "who  is  a  haber- 
dasher by  trade,  and  a  very  shallow  conceited  fellow,  makes 
his  boasts  that  for  these  ten  years  successively  he  has  not 
made  less  than  a  hundred  fools.  My  landlady  had  a  falling 
out  with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago  for  sending  every  one  of 
her  children  upon  some  sleeveless  errand,  as  she  terms  it. 
Her  eldest  son  went  to  buy  a  halfpenny  worth  of  incle  at  a 
shoemaker's ;  the  eldest  daughter  was  despatched  half  a  mile  to 
see  n  monster ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  family  of  innocent 
children  made  April  fools/']  He  takes  do  notice  of  the  rise 
of  this  singular  kind  of  anniversary,  and  I  find  in  Poor 
Robin's  Almanack  for  1760  a  metrical  deschpdon  of  the 
modem  fooleries  on  the  Ut  of  Aprils  with  the  open  aTOval  i 
of  hemg  ignorant  of  their  origin : — 

"The  first  of  April  some  do  say, 
Is  set  apart  for  All  Fools  Day  ; 
But  why  the  people  call  it  so, 
Nor  I  nor  they  themselves  do  know. 
Bni  on  thiB  day  are  peuple  sent 
On  purpose  for  pure  merriment ; 
And  though  the  day  is  known  before. 
Yet  frequently  there  is  great  store 
Of  tliese  forgetfuls  to  be  found, 
M  ho're  sent  to  dance  Moll  Dixon's  round i 
And,  having  tried  each  shop  and  stall, 
And  disappointed  at  tliem  all, 

'  In  John  Heywood's  Workes  1566, 1  find  the  following  couplet 

"  And  one  morning  timely  he  tooke  in  hande 
To  make  to  my  house  a  sleeveless  errande.'*  • 

The  word  is  used  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Satires 

*•  Worse  than  the  logogryphes  of  later  times,  ! 
Or  hundreth  riddled  shak'd  to  sleeveless  rhymes.'* 

B.  iv.  Sat.  1. 

In  Whimzies:  or  a  Now  Cast  of  Characters,  12rao.  Lond.  1631,  p.  83, 
speaking  of  "a  Laubdcrer,"  the  author  says:  "She  is  a  notable,  witty, 
tailing  titmouse,  and  can  make  twentfe  detvttene  errands  in  hope  oi  a 
food  tome."  See  fiurther  In  HaUiwcil's  Dictionary,  p.  755.  I 
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At  last  some  hcih  them  of  the  cheat, 

Then  they  return  from  the  pursuit, 

Af](l  straightway  home  with  shame  they  ruQ| 

And  others  laugh  at  what  is  done. 

But  'tis  a  thing  to  be  disputed, 

Which  is  the  greatest  fool  reputed, 

The  man  that  iniiooeDtly  went, 

Or  he  that  him  design'dly  sent." 

[The  Bairnsla  Foaks  Annual  for  1814  says,  "Ah  think  ah 
needant  tell  you  at  this  iz  April-fooil-day,  cos,  if  yor  like  me, 
yoi  naw  all  abaght  it,  for  ah  wonce  sent  a  this  day  to  a  sta- 
shoner's  shop  for*t  seckand  edishan  a  Cock  Kobin,  an  a  hau- 
patli  a  crockadile  quills ;  ah  thowt  fasure,  at  when  ah  axt  for 
am,  at  chap  it  shop  ad  a  splittin  t'caanter  top  we  laffiin."] 
A  similar  epoch  seems  to  have  been  observed  by  the  Romansi 
as  appears  from  Plutarch,  ed.  1599,  ii.  285, — "Why  do  they 
call  the  Quirinalia  the  Feast  of  Fools  ?  Either,  because  they 
allowed  this  day  (as  Juba  tells  us)  to  those  who  could  not 
ascertain  their  own  tribes,  or  because  they  permitted  those  who 
had  missed  the  celebratioo  of  the  Fornacaha  in  their  proper 
tribes  along  with  the  rest  of  the  peopl^  either  from  businessy 
abaence,  or  ignorance,  to  hold  their  festival  apart  on  this  day.*' 

[The  following  verses  on  the  tricks  practised  on  this  day 
occur  in  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1738, — 

*  No  sooner  doth  St.  All-fools  morn  approach, 
But  waggs,  e'er  Phebm  mount  his  gilded  coachi 
In  sholes  assemble  to  employ  their  sense, 
In  sending  fools  to  get  inteUigence ; 
One  aeeks  hen's  teeth,  in  furthest  part  of  tV  town ; 
Another  pigeons  nulk ;  a  third  a  gown, 
From  stroling  coblers  stall,  left  there  by  chance ; 
Thus  lead  the  giddy  tribe  a  merry  dance  : 
And  to  reward  them  for  their  harmless  toil, 
The  cobler  'noints  their  limbs  with  stirrup  oiL 
Thus  by  contrivers  inadvertent  jest. 
One  fool  ezpoa'd  makes  pastime  for  the  rest 
Tbns  a  lam'd  cook  became  the  common  joke^  1 
By  frying  an  unboiled  artichoak,  ^ 
And  turn'd  hislormer  glory  into  smosk*  ^ 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  subtle  monkey  fix 
His  eyes,  intent  on  our  weak,  silly  tricks. 
No  sooner  shall  our  backs  be  turn'd  but  he* 
W  lU  act  distinctly  each  deformity. 
Hlfhefie  then  is  room  to  ibilow  such  a  coorie, 
If  oiikeyB  to  teach  and  make  the  world  still  worse  ?"] 
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In  Ward's  Wan  of  the  Elements,  1708,  p.  55,  in  fait 
£pitaph  on  the  French  Prophet,  who  was  to  make  his  resur- 
rection on  the  25th  May,  he  says  :— 

"  0'  th'  first  of  April  had  the  scene  been  laid,  * 
I  should  have  laugh 'd  to've  seen  the  living  made 
Such  April  Fooli  and  blockheads  by  the  dead," 

Dr.  Goldsmith,  also,  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  describing 
the  manners  of  some  rustics,  tells  us,  that,  among  other  cus- 
toms which  they  followed,  they  "showed  their  wit  on  the 

first  of  April." 

A  late  ingenious  writer  in  the  World  (No.  10),  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  late  Earl  of  Orford,  has  some  pleasant  thoughts 
on  the  effect  the  alteration  of  the  style  would  have  on  the 
First  of  April.  "  The  oldest  tradition  affirms  that  such  an 
infiataation  attends  the  first  day  of  April  as  no  foresight  can 
escape,  no  vigilance  can  defeat.  Deceit  is  snccessfhl  on  that 
day  out  of  the  months  of  babes  and  sucklings.  Graye  dtisens  ' 
have  been  bit  upon  it :  usurers  have  lent  their  money  on  bad 
security :  experienced  matrons  have  married  very  disappointed 
young  fellows :  mathematicians  have  missed  the  longitude : 
alchymists  the  philosopher's  stone:  and. politieiaBS  prefer- 
ment on  that  day.  What  confusion  will  not  follow  if  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  are  disappointed  of  their  peculiar 
holiday !  This  country  was  fonnerly  disturbed  with  very 
fatal  quarrels  about  the  celebration  of  Easter ;  and  no  wise 
man  will  tell  me  that  it  is  not  as  reasonable  to  fall  out  for  the 
observance  of  April  Fool  Day.  Can  any  benefits  arising  from  i 
a  regulated  calendar  make  amends  for  an  occasion  of  new  ' 
sects  ?  How  many  warm  men  may  resent  an  attempt  to  play 
them  off  on  a  false  first  of  April,  who  would  have  submitted 
to  the  custom  of  being  made  fools  on  the  old  computation  I 
If  our  clergy  come  to  be  divided  about  Folly's  anniversary, 
we  may  well  expect  all  the  mischiefs  attendant  on  religious 
wars."  He  then  desires  his  friends  to  inform  him  what  they 
observe  on  that  holiday  both  according  to  the  new  and  old 
reckoning.  How  often  and  in  what  manner  they  make  or 
are  made  fools :  how  they  miscarry  in  attempts  to  surprise, 
or  baffle  any  snares  laid  for  them.  I  do  not  doubt  but  it 
will  be  found  that  the  balance  of  folly  lies  greatly  on  the  , 
side  of  the  old  first  of  April ;  nay,  I  much  question  whether 
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infatuation  will  have  any  force  on  what  I  call  the  false  April 
Fool  Day day  concludes  with  requesting  an  unioo  of  en- 
deavours in  decrying  and  exploding;  a  reformation  which 
only  tends  to  discountenance  good  old  practices  and  Tener* 

able  superstitions." 

The  French  too  hare  their  All  FwU  Day,^  and  call  the 
person  imposed  upon  an  April  Fish,  Poutm  (tJvril,  whom 
we  term  an  April  FooL  Bellingen,  in  his  Etymology  of 
French  Proyerbs,  1656,  gives  the  following  explanation  of  this 
custom :  the  word  PotMon,  he  contends,  is  corrupted  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  from  Passioriy  and  length  of 
time  has  almost  totally  defaced  the  original  intention,  which 
was  as  follows :  that  as  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour  took  place 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  as  the  Jews  sent  Christ  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  mock  and  torment  him,  i.  e.  from 
Annas  to  Caiaphas,  from  Caiaphas  to  Pilate,  from  Pilate  to 
Ilerod,  and  from  llerod  back  again  to  Pilate,  tins  ridiculous 
or  rather  impious  custom  took  its  rise  from  tlience,  by  which 
we  seud  about  from  one  place  to  another  such  persons  as  we 
think  proper  objects  of  our  ridicule. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  17B3,  p. 
578,  conjectures  that  the  custom  of  imposing  upon  and  ridi- 
culing people  on  the  first  of  April  may  have  an  allusion  to  the 
mockery  of  the  Savionr  of  the  world  by  the  Jews.  Something 
like  this  which  we  call  makiug  April  Fools,  is  practised  also 
abroad  in  Catholic  countries  on  Innocents'  Day,  on  which  occa- 
sion people  run  through  all  the  rooms,  making  a  pretended 
search  in  and  under  the  beds,  in  memory,  I  belicTe  of  the 
search  made  by  Herod  for  the  discovery  and  destruction  of  the 
child  Jesus,  and  his  having  been  imposed  upon  and  deceived  by 

■  Calling  this  All  Fook'  DiQr  seemt  to  denote  it  to  be  a  different  day 
from  the  **  Feast  of  Fools/' which  was  held  on  the  1st  of  January,  of  whieh 
a  very  particular  description  may  be  found  in  Du  Gauge's  learned  Glos- 
sary, under  the  word  Kalendce.  km\  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  word 
"  All"  here  is  a  corruption  of  our  Northern  word  "  auld"  for  old;  be- 
cause I  find  in  the  ancient  Roniish  Calendar  which  I  have  so  often  cited 
mention  made  of  a  **  Feast  of  old  Fools/'  It  must  be  granted  that  this 
Feast  stands  there  on  the  first  day  ol  another  month,  November ;  but 
then  it  mentions  at  the  same  tame  that  it  is  by  a  removal. — The  Feast  of 
old  Fools  is  removed  to  this  day."  Such  removals,  indeed,  hi  the  very 
crowded  Bomisb  Calendar  were  often  obliged  to  be  made 
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the  wise  men,  who,  contrary  to  hia  orders  and  ezpectatioii» 

•  returned  to  their  own  country  another  way/  " 

There  is  nothing  hardly,  says  the  author  of  the  fiaaay  to 
Retrieve  the  Ancient  Celtic,  that  will  bear  a  clearer  demonstra- 
tion than  that  the  primitive  Christiana,  by  way  of  conciliating 
the  Pagans  to  a  better  worship,  humoured  their  prejudicea  by 
yielding  to  a  conformity  of  names  and  even  of  customs,  where 
they  did  not  essentially  interfere  with  the  fundamentals  of  the 
€k)spel  doctrine.  This  was  done  in  order  to  quiet  their  posses- 
sion, and  to  secure  their  tenure :  an  admirable  expedient,  and 
extremely  fit  in  those  barbarous  times  to  prevent  the  people 
from  returning  to  their  old  religion.  Among  these,  in  imitation 
of  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  was  the  Festum  Fatuorutn,  when 
part  of  the  jollity  of  the  season  was  a  burlesque  election  of 
a  mocii  pope,  mock  cardinals,  mock  bishops,  attended  with 
a  thousand  ridiculous  and  indecent  ceremonies,  gambols,  and 
antics,  such  as  singing  and  dancinp:  in  the  churches,  in  lewd 
attitudes,  to  ludicrous  anthems,  all  allusively  to  the  exploded 
pretensions  of  the  Druids,  whom  these  sports  were  calculated 
to  expose  to  scorn  and  derision.  This  Feast  of  Fools,  conti'^ 
nnes  he,  had  its  designed  effect ;  and  contributed,  perhaps, 
more  to  the  extermination  of  those  heathens  than  all  the  col- 
lateral aids  of  fire  and  sword,  neither  of  which  were  spared  in 
the  persecution  of  them.  The  continuance  of  customs  (espe- 
cially droll  ones,  which  suit  the  gross  taste  of  the  multitude), 
after  the  original  cause  of  them  has  ceased,  is  a  great,  but  no 
uncommon  absurdity.^ 

In  the  British  Apollo,  1708,  vol.  i.  No.  1,  is  the  following 
query :  "  Whence  proceeds  the  custom  of  making  April  Fools  ? 
Answer.  —  It  may  not  improperly  be  derived  from  a  memorable 
transaction  happening  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius,  which  was  thus  :  the  Romans,  about  the 
infancy  of  the  city,  wanting  wives,  and  lindiiig  they  could  not 
obtain  the  neighbouring  women  by  their  peaceable  addresses, 
resolved  to  make  use  of  a  stratagem  ;  and,  accordingly,  Romu- 
lus institutes  certain  games  to  be  performed  in  the  beginning 
of  April  (according  to  the  Roman  Calendar),  in  honour  of 

['  Brand  here  introduces  a  eonjecinre  that  the  term  was  a  conraptioB  ot 
Old  Fools'  Day,  for  which,  ss  Mr.  Sosne  sayi,  be  does  not  offer  enm,  the 
shadow  of  a  reason,] 
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Ne|»tiine.  .Upon  notice  thereof  the  bordering  inhabitants,  with 
their  whole  families,  flocked  to  Rome  to  see  this  mighty  cele- 
bration ;  where  the  Romans  seized  upon  a  great  nnmber  of  the 
Sabine  virgins,  and  ravished  them,  which  imposition  we  sup- 
pose may  be  the  foundation  ol'  iliis  fuolish  custom."  This 
solution  is  ridiculed  in  No.  18  of  the  same  work,  as  follows  : 

Te  witty  sparks,  who  make  pretence 
To  answer  questions  with  good  sense, 
How  comes  it  that  your  monthly  Phoebus 
Is  made  a  fool  by  Dionysius  ? 
For  had  the  Sabines,  as  tliey  came, 
Departed  with  their  virgin  fame, 
The  Romans  had  been  styFd  dull  tools* 
And  theo,  poor  girls !  been  April  Fools. 
Therefore,  if  this  ben't  out  of  season, 
Pray  think,  and  give  a  better  reason." 

'   The  following,  by  Dr.  Pe^,  is  from  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
ga^dne,  April  1766,  p.  186 : — It  is  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  account  for  the  expression,  'an  AprQ  FooV  and  the  strange 
custom  so  universally  preyalent  throughout  this  kingdom,  of 
people  making  fools  of  one  another,  on  the  first  of  April,  by 
trying  to  impose  upon  each  other,  and  sending  one  another 
upon  that  day,  upon  frivolous,  ridiculous,  and  absurd  errands. 
However,  something  I  have  to  olier  ou  the  subject,  and  I  shall 
here  throw  it  out,  if  it  were  only  to  induce  others  to  give  us  their 
eentimeuts.    The  custom,  no  doubt,  had  an  original,  and  one 
of  a  very  general  nature  ;  and,  therefore,  one  may  very  rea- 
sonably hope  that,  though  one  person  may  not  be  so  happy  as 
to  investigate  the  meaning  and  occasion  of  it,  yet  another  pos- 
sibly may.    But  I  am  the  more  ready  to  attempt  a  solution 
of  this  difficulty,  because  I  lind  Mr.  Bourne,  in  his  Antiqui- 
tates  Yulgares,  has  totally  omitted  it,  though  it  fell  so  plainly 
within  the  compass  of  his  design.    I  observe,  first,  that  this 
custom  and  expression  has  no  connection  at  all  with  the  Festum 
Hypodiaeonorum,  Festum  Stultorum,  Festum  Fatuorum,  Fet- 
turn  Innoeentium,  ftc,  mentioned  in  Du  Fresne;  for  these 
jocular  festivals  were  kept  at  a  very  different  time  of  the  year* 
Secondly,  that  I  have  found  no  traces,  either  of  the  name  or 
of  the  custom,  in  other  countries,  insomuch  that  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  indigenal  custom  of  our  own.  I  speak  only  as  to 
myself  in  this ;  for  others,  perhaps,  may  have  discovered  it  m 
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other  parte,  tbougb  I  have  not.  Now,  thirdly,'  U>  account  for 
it ;  the  name  undoubtedly  arote  from  the  cuatom,  and  this  i 
think  arose  from  hence :  our  year  formerly  begau,  as  to  some 
pnrpoBea*  and  in  Bome  reapecta^  on  the  25  th  of  March,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  a4d  it  is  cer* 
tain  that  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  at  wlatever  time 
that  was  supposed  to  be,  was  always  esteemed  a  high  festival, 
and  that  both  amongst  the  ancient  Romans  and  wi£  us.  Now 
great  festiyals  were  usually  attended  with  an  Octave,  that  is, 
they  were  wont  to  continue  eight  days,  whereof  the  first  and 
last  were  the  principal ;  and  you  will  find  the  first  of  April  is 
the  octave  of  the  2r)th  of  March,  and  the  close  or  ending,  con- 
sequently, of  that  feast,  which  was  both  the  Festival  of  the 
Annunciation  and  of  the  New  Year.  From  hence,  as  I  take  it, 
it  became  a  day  of  extraordinary  mirth  and  festivity,  especially 
amongst  the  lower  sorts,  who  are  apt  to  pervert  and  make  a 
bad  use  of  institutions  which  at  ^st  might  be  very  laudable 
in  themselves." 

The  following  ii  extracted  from  the  Public  Advertiser,  AprL^ 
13th,  1769:— 

Humorous  Jewish  Origin  qf  the  Custom  of  making  Foolz 
on  the  First  of  AprU. — ^This  is  said  to  have  begun  from  the. 
mistake  of  Noah  sending  the  dove  out  of  the  ark  before  the 
water  had  abated,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  among  the 
Hebrews,  which  answers  to  our  first  of  April ;  and  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  this  deliverance,  it  was  thought  proper, 
whocYcr  foi^t  so  remarkable  a  drcumstance,  to  punish  them 
by  sending  them  upon  some  sleeveless  errand  similar  to  that 
ineffectual  message  upon  which  the  bird  was  sent  by  the 
patriarch.** 

The  subsequent,  too,  had  been  cut  out  of  some  newspaper : 
**  No  Antiquary  has  even  tried  to  explain  the  custom  of  mak- 
ing of  April  Fools.  It  cannot  be  couaected  with  the  *  Feast  of 
the  Ass,'  for  that  would  be  on  Twelfth  Day;  nor  with  the 
ceremony  of  the  *  Lord  of  Misrule,*  in  England,  nor  of  the 
*  Abbot  of  Unreason,'  in  Scotland,  for  tlicse  frolics  were  held 
at  Cliristmas.  The  writer  recollects  that  lie  has  met  with  a 
conjecture  somewhere,  that  April  Day  is  celebrated  as  part  of 
the  festivity  of  New  Year's  Day.  That  day  used  to  be  kept 
on  the  25th  of  March.  All  antiquaries  know  that  an  octave^ 
or  eight  days  usually  completed  the  festivals  of  our  forefathers. 
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If  80,  April  DtLj,  making  the  octave's  dose,  may  be  supposed 
to  be  employed  in  Kool-making,  all  other  sports  having  been 
exhausted  in  the  foregoing  seven  days."  Douce  says,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  ancient  ceremony  of  the  Feast  of  Fools  has 

no  connexion  whatever  with  the  custom  of  making  fools  on 
the  first  of  April.  The  m;ikiiig  of  April  Fools,  after  all  the 
conjectures  w  inch  have  been  formed  touching  its  origin,  is  cer- 
tainly borrowed  by  us  from  the  French,  and  may,  I  think,  be 
deduced  from  this  simple  analogy.  The  French  call  them 
April  Fish  (Foissons  d'AvriJj,'  i.  e.  Simpletons,  or,  in  other 
words,  silly  Mackerel,  who  suflfer  themselves  to  be  caught  in 
this  month.  But,  as  with  us,  April  is  not  the  season  of  that 
fish,  we  liave  very  properly  substituted  the  word  Fools."'' 

[Mr.  Hampson  relates  a  curious  tale  of  a  French  lady»  who, 
on  April  Ist,  1817,  pocketed  a  watch  in  a  friend's  house,  and 
when  charged  with  the  fact  before  the  police,  she  said  it  was 
unpoUson  d*Amril,  an  April  joke.  On  denying  that  the  watch 
was  in  her  possession,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  her  i^artments, 
who  found  it  on  a  chimney-piece,  upon  which  the  hidy  said 
she  had  made  the  messenger  un  paisson  cTAvriL  She  was  con- 
yicted  and  imprisoned  until  April  Ist,  1818,  and  then  to  be 
discharged,  eomme  tm  poisiOH  d*AorU»'] 

The  custom  of  making  fools  on  the  Ist  of  April  prevails 
among  the  Swedes,  it  being  alluded  to  in  Toreen's  Voyage  to 
China,  i7r)0-2;  [and  in  Germany  we  have  the  making  of  an 
April  fool  described  in  the  phrase  **  Einen  zam  April  shicken." 
In  Scotland  the  persons  sent  on  errands  were  called  corbie, 
messengers  J] 

In  the  north  of  England  persons  thus  imposed  upon  are 
called  April  Gouks."  A  gouk,  or  gowk,  is  properly  a  cuckoo, 
and  is  used  here,  metaphorically,  in  vulgar  language,  for  a  fool. 
The  cuckoo  is,  indeed,  everywhere  a  name  of  contempt. 

*  [PoIboii  (misdiief)  of  April,  would  seem  tbe  more  correct  reading^.] 
^  On  the  Sunday  and  Monday  preceding  Lent,  as  on  the  first  of  April  in 
England,  people  are  privileged  here  (Lisbon)  to  play  the  fool.  It  is  thought 
very  jocose  to  pour  water  on  any  person  who  passes,  or  throw  powder  on 
his  face  ;  but  to  do  both  is  the  perfection  of  wit." — Southey's  Letters  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  497.  Of  this  kind  was  the  practice  alluded  to  by 
Uekker :  "  The  booke-seller  ever  after,  when  you  passe  by,  pinnes  on  your 
nackcs  the  hadye  of  fooles^  to  make  you  be  laught  to  acome,  or  of  itffie 
carpert  to  make  you  be  pitied." 
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Gauchy  in  the  Teutonic,  is  rendered  stulttts,  fool,  whence  also 
our  northern  word,  a  Gokfiy  or  a  Gawky.  To  Scotland,  upon 
April  Day,  they  have  a  custom  of  Hunting  the  Gowk,  as  it  is 
termed.  This  is  done  by  sending  silly  peojple  upon  fools'  errands* 
from  place  to  place,  by  means  of  a  letter,  m  which  ia  written : — 

"  On  the  first  day  of  April 
Hunt  the  Gowk  saother  mOe.''* 

Maurice,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities,  vi.  71»  speaking  of 
**  the  first  of  April,  or  the  andent  feast  of  the  vemal  equinox, 
equally  obserred  in  India  and  Britain,"  teUs  us :  **  The  first 
of  April  was  anciently  obserred  in  Britain  as  a  high  and  gene^ 
ral  festival,  in  which  an  unbounded  hilarity  reigned  through 
every  order  of  its  inhabitants  ;  for  the  sun,  at  that  period  of 
the  year,  entering  into  the  sii;n  Aries,  the  New  Yc;u,  and  with 
it  the  season  of  rural  sports  and  vernal  delight  was  then  sup- 
posed to  have  commenced.  The  proof  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  obscrvanre  of  tliis  annual  festival,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
bability of  its  original  establishment  in  an  Asiatic  region,  arises 
from  the  evidence  of  facts  afforded  us  by  astronomy.  Although 
the  reformation  of  the  year  bv  tlie  Julian  and  Gresrorian  Ca- 
lendars,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  period  of  its  commence- 
ment to  a  different  and  £ur  nobler  system  of  theology,  have 
occasioned  the  festival  sports,  anciently  celebrated  in  this 
country  on  the  first  of  April,  to  have  long  since  ceased,  and 
although  the  changes  occasioned  during  a  long  lapse  of  years, 
by  the  shifting  the  equinoctioal  points,  have  in  Asia  itself 
been  productive  of  important  astronomical  alterations,  as  to 
the  exact  era  of  the  commencement  of  the  year ;  yet,  on  both, 
continents,  some  Tcry  remarkable  traits  of  the  jocuncUty  which 
then  reigned  remain  even  in  these  distant  times.  Of  those 
preserred  in  Britain,  none  of  the  least  remarkable  or  ludicrous 
18  that  relic  of  its  pristine  pleasantry,  the  general  practice  of 
making  April-Fools,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  first  day  of  that 
month :  but  this^  Colonel  Fearce  (Asiatic  Researches,  ii.  334) 

'  In  the  old  play  of  the  Parson's  Wedding,  the  Captain  says  :  "  Death  ! 
yoQ  might  have  left  word  where  yon  went,  and  not  put  me  to  hmt  like 
Tom  Fool."  So,  in  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Dnncsn  Campbdy 
1732,  p.  163:  *'  I  had  my  labour  for  my  pahis;  or  according  to  a  silly 
custom  in  fashion  among  the  vulgar,  was  made  an  April  Fool  of,  the  penoa 
who  had  engaged  me  to  take  this  pains  never  meeting  me." 
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proves  to  have  been  an  nnmemorial  custom  amon^  the  Hin- 
doos, at  a  celebrated  festival  holdeii  about  the  same  period  in 
India,  which  is  called  the  Huli  Festival.  *  During  the  liuli, 
when  mirth  and  festivity  reiijn  among  the  Hindoos  of  every 
class,  one  subject  of  diversion  is  to  send  people  on  errands  and 
expeditions  that  are  to  end  in  disappointment,  and  raise  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  tlie  person  sent.  The  Huli  is  always 
in  March,  and  the  last  day  is  the  general  holiday.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  any  account  of  the  origin  of  this  English  cus- 
tom ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  very  ancient,  and  is  still  kept 
up  even  in  great  towns,  though  less  in  them  than  in  the 
country.  With  us,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  class  of 
people;  but  in  India  high  and  low  join  in  it;  and  the  late 
Suraja  Doulah,  I  am  tolcC  was  very  fond  of  making  Huli  Fools, 
though  he  was  a  Mussulman  of  the  highest  rank.  They  carry 
the  joke  here  so  ^eut  as  to  send  letters  making  appointments, 
in  the  names  of  persons  who  it  is  known  must  be  absent  from 
their  houses  at  the  time  fixed  upon ;  and  the  laugh  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  trouble  given.'  The  least  inquiry  into  the 
ancient  customs  of  Persia,  or  the  minutest  acquaintance  with 
the  general  astronomical  mythology  of  Asia,  would  have  told 
Colonel  Pearce,  that  the  boundless  hilarity  and  jocund  sports 
prevalent  on  the  first  day  of  April  in  England,  and  during  the 
Huli  Festival  of  India,  have  their  origin  in  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  celebrating  with  festival  rites  the  period  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  the  day  when  the  new  year  of  Persia  anciently 
began." 

[Cardanus  mentions  having  tried  with  success  a  precept, 
that  prayers  addressed  to  the  Yw^m  Mary  on  this  day,  at  eight 
o'clock  a.m.,  were  of  wonderful  efficacy,  provided  a  Pater 
Noster  and  Ave  Maria  were  added  to  them.  The  day  was  much 
esteemed  amongst  alchemists,  as  the  nativity  of  Badllius  Yalen- 
tinoB.  In  some  parts  of  North  America,  the  first  of  April  is 
observed  like  St.  valentine's  Day,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
boys  are  allowed  to  chastiae  the  girls,  if  they  think  fit,  either 
with  words  or  blows.] 
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SHERE  THURSDAY, 

ALSO 

MAUNDAY  THURSDAY. 


Shere  TiirnsDAY  is  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  and  is  so 
called,  says  an  old  liomily,  for  that  in  old  Fathers'  days  the 
people  would  that  day  shere  theyr  hedea  and  clypp  tbeyr 
oerdes,  and  pool  theyr  heedes,  and  so  make  them  honest 
ayenat  Easter  day."  It  was  also  called  Maunday  Thursday, 
and  is  thus  descrihed  by  the  translator  of  Naogeoigus  in  the 
Popish  Kingdome^  f.  51:— 

And  here  the  monkes  their  Maandie  makei  with  sundrie  solemne 
rights, 

And  signes  of  great  humilitie,  and  wondrous  pleasant  sights : 
Beh  one  the  others  feete  doth  irish,  and  wipe  them  cleue  and  drie. 
With  hatefnll  nunde»  and  leeret  frawde,  that  in  their  heaites  doth 

lye : 

As  if  that  Christ,  with  his  examples,  did  these  things  require, 
And  not  to  helpe  our  brethren  here  with  zeale  and  free  desire, 
Kch  one  supplying  others  want  in  all  things  that  they  may. 
As  he  himselfe  a  servaunt  made  to  serve  us  every  way. 
Then  strait  the  loaves  doe  walke,  and  pottes  in  every  place  they 
dduke, 

Wherewith  the  holy  firthers  oft  to  pleasannt  damads  drinke.^ 

In  Fosbrooke'a  British  Monachism,  ii.  127,  mention  occurs  at 
Barking  Nunnery,  of  "russeaulx  (a  kind  of  allowance  of  com) 
in  Lent,  and  to  bake  with  eels  on  Sheer  Thursday  also  p. 
128,  **stubbe  eels  andahafte  eels  baked  for  Sheer  Thursday." 
A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1779,  p.  349, 
saya :  *^  Maunday  Thursday,  called  by  Collier  Shier  Thursday, 
Cot^Te  calls  bya  word  of  theaame  sound  and  import,  Skeere 

*  "  On  Ifaunday  Thoisday  halh  bene  the  maner  ftom  the  beginnyng  of 
the  Chmch  tohsve  a  genenldrinayttg,  at  appeareth  by  S.  Paole's  writyng 
.  to  the  Ck}fflnthhuu,andTertiittumetohlBwyfe/'--i4ny 
f.  101. 
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Thmsday.  Perhaps,  for  I  can  only  go  apon  oonjectare,  as 
shBtr  means  purus,  mundw,  it  may  aUade  to  the  washing  of  the 
disciples'  feet  (John  zui,  5,  et  seq.),  and  he  tantamount  to 
dean.  If  this  does  not  pleaae»  the  Saxon  sciran  signifies  di- 
mdere,  and  the  name  may  come  from  the  distribution  of  alms 
upon  that  day;  for  which  see  Archseol.  Soc.  Antiq.,  i.  7,  seq. 
Spelman,  Gloss,  v.  Mandatum ;  and  Dii  Fresiie,  iv.  400. 
Please  to  observe  too,  tliat  ou  that  day  thet/  aim  ivashed  the 
altars^  so  that  the  term  in  question  may  allude  to  that  busi- 
ness.   See  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  ii.  197.'" 

Cowell  describes  Maunday  Thursday  as  the  day  preceding 
Good  Friday,  when  they  commemorate  and  practise  the  com- 
mands of  our  Saviour,  in  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor,  &c.,  as 
our  kings  of  England  have  long  practised  the  good  old  custom 
of  washing  the  feet  of  poor  men  in  number  equal  to  the  years 
of  their  reign,  and  giving  them  shoes,  stockings,  and  money. 
Some  derive  the  word  from  mandatum^  command ;  but  others, 
and  I  think  much  morej^robably,  from  maund,  a  kind  of  great 
basket  or  Iiamper,  contaming  eight  bales  or  two  fats. 

[Dr.  Bright  has  given  us  the  following  very  singuhur  account 
of  a  ceremony  he  witnessed  on  tiiis  day  at  Vienna :  On  the 
Thursday  of  this  week,  which  was  the  24th  of  March,  a  sin- 
gular religious  ceremony  was  celebrated  by  the  Court.  It  is 
known  in  German  GathoUc  countries  by  the  name  of  the 
FumiHuehung,  or  the  washing  of  the  feet."  The  lai|;e  saloon 
in  which  public  court  entertainments  are  given,  was  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose ;  elevated  benches  and  galleries  were  con- 
structed round  the  room,  for  the  reception  of  the  court  and 
strangers ;  and  in  the  area,  upon  two  platforms,  tables  were 
spread^  at  one  of  which  sat  twelve  men,  and  at  the  other 

'  In  Moore's  Answer  to  Tyndal,  on  the  Souper  of  our  Lord  (pief.)  is  the 
following  passage :  He  trealeth  in  his  secunde  parte  the  Manndye  of 
Chrytte  wyth  hys  Apostles  upon  Shore  Thursday/'  Among  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Canons  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  in  Hunting* 
don,  in  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  the  Manneri  tad  Bxpences  of  Ancient 
Times  in  England,  1797,  p.  291,  we  have:  "  Item,  gyven  to  12  pore  men 
upon  Shere  Thursday,  2*."  In  an  account  of  Barking  Abbey,  in  Select 
Views  of  London  and  its  Environs,  1804,  we  read  in  transcripts  from  the 
Cottonian  Manuscripts  and  the  Monasticon,  "  Deliveryd  to  the  Convent 
coke,  for  roshefals  for  Palme  Snndaye,  xxj.  pounder  fygges.  Item,  dely- 
myd  to  the  leyd  coke  on  SAer  Tkmday  viij  pounde  ryse.  Item,  ddy- 
veryd  to  the  sidd  eoke  for  Sktn  TWnl^  xviy  ponade  almaas.*^ 
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twelve  women.  They  had  been  selected  from  the  oldest  and 
most  deserving  paupers,  and  were  suitably  clothed  in  black, 
with  handkerchiefs  and  square  collars  of  white  muslin,  and 
gbrdles  round  their  waists.  The  emperor  and  empress,  with 
the  archdukes  and  archduchesses^  L^poldine  and  Clementine, 
and  their  suites,  haying  all  previously  attended  mass  in  the 
royal  chapel,  entered  and  approached  the  table  to  the  sound 
of  solemn  music.  The  Hungarian  guard  followed  in  their 
most  splendid  maiformy  with  their  leopard-skin  jackets  idling 
from  their  shoulders,  and  bearing  trays  of  different  meata, 
which  the  emperor,  empress,  archdnkes,  and  attendants  placed 
on  the  table,  in  tluree  successiye  courses,  before  the  poor  men 
and  women,  who  tasted  a  little,  drank  each  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  answered  a  few  questions  put  to  them  by  their  sovereigns. 
The  tables  were  then  removed,  and  the  empress  and  her 
daughters,  dressed  in  blaek,  with  pages  bearing  their  trains, 
approached.  Silver  bowls  were  placed  beneath  the  bare  feet 
of  the  aged  women.  The  grand  chamberlain,  in  a  humble 
posture,  poured  water  upon  the  feet  of  each  in  succession  from 
a  golden  urn,  and  the  empress  wiped  them  with  a  fine  napkin 
she  held  in  her  hand.  The  emperor  performed  the  same  cere- 
mony on  the  feet  of  the  men,  and  the  rite  concluded  amidst 
the  sounds  of  sacred  music."] 

The  British  Apollo,  1709»  ii.  7,  says:  " Maunday  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  word  mandatuMp  n  command.  The  day 
is  therefore  so  called,  because  as  on  that  day  our  Sanour 
washed  his  disciples'  feet,  to  teach  them  the  great  duty  of 
being  humble ;  and  therefore  he  gives  them  in  command  to 
do  as  he  had  done,  to  imitate  their  Master  in  all  proper  in- 
stances of  condescension  and  humility."  Maunday  Thursday, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1 779, 
T>.  354,  '4s  the  poor  people's  Thursday,  irom  the  Fr.  maundier, 
to  beg.  The  King's  liberality  to  the  poor  on  that  Thursday 
in  Lent  [is  at]  a  season  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  lived 
very  low.    Maundiant  is,  at  this  day,  in  French,  a  beggar.** 

In  Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614,  p.  82,  is  the 
following :  A  scrivener  was  writing  a  marchant's  last  will 
and  testament ;  in  which  the  marchant  expressed  many  debts 
that  were  owing  him,  which  he  will'd  his  executors  to  take 
up,  and  dispose  to  such  and  such  uses.  A  kinsman  of  this 
marchant's  then  standing  by,  and  hoping  for  some  good  thing 
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to  be  bequeathed  him,  long*d  to  heare  some  good  newes  to 
thiftt  effect,  and  said  unto  the  scrivener,  Hagh,  hagh,  what 
saith  my  uncle  now?  doth  he  now  make  his  ^laundies?  No 
(answered  the  scrivener),  he  is  yet  in  his  demaunds.'^  Perhaps 
in  this  passage  maundies  is  merely  an  error  for  maundes, 
commands. 

In  ttuarles'  Shepheard's  Oracles,  1646,  p.  66,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

"  —  Nay,  oftentiines  their  flocks  doe  fare 
No  better  than  chameUons  in  the  ayre; 
Not  having  substance,  bat  with  forc'd  content 
Making  their  numnfy  with  an  empty  mh/." 

[The  order  of  the  Maundy,  as  practised  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1572,  is  here  given  from  a  MS.  collection,  as  qaoted  by 
Hone       First,  ^e  hall  was  prepared  with  a  long  table  on 
each  aide,  and  formes  set  by  them ;  on  the  edges  of  which 
tables^  and  nnder  those  formes^  were  lay'd  carpeta  and  cushions, 
for  her  majestie  to  kneel  when  she  ahonld  wash  them*  There 
was  also  another  table  set  across  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
somewhat  above  the  footpace,  for  the  chappelan  to  stand  at. 
A  little  beneath  the  midst  whereof,  and  beneath  the  said  foot- 
pace, a  stoole  and  cushion  of  estate  was  pitched  for  her 
majestic  to  kneel  at  during  the  service-time.    This  done,  the 
holy  water,  basons,  alms,  and  other  things  being  brought  into 
the  hall,  and  the  chappelan  and  poore  folkes  having  taken 
the  said  places,  the  laundresse,  armed  with  a  faire  towell,  and 
taking  a  silver  bason  filled  with  warm  water  and  sweet  flowers, 
washed  their  feet  all  after  one  another  and  wiped  the  same 
with  his  towell,  and  soe  making  a  crosse  a  little  above  the 
toes  kissed  them.   After  hyra,  within  a  little  while,  followed 
the  subalmoner,  doing  likewise,  and  after  him  the  almoner 
hymself  also.    Then,  lastlv,  her  majestie  came  into  the  hall, 
and  after  some  singing  and  prayers  mad^  and  the  gospel  of 
Cbriat'a  washing  of  his  disciplea  feet  raid,  39  ladyes  and 
gentlewomen      aoe  many  were  the  poore  folkes,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  yeares  complete  of  her  majesties  age,) 
ftddressed  themselves  with  aprons  and  towels  to  waite  npon 
her  majestie ;  and  she,  kneelmg  down  upon  the  coshions  and 
carpets  under  the  feete  of  the  poore  women,  first  washed  one 
foote  of  every  one  of  them  in  soe  many  several  basons  of  warm 
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water  and  swcte  flowers,  brought  to  her  severally  by  the  said 
ladies  and  gentlewomen ;  then  wiped,  crossed,  and  kissed 
them,  as  the  almoner  and  others  had  done  before.  When  her 
majestie  had  thus  gone  through  the  whole  number  of  39,  (of 
which  20  sat  on  the  one  side  of  the  hall,  and  19  on  the  other,) 
she  resorted  to  the  first  again,  and  gave  to  each  one  certain 
yardes  of  broad  clothe  to  make  a  gowne,  so  passing  to  them 
all.  Thirdly  ;  she  began  at  the  first,  and  gave  to  each  of  them 
a  pair  of  sieves.  Fourthly  ;  to  each  of  them  a  wooden  platter, 
wherein  was  half  a  side  of  salmon,  as  much  ling,  six  red 
herrings  and  lofes  of  cheat  bread.  Fifthly;  she  began  with 
the  first  again,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  a  white  wooden  dish 
with  claret  wine.  Sixthly;  she  received  of  each  waiting-lady 
and  gentlewoman  their  towel  and  apron,  and  gave  to  each 
poore  woman  one  of  the  same,  and  after  this  the  ladies  and 
gentlewomen  waited  noe  longer,  nor  served  as  they  had  done 
throweout  the  courses  before."  The  Queen  then  gave  them 
money,  and  departed  **  by  that  time  the  sun  was  setting."] 

The  following  is  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  April, 
1 731,  p.  172  :  *'  Thursday,  April  15,  being  Maunday  Thursday, 
there  was  distributed  at  the  Banquetting  House,  Whitehall, 
to  forty-eight  poor  men  and  forty-eight  poor  women  (the 
king's  age  forty-eight)  boiled  beef  and  shoulders  of  mutton, 
and  small  bowls  of  ale,  which  is  called  dinner;  after  that, 
large  wooden  platters  of  fish  and  loaves,  viz.  undressed,  one 
large  old  ling,  and  one  large  dried  cod  ;  twelve  red  herrings, 
and  twelve  white  herrings,  and  four  half  quarter  loaves.  Each 
person  had  one  platter  of  this  provision ;  after  which  were 
distributed  to  them  shoes,  stockings,  linen  and  woollen  cloth, 
and  leathern  bags,  with  one  penny,  two  penny,  three  penny, 
and  four  penny  pieces  of  silver,  and  shillings ;  to  each  about 
four  pounds  in  value.  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
York,  Lord  High  Almoner,  performed  the  annual  ceremony 
of  washing  the  feet  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  in  the  Royal 
Chapel,  Whitehall,  which  was  formerly  done  by  the  kings 
themselves,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour's  pattern  of  humility, 
&c.  James  the  Second  was  the  last  king  who  performed  this 
in  person."'    In  Langley's  Polydore  Vergil,  f.  98,  we  read: 

'  Times,  April  16th,  1838. — "  The  Queen's  Royal  alms  were  distributed 
on  Saturday  by  Mr.  Hanby,  at  the  Almonry  Office,  to  the  Maunday  men 
and  womeu  placed  on  the  supernumerary  lists,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
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**  The  kynges  and  quenes  of  Engiland  on  that  day  washe  the 
feete  of  so  many  poore  menne  and  worncu  as  they  be  yeres 
olde,  and  geve  to  every  of  them  so  many  pence,  with  a  gowne, 
and  another  ordinary  almes  of  meate,  and  kysse  their  feete  ; 
and  afterward  geve  their  gownes  of  their  backes  to  thein  that 
they  se  most  nedy  of  al  the  nomber." 

Nor  was  this  custom  entirely  confined  to  royalty.  In  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland's  Hoasehold  Book,  began  in  1512, 
f.  354,  we  have  an  enumeration  of 

"  Jl  manner  of  things  yerly  yeven  by  my  Lorde  of  his 
Maundy,  ande  myLaidU  and  hU  Lordshippis  childeren, 
as  the  eannderacion  why  more  playnly  hereafter 
foUnoith* 

Furst,  my  Lorde  useth  ande  accustomyth  yerely  uppon 
Maundy  Thursday,  when  his  Lordship  is  at  home,  to  gyf 
yerly  as  manny  gownnes  to  as  manny  poor  men  as  my  Lorde 
is  yeres  of  aige,  with  hoodes  to  them,  and  one  for  the  yere 
of  my  Lordes  aige  to  come,  of  russet  cloth,  after  iij.  yerddes 
of  brode  cloth  in  every  gowne  and  hoode,  ande  after  xij.i/. 
the  brod  yerde  of  clothe.  Item,  my  Lorde  useth  ande  accus- 
tomyth yerly  uppon  Maundy  Thursday,  when  his  Lordship  is 
at  home,  to  gyf  yerly  as  manny  sherts  of  lynnon  cloth  to  as 
manny  poure  men  as  his  Lordshipe  is  yers  of  aige,  and  one 
for  the  yere  of  my  Lord's  aige  to  come,  after  ij.  yerdis  dim. 
in  every  shert,  ande  after  •  .  .  .  the  yerde.  Item,  my  Lorde 
useth  ande  accustomyth  yerly  uppon  the  said  Mawndy 
Thursday,  when  his  Lordship  is  at  home,  to  gyf  yerly  as 
manny  tren^  platers  after  ob.  the  pece,  with  a  cast  of  brede 
and  a  certen  meat  in  it,  to  as  manny  poure  men  as  his  Lord- 
ship is  yeres  of  aige,  and  one  for  the  yere  of  my  Lordis  aige 
to  come.  Item,  my  Lorde  used  and  accustomyth  yerly,  upon 
the  said  Maundy  Thursday,  when  his  Lordship  is  at  home,  to 
gyf  yerely  as  many  esheu  cuppis,  after  ob.  the  pece,  with  wyne 

the  ages  between  the  late  King  and  her  present  Majesty  :  both  men  and 
women  received  £2  IO5.  and  19  silver  pennies  (beinp^  the  age  of  the 
Queeu).  To  the  men,  woollen  and  linen  clothing,  shoes  and  stockings 
were  given ;  and  ^  the  women,  in  lieu  of  dothing,  ^1 15t.  eadu  The 
Maunday  men  and  women  also  received  £1  lOt.,  a  oommutation  imieadtf 
the  provisions  heretofore  distributed** 

>  Wooden.  SeeHaUiweU'a  Dictionaiy,  p.  887. 
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in  them,  to  as  many  poure  men  as  his  Lordeship  is  yeres  of 
aige,  and  one  for  the  yere  of  my  Lordis  aige  to  come.  Item, 
my  Lorde  useth  and  accustomyth  yerly  uppon  the  said  Mawudy 
Thursday,  when  his  Lordshipe  is  at  home,  to  gyf  yerly  as 
manny  pursses  of  lether,  after  ob.  the  pace,  with  as  many 
pennys  in  every  purse,  to  as  many  poore  men  as  his  Lordship 
is  yeres  of  aige,  and  one  Ibr  the  yere  of  my  Lord's  aige  to 
come.  Item,  my  Lorde  useth  ande  accuatomyth  yerly,  uppon 
Mawndy  Thursday,  to  cause  to  be  bought  iij.  yerdis  and  iij. 
quarters  of  brode  yiolett  cloth,  for  a  gowne  for  his  Lordshipe 
to  doo  service  in,  or  for  them  that  schall  doo  service  in  his 
Lordshypes  abscence,  after  iij.«.  viij.^f.  the  yerde,  and  to  be 
Aurede  with  blake  lamb,  contenyuge  ij.  keippe  and  a  half 
after  zxz.  skynnes  in  a  kepe,  and  after  iij.  d.  the  kepe,  and 
after  iyd.  ob.  the  skynne,  andaft^  bcxv.  skynnysforfurringe 
of  the  said  gowne,  whieh  gowne  my  Lord  werith  all  the  ^me 
his  Lordship  doith  service ;  and  after  his  Lordship  hath  done 
his  service  at  his  said  Maundy,  doith  gyf  to  the  pourest  man 
that  he  fyndyth,  as  he  thynkyth,  emongs  them  all  the  said 
gowne.  Item,  my  Lorde  useth  and  accustomyth  yerly,  upon 
the  said  Mawnday  Thursday,  to  cans  to  be  delyvered  to  one 
of  my  Lordis  chaplayns,  for  my  Lady,  if  she  be  at  my  Lordis 
fyndynge,  and  not  at  hur  owen,  to  comaunde  hym  to  gyf  for 
her  as  many  groits  to  as  many  poure  men  as  hir  Ladyship  is 
yeres  of  aige,  and  one  for  the  yere  of  hir  aige  to  come,  owte  of 
my  Lordis  coffueres,  if  sche  be  not  at  hir  owen  fyndynge^ 
Item,  my  Lorde  useth  and  accustomyth  yerly,  uppon  the  said 
Maundy  Thursday,  to  cans  to  be  delyvered  to  one  of  my 
Lordis  chaplayns,  for  my  Lordis  eldest  sone  the  Lord  Percy, 
for  hym  to  eomannde  to  gyf  for  hym  as  manny  pens  of  ij.  pens 
to  as  many  poure  men  as  his  Lordship  is  yeeres  of  aige,  and 
one  for  the  yere  of  his  Lordshipis  age  to  come.  Item,  my 
Lorde  useth  and  accustomyth  yerly,  uppon  Biawudy  Thursday, 
to  cans  to  be  delyverit  to  one  of  my  Lordis  chaplayns,  for 
every  of  my  yonge  maisters,  my  Lordis  yonger  sonnes,  to  gyf 
for  every  of  them  as  manny  penns  to  as  manny  poore  men 
as  every  of  my  said  maisters  is  yeres  of  aige,  and  for  the  yere 
to  come.'* 

Among  the  ancient  annual  Church  Disbursements  of  St. 
Mary-at-Hill,  in  the  City  of  London,  I  find  the  following 
entry :  "  Water  on  Maundy  Thursday  and  £aster  Eve,  1^.-' 
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[Cavendish,  in  his  Life  of  Wolsey,  says,  that  in  1530,  at 
Peterborough  Abbey,  that  prelate  on  Maundy  Thursday 
**  made  his  maundy  there  in  our  Lady's  chapel,  having  fifty- 
nine  poor  men  whose  feet  he  washed  and  kissed ;  and  after  he 
had  viped  them,  he  ga^e  every  of  the  aaid  poor  men  twelve 
pence  in  money,  three  ells  of  good  canvas  to  make  them 
shirts,  a  pair  of  new  ahoes,  a  cast  of  red  herrings,  and  three 
white  herrings ;  and  one  of  these  had  two  shillings."  At  the 
Manndy  festival  in  1818,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  age 
of  the  King,  the  number  of  the  poor  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  it  being  customary  to  relieve  as  many  men  and  a  like 
number  of  women  as  he  is  years  old.  A  new  stair-case  being 
then  erected  to  Whitehall  chapel,  a  temporary  room  was  lilted 
up  in  Privy  Gardens  for  the  ceremony  to  take  place,  where 
two  cod,  two  salmon,  eighteen  red  herrings,  eighteen  pickled 
herrings,  and  four  loaves,  were  given  to  each  person  in  a 
wooden  bowl,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  beef,  and  another  loaf.] 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Travels  in  Russia,  1810,  i.  55,  says: 
"The  second  grand  ceremony  of  this  season  takes  place  on 
Thursday  before  Easter,  at  noon,  when  the  Archbishop  of 
Moscow  washes  the  feet  of  the  Apostles.  This  we  also 
witnessed.  The  priests  appeared  in  their  most  gorgeous 
apparel.  Twelve  monks,  designed  to  represent  the  twelve 
Apostles,  were  placed  in  a  semicircle  before  the  Archbishop. 
The  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  cathedral,  which  is  crowded 
with  spectators.  The  archbishop,  performing  all,  and  much 
more  uian  is  related  of  our  Saviour  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  St.  John,  takes  off  his  robes,  girds  up  his  loins  with  a  towel, 
and  proceeds  to  wash  the  feet  of  them  all,  nntil  he  comes  to 
the  representative  of  St.  Peter,  who  rises,  and  the  same  inter- 
locution takes  place  as  between  our  Saviour  and  that  Apostle." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  li.  500,  states,  that 
"it  is  a  general  practice  of  people  of  all  ranks  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries  to  dress  in  their  very  best  clothes  on  * 
Maunday  Thursday.  The  churches  are  unusually  adorned, 
and  everybody  performs  what  is  called  the  Stations  ;  which  is, 
to  visit  several  churches,  saying  a  short  prayer  in  each,  and 
giving;  alms  to  the  numerous  beggars  who  attend  upon  the 
occasion,"  Another  writer  in  the  same  journal,  for  July 
17839  p«  577*  teUs  ua  that  **the  inhabitants  of  Paris^  on 
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ITiursflav  in  Pa«!>ion  Week,  c^o  recrularlv  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  parade  there  all  the  evening  with  their  cqui- 
pagea*  There  used  to  be  the  Penitential  Psalms,  or  Tenebres, 
suDg  in  a  chapel  in  the  wood  on  that  day,  by  the  most  excel- 
lent ToiceB,  which  drew  together  great  numben  of  the  best 
company  from  Parii,  who  still  continued  to  resort  thither, 
though  no  longer  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  mortification 
(if  one  may  judge  from  appearances),  but  of  ostentation  and 
pride.  A  similiff  cayalcade  I  have  also  aeen,  on  a  like  occa- 
sion, at  Naples,  die  religious  origin  of  which  will  probably 
soon  cease  to  be  remembered." 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

[In  the  north  of  England  a  herb-pudding,  in  which  the 
leaves  of  the  passion-dock  are  a  principal  ingradient,  is  an  in- 
dispensable dish  OD  this  day.  The  custom,  says  Garr,  is  of 
ancient  date ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  plant,  and  the 
pudding  chiefly  composed  of  it,  were  intended  to  excite  a 
gratefhl  reminiscence  of  the  Passion,  with  a  suitable  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  Redemption.  This 
plant,  m  the  parts  of  fructification,  produces  fancied  repre- 
sentations of  the  cross,  hammer,  nails,  &c.] 

Hospinian  tells  us  that  the  kings  of  England  had  a  custom 
of  hallowing  rings,  with  much  ceremony,  on  Good  Friday, 
the  wearers  of  which  will  not  be  afflicted  with  the  falling 
sickness.  He  adds,  that  the  custom  took  its  rise  from  a  ring 
which  had  hecn  long  preserved,  with  great  veneration,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  supposed  to  have  great  efficacy 
against  the  cramp  and  falling  sickness,  when  touched  by  those 
who  were  afflicted  with  either  of  those  disorders.  This  ring 
is  reported  to  have  been  brought  to  King  Edward  by  some 

Srsons  coming  ficom  Jerusalem,  and  which  he  himself  had 
ig  before  giren  privately  to  a  poor  person,  who  had  asked 
alms  of  him  for  the  love  he  bare  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

Andrew  Boorde,  in  his  Breviary  of  Health,  1557,  f.  166, 
speaking  of  tbe  cramp,  adopts  the  following  superstition  among 
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the  remedies  thereof :  The  Kynge's  Majestie  hath  a  great 
heipe  in  this  matter  in  halowyng  crampe  riDges,  and  so  geven 
without  money  or  petition.'*  Lord  Berners,  the  accomphshed 
translator  of  Froissart,  when  ambassador  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  writing  **to  my  Lorde  Cardinall's  grace,  from 
SaragozR,  the  xxj.  daie  of  June,"  1518,  says  :  If  your  grace 
remember  me  with  some  crampe  ryngs,  ye  shall  doo  a  thing 
muche  looked  for ;  and  I  trust  to  bestowe  tbaym  well  witn 
Croddes  grace,  who  evermor  preserve  and  encrease  your  moost 
reverent  astatc,"  Harl.  MS.  295,  f.  1 19.  ^ 

Heame,  in  one  of  his  manuscript  diaries  in  the  Bodleian, 
It.  190«  mentions  having  seen  certain  prayers,  to  be  used  by 
Queen  Mary  at  the  consecration  of  the  cramp-ring.  Mr. 
Gage  Bokewode,  in  bis  History  of  the  Hundred  of  Thingoe, 
1838,  Introd.  p.  xxvi,  says  that  in  Suffolk  the  superstitious 
use  of  cramp-rings,  as  a  preservative  against  fits,  is  not 
entirely  abauduned  j  insLauces  occur  where  nine  young  men 
of  a  parish  each  subscribe  a  crooked  sixpence,  to  be  moulded 
into  a  ring  for  a  young  woman  afflicted  with  this  malady." 

[In  the  confession  of  Margaret  Johnson,  in  1633,  a  reputed 
witch,  she  says :  "  Good  Friday  is  one  constant  day  for  a 
generall  meeting  of  witches,  and  that  on  Good  Friday  last 
they  had  a  generall  meetinge  neere  Pendle  Water  syde and 
Mr.  Hampson  quotes  an  old  charm  for  curing  the  bewitched,— 

**  Upon  Good  Friday 
I  will  fast  while  I  may, 
Until  I  hear  them  knell 
Our  Lord's  own  bell  I'* 

In  the  midland  districts  of  Ireland^  viz.  the  province  of 

*  "  On  s'imagine  en  Flandre,  que  les  enfans,  nez  le  Vendredy -Saint,  onf  le 
pouvoir  de  ffuerir  naturellement  dea  fievres  tiereeSy  des  fievres  quartest  et 
de  plmieurs  autres  maua:.  Mais  ce  pouvoir  mest  beaucoup  suspect,  parce- 
que  j'estime  que  c'est  tomber  dans  la  superstition  de  1  observance  des 
*oiin  et  des  temps,  que  de  eroire  que  les  enfona  nez  le  Yendredy-Saint 
pwBsent  gnerir  dee  maladies  plotost  qne  oeux  qui  sont  nez  nn  autre  jonr," 
Traite  des  Superstitions,  1679>  i.  436.  Bi.  Thiers,  in  the  same  work/ 
!»,  316,  says  that  he  has  Imown  people  who  preserve  all  the  year  such  eggs 
as  are  laid  on  Good-Friday,  which  they  think  are  good  to  extinguish  fires 
in  which  they  may  be  thrown.  He  adds,  that  some  imagine  that  three 
loaves  baked  on  the  same  day,  and  put  into  a  heap  of  corn,  will  prevent 
its  being  devoured  by  rats,  mice,  weevils,  or  worms. 
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Connaught,  on  Good  Friday,  it  is  a  common  practice  with  the 
h^wer  orders  of  Irish  Catholics  to  prevent  their  young  from 
having  any  Buatenance,  even  to  those  at  the  breast^  from  twelve 
on  the  pre?ioiis  night  to  twelve  on  Friday  night,  and  the 
Cithers  and  mothers  will  only  take  a  small  piece  of  dry  bread 
and  a  draught  of  water  during  the  day.  It  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  alonff  the  roads,  between  the  difl&roit  market  towna» 
numbers  of  women,  with  their  hair  disheveUe<L  barefooted, 
and  in  their  worst  garments ;  all  this  is  in  imitation  of  Christ's 
passion.] 

The  md  Popish  ceremony  of  Creepinge  to  the  Crosse  on 
Good  Friday,  is  f^iven,  from  an  ancient  book  of  the  Ceremonial 
of  the  Kings  of  England,  lu  the  Notes  to  the  Northumberland 
Household  Book.  The  usher  was  to  lay  a  carpet  for  the 
Kinge  to  **creepe  to  the  crosse  upon.*'  The  Queen  and  her 
Ladies  were  also  to  ereepe  to  the  Crosse,  In  an  original 
Proclamation, black  letter,  dated  26th  February,  30  Henry  VIII, 
in  the  first  volume  of  a  Collection  of  Proclamations  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  p.  138,  we 
read  :  On  Gk>od  Friday  it  shall  be  declared  howe  creepyng 
of  the  Crosse  signifyeth  an  humblynge  of  ourselfe  to  Chnste 
before  the  Crosse,  and  the  kyssynge  of  it  a  memorie  of  our 
redemption  made  upon  the  Crosse." 

In  a  Short  Description  of  Antichrist,  the  author  notes  tha 
Popish  custom  of  "  Creepinge  to  the  Crosse  with  egges  and 
apples/'  '^Dispelinge  wim  a  white  roilde*'  immediately 
fellows ;  though  I  know  not  whether  ii  was  upon  the  same 
&y.  ''To  holde  forth  the  Crosse  for  e|;ges  on  Good  Friday" 
occurs  among  the  Roman  Catholic  customs  censured  by  John 
Bale,  in  his  Declaration  of  Bonner*s  Articles,  1554,  as  is  "to 
creape  to  the  Crosse  on  Good  Friday  featly.**  i 

It  is  stated  in  a  curious  Sermon,  pleached  at  Blandford 
Forum,  in  Dorsetsliire,  January  17th,  1570,  by  WilHam  Kethe, 
minister,  and  dedicated  to  Ambrose,  Eail  of  Warwick,  p.  18,  ' 
that  on  Good  Friday  the  Roman  Cai  holies  **  offered  unto  i 
Christe  egges  and  bacon,  to  be  in  his  f  ivonr  till  Easter  Day 
was  past from  which  we  may  at  least  gather  with  certainty  ; 
that  egffa  and  bacon  composed  a  usual  Ush  on  ^hat  day.  In 
Whimsies,  or  a  New  Cast  of  Characters,  1631,  p.  196,  we  have  i 
this  trait  of  a  cealous  brother:*' — ''h(  is  an  Antipos  to  all 
church-goyernment :  when  she  feasts,  he  &sts ;  when  she  bMta, 
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he  feasto :  Good  Friday  is  his  Shrove  Tuesday :  he  commends 
this  notable  earnall  caveat  to  his  family — eate  flesh  upon  days 
prohibited,  it  is  good  against  Popery." 

[A  provincial  newspaper,  of  about  the  year  1810,  contains 
the  following  paragraph : — Good  Friday  was  observed  with 
the  most  profound  adoration  on  board  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  men-of-war  at  Plymoutli.  A  figure  of  the  traitor 
Judas  Iscariot  was  suspended  from  the  bowsprit  end  of  each 
ship,  which  hung  till  sunset,  when  it  was  cut  down,  ripped 
up,  the  representation  of  the  heart  cut  in  stripes,  and  the 
whole  thrown  into  the  water ;  after  which,  the  crews  of  the 
different  ships  sung  in  good  style  the  evening  eong  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  On  board  the  Iphigenia,  Spanish  frigate,  the 
effigy  of  Judas  Iscariot  hang  at  the  yard-arm  till  Sunday 
evening,  and  when  it  was  cut  down,  one  of  the  seamen  ventured 
to  jump  over  after  it,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  to  show  his 
indignation  of  the  traitor^s  crime,  by  ripping  up  the  figure  in 
the  sea ;  but  die  unfortunate  man  paid  for  his  indiscreet  zeal 
with  his  life ;  the  tide  drew  him  under  the  ship,  and  he  was 
drowned.] 

The  following  is  Barnabe  Googe's  account  of  Good  Friday, 
in  his  English  version  of  Naogeorgus,  f .  5 1  :— 

Two  priestes,  the  next  day  following,  upon  their  shoulders  beare 
The  image  of  the  emetfiz  sbont  the  altar  neare» 
Being  clad  in  eoape  qf  erimMen  die,'  and  dolefully  they  aing : 
At  length  befinethe  ttepa,  his  eoate  pludki  <^  tiiey  straight  him 

bring, 

And  upon  Turkey  carpettes  lay  him  down  full  tenrlcrly, 
With  cushions  underneath  his  heade,  and  pillows  heaped  hie  ; 
Then  flat  upon  the  grounde  they  fiall,  and  kisse  both  hand  and 
feete, 

And  worship  so  this  woodden  god  with  honour  farre  unmete ; 
Then  all  the  ahsven  aort'  fallea  downe,  and  foloweth  them  herein, 
As  workemen  ehiefe  of  wickedneaaet  they  first  of  all  begin : 
And  after  them  the  simple  soules,  the  common  people  come, 

And  worship  hira  with  divers  giftes,  as  golde,  and  silver  some. 
And  others  come  or  egges  againo,  to  poulshome  persons  8weete« 
And  eke  a  long-desired  price  for  wicked  worship  meete. 

'  In  the  list  of  Church  Plate,  Vestments,  &c.,  in  the  Churchwardens* 
Accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  10  Henry  VI.  occurs,  "  also  an  olde  vest- 
ment of  red  9&ke  lyned  with  3elow  for  Good  Friday.'* 

*  Company.  Halliivell'a  I^Hu^nary,  p.  773. 
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How  are  the  idoles  worshipped,  if  this  religion  here 
Be  Catholike,  and  like  the  spowes  of  Christ  accounted  dcre? 
Besides,  with  images  the  more  their  pleasure  lierc.  to  take, 
And  Christ,  that  everywhere  doth  raigne,  a  laughing-stock  to 
make, 

Anoiher  image  doe  they  get,  like  one  bat  newly  deadO; 

With  legget  ttietelit  out  at  length,  and  handn  opon  hit  body 

spreade ; 

And  him,  with  pompe  and  sacred  sontr,  they  beare  unto  his  grave, 
His  boflie  all  being  wrapt  in  lawne,  and  silkes  and  sarcenet  brave; 
The  bo\  OS  before  with  clappers  go,  and  filthie  noyses  make  ; 
The  sexten  beares  the  hght :  the  people  hereof  knowledge  take. 
And  downe  they  kneele  or  kisse  the  grounde,  their  hands  held 
Qp  abrod. 

And  knocking  on  Iheir  breattet»  they  make  thia  woodden  blocke 

a  god : 

And,  least  in  grave  he  should  remaine  without  some  companiOy 
The  singing  bread  is  layde  with  him,  for  more  idolatrie. 
The  priest  the  image  worships  first,  as  falleth  to  bis  turne. 
And  iranckencense,  and  sweet  perfumes,  before  the  breade  doth 
bume : 

With  tapers  all  the  people  come*  and  at  the  baniaxs  stay. 
Where  downe  npon  their  knees  they  ftllt  and  night  and  day  th^ 
pray, 

And  violets  and  every  kinde  of  flowres  about  the  grave 

They  straw,  and  bhng  in  all  their  giftes,  and  presents  that  they 

have : 

The  singing  men  their  dirges  chaunt,  as  if  some  guiltie  soule 
Were  buried  there,  and  thus  they  may  the  people  better  poule." 

[It  was  customary  in  Popiah  conntries,  on  Good  Friday,  tc 
erect  a  small  building  to  represent  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In 
this  they  put  the-  host,  and  set  a  person  to  watch  both  that 
night  and  the  next.  On  the  following  mornings  Tery  early» 
the  host  being  taken  ^oot«  Christ  is  risen.  This  ceremony 
was  formerly  used  in  En^and.  In  the  Chorchwardens'  Ao- 
coants  of  Abingdon^  co.  Berks^  1557>  is  the  entry,  to 
the  seztin  for  watching  the  sepnltore  two  nyghts,  Yiij.c;^."] 

GOOD  r&ISAY  CEOSS  BUNS. 

[The  following  corions  lines  are  found  in  Poor  Bobin'e 
Almanack  for  1733 : — 

"  Good  Friday  comes  this  month,  the  old  woman  runs 
With  one  or  two  a  penny  hot  erau  im$, 
Whose  virtue  is,  if  you  believe  whafs  said, 
Theyll  not  grow  moiddy  like  the  common  bread."] 
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Hutchinson,  in  his  Flistory  of  Northumberland,  following 
Bryant's  Analysis,  derives  the  Good  Friday  Bun  from  the 
sacred  cakes  whicli  were  ollered  at  the  Arkite  Temples, 
styled  Bonn,  and  presented  every  seventh  day.  Bryant  has 
also  the  following  passage  on  this  subject  :  The  offerings 
which  people  m  ancient  times  used  to  present  to  the  Gods 
were  generally  purchased  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple ; 
especially  every  species  of  consecrated  bread,  which  was 
denominated  accordingly.  One  Bpecies  of  sacred  bread  which 
used  to  be  offered  to  the  Gods,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
called  Boun.  The  Greeks,  who  changed  the  Nu  final  into  a 
Sifftna,  expressed  it  in  the  nominative  fiovs^  but  in  the  acca« 
^tive  more  tmly  Bonn,  fiovPi  Hesychins  speaks  of  the 
Boun,  and  describes  it  a  kind  of  cake  with  a  representation 
of  two  horns.  Julius  PoUnx  mentions  it  after  the  same  man- 
ner, a  sort  of  cake  with  horns.  Diogenes  Laertius,  speaking 
of  the  same  offering  being  made  by  Empedodes^  describes  the 
chief  ingredients  of  which  it  was  composed.  "  He  offered 
one  of  the  sacred  Liba,  called  a  Bouse,  which  was  made  of  fine 
flour  and  honey."  It  is  said  of  Cecrops  that  he  first  offered 
up  this  sort  of  sweet  bread.  Hence  we  may  judge  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  custom,  from  the  times  to  which  Cecrops  is  re- 
ferred. The  prophet  Jeremiah  takes  notice  of  this  kind  of 
offering,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  Jewish  women  at  Path- 
ros,  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  base  idolatry ;  in  all  which  their 
husbands  had  encouraged  them.  The  women,  in  their  ex- 
postulation upon  his  rebuke,  tell  him :  "  Did  we  make  her 
cakes  to  worship  her?"  Jerem.  xUv.  18,  19;  Tii.  18. 
"  Small  loaves  of  bread,"  Hutchinson  observes,  ''peculiar  in 
their  form,  being  long  and  sharp  at  both  sides,  are  called 
Buns."  These  he  derives  as  above,  and  concludes :  We 
only  retain  the  name  and  form  of  the  Boms  the  sacred  uses 
are  no  more." 

[In  several  counfies  a  small  loaf  of  bread  is  annually  baked 
on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  and  then  pat  by  till  me  same 
anniversary  in  the  ensuing  year.    This  bread  is  not  intended 

to  be  eaten,  but  to  be  used  as  a  medicine,  and  the  mode  of 
administering  it  is  by  grating  a  small  portion  of  it  into  water, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  panada.  It  is  believed  to  be  good  for 
many  disorders,  but  particularly  for  a  diarrhoea,  for  which  it 
is  considered  a  sovereign  remedy.    Some  years  ago,  a  cottager 
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lamented  that  her  poor  neighbour  must  certainly  die  of  this 
comolaint,  because  she  had  already  given  her  two  doses  of 
GkMa  Friday  bread  without  any  benefit.  No  information 
eoold  be  obtained  from  the  doctress  respecting  her  nostmm, 
bat  that  she  had  heard  old  fdka  say  that  it  was  a  gooA  tiling, 
and  that  she  always  made  it.] 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  July,  1783,  p. 
578,  speaking  of  Cross  Buns,  Saffron  Cakes,  or  Symnels,  in 
Passion  Week,  observes  that  **  these  being,  formerly  at  least, 
unleavened,  may  have  a  retrospect  to  the  unleavened  bread 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lamb  at  Easter  to  the 
Paschal  Lamb.**  These  are  constantly  marked  with  the 
form  of  the  cross.  Indeed,  the  country  people  in  the 
North  of  England  make,  with  a  knife,  many  little  cross- 
marks  on  their  cakes,  before  they  put  them  into  the  oven. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  too,  trifling  as  the  remark 
may  appear^  is  a  remnant  of  Popery.  Thus  also  persons 
who  cannot  write,  instead  of  signing  their  names,  are 
directed  to  make  their  marks,  which  is  generally  done  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  From  the  form  of  a  cross  at  ue  beginning 
of  a  hom4xK)k,  the  iJphabet  is  called  the  Christ-Cross  Row. 
The  cross  used  in  shop-books  Butler  seems  to  derive  from 
the  same  origin  :— 

And  some  against  all  idolizing 

The  cross  in  shop-books,  or  baptizing.*'* 

^It  is  an  old  behef  that  the  observance  of  the  custom  of 
eating  buns  on  Oood  Friday  protects  the  house  from  fire,  and 
sevexal  other  virtues  are  attributed  to  these  buns.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  pastry-cooks  and  bakers  vied  with 
each  other  for  excellenee  in  making  hot  cross-buns ;  the  de- 
mand has  decreased^  and  so  has  the  quality  of  the  buns.  But 
d^e  great  place  of  attraction  fbr  bun-eaters  at  that  time  was 
Chelsea ;  for  there  were  the  two  ''royal  bim-houses.*'  Before 

'  The  round  0  of  a  milk-score  is,  if  I  mistal^e  not,  also  marked  with  a 
cross  for  a  shilling,  though  uiDOted  by  Lluellia  (Poems,  1679,  p.  40),  in 
the  following  passage 

 "  By  what  happe 

The  fat  harlot  of  the  tappe 
Writes,  at  night  and  at  noone. 
For  a  tester  half  a  rnoone, 
And  a  great  round  0/or  a  tMUmgJ* 
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and  along  the  whole  length  of  the  lon(^  front  of  each  stood 
a  flat-roofed  neat  wooden  portico  or  piazza  of  the  width  of 

the  footpath,  beneath  which  shelter    from  summer's  heat  and 

winter's  cold"  crowds  of  persons  assembled  to  scramble  for 
a  chance  of  purchasing  ''royal  hot  cross  Chelsea  buns,"  j 
w  itliiu  a  reasonable  time  ;  and  several  hundreds  of  square 
black  tins,  with  dozens  of  hot  buns  on  each  tin,  were  disposed 
of  in  every  hour  from  a  little  after  six  in  the  moniiiifr  till 
after  the  same  period  in  the  evening  of  Good  Friday.  Those 
who  knew  what  was  good  better  than  new-comers,  gave  the 
preference  to  the  old  original  royal  bun-house/'  which  had 
been  a  bun-house  "  ever  since  it  was  a  honse,"  and  at  which 
"  the  king  himself  once  stopped/'  and  who  could  say  as  much 
for  the  other?  This  was  the  conclusive  tale  at  the  door^  and 
from  within  the  doors,  of  the  ^'old  original  bun-house." 
Alas !  and  alack  I  there  is  that  house  now»  and  there  is  the 
house  that  was  opened  as  its  rival ;  but  where  are  ye  who 
contributed  to  their  renown  and  custom  among  the  ap- 
prentices and  journeymen,  and  the  little  comfortable  trades- 
men of  the  metropolis,  and  their  wives  and  children,  where 
are  ye  ?  With  thee  hath  the  fame  of  Chelsea  buns  departed, 
and  the  "royal  bun-houses"  are  little  more  distinguished 
than  the  humble  graves  wherein  ye  rest. — Hone,} 


EASTER  EVE. 

Various  superstitions  crept  in  by  degrees  among  the  rites 

of  this  eve  ;  such  as  putting  out  all  the  fires  in  churches 
and  kindling  them  anew  from  flint,  blessing  the  Easter  Wax, 
&c.  They  are  described  by  Hospinian,  in  the  poetical  lan- 
guage of  Naogeorgus,  in  his  Popish  Kingdom,"  thus  trans- 
lated by  Grooge : — 

**  On  Esster  Bve  tiie  fire  sU  Is  qaeneht  in  every  place, 
And  fresh  againefiomout  the  flint  is  fetcht  with  aolemne  grace: 

The  priest  doth  halow  this  against  great  daungers  many  one, 
A  brande  whereof  doth  every  man  i;dth  greedie  minde  take  home, 
That,  when  the  fearefull  stornie  appearcs,  or  tempest  hiack  ariae, 
By  lighting  this  he  safe  may  be  from  stroke  of  hurtful  akiea* 
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A  ttpcr  great,  the  Pas^chall  namde,  with  niusicke  then  they  blesse, 
And  franrki'iicense  lierein  they  prirke,  for  greater  holynesse  ; 
This  hurnL'tli  night  and  (hiy  as  H^rno  of  Christ  that  conquerde  heJi, 
As  if  so  be  this  fooHsh  toye  ^>utti^eth  this  to  tell. 
Then  doth  the  bishop  or  the  priest  the  water  halow  straight, 
That  for  their  baptisme  Is  resenrde :  for  now  no  more  of  waiglit 
Is  that  they  usde  the  yeare  before ;  nor  can  they  any  more 
Young  children  christen  with  the  same,  as  they  have  done  before. 
With  wondrous  pomp  and  furniture  amid  the  rhnrch  they  go, 
With  candles,  crosses,  l)ann."rs,  chrisnie,  and  ()\  le  appoynted  tho' : 
Nine  times  about  the  font  thev  niarche,  and  on  the  Saintes  do  call 
Then  still  at  length  they  stande,  and  straight  the  priest  begins 
wiiliall. 

And  thrise  the  water  doth  he  touche,  and  crosses  thereon  make ; 
Here  bigge  and  barbrous  wordes  he  speakes,  to  make  the  Devill 

quake ; 

And  holsome  waters  conjureth,  and  foolishly  doth  dresse, 
Supposing  holyar  that  to  make  which  God  before  did  blesso* 
And  after  this  his  candle  than  he  thriistr'th  in  the  fioode, 
And  thrice  he  breathesi  thereou  with  breath  that  stinkes  of  former 
foode. 

And  making  here  an  end,  his  chrisme  he  poureth  thereupon, 
The  people  staring  hereat  stande  amazed  every  one; 
Beleaving  that  great  powre  is  given  to  this  water  here. 

By  gaping  of  these  learned  men,  and  audi  like  trifling  gere. 
Therefore  in  vessels  brought  they  draw,  and  home  they  carie  some 
Against  the  c:rieves  that  to  themselves  or  to  their  beastcs  may  come. 
Then  clappers  ceasse,  and  belles  are  set  againe  at  libertee, 
And  herewithal  the  hungrie  times  of  fasting  ended  bee/' 

On  Eaater  Even  it  wag  cnstomary  in  oar  own  country  to 
light  the  chnrches  with  what  were  called  Paschal  Tapers.  In 
Coates's  History  of  Reading,  1802,  p.  131,  under  Church- 
wardens' Accounts,  we  find  the  subsequent  entry,  1559 : 
"Paid  for  makynge  of  tlie  Paschall  and  the  Funte  Taper, 
5s,  Sd,**  A  note  on  this  observes,  **  The  Pascal  taper  was 
usually  very  large.  In  155/  the  Pascal  taper  for  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster  was  300  ])()unds  weight." 

The  Cotton i an  MS.  Galba  E.  iv.  f.  28,  gives  the  following 
assize  for  the  diiferent  sorts  of  candies  used  anciently  in  the 
sacristy  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury:  ^'Cereus  Paschalis 
oontinere  debet  cec.  libr.  Cereus  ad  fontes  x.  libr.  Cereus 
super  hastam,  j.  libr.  Cerei  ad  septem  brachia,  1.  libr.,  viz. 
irj.  qoibus  vij.  libr.  et  septimos  in  medio,  yiij.  libr." 

In  the  ancient  annual  Chnrch  Disbursements  of  St.  Mary* 
at-Hill,  in  the  City  of  London^  I  find  the  following  article : 
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For  a  qaarter  of  coles  for  the  hallowed  fire  on  Easter  Eve, 
6^."'  Al8o»  "To  the  clerk  and  sexton,  for  two  men  fo 
watching  the  Sepulchre  from  Oood  Friday  to  Easter  Eve,  and 
for  their  meate  and  drinke,  I4d,**  I  find  also  in  the  Church- 
wardens' Accounts,  ibid.  5th  Henry  YI.,  the  following  entries : 
**  For  the  Sepulchre,  for  divers  naylis  and  wyres  and  glu,  9d. 
oh.  Also  payd  to  Thomas  Juynur  for  makyng  of  the  Siuue 
Sepulchre,  is.  Also  payd  for  bokernm  for  penons,  and  for 
tiie  niakynge,  22d,  Also  payd  for  betyng  and  stcynynge  of 
the  penons,  For  a  pcce  of  tnnber  to  the  newe  Pascall,  '2s. 
Also  payd  for  a  dysh  of  peuter  for  the  Paskall,  8d»  Also 
payd  for  pynnt's  of  iron  for  the  same  Pascall,  4c?. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  custom  of  watching  the 
Sepulchre  at  Easter.  In  Coates's  Hist,  of  Reading,  p.  130, 
under  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  we  read,  sub  anno  1558  : 

Paide  to  Boeer  Brock  for  watching  of  the  Sepulchre,  Sd, 
Paid  more  to  the  said  Roger  for  syses  and  ooUes,  3dJ*  With 
this  note ;  This  was  a  ceremony  used  in  churches  in  re- 
membrance of  the  soldiers  watching  the  Sepulchre  of  our 
Saviour.  We  find  in  the  preceding  accounts,  the  old  Sepul- 
chre and  *the  toumbe  of  brycke'  had  been  sold.*'  The 
accounts  alluded  to  arc  at  p.  128,  and  run  thus:  "1551. 
Keccyvid  of  Henry  More  for  the  Sepulcher,  xiij«.  iiijc?.  Re- 
ceyvid  of  John  Webbe  for  the  toumbe  of  brycke,  xij^.'* 
Under  1499,  p.  214,  we  read,  "Imprimis,  payed  for  wakyng 
of  the  Sepulcre,  viij^/.  It.  payed  for  a  H.  of  encens,  xijr/.** 
raid  under  Recypt,  **  It.  rec.  at  Estur  for  the  Pascall, 
xxxvii*."  Ibid.  p.  216,  under  1507  are  the  following: — "It. 
paied  to  Sybel  Derling  for  nayles  for  the  Sepulcre,  and 
for  rosyn  to  the  Resurrection  play,  i^d,  oh.  It.  paied  to 
John  Cokks  for  wryting  off  the  Fest  of  Jhesus,  and  for  v). 
hedds  and  herds  to  the  church.  It.  paid  a  carter  for  carry- 
ing of  pypys  and  hogahedds  into  the  Forhury,  ijd.  It.  paid  to 
the  laborers  in  the  Forhury  for  setting  up  off  the  polls  foirdie 
scaphoid,  ixd.  It.  paied  for  bred,  ale,  and  here,  that  longyd 
to  the  pleye  in  the  Forbury,  ij*.  It.  payed  for  the  ij. 
Boks  of  the  Fest  of  Jhesu  and  tlie  Vyaytacyon  of  our  Lady, 
ij^.  viij(f.    1508.   It  payed  to  Water  Barton  for  xxL  wex 

>  In  a  Short  Description  of  Antichrist,  &c.  already  quoted  at  p.  152, 
the  author  censures,  among  other  Popish  customs, "  the  hakwyng  qffitn* 
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for  a  psMiIl  pic.  le  It.  yd.  Sumraa  viij^.  '\\\}d.  It.  pa^ed  fef 
one  li«  of  grene  flowr  to  the  foreteid  paacall,  \]d,  ibid.  p. 
214,  1499, — ^It.rec.  of  the  gaderyng  of  the  Btage-play,  xvij«. 
It.  payed  for  the  pascall  bason,  and  the  hanging  of  the  same, 
xviij*.  It.  payed  fur  making  lenger  Mr.  Smyth's  molde, 
vith  a  Judas  for  the  pascall,  \'id.  It.  payed  for  the  pas- 
call  and  tlie  foute  taper  to  M.  JSrnyth,  iiij*.**  St.  Giles's 
parish,  1519>— *'Paid  for  making  a  Judas  for  the  pascall^ 

Among  the  ancient  annual  Disbursements  of  the  Church  of 
8t*  Mary-at-Uill,  1  find  the  following  entry  againat  Jblaster  z-^ 

MTlnrce  groat  garlands  for  the  croues,  of  roses  andl  „ 

lavender       .  >S«. 

Three  dozen  other  garlands  for  the  quire    .  .J 

The  same  also  occurs  in  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts, 
1512.  Also,  among  the  Church  Disbursements,  in  the  Wax- 
Chandler's  Accompt,  for  making  the  pascal  at  Ester, 
2s.  Hd. — For  garnishing  8  torches  on  Corpus  Christi  day, 
2s,  Sd:*  Ibid.  1486,  "At  Ester,  for  the  howalyn  people  for 
the  pascal,  11#.  5c?."  < 

[During  the  last  century  it  was  the  costom  in  Dorsetshire 
on  £a8ter  Ere  for  boys  to  form  a  procession  bearing  rough 
torches,  and  a  small  black  flag,  chanting  the  following 
lines,— 

» 

**  Wr  fasterl  in  the  light, 
For  this  is  the  night." 

This  custom  was  no  doubt  a  relic  of  the  Popish  ceremo- 
nies formerly  in  Yogue  at  this  season. j 

'  *' To  houl  over  the  pascal"  is  mentioned  among  the  customs  of  the 
Romau  GathoUcs  censured  by  John  Bale  in  his  Declaration  of  Bonner's 
Articles,"  1664,  f.  19. 

*  A  moie  particular  accomit  of  the  ceremony  of  llie  Holy  Sepnlclae,  as 
used  in  this  and  other  countries,  will  be  found  in  the  Vetusta  Monu- 
menta  of  the  Society  of  Antiqiisries,  in  the  letter-press  of  toL  iii.  pL 
31,32. 
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EASTER  DAY.' 

[The  day  before  Easter  Day  is  in  some  parts  called  "Holy 
Saturday.'*  On  the  eveniiiu;  of  this  day,  in  the  middle  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland,  great  preparations  are  made  for  the  finish- 
ing of  Lent.  Many  a  fat  hen  and  dainty  piece  of  bacon  i» 
put  into  the  pot,  by  the  cotter's  ivife»  about  eight  or  nine 
o'clock,  and  woe  be  to  the  person  ^ho  should  taste  it  before 
the  coc^  crows.  At  twelve  is  heard  the  clapping  of  hands, 
and  the  joyous  laugh,  mixed  with  an  Irish  phrase  which 
signifies  *'oat  with  the  Lent:"  all  is  merriment  for  a  few 
hours,  when  they  retire,  and  rise  about  four  o'clock  to  see  the 
sun  dance  in  honour  of  the  Resurrection.  This  ignorant  cus- 
tom is  not  confined  to  the  humble  labourer  and  his  farailv, 
but  is  scrupulously  observed  by  many  highly  respectable  and 
wealthy  families,  difl'erent  members  of  whom  I  have  luanl 
as;sert  positively  (hat  they  had  seen  the  sun  dance  on  £aster 
mornin«:^.] 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  learned  author  of  the  Vulgar 
Errors,  has  left  us  the  following  quaint  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sun-dancing  :  ''We  shall  not,  I  hope,"  says  he,  dis- 
parage the  Resurrection  of  our  Redeemer,  if  we  say  that  the 
sun  doth  not  dance  on  £aster  Day :  and  though  we  would 

'  Easter  is  so  called  from  the  Saxon  Oitfer,  to  rise,  being  the  day  >f 
Christ's  Resurrecuuii  ;  or  as  others  think,  from  one  of  the  Saxon  god- 
desses called  Easter,  whom  they  always  worshipped  at  this  season. 
Wheatly  on  the  Common  Prayer,  p.  228.  See  also  Gale's  Court  of  the 
Genti]et»  b.  IL  c.  2.  Or,  perhaps,  from  the  An§^o-Sazon  yfv,  a  itorm, 
the  time  of  Easter  being  subject  to  the  continual  recurrence  of  tem« 
pestuous  weather.  A  Sermo  brevit,  in  the  Liber  Festivalis,  MS.  Cotton 
Ciaud.  A.  ii.  of  the  time  of  lirnry  the  Sixth,  upon  Easter  Sunday,  be- 
gins  "  Gode  men  and  wommen,  os  36  knowe  alle  welle,  this  day  is  called 
in  some  place  Astur  Day,  and  in  some  place  Pascli  Day,  and  in  some 
place  Goddus  Sounday.  lilt  is  callde  Asturday  as  Kaiidulmasse  Day  of 
Kandulles,  and  Palme  Souunday  of  Palmes,  ifor  wolnoz  in  uche  place  hit 
is  the  maner  this  day  for  to  done  fyre  onte  of  the  houce  at  the  Astur 
that  hath  bene  all  the  wyntur  brente  wyt  fuyre  and  blakud  with  smoke, 
hit  schal  this  day  bene  arayed  with  grene  msches  and  swete  floures 
strowde  alle  aboute,  schewyng  a  heygbe  ensaumpal  to  alle  men  and  wOni- 
men  that  ry^te  os  thei  machen  clene  the  houce,  alle  withine  bering  owte 
the  fyre  and  strawing  thare  flowres,  ryste  so  je  achuide  clansou  the  houce 
of  30ure  sowle." 

II 
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viUingly  assent  unto  any  sympathetical  exultation,  yet  we 
cannot  conceive  therein  any  more  than  a  tropical  expression. 
Whether  any  such  motion  there  was  in  that  day  wherein 

Christ  ariseci.  Scripture  hath  not  revealed,  which  hath  been 
pmictual  in  other  records  conccrniug  solitary  miracles  ;  and 
the  Areopagite  that  was  amazed  at  the  eclipse,  took  no  notice 
of  this ;  and,  if  metaphorical  expressions  go  so  far,  we  may 
be  bold  to  affirm,  not  only  that  one  sun  danced,  but  two 
arose  that  day  ;  that  liirht  appeared  at  his  nativity,  and  dark- 
ness at  his  death,  and  yet  a  light  at  both  ;  for  even  that 
darkness  was  a  light  unto  the  Gentiles,  illamiuated  by  that 
obscurity.  Tiiat  was  the  first  time  the  sun  set  above  the 
horizon.  Tiiat,  although  there  were  darkness  above  the 
earth,  yet  there  was  light  beneath  it»  nor  dare  we  say  that 
Hett  was  dark  if  he  were  in  it." 

In  the  Countiy-man's  Counsellor,  by  E.  P.  PhiL  1633,  p. 
220»  is  the  following  note : — Likewise  it  is  observed,  that 
if  the  sunne  shine  on  Easter  Day,  it  shines  on  Whitsunday 
likewise,**  The  following  is  an  answer  to  a  query  in  the 
Athenian  Oracle,  ii.  J  18  :  **  Why  does  the  sun  at  his  rising 
play  more  on  Easter  day  than  Whitsunday? — The  matter 
of  fact  IS  an  old,  weak,  superstitious  error,  and  the  sun 
neither  plays  nor  works  on  Easter  day  more  than  any  other. 
It's  true,  it  may  sometimes  happen  to  shine  brighter  that 
morning  than  any  other;  but,  if  it  does,  'tis  purely  acci- 
dental. In  some  parts  of  England,  they  call  it  the  lamb- 
playing,  which  they  look  for  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises  in  some 
dear  spring  or  water,  and  is  nothing  but  the  pretty  reflection 
it  makes  from  the  water,  which  they  may  find  at  any  time,  if 
the  sun  rises  clear,  and  they  themselves  early,  and  unpreju- 
diced with  fancnr."  In  a  rare  book,  entitled  Becreation  for 
Ingenious  Head  Pieces,  1667>  I  find  this  popular  notion 
alluded  to  in  an  old  ballad : — 

"  But  Dick,  she  dances  mch  a  10^, 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 
is  half  so  fine  a  sight." 

[Sir  Walter  Scott  introduces  a  similar  image  applied  to  the 
leflection  of  the  moon  in  the  water,— 

"  The  stag  at  eve  had  drmik  liis  fill, 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Mouan's  rUL"2 
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In  the  British  Apollo,  i  708,  vol.  i.  No.  40,  we  read : — 

Old  wives,  Phcebus,  say 

That  on  Easter  Day 
To  the  musick  o'  th*  spheres  you  do  caper. 

If  the  fact,  sir,  be  true, 
Pray  let's  the  cause  know, 

When  you  have  any  room  in  your  Paper. 

A.   The  old  wives  get  merry, 
M'itfa  spic'd  ale  or  sherry, 
On  Easter,  whiefa  niakes  them  romanoe : 

And  whilst  in  a  rout 
Their  hrains  whirl  about. 
They  fiincy  we  caper  and  dance." 

I  have  heard  of,  when  a  boy,  and  cannot  positively  say  from 
remembrance,  whether  I  have  not  seen  tried,  an  ingenious 
method  of  making  an  artificial  sun  dance  on  Easter  !Sund?  v. 
A  vessel  full  of  water  was  set  out  in  the  open  air,  in  which 
the  reflected  sun  seemed  to  dance,  from  the  tremulous  motion 
of  the  water*  This  will  remind  tlie  classical  scholar  of  a 
beautiful  simile  in  the  Loves  of  Medea  and  Jason,  in  the 
Argonautics  of  ApoUonius  Ehodms,  where  it  is  aptly  applied 
to  the  wayering  reflections  of  a  lovesick  maiden. 

**  Reflected  from  the  sun's  far  cooler  ray, 
As  quiv'ring  beams  from  tossing  water  })lay 
(Pour'd  by  some  maid  into  her  heeclien  howl), 
And  ceaseless  vibrate  as  the  swellings  roll, 
So  heav'd  the  passions,"  &e. 

In  Lysons's  BnvijroiiB  of  London,  i.  230^  amongst  his  ex- 
tracts from  the  Churchwardens'  and  Chamberlains'  Books  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  are  the  following  entries  concerning 
some  of  the  ancient  doings  on  Easter  Day : — 

5  Hen.  VIII.    For  thred  for  the  Resurrection       .    ,  0    0  i 

For  three  yerds  of  Dornek^  lor  a  pleyer's  coat,  and  the 

makyng  0  13 

12  Hen.  VIII.  Paid  for  a  skin  of  parchifient  and  gun- 
powder, for  the  play  on  Baster  Day      •      «  .008 

For  brede  and  ale  for  them  that  made  the  stage,  and 
other  things  belonging  to  the  pUy       .      •  •012 

'  A  coarse  aort  of  damask. 
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By  a  subsequent  entiy  these  pageantries  seem  to  have  been 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1565* 
"Rec^  of  the  players  of  the  stage  at  Easter,  1/.  28.  \  [d."' 

Barnabe  Googe,  in  his  adaptation  of  Naogeorgns,  has  thus 
preserved  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  in  the  Popish  Kingdome, 
f.  62  :— 

At  midnight  then  with  careful!  minde  they  up  to  mattens  ries, 
The  Clarke  doth  come,  and  after  him,  the  Priest  with  staring  eie^ 
At  midnight  itrait,  not  tarying  tin  the  daylight  doe  appeere. 
Some  gettes  in  flesh,  and,  glutton  lyke,  they  feede  upon  their  eheere* 
They  rost  their  flesh,  and  enitardes  grnt,  and  egget  and  ladlih  store. 
And  trifles,  clouted  creame,  and  cheese,  and  whatsoever  more 
At  first  thpy  list  to  eate,  they  hring  into  the  temple  straight, 
That  so  the  Priest  may  halow  them  with  wordes  of  wond'rous 
waight. 

The  friers  besides,  and  pelting  priestes,  from  house  to  house  do  roame, 
Beceyving  gaine  of  every  roan  that  this  will  have  at  home. 
Some  raddith  rooiu  this  day  doe  take  before  all  other  meate, 
Against  the  quartan  ague,  and  such  other  sieknette  great. 
Straight  after  this  into  the  field r>  they  walke  to  take  the  viewe, 
And  to  their  woontedlife  they  £sU,  and  bid  the  reast  adewe." 

In  the  Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Book,  from  Wytton- 
burge,  by  Nicholas  Dorcastor,  1554,  in  the  form  of  **  the 
halowing  of  the  Pascal  Lambej  e^^ef  and  herbes,  on 
Easter  Daye,"  the  following  passage  oocms :  "  0  God !  who 
art  the  Maker  of  all  fleah,  who  gavest  commaundmenta  unto 
Noe  and  his  sods  concerning  cleane  and  uncleane  beaates, 
who  hast  also  permitted  mankind  to  eate  dean  four-footed 
beastes  even  a»  egge%  and  preen  herbt/*  The  form  concludes 
with  the  following  rubrick  :  Afterwards,  let  al  be  sprinkled 
with  holye  water  and  censed  by  the  priest."  Dugdale,  in  his 
Origines  Jaridiciales,  p.  276,  speaking  of  Gray's  Inn  Com- 
mons, says  : — "In  23  Eliz.  (7  Maii)  there  was  an  agreemeut 
at  the  cupboard  by  Mr.  Attorney  of  the  Duchy  and  all  the 
Readers  then  present,  that  the  dinner  on  Good  Friday,  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  made  at  tlie  cost  and  charges  of 
the  chief  cook,  should  thenceforth  be  made  at  the  costs  of  the 
house,  with  like  provision  as  it  had  been  before  that  time. 
And  Hkewise,  whereas,  they  had  used  to  have  epffs  and  green 

«w*  on  Easter  Dag,  after  service  and  communion^  for  those 
j^ntlemen  who  came  to  breakfast,  that  in  like  manner  they 
auould  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  hoaae.*' 
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A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  July  1/83,  p.  5/8, 
conjectures  that  **  the  flowers,  with  which  many  churches  are 
ornamented  on  Easter  Day,  are  most  probably  intended  as 
emblems  of  the  Resurrection,  having  just  risen  again  from 
the  earth,  in  which,  during  the  severity  of  winter,  they  seem 
to  have  been  buried." 

[Every  person  must  have  some  part  of  hi5?  dress  new  on 
Easter  Day,  or  he  will  have  no  good  fortune  that  year. 
Another  Baying  is  that  unless  that  condition  be  fulfrlled,  the 
birds  are  likely  to  spoil  your  clothes.  This  is  alluded  to  in 
Poor  Robin : — 

"  At  Easter  let  your  clothes  be  new 
Or  tUe  be  sure  you  will  it  rue." 

So  says  Mr.  Barnes*  the  Dorsetshire  poet« — 

"  Laste  Easter  I  put  on  my  blue 
Frock  cuoat,  the  vust  time,  vier  new; 
Wi'  yaller  buttons  aal  o'  brass, 
That  glitter'd  in  the  zun  lik  glass ; 
Bekiaze  *twer  Easter  Zuuday.^J 

The  Festival,  1511,  f.  36,  says,  "This  day  is  called,  in 
many  places,  Godde's  Sondaye  :  ye  knowe  well  that  it  is  the 
maner  at  this  daye  to  do  the  fyre  out  of  the  iiall,  and  the 
blacke  wynter  brondes,  and  all  thynges  that  is  foule  with 
fume  and  smoke  shall  be  done  awaye,  and  there  the  fyre  was 
fthall  be  gayly  arayed  with  fayre  floures,  and  strewed  with 
grene  rysshes  all  aboute/'  In  Nicholses  Illustrations  of  An- 
cient Manners  and  Expences*  1797,  in  the  Churehwardens' 
Accompts  of  St.  Martin  Ontwich,  London,  under  the  year 
1525  is  the  following  item: — *lPaid  for  brame  ageynst 
Ester,  )d*' 

There  was  an  ancient  custom  at  Twickenham,"  according 

to  Lysons,  "of  dividing  two  great  cakes  in  the  church  upon 
Easter  Day  among  the  young  people  ;  but  it  being  looked 
upon  as  a  superstitious  relick,  it  was  ordered  by  Parliament, 
1645,  that  the  parishioners  should  forbear  that  custom,  and, 
instead  thereof,  buy  loaves  of  bread  for  the  poor  of  the  parish 
with  the  money  that  should  have  bought  the  cakes.  It 
appears  that  the  sum  of  11,  per  annum  is  still  charged  upon 
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the  vicarage  for  the  purpose  of  buying  penny  loaves  for  |ioor 
children  on  the  Thursday  after  Easter.  Within  the  memory 
of  man  they  were  thrown  horn  the  chorch-ateeple  to  be 
scrambled  for ;  a  custom  which  prerailed  also  some  time  ago 
at  Paddington,  and  is  not  yet  totally  abolished.** 

Hasted,  in  his  Hbtory  of  Kent,  iii.  66,  speaking  of  Bidden- 
den»  tells  ns  that  twenty  acres  of  land,  called  the  Bread 
and  Cheese  Land,  lying  in  five  pieces,  were  given  by  persons 
unknown,  the  yearly  rents  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor 
ot  this  parish.  This  is  yearly  done  on  Easter  Sunday,  in 
the  afternoon,  in  GOO  cakes,  each  of  which  have  the  figures 
of  two  women  impressed  on  them,  and  are  given  to  all  such 
as  attend  the  church ;  and  270  loaves,  weighing  three  pounds 
and  a  half  a-piece,  to  which  latter  is  added  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  cheese,  are  given  to  the  parishioners  only»  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  a  Tulgar  tradition  in  these  parts,  that  the 
Kgures  on  the  cakes  represent  the  donors  of  this  gift,  being 
two  women,  twins,  who  were  joined  together  in  their  bodies, 
and  lived  together  so  tUl  thqr  were  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age.  But  this  seems  without  foundation.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  the  gift  of  two  maidens  of  the 
name  of  Preston ;  and  that  the  print  of  the  women  on  the 
cakes  has  taken  place  only  within  these  fifty  years,  and  were 
made  to  represent  two  poor  widows,  as  the  general  objects  of 
a  charitable  benefaction."  An  engraving  of  one  of  these 
cakes  will  be  found  in  Hone*s  Every  Day  Book,  ii.  443. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  collection  of  Carols  in 
Douce' s  collection, — 

**  Sooae  at  Easter  cometl  AMnya, 
With  hotter,  cheese,  and  a  imuay 

which  reminds  one  of  th^  passage  in  the  Oxford  Sausage, 
p.  22,— 

Ott  Easter  Suaday  he  the  iradding  seen, 
To  which  the  tmuey  lendt  het  wSber  greeH," 

On  Easter  Sunday,  as  I  learnt  from  a  clergyman  of  York- 
shire, the  young  men  in  the  villages  of  that  county  have  a 
custom  of  taking  off  the  young  girls'  bucklea.  On  Easter 
Monday  young  men's  shoes  and  buckles  are  taken  off  by  the 
young  women.    On  the  Wednesday  they  are  redeemed  by 
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little  pe  uniary  forfeits,  out  of  which  an  entertainment,  calle»l 
a  Tanse/  Cake,  is  made,  with  dancing.  An  account  of  this 
custom  at  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire,  occurs  in  the  Gentleman's 
iMuiraziiie  for  August  1790,  p.  719,  where  it  is  added,  that, 
**sonie  years  ago  no  traveller  could  pass  the  town  without 
being  stopped,  and  having  his  spurs  taken  away,  unless  re- 
deemed by  a  little  moneyi  which  is  the  only  way  to  have 
your  buckles  returned." 

The  following  is  from  Seward's  Anecdotes  of  some  dis- 
tinguished Persons,  i.  35.  Charles  (the  Filth)  whilst  he 
was  in  possession  of  his  regal  dignity,  thought  so  slightly  of 
itf  that  when,  one  day,  in  passing  through  a  Tillage  in  Spain, 
he  met  a  peasant  who  was  dressed  with  a  tin  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  a  spit  in  his  hand  for  a  truncheon,  as  the  Easter 
King  (according  to  the  custom  of  that  great  festival  in  Spain), 
who  told  the  Emperor  that  he  should  take  off  his  hat  to 
him  :  *  My  good  friend,'  replied  the  rrince,  '  I  wish  you  joy 
of  your  new  office :  you  will  find  it  a  very  troublesome  one, 
I  can  assure  you.*  " 

A  superstitious  practice  appears  to  have  prevailed  upon  the 
Continent,  of  abstaining  from  flesh  on  Easter  Sunday,  to 
escape  a  fever  for  the  whole  year.  I  know  not  whether  it 
ever  reached  this  island.  It  was  condemned  by  the  Provin- 
cial Council  of  Rheims,  in  1583,  and  by  that  of  Toulouse  in 
1590.    (Traits  des  Superstitions,  1679,  i.  319,  320.) 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Antiquarian  Repertory, 
1780,  iii.  44,  from  the  MS.  Collection  of  Aubrey,  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  dated  1678 :  The  first  dish 
that  was  brought  up  to  the  table  on  Easter  Day  was  a  red- 
herring  riding  away  on  horseback ;  i.  e.  a  herring  ordered  by 
the  cook  something  after  the  likeness  of  a  man  on  horseback, 
set  in  a  com  sallad.  The  custom  of  eating  a  gammon  of 
bacon  at  Easter,  which  is  still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of 
England,  was  founded  on  this,  viz.  to  shew  their  abhorrence 
to  Judaism  at  that  solemn  commemoration  of  our  Lord's 
Resurrection." 
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EASTER  EGGS ;  commonly  called  PASCHE,  or  PASTE  EGGS. 

[In  the  North  of  England  it  is  still  the  custom  to  send  re- 
ciprocal presents  of  eggs^  at  Easter  to  the  children  of  families 
respectively  betwixt  whom  any  intimacy  exists.  The  modes 
adopted  to  prepare  the  e^^^s  for  presentation  are  the  follow- 
ing :  there  may  be  others  which  have  escaped  my  recoUectioii. 
The  eggs  being  immersed  in  hot  water  for  a  few  momenta, 
the  end  of  a  ebmmon  tallow  candle  is  made  nse  of  to  in- 
scribe the  names  of  individuals,  dates  of  particular  events,  &c. 
The  warmth  of  the  egg  renders  this  a  very  easy  process. 
Thus  inscribed,  the  egg  is  placed  in  a  pan  of  hot  water, 
saUuated  with  cochineal,  or  other  dye-woods ;  the  part  over 
which  the  tallow  has  beta  passed  is  impervious  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  dye  ;  and  consequently  when  the  egg  is  remoYecl 
ftrom  the  pan,  there  appears  no  discoloration  of  the  egg 
where  the  inscription  has  been  traced,  but  the  egg  presents  a 
white  inscription  on  a  coloured  ground.  The  colour  of 
course  depends  upon  the  taste  of  the  person  who  prepared 
the  egg  ;  but  usually  much  variety  of  colour  is  made  use  of. 
Another  method  of  ornamenting  "pace  eggs"  is,  however, 
much  neater,  although  more  laborious,  than  that  with  the 
tallow  candle.  The  egg  being  dyed,  it  may  be  decorated  in 
a  verr  pretty  mannerTby  means  of  a  penknife,  with  which 
ihe  dye  may  be  scraped  off,  leaving  the  design  white,  on 
a  coloured  ground.  An  egg  is  frequently  divided  into  com- 
partments, which  are  filled  up  according  to  the  taste  and 
akill  of  the  designer.  Generally  one  compartment  contains 
the  name,  and  (being  young  and  unsophisticated)  also  the 

'  The  learned  Court  de  Gebelin,  in  his  Religious  Histon'  of  the  Caleu- 
dar,  iv.  251,  informs  us  that  this  custom  of  ^ving  eggs  at  Easter  is  to 
he  traced  up  to  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Gauls,  Greeks,  Romans,  &c.,  among  all  of  whom  au  egg  was  au  emblem 
of  the  Qnivene,  the  work  of  the  topreme  Divinity.  Coles,  in  his  Lathi 
Dlctionsiy,  renden  the  Ptoeh,  or  Easter  Bgg,  by  0mm  Poiehak,  ero- 
ceum,  teu  hUeum,  It  Is  plain,  from  hence,  that  he  was  aoquainted  with 
the  custom  of  dying  or  staining  of  eggs  at  this  season.  Ainsworth  leaves 
oat  these  two  epithets,  calling  it  singly  Ovum  Paschale.  I  presume  he 
knew  nothing  of  this  ancient  custom,  and  has  therefore  omitted  the 
croreum  and  Meum,  because  it  is  probable  he  did  not  understand  thenu 
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acre  of  the  party  for  whom  the  egg  is  intended.  In  another 
ia  perhaps  a  landscape  ;  and  sometimes  a  Cupid  is  found  lark- 
ing in  a  third :  so  that  these  pace  eggs"  become  very  useful 
aujdliaries  to  the  missives  of  St.  Valentine.  Nothing  is 
more  common  in  some  northern  villages  than  to  see  a 
number  of  these  eggs  preserved  very  carefully  in  the  comer- 
capboard;  each  egg  being  the  occupant  of  a  deep  long- 
Bteouned  ale-glass,  through  which  the  inscription  could  be 
read  without  removing  it.  Probably  many  of  these  eggs 
now  remain  in  Cumberland,  which  would  aflTord  as  good 
evidence  of  dates  in  a  court  of  justice  as  a  tombstone  or  a 
family  Bible.  It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  the  majority  ' 
of  pace  eggs  are  simply  dyed  or  dotted  with  tallow  to  present 
a  piebald  or  bird's-eye  appearance.  These  are  designed  for 
the  junior  boys,  who  have  not  began  to  participate  in  the 
pleasures  of  "  a  bended  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows,*'  a 
flaming  torcb^  or  a  heart  and  a  true  lover's  knot.  These 
plainer  specimens  are  seldom  promoted  to  the  dimity  of  the 
ale-glass  or  the  comer-cupboard.  Instead  of  bemg  handed 
down  to  posterity,  they  are  hurled  to  swift  destruction.  In 
the  process  of  dying  they  are  boiled  pretty  hard,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent inconvenience  if  crashed  in  the  hand  or  the  poocet. 
But  the  strength  of  the  shell  constitutes  the  chief  glory  of  a 
pace  egg,  whose  owner  aspires  only  to  the  conquest  of  a 
rival  youth.  Holding  his  egg  in  his  hand,  he  challenges  a 
companion  to  give  blow  for  blow.  Que  of  the  eggs  is  sure 
to  be  broken,  and  its  shattered  remains  are  the  spoil  of  the 
conqueror,  who  is  instantly  invested  with  the  title  of  **a 
cock  of  one,  two,  three,"  &c.,  in  proportion  as  it  may  have 
fractured  his  antagonists'  eggs  in  the  conflict.  A  successful 
egg  iu  a  contest  with  one  which  had  previously  gained 
honours  adds  to  its  number  the  reckoning  of  its  vanquished 
foe.  An  egg  which  is  "  a  cock''  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  is  fre- 
quently challenged.  A  modern  pugilist  would  call  this  a  set- 
to  for  the  championship.  Such  on  the  borders  of  the  Solway 
Frith  were  the  youthful  amusements  of  Easter  Monday.] 

Hutchinson,  m  his  History  of  Northumberland,  ii.  10»  speak- 
ing  otPiUehe  Eggs,  says,  "  Eggs  were  held  by  the  Egyptians 
as  a  sacred  emblem  of  the  renovation  of  mankind  i2ter  the 
Deluge.  The  Jews  adopted  it  to  suit  the  circumstances  of 
t^ir  history^  as  a  type  of  their  depaiture  from  the  laud  of 
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Egypt ;  anfl  it  was  used  in  the  feast  of  the  Passover  as  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  table,  with  the  Padchal  Lamb*  The 
ChristiaDB  have  certainly  used  it  on  this  day,  as  retaimng  the 
element!  of  future  life,  for  an  emblem  of  the  fiesorrection. 
It  seems  as  if  the  egg  was  thus  decorated  for  a  religions 
trophy,  after  the  days  of  mortification  snd  abstinence  were 
orer,  and  festivity  liad  taken  place ;  and  as  an  emblemi  of 
the  resnrreetlon  of  life,  certified  to  us  by  the  Besorrection 
from  the  regions  of  death  and  the  graye.'*  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  if  the  resurrection  of  the  body  had  been  a  tenet 
of  their  faith,  would  perhaps  have  thought  au  egg  no  im- 
proper hieroglyphical  representation  of  it.  The  exclusion  of 
a  living  creature  by  incubation,  after  the  vital  principle  has 
laid  a  long  while  dormant,  or  seemingly  extinct,  is  a  process 
80  truly  marvellous,  that,  if  it  could  be  disbelieved,  would  be 
thought  by  some  a  thing  as  incredible  to  the  full,  as  that  the 
Author  of  Life  should  be  able  to  reanimate  the  dead. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine,  July  1783,  p.  578, 
supposes  the  egg  at  £aster  an  emblem  of  the  rising  up  ont 
of  the  grave,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chick,  entombed,  as 
it  were,  in  the  e^,  is  in  due  tbne  brought  to  life/'  Le  Bran, 
in  his  Voyages,  i.  191,  tells  us  that  the  Persians,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1704,  keut  the  Festival  of  the  Solar  New  Year, 
which  he  says  lasted  several  days,  when  they  mntoaUy  pre- 
sented each  other,  among  other  things,  with  coloured  eggs. 

Easter,  says  Grebelin,  and  the  New  Year,  have  been  marked 
by  similar  distineLions.  Among  the  Persians,  the  New  Year  is 
looked  upon  as  the  renewal  of  all  things,  and  is  noted  for 
the  triumph  of  the  Sun  of  Ns  ure,  as  Easter  is  with  Christians 
for  that  of  the  Sun  of  Justice,  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  over 
death,  by  his  Resurrection.  The  Feast  of  the  New  Year,  he 
adds,  was  celebrated  at  the  Vernal  Equinox,  that  is,  at  a  time 
when  the  Christians,  removing  their  New  Year  to  the  Winter 
Solstice,  kept  only  the  Festival  of  Easter.  Hence,  with  the 
latter,  the  Feast  of  Eggs  has  been  attached  to  Easter,  so  that 
eggs  are  no  longer  made  presents  of  at  the  New  Year.^ 

'  Father  Carmeli,  in  his  History  of  Customs,  tells  us  that,  during 
Easter  and  the  following:  days,  hard  eggs,  painted  of  different  colours, 
but  principally  red,  are  the  ordinary  food  of  the  season.  In  Italy,  Spain, 
and  in  Provence,  says  he,  where  almost  every  ancient  superstition  is  re- 
timed, there  are  in  the  public  places  certain  gportt  with  eggt.  Thii 
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The  Jews,  in  celebratiiig  their  PAssover,  placed  on  the 

table  two  unleavened  cakes,  and  two  pieces  of  the  Lamb ;  to 
this  they  added  some  small  fishes,  bcciiuse  of  the  Leviathan; 
a  hard  egg,  because  of  the  bird  Ziz  ;  some  meal,  because  of 
the  Behemoth  ;  these  three  animals  being,  according  to  their 
RabbiuLcal  Doctors,  appointed  for  the  feast  of  the  elect  in  the 
other  life.  I  saw  at  the  window  of  a  baker's  shop  in  Lon- 
don, on  Elaster  Eve  1805,  a  i^assover  cake,  with  four  eggs, 
bound  in  with  slips  of  paste,  crossways,  in  it.  I  went  into 
the  shop  and  inquired  of  the  baker  what  it  meant ;  he  assured 
me  it  was  a  Passover  cake  for  the  Jews.^ 

The  learned  Hyde,  in  his  Oriental  Sports^  tells  us  of  one 
with  eggs  among  the  Christians  of  Mesopotamia  on  Easter 
Day,  and  fort^  days  afterwards,  during  which  time  their 
children  buy  themsdyes  as  many  eggs  as  they  can,  and  stain 
them  with  a  red  colour  in  memory  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
shed  as  at  ihaL  time  of  his  Cruciiixion.  Some  tini^e  them 
with  green  and  yellow.  Stained  eggs  are  sold  all  the  while 
in  the  market.  The  sport  consists  in  striking  their  egi^s  one 
against  another,  and  the  egg  that  first  breaks  is  won  hy  the 
owner  of  the  egg  that  struck  it.  Immediately  another  c^rg 
is  pitted  against  the  winning  egg,  and  so  they  go  on  (as  ni 
that  barbarous  sport  of  a  Welsh  main  at  cock  fighting),  till 
the  last  remaining  egg  wins  all  the  others,  which  their  re- 
spectiTe  ownen  shall  before  have  won.  This  sport,  he 
observes^  is  not  retained  in  the  midland  parts  of  Englandt 
but  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  old  proverb,  ^'  an  egg  at 
£aster»'*  because  the  liberty  to  eat  eggs  begins  again  at  that 
FestiTal,  and  thence  must  have  arisen  this  festive  egg-game  ; 
for  neither  the  Papists,  nor  those  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
eat  eggs  during  Lent,  but  at  Easter  begin  again  to  eat  thi-m. 
And  hence  the  egg-feast  formerly  at  Oxford,  when  the 

custom  he  derives  from  the  Jews  or  the  Pagans,  for  he  obscnes  it  is  com- 
mon to  both.  The  Jewish  wi'  es,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  upon  a 
table  prepared  for  that  purpose,  place  hard  eggs,  the  syiubuls  of  a  bird 
called  Ziz,  concerniDg  which  the  Rabtnns  have  many  fabulous  accounts. 

*  "  On  y  fit  auisl  des  deflTences  de  vendre  des  oeofa  de  coulenr  aprea 
PMqiMBtparce  que  ks  enfans  s'en  joiioyent  auparavant,  qui  estoit  de  man- 
vais  exemple," — Satyrre  Menippee  de  la  Vertu  dii  Catholicon  d*£spac:ne, 
1595,  f.  94.  The  EngUah  Torsion  of  this  work  renders  oeufo  de  coulftur, 
tpeckkd  eggt* 
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seholara  took  leave  of  that  kind  of  food  on  the  Saturday  after 
Ash  Wednesday,  en  what  is  called  ''Cleansing  Week/' 

In  the  Museum  Tradescantianuni,  1660,  p.  1,  we  find, 
'*  Easter  Bgges  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Jenisalem/' 

In  the  North  of  England,  continues  Hyde,  in  Cumberland 
and  Wedtmoreland,  boys  beg,  on  EasUr  Eve,  eggs  to  play 
with,  and  beggars  ask  for  them  to  eat.  These  eggs  are 
hardened  by  boiling,  and  tinged  with  the  juice  of  herbs, 
broom-flowers,  &c.  The  eggs  being  thus  prepared,  the  boys 
go  out  and  play  with  them  in  the  fields,  roiling  them  up  and 
down,  like  bowls  upon  the  ground,  or  throwing  them  up, 
like  ballsy  into  the  air.  EggSy  stained  with  various  coloois 
in  boiling*  and  sometimes  covered  with  leaf-gold,  are  at 
Easter  presented  to  children,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
other  places  in  the  North,  where  these  young  gentry  ask  for 
their  raste  Eggs,  as  for  a  fiuring,  at  "this  season.  PatieiB 
plainly  a  corruption  of  Paaque,  Easter.  , 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcasde  they  are  tinged  yellow 
with  the  blossoms  of  fbrze,  called  their  Whin-bloom.  A 
curious  tract,  1644,  lies  before  me,  entitled,  To  Sion*s  Lovers, 
being  a  golden  Egge,  to  avoide  Infection,  a  tide  undoubtedly 
referring  to  this  superstition.  In  a  curious  Roll  of  the  Ex- 
penses of  the  Household  of  18  Edw.  I.,  conmmnicated  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  1805,  is  the  following  item  in  the 
Accounts  of  Easter  Sunday  :  —  "  Four  hundred  and  a  half  of 
cgg^i  eighteen  pence  highly  interesting  to  the  investigator 
of  our  ancient  manners  :  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  which  purchased  them,  as  for  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  so  great  a  quantity  was  procured  on  this  day 
m  particular ;  i.  e.  in  order  to  have  them  stained  in  boiling, 
or  covered  with  leaf  gold,  and  to  be  afterwards  distributed  to 
the  Boyal  Househdd. 

That  the  Church  of  Rome  has  considered  eggs  as  emblema- 
tical of  the  Resurrection,  may  be  gathered  fVom  the  subse- 
quent prayer,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  an  extract  from 
the  Ritual  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  for  the  use  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  It  contains  various  other  forms  of 
benediction.  "  Bless,  O  Lord !  we  beseech  thee,  this  thy 
creature  of  eggs,  that  it  may  become  a  wholesome  sustenance 
to  thy  faithful  servants,  eatinp:  it  in  tbankfulQess  to  thee,  on 
account  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord." 
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The  following,  from  Emilianne's  Frauds  of  Romish  Monks 
and  Priests,  is  much  to  our  purpose:  "On  Easter  Eve  and 
Easter  Day,  all  the  heads  of  families  send  great  chargers,  full 
of  hard  eggs,  to  the  church,  to  get  them  blessed,  which  the 
prici^ts  perform  by  saying  several  appointed  prayers,  and 
making  great  signs  of  the  cross  over  them,  and  sprinkling 
them  with  holy  water.  The  priest,  having  finished  the  cere- 
mony, demands  how  many  dozen  eggs  there  be  in  every  bason  ? 
These  blest  eggs  have  the  virtue  of  sanctifying  the  entrails  of 
the  body,  and  are  to  be  the  first  fat  or  fleshy  nourishment 
they  take  after  the  abstinence  of  Lent.  The  Italians  do  not 
only  abstain  from  flesh  daring  Lent,  but  also  from  eggs, 
cheese,  butter,  and  all  white  meats.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are 
blessed,  every  one  carries  his  portion  home,  and  causeth  a 
larije  table  to  be  set  in  the  best  room  in  the  house,  which  thev 
cover  with  their  best  linen,  all  bestrewed  with  flowers,  and 
place  round  about  it  a  dozen  dishes  of  meat,  and  the  great 
chars^er  of  eggs  in  the  midst.  'Tis  a  very  pleasant  sight  to 
see  these  tables  set  forth  in  the  houses  of  great  persons,  when 
they  expose  on  side-tables  (round  about  the  chaniber)  all  the 
plate  they  haye  in  the  house,  and  whatever  else  they  have  that 
IS  rich  and  curious,  in  honour  of  their  Easter  eggs,  which  of 
themselves  yield  a  very  fair  show,  for  the  shells  of  them  are 
all  painted  with  divers  colour,  and  gilt.  Sometimes  they 
are  no  less  than  twenty  dozen  in  the  same  charger,  neatly 
laid  together  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  table  con- 
tinues, in  the  same  posture,  ooTcred,  all  the  Easter  week, 
and  idl  those  who  come  to  yisit  them  in  that  time  are 
invited  to  eat  an  Eastern  egg  with  them,  which  they  must 
not  refuse." 

In  the  Beehive  of  the  Romishe  Churche,  1579,  f.  14, 
Easter  eggs  occur  in  the  following  list  of  Romish  supersti- 
tions :  Fasting  Dayes,  Years  of  Grace,  Differences  and  Di- 
versities of  Dayes,  of  Meates,  of  Clothing,  of  Candles,  Holy 
Ashes,  Holy  Pace  Effffsand  Flanes,  Palmes  and  Palme  Bougl  es. 
Staves,  Fooles  Hoods,  Shelles  and  Belles,  Paxes,  Licking 
of  Rotten  Bones,**  &c.  The  last  article  relates  to  pilgrims  and 
relics.  The  author  of  Le  Yoyageur  ^  Paris,  ii.  112,  supposes 
that  the  practice  of  painting  and  decorating  eggs  at  Easter, 
amongst  the  Catholics,  arose  from  the  joy  which  was  occa* 
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nioned  by  their  returning  to  their  favorite  food  after  so  long 
an  absenee  from  them  during  Leot.^ 

In  the  aacient  Calendar  of  the  Romish  Church,  to  which  I 

have  so  often  rcrerrid,  I  find  the  lullowing  :  '*  Oca  annunci- 
at(E,  ut  aiiint,  reponunfui\^^  i.  e.  eggs  laid  on  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary  are  laid  by.  This  must  have  been  for 
some  such  purpose  as  the  following:  ad  hane  superstitioriem 
diariam  referendi  qnoque  sunt, — qui  ova,  quf^*  gallinse  pariunt 
die  Parasceues,  toto  asaervant  aano,  quia  credunt  ea  vim  ha- 
f^re  ad  extinguenda  incendia  si  in  ignem  injieiantur,*^  (Delrio 
Discj[ui«.  Magic,  p.  205.)  Lebnm«  too»  in  his  Superstitions 
Anaenncs  et  Modernes,  says  that  some  people  keep  eggs 
aid  on  Good  Friday  all  the  year. 

Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  gives  the  following 
acooantof  the  manner  of  celebrating  Easter  among  the  modem 
Oreeks:  ''The  Ghreeks  now  celebrated  Easter.  A  small  bier, 
prettily  decked  with  orange  and  citron  buds,  jasmine,  flowers, 
and  boughs,  was  placed  in  the  church,  with  a  Christ  crucified, 
rudely  painted  on  board,  for  the  body.  We  saw  it  in  the 
evening,  and,  before  day-break,  were  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  blaze  and  crackling  of  a  large  bonfire,  with  singing  and 
shouting  in  honour  of  the  Resurrection.  They  made  us  pre- 
sents of  coloured  eggs  and  cakes  of  Kaster  bread." 

Easter  Day,  says  the  Abb^  d'Auteoroche,  in  his  Journey  to 
Siberia,  is  set  apart  for  visiting  in  Russia.  A  Russian  came 
into  my  room,  offered  me  his  hand,  and  gave  me,  at  the  same 
time,  an  e^.  Another  followed,  who  also  embraced,  and 
gave  me  an  egg.  I  gave  him  in  return  the  e^  which  I  had 
just  before  received.  The  men  go  to  each  other's  honses.in 
the  morning,  and  introduce  themselves  by  saying,  Jeaua 
Christ  is  risen.''  The  answer  is — Yes,  he  is  risen."  The 
people  then  embrace,  give  each  other  eggs,  and  drink  a  great 
deal  of  biaudy.  The  subsequent  extract  from  Hakluyt's 
Voyages  is  of  an  older  date,  and  shows  how  little  the  custom 
has  varied  :  "  They  (the  Russians)  have  an  order  at  Easter, 
which  they  alwaies  observe,  and  that  is  this :  every  yeere, 
against  Easter,  to  die  or  colour  red,  with  Bra^el  (Brazil  wood), 

'  According  to  Gebelin,  Monde  Phinitif,  1787,  iv.  251,  coloured  e£;gl 
were  also  employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year. 
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a  great  number  of  eggea,  of  which  every  man  and  woman  gi\  eth 
one  unto  the  priest  of  the  parish  upon  Easter  Day,  in  the 
mornins:.  Aiul,  moreover,  the  common  people  use  to  earrie 
in  their  hands  one  of  these  red  ei;jj;es,  not  only  upon  I^aster 
Day,  but  also  three  or  foure  days  after,  and  geutleinen  and 
gentlewomen  have  egges  gilded,  whieh  they  carry  ni  like 
maner.  They  Qse  it»  as  they  say,  for  a  greatluve,  raid  in  token 
of  the  Resurrection,  whereof  they  rejoice.  For  when  two 
fh^ds  meete  during  the  Easter  Holydayes,  they  come  and 
take  one  another  by  the  hand ;  the  one  of  them  aaith,  ^  The 
Lord,  or  Christ,  is  risen the  other  answereth,  *  It  is  so  of  a 
truedi and  then  they  kiss  and  exchange  their  egges,  both 
men  and  women,  continuing  in  kissing  four  dayes  together." 
Our  ancient  voyage-writer  means  no  more  here,  it  should  seem, 
than  that  the  ceremony  was  kept  up  for  four  days.  On  the 
modern  practice  of  this  custom  in  Russia,  see  Dr.  Clarke's 
Travels,  i.  59.' 

In  Germany,  sometimes,  instead  of  eggs  at  Easter,  an 
emblematical  print  is  occasionally  presented.  One  of  these  is 
preserved  in  the  Print-room  of  the  British  Museum.  Three 
hens  are  represented  as  upholding  a  basket,  in  wliich  are 
placed  three  eggs,  ornamented  with  representations  illustra^ 
tive  of  the  Resurrection.  Over  the  centre  egg  the  Agnus  Dei, 
with  a  chalice  representing  Faith ;  the  other  eggs  bearing  the 
emblems  of  Charity  and  Hope.  Beneath  all,  the  following 
lines  in  German 

**  Alle  gute  ding  seynd  drey. 

Drum  scbenk  dir  drey  Oster  Ev 
Glaub  und  HofFnung  sainbt  der  Lieb, 
Niemahls  auss  dem  Herzen  schieb 
Glaub  der  Kirchi  vertraa  anf  Gott, 
liebe  Ihn  bisgin  den  todt." 

'  **  On  Easter  Day  they  greet  one  another  with  a  ktss,  both  men  and 
women,  and  give  a  red  egg,  saying  these  words,  Chris  I  os  vos  Christ  e.  In 

the  Easter  Week  all  his  Majesty's  servants  and  nobility  kiss  the  patriarch's 
hand,  and  receive  cither  gilded  or  red  eggs,  the  highest  sort  three,  the 
middle  two,  and  the  most  inferior  one."<— Pre^en^  State  qf  &uma,  1671, 
p.  18. 
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AU  good  things  are  three. 

Th(*refore  I  present  yon  three  Easter  eggs. 

Faith  and  Hope,  together  with  Charity. 

Never  lose  from  the  heart 

Faith  to  the  Church  ;  Hope  in  God 

And  love  him  to  thy  death. 

[The  Paoe-£gger*8  Bong,  as  ttili  heard  in  the  North,  com- 
meticea  aa  follows : — 

"  Here's  two  or  three  jolly  boys,  aii  of  one  mind, 
We  have  come  a  pace-egging,  and  hope  you'll  prove  kind ; 
1  hope  you  U  prove  kind  with  your  eggs  and  steong^beer 
And  we'll  come  no  more  near  yon  ni^  the  next  year.*' 

A  sort  of  drama  appears  to  form  part  of  the  amusements  of 
this  day.  I  possess  a  tract  of  this  kind,  entitled  the  Peace 
Bgg,  with  woodcntSf  which  conclades  aa  followa, — 

Enter  Demi  Doubt. 

"  Here  come  I,  little  Devil  Doubt, 

If  you  do  not  give  me  mouey, 

1*11  sweep  yoa  all  oat ; 
.  Money  I  want,  and  money  I  crave. 

If  you  do  not  give  me  money 

ru  sweep  you  all  to  the  grave."] 


EASTER  HOLIDAYS. 

Easter  has  ever  been  considered  by  the  Church  as  a  season 
of  great  festivity.  Belithus,  a  ritualist  of  ancient  times,  tells 
us  that  it  was  customary  in  some  churches  for  the  Bishops  and 
Archbishops  themselves  to  play  with  the  inferior  clergy  at  hand- 
bail,  and  this,  as  Durahd  asserts,  even  on  Easter  Day  itself.  Why 
they  ahonld  play  at  hand-ball  at  this  time  rather  than  any  other 
game.  Bourne  teUft  us  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover ;  certain 
it  is,  however,  that  the  present  custom  of  playing  at  that  game 
on  Easter  Holidays  for  a  tan«y-cake  has  been  derived  from 
thence.  Erasmus,  speaking  of  the  proverb,  Mea  est  pila,  that 
is,  "  I've  got  the  ball,"  tells  us  that  it  signifies  **  I've  obtained 
the  victory  :  I  am  master  of  mv  wishes."  The  Romanists  cer- 
taiuly  erected  a  standard  on  Easter  Day,  in  token  of  our  Lord's 
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victory  ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  indulging  fancy  too  far  to 
suppose  that  the  bishops  and  governors  of  churches,  who  used 
to  play  at  hand-ball  at  this  season,  did  it  in  a  mystical  way, 
and  with  reference  to  the  triumphal  joy  of  the  season.  Cer- 
tain it  is*  howcTer,  that  many  of  their  customs  and  supersti- 
tions  are  founded  on  still  more  trivial  circumstances^  even 
according  to  their  own  explanations  of  them*  than  this  ima- 
ginary analogy.' 

Fitsstephen,  as  cited  by  Stow,  tells  us  of  an  Easter  holiday 
amusement  used  in  bis  time  at  London :  "  They  fight  battels 
on  the  water.  A  shield  is  hanged  upon  a  pole  (this  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  quintain)  tixed  in  the  midst  of  the  stream.  A  boat 
is  prepared  without  oars,  to  be  carried  by  violence  of  the  water, 
and  in  the  forepart  thereof  standeth  a  young  man  ready  to 
give  charge  upon  the  shield  with  his  lance.  If  so  be  he  break 
his  lance  against  the  shield  and  do  not  fall,  he  is  thought  to 
have  performed  a  worthy  deed.  If  so  be  that  without  breaking 
his  launce,  he  runneth  strongly  against  the  shield,  down  he 
falleth  into  the  water,  for  the  boat  is  violently  forced  with  the 
tide;  but  on  each  side  of  the  shield  ride  two  boats  furnished 
with  young  men,  which  recover  him  that  falleth  as  soon  a$  they 
may.  Upon  the  bridge,  wharfs,  and  houses,  by  the  river  side, 
stand  great  numbers  to  see  and  laugh  thereat.*'  Henry,  in  his 
History  of  Britain,  iii.  594,  thus  describes  another  kind  of  quin- 
tain :  A  strong  post  was  fixed  in  the  ground,  with  a  piece 
of  wood  which  turned  upon  a  spindle,  on  the  top  of  it.  At  one 
end  of  this  piece  of  wood  a  bag  of  sand  was  suspended,  and  at 
the  other  end  a  board  was  nailed.  Against  this  board  they 
tilted  with  spears,  which  made  the  piece  of  wood  turn  quickly 
on  the  spindle,  and  the  bag  of  sand  strike  the  riders  on  the 
back  w  ith  great  force,  if  they  did  not  make  their  escape  by  the 
swiftness  of  their  horses." 

They  have  an  ancient  custom  at  Coleshill,  in  Warwickshire, 
that  if  the  young  men  of  the  town  caajcatch  a  bare,  and  bring 
it  to  the  parson  of  the  parish  before  ten  o'clock  on  Easter 
Monday,  the  parson  is  bound  to  give  them  a  calf  s  head  aind  a 
hundred  of  eggs  for  their  breakfast,  and  a  groat  in  money. 

'  By  the  law  concerning  holidays,  made  in  the  time  of  King  Alfred  the 
Great,  It  was  appointed  that  the  wedc  all«r  Easter  ihould  he  kept  holy.—' 
CbffMf^s  Eedmwt, Hui.l  163.  See  also  lamMt^M  Arehmtmomia,  1644, 
p*3S.  , 
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(Beckwith'e  edit,  of  Blount's  Jocular  TenuTCs,  p.  286.)  A 
writer  iii  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  July,  1783,  p.  dJS,  mentions  a 
bcTerage  called  "  Braggot  (which  is  a  mixture  of  ale,  sugar, 
and  spices)  in  use  at  the  festival  of  Easter.**^ 

Tansy,  says  Selden,  in  his  Tahle  Talk,  was  taken  from  the 
bitter  herbs  in  use  among  the  Jews  at  this  season.  Our  meats 
and  sports,  says  he,  "  have  much  of  them  relation  to  church 
works.  Tbe  coffia  of  our  Ghriatmaa  pies,  in  shape  long,  is  m 
imitation  of  the  cratchy^  i.  e.  rack  or  manger*  wherein  Christ 
was  laid.  Our  tansies  at  Easter  have  reference  to  the  bitter 
herbs»  though  at  the  same  time  'twas  always  the  fashion  for  a 
man  to  have  a  gammon  of  hacon»  to  show  himself  to  be  no 
Jew.'*  In  that  canons  book,  entitled  Adam  in  Eden,  or  Na- 
tare*s  Paradise*  1657*  by  William  Coles*  onr  author,  speak- 
ing of  the  medicinal  yirtnes  of  tansy,  says :  **  Therefore  it  is 
that  Tanaays  were  so  frequent  not  long  since  about  Easter, 
being  so  called  froiu  this  herb  tansey :  though  I  think  the 
stomach  of  those  that  eat  them  late  are  so  squeamish  tliat 

*  It  was  an  ancient  custom  for  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff  of  New- 
ca^jtle-upon-Tyne,  accompanied  with  great  numbers  of  the  burgesses,  to  go 
every  year,  at  the  Feasts  of  Easier  and  Whitsuntide,  to  a  place  without  the 
walls  called  the  Forth,  a  little  MaU,  where  everybody  wsUls,  as  they  do  in 
St.  James's  Pwrfc,  with  the  maoe,  sword,  sad  cap  of  maintenance  csnicd 
before  them.  The  yonng  people  of  tbe  town  still  assemble  there  on  these 
holidays,  at  Easter  particularly,  play  at  hand-ball,  and  dance,  but  are  no 
longer  countenanced  in  their  innocent  festivity  by  the  presence  of  their 
governors,  who,  no  doubt,  in  ancient  times,  as  the  bishops  did  with  the 
inferior  clerg>',  used  to  unbend  tlie  brow  of  authority,  and  partake  with 
their  happy  and  contented  people  the  seemingly  puerile  pleasures  of  tbe 
festal  season. 

*  Among  the  MSS.  in  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  is  a  translation  of 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  English  spoken  in  the  14th  century. 
The  7th  verse  of  the  2d  chapter  of  St.  Luke  is  tkus  rendered:  "And 
layde  iiv  ra  in  a  cratche,  for  to  hyra  was  no  place  in  the  dyversorj*."  I  will 
venture  to  subjoin  another  specimen,  which  strongly  marks  the  mutabiity 
of  language.  Mark  vi.  22  :  When  the  doughtyr  of  Herodias  was  in 
comyn,  and  had  tombylde  and  pleside  to  Harowde,  and  also  to  the  sittande 
at  meate,  the  kyng  says  to  the  wench — "  If  the  original  Greek  had  not 
been  preserved,  one  might  have  supposed  from  this  Enghsh  that,  instead 
of  excelling  in  the  graceful  accomplishment  of  dancing,  tbe  young  lady  had 
performed  in  some  exhibition  like  the  present  entertainments  at  Sadler's 
Wells. — See  Lewis's  Hist,  of  the  Engl.  Translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  Iti. 
Brand  has  here  confused  the  archaicsl  and  modern  uses  of  the  word.  See 
liailiweii's  Dictionary,  p.  894. 
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they  put  httle  or  none  of  it  mto  Mem,  having  altogether  forgot- 
ten the  reawn  of  their  originally  which  was  to  purge  away 
from  the  stomach  and  guts  the  plilegme  engendered  by  eating 
of  fish  in  the  Lent  season  (when  Lent  was  kept  stricter  then 
now  it  is),  whereof  worms  are  soon  bred  in  them  that  are 
thereunto  disposed,  besides  other  hnmoars,  which  the  moist 
and  cold  constitution  of  Wintt  r  most  usually  infects  the  body  of 
man  with  ;  and  this  I  say  is  the  reason  why  tanseys  were 
and  should  be  now  more  xised  in  the  Sprint/  tlian  at  any  otlier 
time  of  the  year,  though  many  understand  it  not,  and  some 
simple  people  take  it  for  a  matter  of  superstition  so  to  do." 
Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard's  Herball,  1633,  p.  651, 
spealdng  of  tansy,  says :  In  the  spring  time  are  made  with 
the  leaves  hereof  newly  sprung  np,  and  with  egs,  cakes,  or 
tansies,  which  be  pleasant  in  taste,  and  good  for  d^e  stomacke ; 
for,  if  any  bad  humours  cleave  thereunto,  it  doth  perfectly  * 
concoct  them  and  scowre  them  downewards."  Tansy  adces 
are  thus  allnded  to  in  Shipman's  Poems,  p.  17.  He  is  de- 
Bcribing  the  frost  in  1 654 : 

**  Wherever  any  grassy  turf  is  viewM, 
It  seems  a  tansie  all  with  sugar  strew'd,"' 

It  is  related  in  Aubanua*s  Description  of  Ancient  Rites  in 
his  Country,  that  there  were  at  this  season  foot-courses  in  the 
meadows,  in  which  the  victors  carried  off  each  a  cake,  given 
to  be  run  for,  as  we  say,  by  some  better  sort  of  person  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Sometimes  two  cakes  were  proposed,  one  for 
the  young  men,  another  for  the  girls ;  and  there  was  a  great 
concourse  of  people  on  the  oeoesioa.  This  is  a  custom  by  no 
means  unlike  the  playing  at  hand-ball  for  a  tansy-cake,  the 
-winning  of  which  depends  chiefly  upon  swiftness  of  foot.  It 
is  a  trifu,  too,  of  fleetness  and  speed,  as  well  as  the  foot-race. 

In  Lewis's  English  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  p.  17,  speaking 
of  the  tenets  of  the  ruiuans,  he  observes  that  **  all  games 
where  there  is  any  hazard  of  loss*ire  strictly  forbidden  ;  not 
so  much  as  a  game  of  stool-ball  for  a  tansay,  or  a  cross  and 
pyle  for  the  odd  penny  at  a  reckoning  upon  pain  of  damna- 

*  The  method  of  making  Vae  cake  called  a  tansy,  is  fully  described  in 
ilalliweirs  Dictionary,  p.  850.  It  was  composed  of  eggs,  sugar,  sack, 
cream,  spinach  leaves,  and  butter. 
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tion.''  The  following  h  in  a  curions  collection,  entitled  A 
pkaaant  GfOire  of  New  Fancies,  1657»  p«  74 : 


At  stool-ball,  Lucia,  let  us  play 
For  sugar,  cakes,  and  wine 

Or  (or  a  taase^  let  us  pay, 
The  lois  be  thine  or  mine. 

If  thou,  my  dear,  a  winner  he. 
At  trundling  of  tlie  ball, 

The  wager  thuu  shalt  have  and  me. 
And  my  misfortunes  alL" 


Poor  Robin,  in  his  Almanack  for  1677>  in  his  ohsenrationa 
on  April,  says : 


[There  is  a  custom  at  this  season,  which  yet  prevails  'n 
Keat,  with  young  people,  to  go  out  hoi  id  ay -making  in  public 
houses  to  eat  pudding-pies,  and  this  is  called  going  tLpuddinp- 
pieing.    The  pudding-pies  are  from  the  size  of  a  teacu[)  to 


cheesecakes,  made  with  a  raised  crust  to  hold  a  small  quantity 
of  custard,  with  currants  lightly  sprinkled  on  the  surfoce. 
Pudding-pies  and  cherry-beer  nsnaUy  go  together  at  these 
feasts.  From  the  inns  down  the  road  towards  Canterbuir 
they  are  frequently  brought  out  to  the  ccMUsh  trayellera,  with 
an  invitation  to  taste  the  pudding-pies.] 

Durand  tell  us,  iliat  on  Kaster  Tuesday  wuves  used  to  beat 
their  husbands,  on  the  day  following  the  husbands  their  wives. 
The  custom  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
page,  on  Easter  Sunday,  is  still  retained  at  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham in  the  Easter  holidays.  On  one  day  the  men  take  off 
the  women's  shoes,  or  rather  buckles,  which  are  only  to  be 
redeemed  by  a  present:  on  another  day  the  women  make 
reprisals,  taking  off  the  men's  in  like  manner. 

In  the  Easter  Holidays,''  says  the  aocount  in  the  Anti- 
quarian Repertory,  from  MS.  Collections  of  Aubrey,  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  1678,  was  the  clerk's  tde,  for 
his  private  benefit  and  the  solace  of  theneighbourhood."  Denne, 
in  his  Account  of  Stone  Figures  cacred  on  the  Porch  of 


Ycnng  men  and  maids,  now  ver\'  brisk, 
At  barley-break  and  stool-baU  trisk.  ' 


They  are  flat,  like  pastry-cooks' 
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Chalk  Church,"  (Archaeol.  xii.  12,)  says:  "the  clerks'  ale 
was  the  method  taken  by  the  clerks  of  parishes  to  collect 
more  readily  their  dues."  Denne  is  of  opinion  that  Give-Ales 
were  the  legacies  of  individualsy  and  from  that  circumstance 
entirely  gratuitous. 

The  rolling  of  young  couples  down  Oreenwich-hill^  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  B. 
Fletcher's  Translations  and  Poems,  1656,  p.  210,  in  a  poem 
called  "  May  Day,"  to  be  the  vestiges  of  a  May  game : 

"  The  game  at  best,  the  girls  May  rould  must  bee, 

X^'Tiere  Croyd^Mi  and  ATopsa,  he  and  shee, 

Each  happy  pair  iiiukeorie  herniophrodite, 

And  tumbling,  bounce  together,  black  and  white.'' 

[A  Warwickshire  correspondent  in  Hone's  EyeryDay  Book, 

i.  431,  says, — ^When  I  was  a  child,  as  sure  as  Easter  Monday 

came,  I  was  taken  *  to  see  the  children  clip  the  churches.' 
Tiiis  ceremony  was  perfoiuRd  amid  crowds  of  people,  and 
shouts  of  joy,  by  the  children  of  tlie  diiierent  charity  schools, 
who  at  a  certain  hour  flocked  together  for  the  purpose.  The 
first  comers  placed  themselves  hand  in  hand  with  their  backs 
against  the  church,  and  were  joined  by  their  companions,  who 
gradually  increased  in  number,  till  at  last  the  chain  was  oi 
sufficieDt  length  completely  to  surround  the  sacred  edifice. 

As  soon  as  the  hand  of  the  last  of  the  train  had  grasped  that 
of  the  first  the  party  broke  up,  and  walked  in  procession  to 
the  other  church  (for  in  those  days  Birmingham  boasted  but 
of  two)»  where  the  ceremony  was  repeated.] 

LIFTING  ON  EASTiiE  HOLIDAYS. 

In  1805,  Lysons  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
the  following  extract  from  a  record  in  the  Tower,  entitled  "  Li- 
ber Contrarotulatoris  Hospicii,"  1 8  Edw.  I.  "Dominse  de  camera 
Reginae,  xv.  die  Maii,  vij.  dominabus  et  domicillis  reginae, 
quiaceperuut  dominum  regem  in  lecto  suo,  in  crastino  Paschae, 
et  ipsum  fecerunt  finire  yersus  eas  pro  pace  regis,  quam  fecit 
de  dono  suo  per  manus  Hugonis  de  Ceru,  scutiferi  dominse  de 
Weston,  xiiij.  li."  The  taking  Edward  Longshanks  in  his 
bed  by  the  above  party  of  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  and  maids 
of  honour,  on  Easter  Monday,  was  yery  probably  for  the  pur* 
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po«e  of  heaving  or  lifting  the  king,  on  the  authority  of  a  ew- 
torn  which  then  doubtless  prevailed  among  all  ranks  through- 
out the  kingdom^  and  which  is  yet  not  entirely  laid  aside  in 
some  of  our  distant  proTinoes ;  a  custom  hy  which»  however 
strange  it  may  appear,  they  intended  no  less  than  to  represent 
our  Savionr^s  Resurrection*  At  Warrington,  Bolton,  ana  Man- 
chester, on  Easter  Monday,  the  women,  forming  parties  of  six 
or  eight  each,  still  continue  to  surround  such  of  the  opposite 
sex  as  they  meet,  and,  either  with  or  without  their  consent, 
lift  them  I  hi  ice  above  their  heads  into  the  air,  with  loud  shouts 
at  each  elevation.  On  Easter  Tuesday,  the  men,  in  parties  as 
aforesaid,  do  the  same  to  the  women.  By  both  parties  it  is 
converted  into  a  pretence  for  fining  or  extorting  a  small  sum, 
which  they  always  insist  on  having  paid  them  by  the  persons 
whom  they  have  thus  elevated. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February  1784,  p.  96,  a 
gentleman  from  Manchester  says,  that  Lifting  was  origin- 
ally designed  to  represent  our  Saviour's  Besurrection.  The 
men  lift  the  women  on  Easter  Monday,  and  the  women  the 
men  on  Tuesday.  One  or  more  take  hold  of  each  leg,  and 
one  or  more  of  each  arm  near  the  body,  and  lift  the  person 
up,  in  a  horisontal  position,  three  times.  It  is  a  rude,  in- 
decent, and  dangerous  diversion,  practised  chiefly  by  the 
lower  class  of  people.  Our  magistrates  constantly  prohibit 
it  by  the  bellman,  but  it  subsists  at  the  end  of  the  town ; 
and  the  women  have  of  late  years  converted  it  into  a  money 
job.  I  believe  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the^e  Northern 
counties.'* 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  Public  Advertiser  for 
Friday,  April  13th,  1787: — **The  custom  of  roUing  down 
Greenwich-hill  at  Easter  is  a  relique  of  old  City  manners, 
but  peculiar  to  the  metropolis.  Old  as  the  custom  has 
beeo,  the  counties  of  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire 
boast  one  of  equal  antiq^uity,  which  they  call  Heaving,  and 
perform  with  the  following  ceremonies,  on  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  the  Easter  week.  On  the  first  day,  a  party  of 
men  go  with  a  chair  into  every  house  to  which  they  can  get 
admission,  force  every  female  to  be  seated  in  their  vehide, 
and  lift  them  up  three  times,  with  loud  huzzas.  For  this 
they  claim  the  reward  of  a  chaste  salute,  which  those  who 
are  too  coy  to  submit  to  may  get  exempted  from  by  a  fint;  of 
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one  shilling,  and  receive  a  written  testimony,  which  secures 
til  em  from  a  repetition  of  the  ceremony  for  that  day.  On 
the  Tuesday  the  women  claim  the  same  privilege,  and  pursue 
their  business  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  addition — that 
they  guard  every  avenue  to  the  town,  and  stop  every  pas- 
senger, pedestrian,  equestrian,  or  vehicular.'*  That  it  is  not 
entirely  confined,  however,  to  the  Northern  counties,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  letter,  which  Brand  received 
from  a   correspondent  of  great  respectability  in   1 799 : — 

Having  been  a  witness  lately  to  the  exercise  of  what 
appeared  to  me  a  very  curious  custom  at  Shreirsh>ti'y^  I  take 
the  liberty  of  mentioning:  it  to  you,  in  the  hope  tiiat  amongst 
your  researches  you  may  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  the 
ground  or  origin  of  it.  I  was  sitting  alone  last  Easter 
Tuesday  at  breakfast  at  the  Talbot  at  Shrewsbury,  when  I 
was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  all  the  female  servants  of 
the  house  handing  in  an  arm-chair,  lined  with  white,  and 
decorated  with  ribbons  and  favours  of  different  colours.  I 
asked  them  what  they  wanted  T  Their  answer  was,  they  came  to 
heave  me.  It  was  Uie  custom  of  the  place  on  that  morning, 
and  they  hoped  I  would  take  a  seat  in  their  chair.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  comply  with  a  request  very  modestly  made, 
and  to  a  set  of  nymphs  in  their  best  apparel,  and  several  of 
them  under  twenty.  I  wished  to  see  all  the  ceremony,  and 
seated  myself  accordingly.  The  group  then  lifted  me  from 
the  ground,  turned  the  chair  about,  and  I  had  the  felicity  of 
a  salute  from  each.  I  told  them  I  supposed  there  was  a  tee 
due  upon  the  occasion,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  ; 
and,  having  satisfied  the  damsels  in  this  respect,  they  with- 
drew to  hetioe  others.  At  this  time  I  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  custom;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  on  £ast€r 
Monday,  between  nine  and  twelve,  the  men  heave  the 
women  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  Tuesday,  between  the 
same  hours,  the  women  heave  the  men.  I  will  not  oftar  any 
coujecture  on  the  ground  of  the  custom,  because  I  have 
nothing  like  data  to  go  upon ;  but  if  you  should  happen  to 
have  heard  any  thing  satisfactory  respecting  it,  I  shoiold  be 
highly  gratified  by  your  mentioning  it,"  &c. 

[A  Warwickshire  correspondent  says,  Easter  Monday  and 
Easter  Tuesday  were  known  by  the  name  of  heaving  day^ 
because  on  the  former  day  it  was  customary  for  the  men  to 
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heave  and  kiBS  the  women^  and  on  the  latter  for  the  women 
to  retaliate  upon  the  men.  The  women's  heaving  dajwas 
the  most  amusiDg.  Many  a  time  have  I  passed  along  the 
streets  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders  of  people^  and  seen 
parties  of  jolly  matrons  assembled  round  tables  on  which 
stood  a  foaming  tankard  of  ale.  There  they  sat  in  all  the 
pride  of  absolnte  sovereignty,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  man 
that  dared  to  invade  their  prerogatives !  as  sure  as  he  was 
seen,  he  was  pursued— as  sure  as  he  was  pursued,  he  was 
taken,  and  as  sure  as  he  was  taken  he  was  heaved  and  kissed, 
and  compelled  to  pay  six-pence  for  ''leave  and  licence"  to 
depart.  1 

Another  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  July 
1/^3,  p.  578,  having  inquired  whether  the  custom  of  Lifting 
is  "a  memorial  of  Christ  being  raised  up  from  the  grave," 
adds :  **  There  is  at  least  some  appenrance  of  it ;  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  trace  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
heads  of  the  Apostles  in  what  passes  at  Whitsuntide  Fair,  in 
some  parts  of  Lancashire*  where  one  person  holds  a  stick 
over  the  head  of  another,  whilst  a  third^  unperceived,  strikes 
the  sticky  and  thus  gives  a  smart  blow  to  the  first.  But  this> 
probably*  is  only  local.  In  a  General  Histor^  of  Liverpool, 
reviewed  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1798*  p.  325*  it  is  said*  the 
only  ancient  annual  commemoration  now  observed  is  that  <tf 
lifting  ;  the  women  by  the  men  on  Easter  Monday*  and  the 
men  by  the  women  on  Easter  Tuesday/*  Pennant  says,  that 
"in  Kuiih  Wales,  the  custom  of  heaving,  upon  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  is  preserved  ;  and  on  Monday  the 
young  men  go  about  the  town  and  country,  from  house  to 
house,  with  a  fiddle  playing  before  them,  to  heave  the  women. 
On  the  Tuesday  the  women  heave  the  men." 


HOKE  DAY. 

By  some  this  is  thought  to  have  been  the  remains  of  a 
heathen  custom,  which  might  have  been  introduced  into  this 
island  by  the  Romans.  Hoke  Day,  according  to  the  most 
commonly  received  'account,  was  an  annual  festival*  said  to 
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have  been  instituted  in  memory  of  the  almost  total  destruc 
tion  of  the  Danes  in  England  by  Ethalred,  in  1002.  Bryant 
has  shown  this  to  be  destitute  of  any  plausible  support.  The 
measure  is  proved  to  have  been  as  nnvise  as  it  was  inhuman^ 
for  Sweyn^  the  next  year,  made  a  second  expedition  into 
England,  and  Uiid  waste  its  Western  Provinces  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  conquest  of  it  soon  followed,  productive  of  such 
misery  and  oppression  as  this  country  had,  perhaps,  never 
before  experienced.  A  holiday  conld  therefore  never  have 
been  instituted  to  commemorate  an  event  which  afforclLcl 
matter  rather  for  humiliation  than  of  such  mirth  and  festivity. 
The  strongest  testimony  against  this  hypothesis  is  that  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  expressly  says  that  the  massacre 
of  the  Danes  happened  on  the  feast  of  St.  Brice,  which  is 
well  known  to  be  on  the  13th  of  November.^  Dugdale  and 
others  say  it  was  instituted  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute. 

Verstegan,  with  no  great  probability,  derives  Uoc-tide  from 
lieughtyde,  which,  says  he,  in  the  Netherlands  means  a  fes- 
tival season  ;  yet  he  gives  it  as  a  mere  conjecture.  The  sub- 
staiice  of  what  Spelman  says  on  this  subject  is  as  follows. 
Hoc  Day,  Hoke  Day,  Hoc  Tuesday,  a  festival  celebrated 
annually^  by  the  English,  in  remembrance  of  their  having 
ignominiously  driven  out  the  Danes,  in  like  manner  as  the 
Romans  had  their  Fugalia,  from  having  expelled  their  kings. 
He  inclines  to  Lambarde's  opinion,  that  it  means  deriding 
Tuesday,**  as  Hocken,  in  German,  means  to  attack,  to  seize, 
to  bind,  as  the  women  do  the  men  on  this  day,  whence  it  is 
called  **  Binding  Tuesday."  The  origin  he  deduces  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  Danes  by  Ethelred,  which  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  c.  35.  He 
says  the  day  itself  is  uncertain,  and  varies,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  common  people,  in  different  places  ;  and  adds,  that  he 
is  at  a  loss  why  the  women  are  permitted  at  this  time  to  have 
the  upper  hand.^ 

*  See  s  good  deal  of  information  coBeemiag  Hoc^tide  in  Plott's  History 

of  Oxfordshire,  1677,  p.  201. 

^  Matthew  Paris  has  the  following  passages  concerning  Hoc-tide. 
•*  Post -diem  Martis  qiise  vulgariter  Hokedaie  appellatur,  factum  est  Par- 
liameutum  Londini,"  p.  963.  Die  videlicit  Lunas  quae  ipsum  diem  prav 
cedit  proiimb  quern  Hokedaie  vulgariter  appellamua,"  p.  834  — In 
qaindcoa  Pssehie  quie  vulgariter  Hokedaie  appellatur,"  p.  904.*-On  theie 
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Our  anijient  authorities  for  the  mentioQ  of  Hoctide  are — I. 
Matthew  of  Westm.  p.  307,  '*  Die  Limse  ante  le  Hokeday.** 
2.  Monast.  Anglic,  old  edit.  i.  104,  '*  A  die  quse  didtur  Hoke« 
dai  usque  ad  festum  S.  Michaelis.*'  3.  An  inatrament  in 
Rennet's  Paroch.  Antiq.  dated  1363,  which  speaks  of  a 
period  between  Hoke  Day  and  St.  Martin's  Day.  4. 
chartulary  at  Caen,  dted  by  Da  Cange,  p.  1150,  in  whidi  a 
period  between  Hocedie  usque  ltd  Augostum*'  is  mentioned. 
5.  An  Inspeximus  in  Madoz's  Formukre,  p.  225,  dated  42 
Ed.  III.,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  "die  Martis  proximo 
post  quindenam  Paschae  qui  vocatur  Hokeday."  It  seems 
pretty  clear  then  that  that  Hoc  Tuesday  fell  upon  the  Tues- 
day fortnight  after  Easter  Day,  and  that  it  could  not  be  in 
memory  of  the  Danish  massacre,  if  that  happened  on  St. 
Brice's  Day,  and  which,  in  1002,  would  fall  on  a  Friday. 
Matthew  Paris  appears  to  be  the  oldest  authority  for  the 
word  "Hokedaie,'*  and  he,  as  Plott  well  observes,  makes  it 
fall  both  on  a  Monday,  "  quindena  Paschse,"  and  on  a 
Tuesday,  "  die  Martis."  And  yet  he  does  not  call  the  Monday 
by  the  name  of  Hokedaie.  Plott  ex^renlj  mentions  that  in 
his  time  they  had  two  Hocda^s,  yu.— ''The  Monday  for 
the  women/'  which,  says  h^  *'ib  the  more  solemn ;  and  the 
Tuesday  for  the  men,  which  is  very  inconsiderable.''  Blount, 
m  his  edition  of  ^Gowell's  Oloasarv,  says,  that  Hoc  Taeaday 
money  was  a  duty  given  to  the  landlord,  that  hia  tenants 
and  bondsmen  might  solemnize  that  day  on  which  the 
English  mastered  the  Danes,  being  the  second  Tuesday  after 
Easter  week. 

[In  MS.  Bodl.  692,  a  curious  miscellany  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  f.  163,  is  an  order  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
dated  April  1450,  to  the  Almoner  of  Worcester  Cathedral  and 
others,  '*ut  subditi  utriusque  a  ligationibns  etludis  inhonestis 
in  diebus  communiter  vocatis  hok-day*  cessent  sub  poena  ex- 
commuiiicationis."] 

Blount,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  «.  Hokeday,  says  he  has 
seen  a  lease,  without  date,  reserving  so  much  rent  payable 
''ad  duos  anni  terminos,  sciL  ad  le  Hokeday,  et  ad  festnm 

passages  Watts,  in  his  Glossary,  observes,  "  adhuc  in  ea  die  sclent 
mulieres  jocose  vias  oppidorum  fuaibus  impedire,  et  transeuntes  ad  se 
•ttrahere,  ut  sb  eis  munusculnm  aliquod  extorqueant,  in  x>ioi  usus  aliquos 
erogaDdnin  f  and  then  iefen  to  Spdmsiu 
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S.  Micli."  He  adds,  that  in  the  accounts  of  Mao:dalen  College, 
in  Oxford,  there  is  yearly  an  allowance  pro  mulienbus  hocan- 
tibusy  of  some  manors  of  theirs  in  Hampshire,  where  the 
men  hoc  the  women  on  Monday,  and  contra  on  Taesday.' 

Higgins,  in  his  Short  View  of  English  History,  says,  that  at 
Hoctide  the  people  go  about  beating  brass  instruments,  and 
singing  old  rhymes  in  praise  of  their  cruel  ancestors,  as  is  re- 
corded in  an  old  chronicle. 

This  festival  was  celebrated,  according  to  ancient  writers, 
on  the  Quindena  Pascbee,  by  which,  Denne  informs  us,  the 
second  Sunday  after  Easter  cannot  be  meant,  but  some  day  in 
the  ensuing  week  :  and  Matthew  Paris,  and  other  writers,  have 
expressly  named  Tuesday.  There  are  strong  evidences  remain- 
ing to  show  that  more  days  were  kept  than  one.  Denne  sup- 
poses the  change  of  the  Hock,  or  Hoketyde,  from  June  to  the 
second  week  after  Easter  (changes  of  this  nature  he  evinces 
were  frequent),  might  be  on  the  following  account:  when 
the  8th  of  June  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  keeping  of  It  on  that 
day  would  not  have  been  allowed ;  and  as,  when  Easter  was 
late,  the  8th  of  June  was  likely  to  be  one  of  the  Ember  days 
in  the  Pentecost  week  (a  fast  to  be  strictly  observed  by  people 
of  all  ranks),  the  prohibition  would  also  have  been  extended 
to  that  season."  The  expression  Hock,  or  Ho&e-iyde,  com- 
prises both  days.  Tuesday  was  most  certainly  the  principal 
day,  the  die$  Mariia  li^aioria.  Hoke  Monday  was  for  the  men, 
and  Hock  Tuesday  for  the  women.  On  both  days  the  men 
and  women,  alternately,  with  great  merriment  intercepted  the 
public  roads  with  ropes,  and  pulled  passengers  to  them,  from 
whom  they  exacted  money,  to  be  laid  out  in  pious  uses.  (See 
Jacob's  Diet,  in  v.)  So  that  Hoketyde  season,  if  you  will 
allow  the  pleonasm,  began  on  the  Monday  immediately  following 
the  second  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  the  same  manner  as  several 
feasts  of  the  dedications  of  churches,  and  other  holidavs,  com- 
menced  on  the  day  or  the  vigil  before,  and  was  a  sort  of  pre- 
paration for,  or  introduction  to,  the  principal  feast. 

I  find  this,  among  other  sports,  exhibited  at  Kenilworth 
Castle  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  the  entertainment  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1575, — ''And  that  there  might  be  nothing  wanting 
that  these  parts  could  afiford,  hither  came  the  Coventry  men, 
and  acted  tne  ancient  play,  long  since  used  in  that  dty,  called 
Hoeii»Titetdajft  Mettmg  forth  Ske  de$irueiia»  qfihe  Danei  in 
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King  Ethelred^9  time,  with  which  the  Queen  was  so  pleaa'd, 
that  she  gave  them  a  brace  of  bucks,  and  five  marks  in  money, 
to  bear  the  charges  of  afeast."  (Dugdaie's  Warwickfikire,  1656, 
p.  166.) 

[According  to Laneham'sLetter,  this  storial  show  "set  forth 
how  the  DaQM  were  for  quietness  borne,  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  peace  withal,  until,  on  the  said  St.  Brice*s  night» 
they  were  *  all  despatched  and  the  realm  rid and  becanae 
the  matter  did  show  'in  aetion  and  rhymea,'  how  valiantly 
oar  EngUah  women,  for  love  of  their  coanti^,  behaved,  the 
'men  of  Coventry'  thought  it  might  move  some  mirth  in  her 
majesty.  "Hie  thmg,*  said  they,  'is  grounded  in  story,  and 
for  pastime  was  wont  to  be  played  in  oar  city  yearly,  without 
ill  example  of  manners,  papistry,  or  any  superstition  :*  and 
they  knew  no  cause  why  it  was  then  of  late  laid  down,  '  un- 
less it  was  by  the  zeal  of  certain  of  their  preachers  ;  men  very 
commendable  for  their  behaviour  and  learning,  and  sweet  in 
their  sermons,  but  somewhat  too  sour  in  preaching  away  their 
pastime.'  By  license,  therefore,  they  got  up  their  Hock-tide 
play  at  Kenil worth,  wlicrein  Capt.  Cox,  a  person  here  in- 
describable without  hindrance  to  most  readers,  *  came  march- 
ing on  valiantly  before,  dean  trussed,  and  garnished  above 
tl)e  knee,  all  firesh  in  a  velvet  cap,  flourishing  with  his  ton- 
sword,  and  another  fence-master  with  him,  making  room  for 
the  rest.  Then  proudly  came  the  Danish  knights  on  horse- 
back, and  then  Uie  Ei^sh,  each  with  their  aJbder-pole  mar- 
tially in  their  hand.'  meeting  at  first  waxing  warm,  th^ 
kindled  with  courage  on  both  sides  into  a  hot  skirmish,  and 
from  that  into  a  blazing  battle,  with  spear  and  shield ;  so  that, 
by  outrageoos  races  and  fierce  encounters,  horse  and  man 
sometimes  tumbled  to  the  dust.  Then  they  fell  to  with  sword 
and  target,  and  did  clang  and  bang,  till  the  fight  so  ceasing, 
afterwards  followed  the  foot  of  both  hosts,  one  after  the  other 
marching,  wheeling,  forming  in  squadrons,  triangles  and 
circles,  and  so  winding  out  again  ;  then  got  they  so  grisly 
together,  that  inflamed  on  each  side,  twice  the  Danes  had  the 
better,  but  at  last  were  quelled,  and  so  being  wholly  van- 
quished, many  were  led  captive  in  triumph  by  our  English 
women.  This  matter  of  good  pastime  was  wrought  under  the 
window  of  her  highness,  who  beholding  in  the  chamber  de- 
lectable dancings  and  thm  with  great  thn>nging  of  the  people^ 
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saw  bnt  little  of  the  Coventry  play ;  wherefore  her  majesty 
commanded  it  on  the  Tuesday  following  to  have  it  full  out, 
and  being  then  accordingly  presented,  her  highness  laughed 
right  well.*'] 

Denne  conjectures  the  name  of  fliis  festivity  to  have  been 
derived  from  "  Hoekzeit/'  the  German  word  for  a  wedding, 
and  which,  according  to  Bailey's  Dictionary,  is  particularly 
applied  to  a  wedding-feast.  As  it  was  then,"  says  he,  "  at 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  at  the  wedding  of  a  Danish  lord, 
Canute  Ptudan,  with  Lady  Githa,  the  chinghter  of  Osgod 
Clape,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  that  Hardicanute  died  suddenly, 
our  ancestors  had  certainly  sufficient  grounds  for  distinguish- 
ing the  day  of  so  happy  an  event  by  a  word  denoting  the 
wedding  feast,  the  wedding  day,  the  wedding  Tuesday.  And, 
if  the  justness  of  this  conjecture  shall  be  allowed,  may  not 
that  reason  be  discovered,  which  Spelman  says  he  could  not 
learn,  why  the  women  bore  rule  on  this  celebrity,  for  all  will 
admit  that  at  a  wedding  the  bride  is  the  queen  ot  the  day  ?" 

In  an  indenture  printed  in  Hearne's  Appendix  to  the  His* 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  Glastonbury,  p.  328,  constituting 
John  iMtte  Hyde  steward  of  the  Priory  of  Poghley,  among 
many  other  things  granted  him,  are  two  oxen  for  the  larder 
on  Hoke-day^ — "  Item  ij.  boves  pro  lardario  w^xidi  Haccoday** 
It  is  dated  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  49th  of 
Edward  the  Third. 

Dr.  Plott  says,  that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  money  collected 
at  Hoketyde  was,  the  reparation  of  the  several  parish  churches 
where  it  was  gathered.  This  is  confirmed  by  extracts  from 
the  Lambeth  Book.*  The  observance  of  Hoketyde  declined 
soon  after  the  Reformation.  Joyful  commemorations  of  a  re- 
lease from  the  bondage  of  Popery  obliterated  the  remembrance 
of  the  festive  season  instituted  on  account  of  a  deliverance 
from  the  Danish  yoke,  if  we  dare  pronounce  it  certain  that  it 
was  instituted  on  that  occasion. 

In  Peshairs  History  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  under  St.  Mary's 
Paiiah,  are  the  foUowmg  curious  extracts  from  old  records^ 

>  **  1566 — 1557.  Item  of  Godman  Rundell's  wife,  Godman  Jackson's 
wife,  and  Godwife  Tegg,  for  Hoxce  money,  by  them  received  to  the  use  qf 
the  Church,  xijs.  —  1518 — 1519.  Item  of  William  Elyot  and  John  ChaiD- 
berlayne  for  lloke  money  gydered  in  the  pareys,  iij«.  ix^.  Item  of  the 
gaderyng  of  tkt  Chmrekwardim  wgfei  (mHokt  Mondaye,  yig^.  i^dL'* 
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**  1510  :  Recepts  reed,  atte  Hoctyde :  of  the  wyfes  gaderyngct 
XV*.  ij//.  From  1522 — 23,  Rec.  for  the  wyfes  gatheryng  at  i 
Hoctyde  de  claro,  xvi*.  xd, — Pariah  of  St.  Peter  in  the  ' 
Easty  1662 :  Aboat  that  time  it  was  customary  for  a  parish 
that  wanted  to  raise  money  to  do  any  repairs  towards  the 
church  to  keep  a  Hoektyde,  the  benefit  of  which  was  ottok 
▼cry  great;  as,  for  instance^  this  parish  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  East  gained  by  the  Hociktiae  and  Whitsuntide* 
anno  1664,  the  sum  of  £14.  1663:  Hoektide  brought  in 
this  year  ^6.  1667:  £4  10*.  gained  by  Hoctide ;  the  last 
time  it  is  mentioned  here."  In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts 
of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in  the  city  of  London,  under  the  year 
1496,  is  the  following  article:  "Spent  on  the  wyves  that 
gadyred  money  on  Hob  Monday,  10<?.'*  In  1518,  there  is  an 
order  tor  several  sums  of  money  gathered  on  Hob  Monday,  &c. 
to  go  towards  the  organs,  but  crossed  out  with  a  pen  after- 
wards. In  1497,  "Gatherd  by  the  women  on  Hob  Monday, 
I  'Ss,  Ad.  By  the  men  on  the  Tuesday,  5«.''  In  Nichols's  lUus- 
trations  of  Antient  Manners  and  Expences,  1797,  are  other 
extracts  from  the  same  accounts.  Under  the  year  1499,  is 
the  following  article :  For  two  rybbs  €i  bief,  and  for  bred 
and  ale,  to  the  wyvys  yn  the  parish  that  gathered  on  Hok 
Monday,  U.  \d**  tinder  1510,  ^'Beceived  of  thegaderynge 
of  Hob  Monday  and  Tewisday,  £\  12«.  M.'* 

In  Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  i.  229,  among  many  other 
curious  extracts  from  the  Churchwardens'  and  ChanibLilain's 
Books  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  are  the  following  concerning 
Hocktyde : — **  1  Hen.  VIII.  Rec'^  for  the  garderyiii^  at  lloe-tyde, 
14#. — 2  Hen.  VIII.  Paid  for  mete  and  drink  at  Hoc-tyde, 
12rf."  The  last  time  that  the  celebration  of  Hocktyde  appears 
is  in  1.5/8  : — "  Rec''  of  the  wrmien  upon  Hoc  Monday,  ^s.  2^/." 
Ibid.  ii.  145,  Parish  of  Chelsea; — '*0f  the  women  that  went 
a  hocking,  13  April,  1607,  45*.'*  In  Coates's  History  of 
Reading,  p.  214,  in  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St. 
Laurence's  parish,  1499,  are  the  following  entries : — It.  rec. 
of  Hock  money  gaderyd  of  women,  7ix», — it.  rec.  of  Hok 
Money  gaderyd  of  men,  iiij«/*  Ibid.  p.  226,  we  read  the 
following  observation,  1573 1 — ^**The  coUections  on  Hock 
Monday,  and  on  the  festiyals,  having  ceased,  it  was  agreed  that 
every  woman  seated  by  the.chnrchwardeni  in  any  seat  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  above  the  doors,  or  in  the  middle 
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range  above  the  doors,  should  pay  4d,  yearly,  and  any  above 
the  pulpit  (ir/.  at  equal  portions."  Ibid.  1559: — "  Hoctyde 
money,  the  men's  gatlieryng,  iiij^.  The  women's,  xij*.** 
Ibid.  St.  Giles,  Reading,  1526  : — ''Paid  for  the  wyves  supper 
at  Hoctyde,  xxiiijrf."  Here  a  note  observes The  Patent 
of  the  5th  of  Henry  V.  has  a  confirmation  of  lands  to  the 
Prior  of  St.  Frideswide^  and  contains  a  recital  of  the  Charter 
of  Ethelred  in  1 004 ;  in  which  it  appears  that»  with  the  advice  of 
his  lords  and  great  men»  he  issaed  a  decree  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Danes/"  According  to  Milner*s  History  of  Winchester^ 
i.  172,  the  massacre  took  place  on  November  the  5th,  St. 
Brice's  Day,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  Calendar  of 
our  Comniou  Prayer  :  but,  by  an  order  of  Ethelred,  the  sports 
were  transferred  to  the  Monday  in  the  third  week  after 
Easter.*'  Under  1535, — Hock-money  gatberyd  by  the  wyves, 
xiii«.  ixd,**  It  appears  clearly,  from  these  dilierent  extracts, 
that  the  women  made  their  collection  on  the  Monday :  and  it 
is  likewise  shown  that  the  women  always  collected  more  than 
the  men. 

The  custom  of  men  and  women  heaving  each  other  alter- 
nately on  Easter  Monday  and  Easter  Tuesday,  must  have  been 
derived  from  this  Hocking  each  other  on  Hok-days,  after  the 
keeping  of  the  original  days  had  been  set  aside. 

There  is,  however,  a  curipns  pyssage  in  Wythers'  Abases 
Stript  and  Whipt»  1618,  p.  232,  which  seemB  to  imply  that 
Hocktide  was  still  generally  observed : — 

Who  think  (foraooth)  because  that  once  a  yeaie 
They  can  afibord  the  poore  some  slender  cheere. 
Observe  their  country  feasts  or  common  doles, 

And  entertaine  their  Christmass  wassaile  boles 
Or  els  because  that, /or  the  Churche^s  goodt 
Thf>y  in  defence  of  Hocktide  eustome  stood., 
A  VVhitsun-ale,  or  some  such  goodly  motion, 
The  better  to  procure  young  men's  devotion  : 
'What  will  they  do,  I  say,  that  think  to  please 
Their  mighty  God  with  such  fond  things  as  these? 
Sure,  very  tU."— 
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ST.  GEORGE'S  DAY. 

It  appears  iTora  the  old  play  of  Ram  Alley,  that  blue  coata 
were  formerly  worn  by  people  of  fashion  on  St.  George's  Day, 
April  23d.  [Compare  also  the  followmg  passage  in  Freeman's 
Epigrams,  16 11 : — 

WitVs  eomm  nomiiie  keeping  greater  twaj 
TlisB  a  court  blew  on  St.  Geoige's  day."] 

In  Coatea^a  History  of  Beading,  p.  221,  under  Cburch- 
i^ardens*  Acooants,  1536,  are  the  foJlowing  entries :  "Charges  i 
of  Saynt  George.    First  payd  for  iij.  cwes-skynes,  and  ij. 

horse-skynnes,  iiij*.  vj**.  Paid  for  makeying  the  loft  that 
Sayut  George  staudeth  upon,  vj**.  Payd  for  ij.  plouks  for 
the  8ame  loft,  viij*.  Payd  for  iiij.  peases  of  clowt  lether, 
ij".  ij**.  Payd  for  makeyng  the  yron  that  the  hors  restetn 
upon,  vj**.  Payd  for  makeyng  of  Saynt  George's  cote,  viij**. 
Payd  to  John  Paynter  for  his  labour,  xlv'.  Payd  for  roses, 
bells,  gyrdle,  sword,  and  dager,  iij*.  iiij**.  Payd  for  settyng  on 
the  bells  and  roses,  iij*^.  Payd  for  naylis  neceasarye  thereto, 
X*.  oh:' 

Among  the  Fins,  whoev^  makes  a  riot  on  St.  George*s  Day 
is  in  danger  of  su£foring  from  storms  and  tempests.  (Tooke's 
Russia,  i.  47.) 

[Aubrey,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Wilts,  a  MS.  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  recorded  the  fcdlowing 
proverb  2 — 

"  St.  George  cries  goe  ; 
St.  Mark  cries  hoer} 


ST.  MARK'S  DAY  or  EVE. 

It  is  customary  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  common  people  to  sit 
and  watch  in  the  church  porch  on  St.  Mark's  £ye,  April  2dth, 
ftrom  eleven  oViock  at  night  till  one  in  the  morning.  The 
third  year  (for  this  must  be  done  thrice)  they  are  supposed  to 
see  the  ghosts  of  all  those  who  are  to  die  the  next  year,  pass 
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bv  intc  the  church,  [which  thev  are  said  to  do  in  their  usual 
dress,  and  precisely  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  are 
doomed  to  depart.  Infants  and  younix  children,  not  vet  able 
to  walk,  are  said  to  roll  in  on  the  pavement.  Those  who  are 
to  die  remain  in  the  church,  but  those  who  are  to  recover 
return,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  proportion  to  the 
continuance  of  their  future  sickness.]  When  anyone  sickens 
that  is  thought  to  have  been  seen  in  this  manner,  it  is  pre- 
sently whispered  about  that  he  will  not  recover,  for  that  such 
or  such  a  one,  who  has  watched  St.  Mark's  Eve,  says  so. 
This  superstition  is  in  such  force,  that,  if  the  patients  them- 
selves hear  of  it,  they  almost  despair  of  recovery.  Many  are 
said  to  have  actually  died  by  their  imaginary  fears  on  t)ie 
occasion ;  a  truly  lamentable,  but  by  no  means  incredible, 
instance  of  human  folly.  [According  to  WiUan,  a  person, 
supposed  to  have  made  this  vigil,  is  a  terror  to  his  neighbours  ; 
for,  on  the  least  offence  received,  he  is  apt,  by  significant  hints 
and  grimaces,  to  insinuate  the  speedy  death  of  some  cherished 
friend  or  relation. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Mark,  the  ashes  are  riddled  or  sifted  on 
the  hearth.  Should  any  of  the  family  be  destined  to  die 
within  the  year,  the  shoe  will  be  impressed  on  the  ashes ;  and 
many  a  mischievous  wight  has  made  a  superstitious  family 
miserable  by  slily  coming  down  stairs  after  the  rest  of  the 
family  have  retired  to  rest,  and  impressing  the  ashes  with  a 
shoe  of  one  of  the  party.   Poor  Robin,  for  1770,  says,-* 

"  On  St.  Mark's  Eve,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
The  fair  maid  will  watch  her  smock, 
To  find  her  hus))and  in  the  dark, 
By  praying  unto  good  St.  Mark."] 

Pennant  says,  that  in  North  Wales  no  farmer  dare  hold  his 
team  on  St.  Mark's  Day,  becanse,  as  they  believe,  one  man's 
team  was  marked  that  did  work  that  dav  with  the  loss  of  an 
ox.  The  Church  of  Rome  observes  St.  Mark's  day  as  a  day 
of  abstinence,  in  imitation  of  ISt.  Mark's  disciples,  the  first 
Christians  of  Alexandria,  who,  under  this  Saint's  conduct, 
were  eminent  for  their  great  prayer,  abstinence,  and  sobriety. 
See  Wheatly  on  the  Common  Prayer,  1848,  p.  198.  Strype, 
in  his  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  i.  191,  under  1559,  informa 
ns :    The  25tli  April,  St.  Mark's  Day  (.that  year),  was  a  pro* 
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oeasion  in  diven  parishes  of  London,  and  the  citizens  went 
with  their  banners  abroad  in  their  respective  parishes,  singing 
m  Latin  the  Kvrie  Eleeson,  after  the  old  fashion.** 

In  Pilkington's  work,  entitled  the  Burnyuge  of  Paules  Church 
in  London,  1561,  and  the  4  day  of  June,  by  Lyghtnynge, 
15(i.>,  we  read:  **  Althoughe  Ambrose  saye  that  the  churche 
kncwe  no  faiitiiige  day  betwix  Easter  and  Whitsonday,  yet 
bt'side  nianye  fastes  in  the  Rogation  weeke,  our  wise  popes  of 
late  yeare.s  have  deyysed  a  monstrous  fast  on  St.  Marke's 
Daye.  All  other  fiBStinge  daies  are  on  the  holy  day  even*  only 
Sainte  Marke  must  have  hU  day  fasted.  Tell  ns  a  reason 
why^  so  that  will  not  be  laughen  at.  We  knowe  wel  ynough 
your  reason  of  Tho.  Bekel^  and  thinke  you  are  ashamed  of 
it:  tell  us  where  it  was  deoned  by  the  Churche  or  Oenerdl 
Counsell*  Tell  us  alsot,  if  ye  can,  why  the  one  side  of  the 
strete  in  Cheapeside  fastes  that  daye,  being  in  London  diocesse, 
and  the  other  side,  beinge  of  Canterbury  diocesse,  fastes  not  ? 
and  soe  in  other  townes  moe.  Could  not  Becket's  holynes 
reaclie  over  the  strete,  or  would  he  not?  If  he  coulde  not, 
he  is  not  so  mighty  a  Saint  as  ye  make  hym ;  if  he  would 
not,  he  was  maliciouse,  that  woulde  not  doe  soe  muche  for 
the  citye  wherein  he  was  borne." 

"  In  theyeare  of  our  Lord  1589,  I  being  as  then  but  a  boy, 
do  remember  that  an  ale  wife,  making  no  exception  of  dayes, 
would  needes  brue  upon  Saint  Markers  days ;  but  loe,  the 
marvailous  worke  of  God !  whiles  she  was  thus  laboring,  the 
top  of  the  chimney  tooke  fire  ;  and»  before  it  could  bee 
quenched,  her  house  was  quite  burnt.  Sunly,  a  gentle 
warning  to  them  that  violate  and  prophane  forbidden  daies,*' 
— Vaughan's  Oolden  Grove,  1608.  '<0n  St.  Mark's  Day, 
blessings  upon  the  com  are  implored," — Hall's  Triumphs, 
page  58. 

The  following  custom  at  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  on 

St.  Mark's  day,  is  thus  described  in  Tom  Thumb's  Travels, 
p.  9G  :  "  1  was  at  Alnwick  on  a  court-day,  when  the  whimsical 
ceremony  was  performed  of  making  free  two  young  men  of 
the  town.  They  jumped,  with  great  solemnity,  into  a  miry 
bog,  which  took  one  of  them  up  to  his  arm-pits,  and  would 
have  let  me  in  far  enough  over  head  and  ears,  which  made 
me  glad  I  had  no  right  to  the  freedom  of  Alnwick.  It  seems 
King  John  imposed  this  upon  the  townsmen  in  their  charter. 
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a8  a  punishment  for  not  mending  the  road :  his  Majeaty  having 
fidlen  into  this  very  hole,  and  stuck  there  in  state  till  he  was 
relieved/*  And  in  the  Qent,  Mag.  1756» — '*The  manner  of 
making  freemen  of  Alnwiek  Common  is  not  less  singular  than 
ridiculous.  The  persons  that  are  to  be  made  free,  or,  as  the 
phrase  is,  that  are  to  leap  the  well,  assemble  iu  the  market- 
place very  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  2oth  of  April,  being 
St.  Clark's  day.  They  are  on  horsobaek,  with  every  man  his 
sword  by  his  side,  dressed  in  white  with  white  nitrlitcaps, 
and  attended  by  the  four  Chamberlains  and  the  Castle  Badiife, 
who  are  also  mounted  and  armed  in  the  same  manner.  From 
the  market-place  they  proceed  in  great  order,  with  musick 
playing  before  them,  to  a  Lirge  dirty  pool,  called  the  jPr^men'^ 
Welly  on  the  confines  of  the  Common.  Here  they  draw  up 
in  a  body,  at  some  distance  from  the  water,  and  then,  all  at 
once,  rush  into  it,  like  a  herd  of  swine,  and  scramble  through 
the  mud  as  fast  as  they  can.  As  the  water  is  generally  breast 
high,  and  very  foul,  they  com^  out  in  a  condition  not  much 
better  than  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad  after  diving  in  Fleet 
Ditch ;  but  dry  doathes  being  ready  for  them  on  the  other 
side,  they  put  them  on  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  then, 
taking  a  dram,  remount  their  horses,  and  ride  full  gallop 
round  the  whole  ccnitines  of  the  dis^trict,  of  which,  by  this 
atchievement,  they  are  become  free.  And,  after  having  com- 
pleted this  circuit,  they  again  eater  the  town  sword  in  hand, 
and  are  generally  met  by  women  dressed  up  with  ribbons, 
l)('lls,  and  garlands  of  gum-flowers,  who  welcome  them  with 
dancing  and  singing,  and  are  called  timber-waits  (perhaps  a 
corruption  of  timbrel-waits,  players  on  timbrels,  waits  being 
an  old  word  for  those  who  play  on  musical  instruments  in 
the  streets.)  The  heroes  then  proceed  in  a  body  till  they 
come  to  the  house  of  one  of  their  company,  where  they  leave 
him,  having  first  drank  another  dram ;  the  remaining  number 
proceed  to  the  house  of  the  second,  with  the  same  ceremony, 
and  so  of  the  rest,  till  the  last  is  left  to  go  home  by  himsefr. 
The  houses  of  the  new  freemen  are,  on  tins  day,  distinguished 
by  a  great  holly-bush,  which  is  planted  in  the  street  before 
them,  as  a  signal  for  their  friends  to  assemble  and  make  merry 
with  them  at  tiieir  return.  Tiiis  strange  ceremony  is  said  to 
hiive  been  instituted  by  Kin^2;  John,  in  memory  of  his  having 
ouce  bogged  his  horse  in  this  pool,  called  Freemen's  JTelL'' 
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[The  following  popular  Bayings  for  the  month  of  April  maj 
find  a  plare  here : 

^  The  nightingale  and  eockoo  sing  hoth  in  one  iiioaA. 
Timely  blossom,  timely  ripe. 
April  showers  bring  milk  and  meaL 

April  fools — or  o^wks. 

Sweet  as  an  April  meadow. 
To  smell  of  A])ril  and  May 
BLack^Cross  Day. 

April  showers 

Bring  Snmmer  flowers* 

April  weather — 
Rain  and  sunshine. 
Both  toj^ether. 

In  April  a  Dove's  flood 
Is  worth  a  king's  good. 

The  bee  doth  love  the  sweetest  flower 
So  doth  the  blossom  the  April  shower. 

The  Cuckoo  comes  in  Aperill 

And  stays  the  month  of  May; 
Sings  a  song  at  Midsummer, 

And  then  goes  away. 

—Wiltshire. 

In  the  month  of  Averil, 

The  gowk  comes  over  the  lullf 

In  a  shower  of  rain  : 
And  on  the  of  June» 

He  turns  his  tune  again. 

—Craven. 

On  the  first  of  Aperill, 

You  migr  send  a  gowk  whither  yoa  wilL 

On  Lady-day  fte  later, 

The  cold  eomes  over  the  water/^ 
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ROGATION  WEEK  and  ASCENSION  DAY. 

It  was  a  general  custom  formerly,  says  Bourne,  i  and  is  still 
observed  in  some  country  parishes,  to  go  round  the  bounds 
and  limits  of  the  parish  on  one  of  the  three  days  before  Holy 
Thursday,  or  the  I  east  of  our  Lord's  Ascension,  when  the 
minister,  accompanied  by  his  churchwardens  and  parishioners, 
were  wont  to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  God,  beg  a  blessing 
on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  preserve  the  rights  and  pro- 
perties of  the  parish.  To  this  Wither  alludes  in  his  Emblems, 
1635,  p.  161,— 

**  That  ev'ry  man  might  keep  his  owne  possessions, 
Our  fathers  us'd,  in  reverent  processiom, 
(Witb  sealotts  prayers,  and  with  praisefol  diem,) 
To  walke  thdr  parish-limits  onoe  a  yeare : 
And  weU-knowne  markes  (which  sacrilegious  hands 
Now  cut  or  breake)  so  bord'red  out  their  lands, 
That  evVy  one  distinctly  knew  his  owne, 
And  many  brawles,  now  rife,  were  then  unknowne.'' 

[These  gang-days  not  only  brought  to  the  recollection  or 
Englishmen  the  settlement  of  the  Christian  faith  on  the  soil, 
but  they  also  impressed  on  the  memory  correct  notions  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  nature  of  proprietorship  in  land.  These 
religious  processions  mark  out  the  limits  of  certain  portions 
of  land,  under  which  the  whole  kingdom  is  contained;  and  in 
all  these  the  principle  of  God's  fee  is  recognised  by  the  law 
and  the  people.  The  prtmittie,  or  cyric-scot,  or  church-rate, 
is  admitted  as  due  throughout  the  bounds,  and  the  tithes,  also, 
as  a  charge  on  the  parish ;  but,  together  with  these  admis* 
sions,  there  is  formed  in  the  mind  a  mental  boundary,  and  a 
sacred  restraint  is  placed  upon* the  consciences  of  men,  tiiat 
commingles  religious  awe  with  the  institution  of  landed  right 
and  landed  inheritance,  and  fiimily  succession  to  it.  UntU 
these  previous  notions  as  to  God's  right  and  God's  property 

*  "  It  is  the  custom  in  many  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter  to 
*  hail  the  Lamb/  upon  Ascension  mom.  That  the  figure  of  a  Iamb  ac- 
tually appears  in  the  East  upon  this  morning  is  the  popular  persuasion ; 
and  so  deeply  is  it  rooted,  that  it  hath  frequently  resisted  (even  in  intelli- 
gent minds)  the  force  of  the  strongest  argument."  See  Gent.  Mag.  for 
1787,  p.  718. 
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were  formed,  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  held  very  vague 
and  fluctuating  opiniouB  as  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  soil 
belonged,  or  upon  what  terms  or  principles  landed  occupation  ' 
rested.  The  walking  of  the  parish  bounds  on  the  gang-da^ 
in  religious  procession,  very  materially  contributed  to  form 
and  keep  firesh  in  the  minds  of  each  passing  generation  the 
terms  on  which  property  was  held,  and  some  of  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  holding.  There  is  a  short  sernce  ordered  to 
be  read  occasionally,  such  as — "  Cursed  is  he  that  translateth  . 
the  bounds  and  doles  of  his  neighbour."]  | 

Bourne  cites  Spelman  (in  v.  Perambulatio),  as  deriving  the 
custom  of  processioning  from  the  times  of  the  Heathens,  and 
that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Feast  called  Terminalia,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  God  Terminus,  wliom  they  considered  as 
the  guardian  of  fields  and  landmarks,  and  the  keeper  up  of  | 
friendship  and  peace  among  men.  The  primitive  custom  used 
by  Christians  on  this  occasion  was,  for  the  people  to  accom- 
pany the  bishop  or  some  of  the  clergy  into  the  fields,  where 
Litanies  were  made,  and  the  mercj  of  God  implored,  that  he 
would  ayert  the  evils  of  plague  and  pestilence,  that  he  would 
send  them  good  and  seasonable  weather,  and  give  them  in  due 
season  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  Lysons's  Environs  of  London* 
i.  309,  among  his  extracts  from  tfaeChnrchwardens'  Accounts 
at  Lambeth*  I  find  the  following  relative  to  our  present 
subject : 

£  9»  d, 

"  1516.  Paid  for  dyinge  of  buekrmm  Ibr  the  Letfy  clothes    0  0  8 

  For  paynting  the  LetVny  clothes  0   0  8 

For  lynynge  of  the  Letfw^  clothes   0  0  4  j 

probably  for  the  processions  in  which  they  chanted  the  Litany  i 
on  Rogation  Day."  I 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August  1790, 
p.  719,  tells  us:  "Some  time  in  the  spring,  1  think  the  day 
before  Holy  Thursday,  all  the  clergy,  attended  by  the  singing 
men  and  bop  of  the  choir>  perambulate  the  town  (Ripon)  in 
their  canonicals^  ringing  hymM$  and  the  blue-coat  charity 
boys  follow  singing,  with  green  boughs  in  their  hands."  In  | 
London^  these  parochial  processions  are  still  kept  up  on  Holy 
Thursday.  Shaw^  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  li.  part  1, 
p.  165,  speaking  <rf  Wolverhampton,  says :  **  Among  the  local 
customs  which  have  prevailed  here  may  be  noticed  that  whidi 
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was  popularly  called  '  Processiomng.'  Many  of  the  older  in- 
babitauts  can  well  remember  when  the  sacrist,  resident  pre- 
bendaries, and  members  of  the  choir,  assembled  at  Morning 
Prayers  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Rogation  Week,  with  the 
charity  children  bearing  long  poles  clothed  with  all  kinds  of 
flowers  then  in  season,  and  which  were  afterwards  carried 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  with  much  solemnity,  the 
clergy,  singing  men,  and  boys  dressed  in  their  sacred  yest- 
ments,  closing  tbe  procession,  and  chanting,  in  a  grave  and 
appropriate  melody,  tbe  Cant  icle,  Benedicte,  Omni;i  Opt  i  a,  X:c. 
This  cerenioiiv,  innocent  at  least,  and  not  illaadabie  m  itself, 
was  of  high  antiquity,  having  probably  its  origin  in  the  Koman 
ofl'eringa  of  tbe  Primitiic,  from  which  (after  beiiijr  rendered 
conformable  to  our  purer  worsbip)  it  was  adopted  by  tbe  first 
Christians,  and  handed  down,  through  a  succession  of  ages, 
to  modern  times.  The  idea  was,  no  doubt,  that  of  returning 
thanks  to  God,  by  whose  goodness  the  face  of  nature  was  re- 
noYated,  and  fresh  means  provided  for  the  sustenance  and 
comfort  of  his  creatures.  It  was  discontinued  about  1 765 
The  boundaries  of  the  township  and  parish  of  Wolverhampton 
are  in  many  points  marked  out  by  what  are  called  Goepel  Threes, 
from  the  custom  of  having  the  Gospel  read  under  or  near  them 
by  the  clergyman  attending  the  parochial  perambulations. 
Those  near  the  town  were  visited  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
pi'ocessioners  before  mentioned,  and  are  still  preserved  with 
tbe  strictest  care  and  attention."  One  of  these  Gospel  trees 
was  till  lately  standing  at  Strat  ford-on- A  von,  and  a  represen- 
tation of  it  may  be  seen  in  Ilalliweirs  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
p.  1  j9.    The  subsequent  is  from  Hernck's Hesperides,  p.  lb: 

**  ■   -  ->  Dearest,  bury  me 

Under  thatHoly-Oke*  or  Go^fel  TWe, 
Where  (though  thou  see'st  not)  thou  may'st  think  upon 
Me,  when  thou  yerely  go'st  praeaskm,** 

It  appears,  from  a  sermon  preached  at  Blandford  Foruii), 
1.570,  by  William  Kethe,  minister,  p.  20,  that  in  Rogation 
Week  the  Catholics  bad  their  '*Gospelles  at  superstitious 
Crosses,  decked  like  idols  J* 

Plott,  in  his  History  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  203,  tells  us  that  at 
Stanlake,  in  that  county,  tne  inmistcr  of  the  parish,  in  his 
procession  in  Rogation  Week»  renuU  the  Chapel  at  a  barreFs 
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head,  in  ike  cellar  of  the  Chequer  Inn,  in  that  town,  where 
Kome  say  there  was  formerly  a  hermitage,  others  that  there 
was  andently  a  Croee,  at  which  they  read  a  Gospel  in  fonner 
times ;  over  which  the  house,  and  particularly  the  cellar,  being 
built,  they  are  forced  to  continue  the  custom  in  manner  as 
above.  ^ 

At  Oxford,  at  this  time,  the  little  crosses  cut  in  the  s-cones 
of  buililiiigs,  to  denote  the  division  of  the  parishes,  are  whitened 
■w  ith  chalk.  Great  numbers  of  boys,  with  peeled  willow  rods 
in  their  hands,  accompany  the  minister  in  the  procession. 

In  one  of  Skelton's  Mcric  Talcs,  the  poet  says  to  a  cobler, 
"  Neybour,  you  be  a  tall  man,  and  in  the  kynge's  warres  you 
must  here  a  standard  :  A  standard,  said  the  cobler,  what  a 
thing  is  that?''  Skelton  said,  "  It  is  a  ^eat  banner,  such  a 
one  as  than  dooeet  uae  to  beare  in  Rogaeyim  Weeke.*  Of  the 
magnificence  of  processions  in  former  times  on  Rogation  Day, 
the  following  may  ser?eaa  a  specimen,  irom  MS.  Cott.  Galba. 
E.  iv.  They  are  the  banners  belonging  to  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury: — ''Vexilla  pro  Rogacionibus — ^Texillum  Sancti 
Thomse  de  panno  albo  de  serico  brud: — Item  ij.  vexill.  de  armis 
Regis  Anglise.  —  Item  ij.  vexill.  de  armis  Comitis  Glovernise. — 
Item  ij.  vexill.  de  armis  Comitis  Warennoe. — Item  ij.  vexill.  de 
armis  de  Hastingg: — Item  ij.  vexill.  de  nib.  damicto  cum 
leopardis  aur:"  In  Bridges's  History  of  Northamptonshire 
are  recorded  various  instances  of  having  processions  on  Cross 
Monday. 

Pennant,  in  his  Tour  from  Chester  to  London,  p.  30,  tells 
US  that,  ''on  Ascension  Day  the  old  inhabitants  of  Nantwich 
piously  sang  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  the 
Brine.   A  very  ancient  pit,  called  the  Old  Brine,  was  also 

*  Aubanus  tells  us,  that  in  Franconia,  in  his  time,  the  following  rites 
were  used  on  this  occasion,  some  of  which  are  still  retained  at  Oxford,  and 
m  London,  and  probal)!)'  in  many  other  places:  "Tribns  illis  diehns, 
ijuibus,  Ai)ostolico  Instituto,  majores  Litaniae  passim  per  totuin  orbem 
I>eraguntur,  in  pluriniis  Franconias  locis  miUl<B  Crucei  (sic  enim  dicuot 
parochianos  ccetus,  quibiu  turn  Ssnctae  Crucis  vexillum  praefenri  Bolet) 
oomreniunt.  In  aacrisque  Kdibua  noa  aimul  et  nnam  melodiam,  aed  ain- 
gule  singulam  per  choros  separatiin  canunt :  et  puellaB  et  adoleacentea 
miindiori  qiiiqne  habitu  amicti  frondentihus  serda  caput  coronati  omnea 
et  scipionibus  salignis  instnicti.  Stant  sacrarum  ppdium  sacerdotes  dili- 
genter  singularum  cantus  attendenles  :  et  cjnaiiiciin'juc  suavins  cantare 
cognoscunt,  iili  ex  yeteii  more  aliquot  vini  conchas  dan  bt^udicaut.'' 
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I  held  in  great  yeneration,  and  till  within  these  few  years  was 
I  annually,  on  that  festival,  hedecked  with  boughs,  flowers,  and 
:  garlands,  and  was  encircled  by  a  jovial  band  of  yonng  people, 
I  celebrating  the  day  with  song  and  dance." 

'  [Aubrey,  in  MS.  Lansd.  says  :  **  This  ciistome  is  yearly 
observed  at  Droitwich,  in  AVorcestershire,  where,  on  the  day 
of  St.  Richard,  they  keepe  holyday,  and  dresse  the  well  with 
green  boiisrhs  and  flowers.  One  yeare  in  the  Presbyterian 
time  it  was  discoiitinued  in  tlie  civil  warres,  and  after  that,  the 
springe  shranke  up  or  dried  up  for  some  time ;  so  afterwards 
they  revived  their  annual  custom^  notwithstanding  the  power 
of  the  parliament  and  soldiers,  and  the  salt  water  returned 
again^  and  still  continues.  This  St.  Kichard  was  a  person  of 
great  estate  In  these  parts,  and  a  briske  yonng  fellow  that 
woold  ride  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  at  length  became  a  very 

:  devout  man,  and  after  his  decease  was  canonized  for  a  saint^*] 
In  the  Episteles  and  Oospelles,  London,  imprinted  by 
Richard  Bankes,  4to,  f.  32,  is  given  "a  Sermon  in  the  Crosse 
Dayes,  or  Rogation  Daves.'*  It  begins  thus:  '*Good  people, 
this  weke  is  ealled  the  Rogation  Weke,  bycause  in  this  weke 
we  be  wonte  to  make  solenipne  and  generall  supplications,  or 
prayers,  which  be  also  called  Lytanyes.'*  The  preacher  com- 
plains:  **  Alacke,  forpitie!  these  solemne  and  accur^tomable 
processions  be  nowe  p:rowon  into  a  riii;ht  fonle  and  detestable 
ab;ise,  so  that  the  moost  parte  of  men  and  women  do  come 
forth  rather  to  set  out  and  shew  themselves,  and  to  passe  the 
time  with  vayne  and  unprofitable  tales  and  mery  fables,  than 
to  make  generall  supphcations  and  prayers  to  God,  for  theyr 
iackes  and  necessities.  1  wyll  not  ,speake  of  the  rage  and 
furour  of  these  uplandysh  processiohs  and  gangynget  about, 
which  be  spent  in  ryotyng  and  in  belychere.  Furthermore, 
the  banners  and  badges  of  the  Crosse  be  so  unreverently 
handled  and  abused,  that  it  is  merveyle  God  destroye  us  not 
in  one  daye.  In  these  Rogation  Days,  if  it  is  to  be  asked  of 
God,  and  prayed  for,  that  God  of  his  goodnes  wyll  defende 
and  save  the  come  in  the  felde,  and  that  he  wyll  vouchsave  to 
pourge  the  ayer,  for  this  cause  be  certaine  Gospels  red  in  the 
wyde  felde  amonges  the  corne  and  graase,  that  by  the  vertue 
and  operation  of  God's  word,  the  power  of  the  wicked  spirites, 
which  keep^  in  the  air  and  infecte  the  same  (whence  come 
peaiilences  and  the  other  kyndes  of  diseases  and  syknesaes). 
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may  be  hyde  downe»  and  the  aier  made  pure  and  deane,  to 
th'  intent  the  come  may  renudne  nnhannedy  and  not  infected 
of  the  sayd  harteM  spirites^  bnt  aerre  ns  for  onr  nae  and 

bodely  suRtenance.'*  The  Litanies  or  Rogations  then  used 
gave  the  name  of  Roo^tion  Week  to  diis  time.  They  occur 
as  early  as  a.  d.  5r>0,  when  they  were  lirst  observed  by 
Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes  that  liappened,  and  the  incursions  ot  wild  beasts 
which  laid  in  ruins  and  depopulated  the  city. 

Blount  tells  us  that  Rogation  Week  (Saxon  Ga/if/  fJagaSy 
i.  e.  days  of  perambulation)  is  always  the  next  but  one  before 
Whitsunday ;  and  so  called,  because  on  Monday,  Tueaday 
and  Wednesday,  of  that  week,  Rogations  and  litanies  were 
used ;  and  fasting,  or^  at  least,  abstinence,  then  enjoined  by 
the  Church  to  all  persons^  not  only  for  a  devout  preparative 
to  the  feast  of  Christ's  glorious  Ascension,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  shortly  after,  bat  also  to  request  and  supplicate 
the  blessing  God  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  And,  in 
this  respect,  the  solemnization  of  matrimony  is  forbidden 
from  the  first  day  of  the  said  week  till  Trinity  Sunday.  The 
Dutch  call  it  Crays-iceek^  Cross-week,  and  it  is  so  called  in 
some  parts  of  England,  because  of  old  (as  still  among  the 
Roman  Catholics),  when  the  priests  went  in  procession  this 
week,  the  Cross  was  carried  before  thera.  In  the  Inns  of 
Court,  he  adds,  it  is  called  Grass-week,  because  the  commons 
of  that  week  consist  much  of  salads,  hard  eggs,  and  green 
sauce  upon  some  of  the  days.  The  feast  of  the  old  Romans, 
called  Robigalia  and  Ambarralia  (quod  victima  arva  ambiret), 
did,  in  their  heathenish  way,  somewhat  resemble  these  institu- 
tions, and  were  kept  in  May,  in  honour  of  Robigus. 

Gerard,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Herbal,  speaking  of  the 
Hrch^tree,  p.  1295,  says:  *'It  serveth  well  to  the  decking  up 
of  houses  and  banqoetting-roomes,  for  places  of  pleasure,  and 
for  beautifying  the  streetes  in  the  Crosse  or  Gang  Weeke,  and 
such  like.**  Rogation  Week,  in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
is  still  called  Garig  JFeeky  from  to  gang^  which,  m  the  north, 
signifies  to  go.  Gang-days  are  classed  under  certain  "  Idola- 
tries maintained  by  the  Church  of  England,"  in  a  work  en- 
titled the  Cobler's  Book. 

In  the  Tryall  of  a  Man's  Owne  Selfe,  by  Thomas  Newton, 
1602,  p.  47>  he  inquires,  under    Sinnes  externall  and  out* 
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ward"  agaiost  the  first  Commandment,  whether  the  parish 
dergyman  have  patieutlj  winked  at^  and  quietly  suffered, 
any  rytes  wherein  hath  been  apparent  superstition— as  gadding 
and  raunging  about  vnth  procession.^'  To  gadde  in  procession 
is  among  the  customs  censured  by  John  Bale,  in  his  Declaration 
of  Bonner's  Articles,  1554.  In  Michael  Wodde's  Dialogue 
(already  cited  under  Palm  Sunday),  1554,  we  read:  *'What 
say  ye  to  procession  in  Oang-daies,  when  Sir  John  saith  a 
Gospel  to  our  come  feldes  ?  (Oliver.)  As  for  your  Latine 
Gospels  read  to  the  corne,  I  am  8ure  the  corne  iinderstandeth 
as  much  as  you,  and  therefore  hath  as  much  protit  hy  them 
as  ye  have,  that  is  to  sai,  none  at  al.**  Kennett,  iu  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says:  "Gang-Flower,  Rogation  Flower,  a  sort 
of  flower  in  prime  at  Rogation  Week,  of  which  the  maids  made 
garlands  and  wore  them  in  those  solemn  processions." 

By  the  Canons  of  Cuthbert,  Archhishop  of  Canterbury, 
made  at  Cloveshoo,  in  the  year  747,  it  was  ordered  that 
Litanies,  that  is,  Rogations,  should  be  observed  by  the  clergy 
and  all  the  people,  with  great  reverence,  on  the  seventh  of 
the  Calends  of  May,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  which  terms  this  the  greater  Litany,  and  also  according 
to  the  custom  of  our  forefisthers,  on  the  three  days  before  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord,  with  fastings,  &c.  In  the  Injunc- 
tions also  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eiizaheth,  it  is  ordered 
"that  the  Curate,  at  certain  and  convenient  places,  shall  ad- 
monish the  people  to  give  thanks  to  God,  in  the  beholding  of 
God's  benefits,  for  the  increase  and  abundance  of  his  fruits, 
saying  the  1 03rd  i^salm,  &c.  At  which  time  the  minister  shall 
inculcate  these,  or  such  sentences, — *  Cursed  be  he  which 
translateth.  the  bounds  and  doles  of  his  neighbours,'  or  such 
orders  of  prayers  as  shall  be  hereafter."  What  is  related  on 
this  head  in  the  Life  of  Hooker,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  is  extremely  interesting:  ''He  would  by  no  means 
omit  the  customary  time  of  procession,  persuading  all,  both 
rich  and  poor,  if  they  desired  the  preservation  of  love  and 
their  parish  rights  and  liberties^  to  accompany  him  in  his 
perambulation ;  and  most  did  so ;  in  which  perambulation  he 
would  usually  express  more  pleasant  discourse  than  at  other 
times,  and  would  then  always  drop  some  loving  and  facetious 
observations,  to  be  remembered  against  the  next  year,  espe- 
cially by  the  boys  and  young  people:  still  inclining  them, 
and  all  his  present  parishioners^  to  meekness  and  mutual 
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Icindnesses  and  love ;  because  love  thinks  not  evil,  bat  covers 
a  multitude  of  infirmities."    By  "Advertisements  partly  for 
due  Order  in  the  publique  Administration  of  Common 
Prayers,  &c.  by  vertneof  the  Queene's  Majeaties  Letters  com- 
manding the  same,  the  25th  day  of  January  (7  an.  £liz.)'' 
4to.,  it  waa  directed, — Item,  that^  in  the  BogaHan  Dates  of 
Praeeeeiant  they  singe  or  saye  in  EngUshe  the  two  Psalmes 
h^nnyng  ^Benedic  Anima  mea,*  &c.  with  the  Letemye  ^ 
eufrages  thereunto,  with  one  homelye  of  thankesgevying  to 
God,  already  devised  and  divided  into  fours  partes,  without 
addition  of  any  superstitions  ceremonyes  heretofore  used." 
I  find  the  following  in  Articles  of  Enquiry  within  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Middlesex,  a.d.  1662,  4to  :  "  Doth  vour  Minister 
or  Curate  in  Rogation  Days  go  in  Perambulation  about  your 
Parish,  saying  and  using  the  Psalms  and  Sufirages  by  law 
appointed,  as  viz.  Psalms   103  and  104,  the  tetany  and 
Sufirages,  together  with  the  Homily,  set  out  for  that  end  and 
purpose  ?  Doth  he  admonish  the  people  to  give  thanks  to 
God,  if  they  see  any  likely  hopes  of  plenty,  and  to  call  upon 
him  for  his  mercy,  if  there  be  any  fear  of  scarcity ;  and  do 
yott,  the  Churchwardens,  assist  him  in  it?''    In  sindlar 
Artides  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northumberland,  1662,  the 
foUowing  occurs :    Doth  your  Parson  or  Vicar  observe  Aie 
three  Kogation  Dayes?'*    In  others  for  the  Diocese  of 
Chichester,  1637,  is  the  subsequent:  "  Doth  your  Minister,  i 
yeerely,  in  Rogation  Weeke,  for  the  knowing  and  distinguish-  i 
ing  of  the  bounds  of  parishes,  and  for  obtaining  God*s  ! 
blessing  upon  the  fruites  of  the  ground,  walke  the  Perambu- 
lation, and  sfiy,  or  sing,  in  English,  the  Gospells,  Epistles, 
Letanie,  and  other  devout  Prayers;  together  with  the  103rd 
and  104th  Psalmes  T'^ 

'  In  Herbert's  Country  Parson,  1652,  p.  157,  ch.  35,  we  are  told: 
**  The  Country  Parson  is  a  lover  of  old  customs,  if  they  be  good  and 
harmlesse.  Particularly,  he  loves  Procession,  and  maintains  it,  because  ^ 
there  are  contained  therein  four  manifest  advantages.  First,  a  blessing  of 
God  for  the  fruits  of  the  field.  2.  Justice  in  the  preserration  of  bounds. 
3b  Charitie  in  loving,  walking,  and  neighbourly  accompanying  one 
another,  with  reconciling  of  differences  at  that  time,  if  there  be  any. 
4.  Mercie,  in  relieving  the  poor  by  a  liberal  distribution  and  largess, 
which  at  that  time  is  or  ought  to  De  used.  Wherefore  he  exacts  of  all 
to  be  present  at  the  Perambulation,  and  those  that  withdraw  and  sever 
themselves  from  it  he  mislikes,  and  reproves  as  uncharitable  and  un- 
neighbourly ;  and,  if  they  will  not  reforme,  presents  them/' 
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In  Nichols's  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  1797,  St.  Mar- 
garet's WestminBter,  under  a.d.  1555,  is  the  following 
article : — "  Item,  paid  for  spiced  bread  on  the  Ascension-Even, 
and  on  the  Ascension  Day,  1«.  1556. — Item,  paid  for  bread, 
wine,  ale,  and  beer,  upon  the  Ascension-Even  and  Day, 
against  my  Lord  Abbott  and  his  Coyent  came  in  Procession, 
and  for  strewing  herbs  the  samme  day,  79,  Id,  1559. — 
Item,  for  bread,  ale,  and  beer,  on  Tewisday  in  the  Rogacion 
Weeke,  for  the  parishioners  that  went  in  Procession,  l«. 
1560.^ Item,  for  bread  and  drink  for  the  parishioners  that 
went  the  Circuit  the  ^ruesday  in  the  Rogation  week,  Ss,  4(1. 
Item,  for  hrcad  and  drink  the  Wednesday  in  the  Rogation 
Week,  for  Mr.  Archdeacon  and  the  Quire  of  the  Minster, 
3*.  4d.  1585. — Item,  paid  for  going  the  Peramhulacion,  for 
fish,  butter,  cream,  milk,  conger,  bread  and  drink,  and  other 
necessaries,  4s.  Hhd,  1597.  —  Item,  for  the  charges  of  diet 
at  Kensington  for  the  Perambulation  of  tlie  Parish,  being  a 
yeare  of  great  scarcity  and  deerness,  61,  Hs,  8d.  1605. — 
Item,  paid  for  bread,  drink,  cheese,  fish,  cream,  and  other 
necessaries,  when  the  worshipful!  and  others  of  the  parish 
went  the  Perambulation  to  Kensington,  15/." 

*'0n  Ascension  Day,"  says  Hawkins,  in  his  History  of 
Music,  ii.  112,  **it  is  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of 
parishes,  with  their  officers,  to  perambulate  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  their  boundaries,  and  to  impress  the 
remembrance  thereof  in  the  minds  of  young  persons,  espe- 
cially boys ;  to  invite  boys,  therefore,  to  attend  to  this 
business,  some  little  gratuities  were  found  necessary ;  accord- 
ingly it  was  the  custom,  at  the  commencement  of  tlie 
procession,  to  distribute  to  each  a  willow-wand,  and  at  the  end 
thereof  a  handful  of  points,  which  were  looked  on  by  them 
as  honorary  rewards  long  after  they  ceased  to  be  useM,  and 
were  called  Tags." 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in  the 
City  of  London,  1682,  are  the  following  entries 

£   9,  d. 

For  fruit  on  Perambulation  Day  •  •  •  10  0 
For  points  for  two  jeres        •      •      .      .      2  10  0 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Churchwardens^ 

Bcoks  of  Chekea  (Lysons*B  London,  ii.  126)  : — 
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£  9.  d. 

1679.  Spent  at  the  Perambulation  Dinner       .       3  10  0 

Given  to  the  boys  that  were  whipt    .       .       .        0  4  0 

Paid  for  ])oynts  for  the  boys    .       .       .       •       0  2  0 

The  second  of  these  entries  alludes  to  another  expedient 
for  impressing  the  recollection  of  pmrticolar  bonndaries  on 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  young  pi  uple.  Bumping  persons 
to  make  them  remember  the  jwish  bonndaries  has  been  kept 
up  even  to  this  time.  A  trial  on  the  occasion,  where  an  | 
angler  was  bumped  by  the  parishioners  of  Walthamstow  i 
parish,  is  reported  in  the  Observer  newspaper  of  January 
lOth,  is.iO.  He  was  found  angling  in  the  Lea,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  bumping  a  stranger  might  probably  produce 
an  independent  witness  of  parish  boundary.  He  obtained 
50/.  damages. 

[The  custom  of  perambulation,  as  now  practised  in  Dorset- 
shire, is  well  described  by  Mr.  Barnes  in  Hone's  Year  Book, 
1178-9,  and  he  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  modes 
taken  to  *  impress  the  situation  of  the  boundaries  on  the 
memory.  A  man«  perhaps,  if  asked  whether  such  a  atream 
were  a  boundary,  would  reply,  Ees,  that  'tis,  I'm  sure  o't, 
by  the  same  token  that  iweve  tossed  into't,  and  paddled 
about  there  lik  a  water-rot,  till  I  wor  hafe  dead.'*] 

It  appears  from  an  order  of  the  Common  Council  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 15th  May,  1657,  that  the  sdiolars  of  the 
public  grammar-school  there,  and  other  schools  in  the  town, 
were  invited  to  attend  the  magistrates  when  they  perambu- 
lated the  boundaries  of  the  town.  On  Ascension  Day,  the 
Magistrates,  lliver  Jury,  &c.  of  .the  corporation  of  that  town, 
according  to  an  ancient  custom,  make  their  annual  procession 
by  w^ater,  in  their  barges,  visiting  the  bounds  of  their  juris- 
diction on  the  river,  to  prevent  encroachments.  Cheerful 
libations  are  offered  on  the  occasion  to  the  genius  of  the 
"coaly  Tyne." 

[Aubrey,  in  MiS.  Lansd.  231,  says,  ''In  Cheshire,  when  ; 
they  went  in  perambulation,  they  did  blesse  the  springs,  i.  e.  i 
they  did  read  a  Gospell  at  them,  and  did  belieye  the  water  was 
the  better :"  to  this  account  is  added  in  pencil :  "On  Roga- 
tion daysGrospells  were  read  in  the  corn-fields  here  in  England 
unCiU  the  Cirill  Warrs     and  Kennet  has  added,  "  Mem.  A 
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I    gospell  read  at  the  head  of  a  barrel  in  procession  within  the 
parish  of  Stanlake,  Co.  Oxon.'*]' 

Heatli,  ill  his  History  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  1750,  p.  128, 
tells  us :  ''At  iilxetery  in  Devon,  the  boys  have  an  annual 
custom  of  damming  up  the  channel  in  the  streets,  at  going 
the  bounds  of  the  several  parishes  iu  the  city,  and  of  splash- 
ing the  water  upon  people  passing  by.  Neighbours  as  well 
as  strangers  are  forced  to  compound  hostilities^  by  given  the 
boys  of  each  parish  money  to  pass  without  ducking :  each 
parish  asserting  its  prerogative  in  this  respect/* 

The  following  is  from  Hasted's  History  of  Rent,  i.  lOd : — 
**  There  is  an  odd  custom  used  in  these  parts,  about  Reston 
and  Wickhaiii,  in  Rogation  Week,  at  which  time  a  number  of 
young  men  meet  together  for  the  purpose,  and  with  a  most 
hideous  noise,  run  into  the  orchards,  and,  incircUng  each 
tree,  pronounce  these  words  :  — 

**  Stand  fast  root ;  bear  well  top  ; 
God  send  us  a  youling  sop ! 
Every  twig  apple  big, 
Bveiy  bough  apple  enow.** 

For  which  incantation  the  confused  rabble  expect  a  gratuity 
in  money,  or  drink,  which  is  no  less  welcome ;  but  if  they  are 

disappointed  of  both,  they  with  great  solemnity  anathematize 
the  owners  and  trees  with  altogether  as  insignificant  a  curse. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  custom  has  arisen  from  the 
ancient  one  of  perambulation  among  the  Heathens,  when  they 
made  prayers  to  the  Gods  for  the  use  and  blessing  of  the  fruits 
coming  up,  with  thanksgiving  for  those  of  the  preceding 
year ;  aiui  as  the  Heathens  supplicated  Eolus,  God  of  the 
Winds,  for  his  favorable  blasts,  so  in  this  custom  they  still 
retained  his  name  with  a'  very  small  variation :  this  cere- 
mony is  called  YottUng^  and  the  word  is  often  used  in  their 
invocations/' 

Armstrong,  in  his  History  of  Minorca,  1752,  p.  5,  thus 
alludes  to  processioning,  '^as  the  Children  in  Lcindon  are  ac- 
customed to  perambulate  the  limteof  their  Parish,  yfldchiiiej 
call  proeesmoning :  a  custom  probably  derived  to  them  from 
the  Bomans,  who  were  so  many  ages  in  possession  of  the 

'  Th  ms'  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  9i. 
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Island  of  Great  Britain."*  The  following  customs  can  pro- 
perly finil  a  place  nowhere  but  in  this  section  :  "  Shaftesbury  ' 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  but  has  no  water,  except  what 
the  inhabitants  fetch  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance  from  the 
manour  of  Giilingham,  to  the  lord  of  which  they  pay  a  yearly 
ceremony  of  acknowledgment,  on  the  Monday  before  Holy 
Thursday.  They  dms  up  a  garknd  very  richly,  calling  it  the 
Prize  Besom,  and  carry  it  to  the  Manor-houBey  attended  by  a 
calf  Vhead  and  a  pair  of  ^oTCi,  which  are  presented  to  the 
lord.  This  done,  the  Prize  Besom  is  retomed  again  with  the 
same  pomp,  and  taken  to  pieces ;  just  like  a  milk-maid's  gar- 
land on  May  Day,  being  made  up  of  all  the  plate  that  can  be 
got  together  among  the  housekeepers/' — Trayels  of  Tom 
Thumb,  p.  16. 

Brand's  servant,  Betty  Jelkes,  who  lived  several  years  at 
Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  informed  him  of  an  ancient 
custom  at  that  place  for  the  master-gardeners  to  give  their 
workpeople  a  treat  of  baked  peas,  both  white  and  gray  (and 
pork),  every  year  on  Holy  Thursday. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  Procession  Weeke 
and  Ascension  Day,  in  Barnaby  Googe's  Translation  of  Nao- 
georgus,  f  •  6d : 

^*  Now  comes  the  day  wherein  they  gad  abrodtf  with  Crosse  im  hande, 
bcmdes  of  every  fields  and  roQnd  about  thdr  neighbour's  Unde : 
And,  as  they  go,  they  sing  and  |»ay  to  ereiy  saint  above, 

But  to  our  Ladie  specially,  whom  most  of     they  love, 

When  as  they  to  the  towne  are  come,  the  Church  they  enter  in, 

And  looke  what  Saint  that  Church  doth  guide,  they  humbly  pray  to  him, 

That  he  preserve  both  come  and  fruite  from  s forme  and  tempest  great 

And  them  defend  from  harme^  and  send  them  store  of  drinke  and  meat 

This  done,  they  to  the  taveme  go,  or  in  the  fieldes  they  dine, 

Where  downe  they  sit  and  feede  apace,  and  fill  themselves  with  wine. 

So  much  thai  oftentymes  without  the  Ciosse  they  come  away* 

And  miserably  they  reele,  stOl  as  their  stomacke  up  they  lay. 

These  things  three  dayes  continually  are  done,  with  solemne  sport ; 

With  many  Crosses  often  they  unto  some  Church  resort, 

Whereas  they  all  do  chaunt  alowde,  whereljy  there  straight  doth  spring 

A  bawling  noyse,  while  every  man  seeks  hyghest  for  to  syng. 

'  In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1 795,  xv.  45,  Parish  of  Lanark, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  we  read  of  "  the  riding  of  the  Marches,  which  is 
done  annually  upon  the  day  after  Whitsunday  Fair  by  the  magistrates  and 
burgesses,  called  here  the  JUmdmutri  or  Langemsrk  Day,  mm  the  Ssxon 
kttijimark*^ 
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Then  comes  the  day  when  Christ  a.scended  to  his  Father's  seate, 

Whidi  dty  they  also  celebrate  with  store  of  drinke  and  meate ; 

Then  every  man  some  birde  must  eate,  I  know  not  to  what  ende, 

And  after  dinner  all  to  Church  they  come,  and  there  attende. 

The  blocke  that  on  the  aultar  still  till  then  was  seene  to  stande, 

Is  drawne  up  hie  above  the  roofe,  by  ropes  and  force  of  hande ; 

The  Priestes  about  it  rounde  do  stand,  and  rhauiit  it  to  the  skie^ 

For  all  these  mens  religion  great  in  singing  nio>t  doth  lie. 

Then  out  of  hande  the  dreadfidl  shaj)e  of  Sathan  downo  tliey  tlirow. 

Oft  times,  with  fire  burning  bright,  and  dasht  asunder  tho  ; 

The  boyes  with  greedie  eyes  do  watch,  and  on  him  straight  they  fall, 

And  beate  him  sore  with  rods,  and  breake  him  into  peeces  smalL 

This  done,  the  wafers  downe  doe  cast,  and  singing  cakes  the  while, 

With  papers  rounde  amongst  them  put,  the  children  to  beguile. 

With  laughter  great  are  all  things  done :  and  from  the  beames  thoy  let 

Great  streames  of  water  downe  to  fall,  on  whom  thoy  meaue  to  wet. 

And  thus  this  solemne  holiday,  and  hye  renowned  feast 

A.nd  all  their  whole  devotion  here  is  ended  with  a  jeast." 

The  following  superstition  rclatinis;  to  this  day  is  found  in 
Scot's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  1665,  p.  152.  **  In  some 
countries  they  run  out  of  the  doors  in  time  of  tempest,  blessing 
themselves  with  a  cheese,  w  hereupon  was  a  cross  made  wnth  a 
rope's  end  upon  Ascension  Day. — Item,  to  hang  an  eg^  laid 
on  Ascension  Day  in  the  roof  of  the  house,  preserveth  the 
same  from  all  hurta."  The  same  writer  mentions  the  cele- 
brated Venetian  sopentition  on  this  day»  which  is  of  great 
antiquity.  "  Every  year,  ordinarily,  upon  Aacension  Day,  the 
Duke  of  Venice,  accompanied  with  the  ^States,  goeth  with  great 
solemnity  to  the  sea,  and,  after  certain  ceremonies  ended, 
casteth  thereinto  a  gold  ring  of  great  Talue  and  estimation,  for 
a  pacificatory  oblatbn ;  wherewiui  their  predecessors  supposed 
that  the  wrath  of  the  sea  was  assuaged.''  This  custom  *'is 
said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  a  grant  of  Pope  Alexander  the 
Third,  who,  as  a  reward  for  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  in  his 
restoration  to  the  Papal  chair,  gave  them  power  over  the 
Adriatick  Ocean,  as  a  man  has  power  over  his  wife.  In  me- 
mory of  which  the  chief  magistrate  annually  throws  a  ring 
into  it,  with  these  words ;  *  Despon^amus  te.  Mare,  in  mynvw 
perpetui  domimi We  espouse  thee,  0  Sea,  in  testimony  of 
our  perpetual  dominion  over  thee." — Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1764, 
p.  483.  See  also  Gent.  Mag.  March  1735,  p.  118.  In  another 
volume  of  the  same  miscelhny,  for  March  1798,  p.  184,  vre 
have  an  Mcoaiit  of  the  ceremony  rather  more  minute :  On 
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Ascension  Day,  the  Doge,  in  a  splendid  barge,  attended  by  a 
thousand  harks  and  gondolas,  proceeds  to  a  particular  place 
in  the  Adriatic.  In  order  to  compose  the  angry  gulph^  and 
procure  a  calm,  the  patriarch  pours  into  her  bosom  a  quantity 
of  holy  water.  As  soon  as  this  charm  has  had  its  effect,  the 
Dogid,  with  great  solemnity,  through  an  aperture  near  hia  seat, 
drops  into  her  lap  a  gold  ring,  repeating  these  words,  '  De- 
^poHianuu  te,  Mare,  in  siffnum  veri  perpetuupie  dominii  We 
espouse  thee,  O  Sea,  in  token  of  real  and  perpetual  dominion 
over  thee.*' 

[BrockeCt  mentions  the  smoek'raee  on  Ascension  Day,  a 
race  run  by  females  for  a  smock.  These  races  were  frequent 
among  the  young  country  wenches  in  the  North.  The  prise, 
a  fine  Holland  cnemise,  was  usually  decorated  with  ritMmds. 

The  sport  is  still  continued  at  Newburn,  near  Newcastle. 
The  following  curious  poem  on  this  amusement  is  extracted 
from  a  small  volume,  entitled  Poetical  Miscellanies,  consisting 
of  Original  Poems,  and  Translations,  by  the  best  hands,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Steele,  8vo,  1/14,  p.  199 : 

**  Now  did  the  bag-pipe  in  hoarse  notes  begin 
Th'  expected  signal  to  the  neighb'ring  green ; 
While  the  mild  san,  in  the  dedine  of  day, 
Shoots  from  the  diitaat  West  a  cooler  lay* 
Allama'd,  the  sweating  crowds  fomke  the  town. 
Unpeopled  Finglas  is  a  desart  grown. 
Joan  quits  her  cows,  th;it  with  full  udders  stand. 
And  low  unheeded  for  the  milker's  hand. 
The  joyous  sound  the  <iij>tant  reapers  hear, 
Their  harvest  leave,  and  to  the  sport  repair. 
The  Dubhn  prentice,  at  tiie  welcome  call, 
In  blurry  rises  Irom  his  cakes  and  ale; 
Handing  the  flaunting  sempstress  o'er  the  plains, 
He  struts  a  bean  among  the  homely  swains. 

The  butcher's  foggy  spotise  amidst  the  throng, 
Rubb'd  clean,  and  tawdry  drest,  puffs  slow  along; 
Her  pond'rous  rings  the  wond'ring  mob  behold. 
And  dwell  on  every  (inger  heap'd  with  gold. 
Long  to  St.  Patrick's  filthy  shambles  bound, 
Surpris'd,  she  ?iews  the  rural  scene  around ; 
The  distant  ocean  there  salutes  her  eyes. 
Here  tow'ring  hills  in  goodly  order  rise; 
The  fruitful  valleys  long  extended  lay, 
Here  sheaves  of  com,  and  cocks  of  fragrant  bayi 
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While  whatsoe'er  she  hears,  she  smells,  or  sees, 
Gives  her  fresh  transports,  and  she  doats  on  trees. 
Yet  (hapless  wretch),  the  servile  thirst  of  gain 
tau  force  her  to  her  stinking  stall  again. 

'*  Nor  was  the  4MMintry  justice  wanting  theret 

To  make  a  penny  of  the  rogues  that  swear; 
With  supercilious  looks  he  awes  the  green, 
'  Sirs,  keep  the  peace — 1  represent  the  queen.* 
Poor  Paddy  swears  his  wliole  week's  gains  away, 
While  my  young  squires  blaspheme,  and  notiiing  pay. 
All  on  the  mossie  turf  confos'd  were  laid 
The  jolly  nutiek,  and  the  buxom  maid, 
Impatient  for  the  sport,  too  long  delayed. 

**  When,  lo,  old  Arbiter,  amid  the  croud. 
Prince  of  the  annual  games,  proclaimed  aloud, 
'  Ye  virgins,  that  intend  to  try  the  race, 
The  swiftest  wins  a  smock  enrichM  witii  Jaoe: 

A  cambrick  kerchiff  shall  the  next  adorn, 
And  kidden  gloves  shall  by  the  third  be  worn.* 
This  said,  lie  high  in  air  display'd  each  prize; 
All  view  the  waving  smock  with  longing  eyes. 

"  Fair  Oonah  at  the  barrier  first  appears. 

Pride  of  the  neighboring  mill,  in  bloom  of  yean 
Her  native  brightness  borrows  not  oue  g^ce, 
Uncultivated  chanus  adorn  her  face, 
Her  rosie  cheeks  with  modest  blushes  glow, 
At  once  her  innocence  and  beauty  show : 
Oonah  the  eyes  of  each  spectator  draws,  . 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  fidr  Oonah's  cause  ? 

Tall  as  a  pine  migestick  Nora  stood. 

Her  youthful  vdns  were  swc^'d  with  sprightly  blood 

Inur'd  to  toyls,  in  wholesom  gardens  bred, 

Exact  in  eVry  limb,  and  formed  for  speed* 

**  To  thee,  0  Shevan,  next  what  praise  is  doe  ? 

Thy  youth  and  beauty  doubly  strike  tiie  view. 
Fresh  as  the  plumb  that  keeps  the  virgin  blue ! 
Each  well  deserves  the  smock, — bat  fates  decreey 
But  one  must  wear  it,  tho'  deserved  by  three. 

**  Now  side  by  side  the  panting  rivals  stand. 

And  fix  their  eyes  upon  th'  appointed  hands 
The  signal  giv'n,  spring  forward  to  the  race. 
Not  fam'd  Camilla  ran  with  tleeter  pace. 
Nora,  as  lightning  swift,  the  rest  o'er-pass'd, 
While  Shevan  fleetly  ran,  yet  ran  the  last. 
But,  Oonah,  thou  hadst  Venus  on  thy  side ; 
At  Nora's  petticoat  the  goddess  ply'd, 
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And  in  a  trice  the  fatal  string  unty'd. 

Quick  fttop'd  the  maid,  nor  wou'd,  to  win  the  priUy 

Expose  hor  hidden  ciuiniit  to  TUlgar  eyes. 

But  wbile  to  tye  the  treech^roai  knot  she  staid. 

Both  her  glad  rivals  pass  the  weepli^  maid*  ' 
Now  in  despair  she  plies  the  race  again, 

Not  winpod  winds  dart  swifter  o'er  the  plain  : 
She  (wliile  chaste  Dian  aids  her  hapless  speed) 
Shevan  ouistrip'd — nor  lurther  cou'd  succeed. 
For  with  redoubled  haste  bright  Oonah  flies, 
Seizes  the  goal,  and  wins  the  noblest  prize. 

*  Loud  shouts  and  acclamations  fill  the  place, 
Tho*  chance  on  Oonah  had  bestow'd  the  race ; 
Like  Felim  none  rejoyc'd — a  lovelier  swain 
Ne'er  fed  a  flock  on  the  Fingalian  plain, 
lionf  he  wfth  aeoet  ptMioii  lov'd  the  maid. 
Now  hit  eneroanig  dameitielf  betraj'd* 
Stript  for  the  race  how  bright  did  the  a|ipearf 
No  cov'ring  hid  her  feet,  her  bosom  bare, 
And  to  the  wind  she  gave  her  flowing  hair. 
A  thousand  charms  he  saw,  conceal'd  before. 
Those  yet  conoeai'd  he  iiaiicy'd  still  were  more. 

*•  Felim,  as  night  came  on,  young  Oonah  woo*d» 
Soon  willing  beauty  was  by  truth  subdu'd* 
No  jarring  settlement  their  bliss  annoyi* 
No  licence  needed  to  defer  their  joys. 
Oonah  e'er  morn  the  sweets  of  wedlock  try'd. 

The  tmod^  aha  won  a  virgin,  wove  *  hiide^'Q 
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 "  If  thou  lov*st  me  then, 

Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night ; 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
Where  I  did  met  thee  once  with  Helena, 
7b  db  obMrfMmcefor  a  mom  qf  May^ 
There  wiU  I  ttay  &r  thee." 

Jlidir.  NighfM  Jftnasm,  Act  i.  ae.  1. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go 
out  a  Maying  early  on  the  firat  of  May.  Bourne  tells  us  that 
in  his  time,  in  the  Tillages  in  the  North  of  England,  the 
luvenile  part  of  both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise  a  uttle  after 
midnight  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  walk  to  some 
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neighbouring  wood,  accompanied  with  music  and  the  blowing  of 
horns,  where  they  broke  down  branches  from  the  trees  and 
adorned  them  with  nosegays  and  crowns  of  flowers.  This 
done»  they  returned  homewards  with  their  booty  about  the 
time  of  sonrise,  and  made  their  doors  and  windows  triumph 
in  the  flowery  spoil. 

Stubbs^  in  the  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  1585,  f.  94,  says 
Against  Maie,  every  parishe,  towne,  and  viUage,  assemble 
themselves  together,  bothe  men,  women,  and  children,  olde  and 
yong,  even  all  indifferently :  and  either  goyng  all  together,  or 
devidyng  themselves  into  companies,  they  goe  some  to  the 
woodes  and  groves,  some  to  the  hilles  and  mountaines,  some  to 
one  place,  some  to  another,  where  they  spende  all  the  night  in 
pastymes,  and  in  the  mornyng  they  returne,  bringing  witli  them 
birch,  bowes,  and  braunches  of  trees  to  deck  their  assemblies 
withall.  I  have  heard  it  credibly  reported  (and  that  viva  voce) 
by  men  of  great  gravitie,  rredite,  and  reputation,  that  of  fourtie, 
threescore,  or  a  hundred  maides  goyng  to  the  woode  over  night, 
there  have  scarcely  the  tbirde  parte  of  them  returned  home 
againe  undefiled." 

Heame,  in  his  Preface  to  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle, 
p.  18,  speaking  of  the  old  custom  of  drinking  out  of  horns, 
observes: — ^*''Tis  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  upon  thejolHikB 
on  the  ftrMt  of  May  formerly,  the  custom  of  htoming  with,  and 
drinking  in,  horns  so  much  prevailed,  which,  though  it  be 
now  generally  disus'd,  yet  the  custom  of  blowing  them 
prevaUs  at  this  season,  even  to  this  day,  at  Oxford,  to  remind 
people  of  the  pleasantness  of  that  part  of  the  year,  which 
ought  to  create  mirth  and  gayety,  such  as  is  sketch' d  out  in 
some  old  Books  of  Offices,  such  as  the  Prymer  of  Salisbury, 
printed  at  Rouen,  1551,  8vo."  Aubrey,  in  his  Remains  of 
Gentilisme  and  Juadisme,  MS.  Lansd.  266,  f.  5,  says : — 
**  Memorandum,  at  Oxford,  the  boys  do  blow  cows*  horns  and 
holloio  canes  all  night ;  and  on  May  Day  the  young  maids  of 
every  parish  carry  about  garlands  of  flowers,  which  afterwards 
they  hang  up  in  their  churches."  Mr.  Henry  Rowe,  in  a  note 
in  his  Poems,  ii.  4,  says : — "  The  Tower  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  bursar  of  the 
College,  1492,  contains  a  musical  peal  of  ten  bells,  KudionMay 
Day  the  choristers  assemble  on  the  tap  to  usher  in  the  spring  J* 
Dr.  Chandler,  however,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Waynflete, 
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asi^iires  m  that  Wolsev  had  no  share  in  the  erection  of  the 
structure;  and  Mr.  Clialmers,  in  his  liistorv^of  the  University, 
refera  the  origin  of  the  custom  to  a  mass  or  requiem,  which, 
before  the  Refonuation,  used  to  he  annually  periformed  onliie 
top  of  the  tower»  for  the  soul  of  Henry  VII.  "This  irts 
afterwards  cominated/'  he  ohserves,  "for  a  few  pieces  of 
moBicky  which  are  executed  hy  the  choristerSy  and  for  which 
the  BeetoiT  of  Slimbridge,  in  Glouoeaterahire^  pays  annluQly 
the  Bum  of  10//' 

In  Herrick*B  Hesperides,  p.  74$  are  the  following  allnrionB 
to  cuBtoms  on  May  Day : — 

«*  Come,  my  Corinna,  come :  and  comming,  marke 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  park 
Made  green  and  trimmed  with  trees :  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough, 
Or  branch :  each  porch,  each  doore,  ere  this, 
An  uke,  a  tabeniacle  it» 
Hade  up    white*thonie  neatly  enterwore. 
A  deale  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  white-thome  laden  home. 
Some  have  dispatch'd  their  cakes  and  creame^ 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dreame." 

[In  an  old  ballad  called  the  Milk-maid's  Lifej  printed  about 
1 G30,  we  are  told 

**  Upon  the  first  of  May, 
With  garlands  fresh  and  gay, 
With  mirth  and  niusick  sweety 
For  such  a  season  meet, 
They  passe  their  time  away : 
They  dance  away  8orrow» 
And  all  the  day  thorow 
Their  legs  doe  never  &yle. 
They  nimhiy  their  feet  doe  ply* 
And  bravely  try  the  victory 
In  honour  o'  th'  milking  paile.''] 

There  was  a  time  when  this  custom  was  observed  by  noble 
and  royal  personages,  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  Thus  we  read 
in  Chaucer's  Court  of  Love,  that,  early  on  May  Day,  "  fourth 
goth  al^  the  Court,  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetche  the  flouris 
fresh,  and  braunch,  and  blome."  It  is  on  record  that  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Queen  Katherine  partook  of  this  diver- 
sion ;  and  hiBtoriana  also  mention  that  he  with  hia  oourtiezsi 
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in  the  beginniiig  of  his  reign,  rose  on  May  Day  very  early  to 
fetch  May,  or  green  boughs,  and  they  went  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  shooting  to  the  wood.  Shakespeare  says 
(Hen.  YIII.)  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  people  sleep  on 
.May  morning  ;  and  (Mids.  N.  Dream)  that  they  rose  early  to 
observe  the  riffht  of  May.  The  court  of  King  James  the  First, 
and  the  popmace,  long  preserved  the  observance  of  the  day, 
as  Spelman^s  Glossary  remarks  under  the  word  Maiuma. 
Milton  has  the  following  beautiful  soug  on  May  morning 

«  Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flow'ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  priinroae. 

Hail,  boimteoas  May !  that  dost  itiiplie 

Mirth  and  youth,  and  fond  desire  $ 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long." 

Stow,  in  his  Survay  of  London,  1603,  pp.  98*9,  quotes 
from  Hall  an  account  of  Henry  the  VIII.'s  riding  a  Maying 
from  Greenwich  to  the,  high  ground  of  Shooter*s-hill,  with 
Queen  Katherine  his  wife^  accompanied  with  many  lords  and 
ladies.  He  tells  us  also,  that  "  on  May  Day  in  the  mornings 
efery  man,  except  impediment,  would  walke  into  the  sweete 
meadoves  and  greene  woods,  ^ere  to  rejoyce  their  spiritea 
with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweete  flowers,  and  with  the 
harmony  of  birds  praysing  God  in  their  kind.  I  find  also, 
that  in  the  moneth  of  May,  the  citizens  of  London,  of  all 
estates,  lightly  in  every  parish,  or  sometimes  two  or  three 
parishes  joyning  togither,  had  their  severall  Mayings,  and  did 
fetch  in  May-poles,  with  diverse  warlike  shewes,  with  good 
archers,  morice-dauncers,  and  other  devices,  for  pastime  all  the 
day  long,  and  towards  the  evening  they  had  stage-playes,  and 
bonefiers  in  the  streetes.  Of  these  Mayings  we  reade,  in  the 
raigne  of  Henry  the  Sixt,  that  the  aldermen  and  shiriffes  of 
London  beings  on  May  Day,  at  the  Bishop  of  London's  wood, 
in  the  parish  of  Stebunheath,  and  having  there  a  worshipfull 
dinner  for  themselves  andother  commers,  Lydgate  the  poet,  that 
was  a  monke  of  Bery,  sent  to  them  by  a  pursivant  a  joyful! 
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commendation  of  that  aeaaon,  coutaimog  sixteen  staves  in 
meter  ro^ali«  beginuiiig  thus : — 

Mightte  flora,  goddetse  ol  fresh  iloweni» 

Vtliich  clothed  hath  the  sojle  in  lostie  greene. 
If  sde  buds  spring  with  her  iweete  ahowea. 

By  influence  of  the  sunne -shine ; 
To  doe  pleasance  of  intent  full  cleane, 

Unto  the  States  which  now  sit  here. 
Hath  Vere  downe  sent  her  owne  daughter  deare." 

Polydore  Yergll  says,  that  at  the  Calendes  of  Haie/*  not 
only  houaet  and  satea  were  garnished  with  boughs  and  flowers, 
bat  **in  some  pboea  the  ehnrdies,  whiehe  fiwhion  is  derived 

of  the  Romaynes»,  that  use  the  same  to  honour  their  goddesse 
l^'lora  with  i<uciie  ceremonies,  whom  they  name  Goddesse  of 
Fruites.'*  (Langley's  Polyd.  Verg.  f.  102.)  In  an  account  of 
Parish  Expenses  in  Coates's  Hist,  of  Reading,  p.  216,  Io04, 
we  have :  It.  Payed  for  felling  and  bryngyng  home  of  the 
bow  set  in  the  Mercat-place,  for  settyng  up  of  the  same,  mete 
and  drink,  viij**." 

In  Vox  Graculi,  1623,  p*  62«  under  May,  are  the  follow- 
ing observations * 

**  To  Islington  and  Hogsdon  runnes  the  streams 
Of  giddie  people,  to  eats  cakes  and  ereame." 

May  is  the  merry  moneth  t  on  the  first  day,  betimes  in 
the  morning,  shall  young  fellowes  and  mayds  be  so  enveloped 
with  a  mist  of  wandering  ont  of  their  wayes,  that  they  shall 
fall  into  ditches,  one  upon  another.  In  the  aftemoone,  if  the 
skie  cleaie  np,  ahsli  be  a  stinking  stirre  at  Piokehateh,  with 
the  solemne  revels  of  moriee-dancing,  and  the  hobbie-horse  so 
neatly  presented,  as  if  one  of  the  masters  of  the  parish  had 
playd  it  himselfe.  Against  this  high-day,  likewise,  shall  be 
such  preparations  for  merry  meetings,  that  divers  durty  sluts 
shull  bestow  more  in  stutle,  lace,  and  making  up  of  a  gowne 
and  a  peticote,  then  their  two  yeares  wages  come  to,  besides 
the  benefits  of  candles'  ends  and  kitchen  stuffe."  InWhim- 
7,ies,  or  a  True  Cast  of  Characters,  1631,  p.  132,  speaking 
(if  a  rurtian,  the  author  says  :  "His  soveraignty  is  showne 
highest  at  Ma/y^game^,  Wakes,  iSummenngs,  and  Rush- 
bearings." 

In  the  old  Calendar  of  the  Bomish  Church  so  often  referred 
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to,  I  find  the  following  observation  on  the  30th  of  April : 

•*  The  boys  go  out  and  seek  May  trees.'*  This  receives  illus- 
tration from  an  order  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  .Museum,  entitled 
**  The  State  of  Eton  School,"  1560,  wherein  it  is  stated,  that 
on  the  day  of  St.  Phihp  and  St.  James,  if  it  be  fair  weather, 
and  the  master  grants  leave,  those  boys  who  choose  it  may  rise 
at  four  o'clock,  to  gather  May  branches,  if  they  can  do  it  with- 
out wetting  their  feet :  and  that  on  that  day  they  adorn  the 
windows  of  the  bedchamber  w  ith  greeu  leaves,  and  the  houses 
•re  perfumed  with  fragrant  herbs. 

Mis8on,in  his  Travels  in  England,  translated  by  Ozell,  p.  307» 
aays  :  On  the  1st  of  May«  and  the  five  and  six  days  follow- 
ing, all  the  pretty  young  country  girls  that  serve  the  towm  with  ' 
milk  dress  themselves  up  very  neatly,  and  borrow  abundance 
of  talYer  plate,  whereof  they  make  a  pyramid,  which  they 
adorn  with  rihhands  and  flowers,  and  carr^  upon  their  heads, 
instead  of  their  common  milk-pails.  In  this  equipage,  accom- 
pany'd  by  some  of  their  fellow  milk-maids,  and  a  bagpipe  or 
fiddle,  they  go  from  door  to  door,  dancing  before  the  houses  of 
their  customers,  in  the  midst  of  boys  and  girls  that  follow  them 
in  troops,  and  everybody  gives  them  something.'*  In  the  Dedi- 
cation to  Colonel  Martin's  Familiar  Epistles,  1685,  we  have 
the  following  allusion  to  this  custom :  "  What's  a  May-day 
milking-pail  without  a  garland  and  fiddle?"  **  The  May- 
ings,'*  says  Strutt,  ii.  99,  "  are  in  some  sort  yet  kept  up  by 
the  milk-maids  at  London,  who  go  about  the  streets  with  their 
^larlands,  music,  and  dancing :  but  this  tracing  is  a  very 
nnperfect  shadow  of  the  original  sports ;  for  May-poles  were 
set  up  in  streets,  with  various  martial  shows,  morris-dancing, 
and  other  devices,  with  which,  and  revelling  and  good  cheer, 
the  Aaj  was  passed  away.  At  night  they  rejoiced,  and  lighted 
up  theur  bonfires/' 

Scotty  in  his  Discovery  of  ^tchcraft,  p.  152,  tells  ns  of  an 
old  superstition  :  **  To  be  delivered  from  witches,  they  hang 
in  their  entries  (among  other  things)  hay-thorn,  otherwise 
white-thorn,  gathered  on  May-day."  The  following  divina- 
tion on  May-day  is  preserved  m  Gay's  Shepherd's  Week,  4th 
Pastoral : 

Last  May-day  h&Tt  I  seaich'd  to  And  a  snail, 
That  might  my  aeoet  lover'a  name  reveal : 
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Upon  a  gooieiberry-buth  t  snail  I  found, 
For  alwars  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound. 
I  seized  the  vermine  ;  home  I  quickly  sped, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  milk-white  embers  spread: 
Slow  crawl'd  the  snail,  and,  if  I  right  can  spell* 
In  the  soft  ashes  marked  a  curioub  L  ; 
Oh,  may  thii  wondrom  omea  lucky  prm ! 
Por  L  it  found  in  Labboldii  and  Love.'' 

The  May  customs  are  not  yet  forgotten  in  London  and  ito 
Yicinity.  In  the  Morning  Post,  May  2d,  1791,  it  was  men- 
tionedi  "that  yesterday  being  the  lat  of  May»  according  to 
annual  and  superstitious  custom,  a  number  of  persons  went 
into  the  fields  and  bathed  their  &ces  with  the  dew  on  the 
giass»  under  the  idea  that  it  would  render  them  beautiful." 

Vain  hope !  No  more  in  choral  bands  unite 

Her  virgin  votaries,  and  at  early  dawn, 
Saered  to  May  and  Love'l  myiteriout  rites, 

Brash  the  light  dew«drops  from  the  spangled  lawn.'' 

I  remember,  too,  that  in  walking  that  same  morning,  be- 
tween Hounslow  and  Brentford,  I  was  met  by  two  distinct 
parties  of  girls,  with  garlands  of  flowers,  who  begged  money  of 
m^  Baying^  Pmy»  m,  remember  the  garland."  The  young 
chimney-sweqpers,  some  of  whom  are  rantastically  dressed  in 
girls*  dothes,  with  a  great  provision  of  brick-dust,  by  way  of 
paint,  gilt  paper,  &c.,  making  a  noise  with  theur  shoyela  and 
brushes,  are  now  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  celebration 
of  May-day  in  the  streets  of  London. 

[May-dew  was  held  of  singular  virtue  in  former  times.  Pepys, 
on  a  certain  day  in  May,  makes  this  entry  in  his  diary:  **  My 
wife  away  down  with  Jane  and  W.  Hewer  to  Woolwich,  in  order 
to  a  little  ayre,  and  to  lie  there  to-night,  and  so  to  gather  May- 
dew  to-morrow  morning,  which  Mrs.  Turner  hath  taught  her  is 
the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  wash  her  face  with ;  and,**  Pepys 
adds,  1  am  contented  with  it.'*  His  reasons  for  contentment 
seem  to  appear  in  the  same  line ;  for  he  says,  "  I  went  by  watei 
to  Fox-haU,  and  there  walked  in  Sprine-garden.''  And  there  ha 
notices  "  a  great  deal  of  company,  ana  uie  weather  and  garden 
pleasant ;  and  it  is  yery  pleasant  and  cheap  going  thither,  far 
a  man  may  go  to  spend  what  he  will,  or  nothing — all  as  one. 
But  to  hear  Uie  nightingale  and  other  birds,  andhereafiddler> 
and  there  a  harp,  and  here  a  jew*s  trump,  and  hm  laughing, 
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and  there  fine  people  walking,  is  miglity  diverting/*  says  Mr« 
Pepys,  while  his  wife  is  gone  to  lie  at  Woolwich,  in  order 
to  a  little  ayre  and  to  gather  May-dew/'] 

I  hare  more  than  once  heen  disturbed  early  on  May  morn- 
ing, at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  the  noise  of  a  song  which  a 
woman  sung  about  the  streets,  who  had  several  garlands  in 
her  hands,  and  which,  if  I  mistook  not,  she  sold  to  any  that 
were  superstitious  enough  to  buy  them.  It  is  homely  and 
low,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  treatise  is  not  on 
the  sublime  : — 

Rite  up,  maideai  1  ff  for  shame  1 

For  Tve  been  four  Ung  miles  from  hsroe : 

I've  been  gathering  my  garlands  gay : 

Bise  iipi  fair  maidst  and  take  in  yoor  May."^ 

[At  Islip,  CO.  Qxon,  the  children  with  their  May  garlands 
•ing»~ 

'*  Good  morning,  Missns  and  Matter, 
I  wish  you  a  happy  day ; 
Please  to  smell  my  garland, 
Because  it  is  the  First  of  May."] 

The  following  shows  a  custom  of  making  fools  on  the  1st  of 
May,  like  that  on  the  1st  of  April:  "  U.  P.  K.  spells  May 
Goslings,'*  is  an  expression  used  by  boys  at  play,  as  an  insult 
to  the  losing  party.  U.P.K.  is  **  up  pick/'  that  is,  up  with 
your  pin  or  peg,  the  mark  of  the  goal.  An  additional  punish- 
ment was  thus  :  the  winner  made  a  hole  in  the  ground  with 
his  heel,  into  which  a  peg  about  three  inches  long  was  driven, 
its  top  being  below  the  surface  ;  the  loser,  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him,  was  to  nnll  it  up  with  his  teeth,  the  boys  buffeting 
with  their  hats,  ana  calling  out,  Up  pick,  you  May  Gosling,'^ 
or  U.P.K.  Oosling  in  May.''  A  May  Gosling  on  the  1  st  of 
May  is  made  with  as  much  eagerness  in  the  north  of  England, 

^  Here  is  no  pteonasm.  It  is  simply,  as  the  Fireneh  have  it,  your  JMoy. 
In  a  Royal  Household  Account,  communieatedby  Craven  Ord,  Esq.,  I  find 
the  following  article :  "  July  7,  7  Hen.  VII.  Item,  to  the  maydens  of 

Lambeth  for  a  May,  10«A."  So  among  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of 
the  Canons  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  in  Huntingdon,  in  Nichols's  Illus- 
trations of  the  Manners  and  Expenses  of  Ancient  Times  in  England, 
1797,  p.  291,  we  have  :  *♦  Item,  gyven  to  the  Wyves  ot  Herford  to  th« 
uiakyng  of  there  May,  12d  " 
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as  an  April  Noddy  (Noodle),  or  Fool,  on  the  1st  of  ApriL'*— 
Gent.  Mag.  for  April,  1791,  p.  327. 

[If,  however,  a  May  gosling  was  made  on  the  second  of  the 
months  the  following  rhyme  was  uttered  to  torn  the  ridicole: 

**  Mar-day's  past  and  gone ; 
Tbou'a  a  gosling,  and  I'm  none.''] 

To  May^Day  sports  may  be  referred  the  singular  beqnest  | 

of  Sir  Dudley  Diggs  (mentioned  in  Hasted's  Kent,  ii.  787), 
who,  by  his  last  will,  dated  in  1638,  left  the  yearly  sum  of 
20/.,  **  to  be  paid  to  two  young  men  and  two  maids,  who,  on 
Jklay  19th,  yearly,  should  run  a  tye  at  Old  Wives  Lees  in 
Chilham,  and  prevail ;  the  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  land  of  this  part  of  the  manor  of  Selgrave,  which 
escheated  to  him  after  the  death  of  T^ady  Clive.    These  lands, 
being  in  three  pieces,  lie  in  the  parishes  of  Preston  and 
Faversham,  and  contain  about  forty  acres,  all  commonly  called 
the  Running  Lands,    Two  young  n|en  And  two  young  maids 
rah  at  Old  Wivea  Lees  in  Chilham*  yearly,  on  May  1st,  and 
the  same  number  at  Sheldwieh  Lees  on  the  Monday  following^ 
by  way  of  trial:  and  the  two  which  prevail  at  each  of  those 
places  ran  for  the  101.  at  Old  Wives  Lees«  as  above  mentioned, 
on  May  1 9th.'*   A  great  eonoonrse  of  the  neighboaring  gentry  I 
and  inhabitants  constantly  assemble  there  on  this  occasion. 
"There  was,  till  of  late  years,**  says  the  same  writer  (Hist, 
of  Kent,  ii.  284),  *'  a  singular,  though  a  very  ancient,  custom 
kept  up,  of  electing  a  Deputy  to  the  Dumb  Borsholder  of 
Chart,  as  it  was  called,  claiming  liberty  over  fifteen  houses  in 
the  precinct  of  Pizein-well;  every  householder  of  which  was 
formerly  obliged  to  pay  the  keeper  of  this  Borsholder  one 
penny  yearly.    This  Dumb  Borsholder  was  always  first  called 
at  the  Court-Leet  holden  for  the  hundred  of  Twyford,  when 
its  keeper,  who  was  yearly  appointed  by  that  court,  held  it 
up  to  his  call,  with  a  neckcloth  or  handkerchief  put  through  | 
the  iron  ring  fixed  at  the  top,  and  answered  for  it.    This  ' 
Borsholder  of  Chart,  and  the  Court-Leet,  has  been  discontinued 
about  fifty  years:  and  the  Borsholder,  who  is  put  in  by  the  1 
Quarter  Sessions  for  Watringbury,  claims  over  the  whole 
parish.   This  Dumb  Borsholder  is  made  of  wood,  about  three  ' 
feet  and  half  an  inch  long,  with  an  iron  ring  at  the  top,  and 
four  more  bj  the  sides^  near  the  bottom*  wbmithast  square  i 
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iron  spike  fixed,  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  to  fix  it  in  the 
ground,  or,  on  occasion,  to  break  open  doors,  &c«,  which  used 
to  be  done,  without  a  warrant  of  any  justice,  on  suspicion  of 
goods  having  been  unlawfully  come  by  and  concealed  in  any 
of  these  fifteen  houses.  It  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  this  dumb  officer.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  made  use  of  as  a  badge  or  ensign  by  the 
office  of  the  market  here.  The  last  person  who  acted  as 
deputy  to  it  was  one  Thomas  Clampard,  a  blacksmith,  whose 
heirs  have  it  now  in  their  possession." 

In  the  Laws  of  the  Market,  printed  by  Andrew  Clark, 
printer  to  the  Honourable  City  of  London,  1677,  under  **  The 
Statutes  of  the  Streets  of  this  City  against  Noysances,*'  29,  I 
find  the  following:  No  man  shall  go  in  the  streets  by  night 
or  by  day  with  bow  bent,  or  arrows  under  his  girdle,  nor  with 
sword  unscabbarM,  under  pain  of  imprisonment ;  or  with 
hand-gun,  having  therewith  powder  and  match,  except  it  be 
in  a  usual  May-game  .or  Sight** 

Audley,  in  a  Companion  to  the  Alnutnadc,  1802,  p.  21, 
BAys:  Some  derive  May  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury, 
to  whom  thejr  ofered  saioifioes  on  the  first  day  of  it;  and  this 
aeema  to  explain  the  custom  which  prevails  on  this  day  where 
the  writer  resides  (Cambridge),  of  children  having  a  figure 
dressed  in  a  grotesque  manner,  called  a  May  Lady,  before 
which  they  set  a  table,  having  on  it  wine,  ftc.  They  also  beg 
money  of  passengers,  which  is  considered  as  an  olFering  to 
the  maulkin  ;  for  their  plea  to  obtain  it  is,  *  Pray  remember 
the  poor  May  Lady,*  rerhaps  the  garlands,  for  which  they 
also  beg,  originally  adorned  the  head  of  the  goddess.  The 
bush  of  hawthorny  or,  as  it  is  called,  May^  placed  at  the  doors 
on  this  day,  may  point  out  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spring,  as 
this  is  one  of  the  earliest  trees  which  blossoms." 

Browne,  in  his  Britannia's  Pastorals,  1625,  ii.  122,  thus 
describes  some  of  the  May  reveiiingi : 

As  I  bsve  Kene  the  Lady  of  the  Me^ 
Set  in  an  arbour  (on  a  holy-day) 
Built  by  the  May-pole,  where  the  jocund  swainei 
Dance  with  the  maidens  to  the  bagpipe's  straines, 
When  envious  Night  conrimands  them  to  be  gone, 
Call  for  the  merry  youngsters  one  by  one, 
And  for  their  well  performance,  soone  disposes 
To  tiitt  a  gsrlsnd  iaterwo?e  with  roiei  i 
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To  that  a  carved  hooke  or  well-wrought  scrip  | 

Gracing  another  with  her  cherry  lip ; 

To  one  her  garter ;  to  another  then 

A  hand-kerchiefe  cut  o'er  and  o'er  agen : 

And  none  returneth  emptie  that  liath  tpent 

Hii  piinet  to  lill  their  narall  merimeat" 

Hutchinaon,  in  his  Hiatory  of  Northumberland,  ii.  14,  telli 
ua  **  that  a  ayllabub,  ia  prepared  for  the  May  FeaH^  which  ii 
made  of  warm  milk  ftom  the  cow»  aweet  cakea  and  wine :  and 
a  kind  of  dimation  ia  practised,  by  Jishing  with  a  ladle  for  a 
¥>eidim§'n!ng^  whieb  is  dropped  into  i^  for  the  purpose  of 
prognoaticating  who  shall  be  first  married/' 

Toilet,  in  the  description  of  his  famous  window,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  hereafter,  tells  us  ;  **  Better  judges  may  de- 
cide that  the  institution  of  this  festival  originated  from  the 
Roman  Floralia,  or  from  the  Celtic  La  Beltine,  while  I  con- 
ceive it  derived  to  us  from  our  Gothic  ancestors."  OlauB 
Magnus  de  Gentibus  Septentrionalibus,  lib.  xv.  c.  8,  says, 
"that  after  their  lone;  winter,  from  the  beginning  of  October 
to  the  end  of  April,  the  Northern  nations  have  a  custom  to 
welcome  the  returning  splendonr  of  the  sun  with  dancingy 
and  mutually  to  feast  each  other,  rejoicing  that  a  bett^  seasoa 
for  fishing  and  hunting  was  approached/'  In  honour  of  May 
Da7  the  Gotha  and  Sonthem  Swedea  had  a  mock  battle 
tween  Summer  and  Winter,  which  ceremony  la  retained  in  the 
Isle  of  Kan,  where  the  Danea  and  Norwegians  had  been  fiirs 
long  time  masters. 

Borlase,  in  his  canons  account  of  the  manners  of  Corn- 
waU,  speaking  of  the  May  Customs,  says :  "  This  usage  is 
nothing  more  than  a  gratulation  of  the  Spring and  every 
house  exhibited  a  proper  signal  of  its  approach,  "  to  testify 
their  universal  joy  at  the  revival  of  vegetation."    He  says: 

An  antient  custom,  still  retained  by  the  Cornish,  is,  that  of 
decking  their  doors  and  porches  on  the  first  day  of  May  with 
green  boughs  of  sycamore  and  hawthorn,  and  of  plautiiig 
trees,  or  rather  stumps  of  trees,  before  their  houses.** 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1754,  p.  354,  a  custom  is 
alluded  to,  I  believe,  not  yet  entirely  obsolete.  The  writer 
says,  "  They  took  places  in  the  waggon,  and  quitted  London 
early  on  May  mormng;  and  it  being  the  custom  in  this  numth 
for  the  pa99€ngm  to  give  the  waggener  at  every  inn  a  rtifaa 
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to  adorn  his  team,  she  soon  discovered  the  origin  of  the 
proverb,  *  as  fine  as  a  horse for,  before  they  got  to  the 
end  of  their  journey,  the  poor  beasts  were  ahnost  blinded 
by  the  tawdiry  party-coloured  flowing  honours  of  their 
heads." 

Another  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June» 
1790»  p.  520,  says:  "At  Helstone,  a  genteel  and  populous 
borough  town  in  Cornwall,  it  is  customary  to  dedicate  the 
eighth  of  May  to  revelry  (festive  mirth,  not  loose  jollity).  It 
is  called  the  Furry  Day,  supposed  Flora's  Day ;  not,  I  ima- 
^e,  as  many  have  thought,  in  remembrance  of  some  festival 
instituted  in  honour  of  that  goddess,  but  rather  from  the 
garlands  commonly  worn  on  that  day.  In  the  morning,  very 
early,  some  troublesome  rogues  go  round  the  streets  with 
drums,  or  other  noisy  instruments,  disturbing  tlicir  sober 
neighbours,  and  singing  parts  of  a  song,  the  whole  of  which 
nobody  now  recollects,  and  of  which  I  know  no  more  than 
that  there  is  mention  m  it  of  'the  grey  goose  quill,'  and  of 

foing  to  the  green  wood  to  bring  home  '  the  Summer  and  the 
[ay-o/  And,  accordingly,  hawthorn  flowering  branches  are 
worn  in  hats.  The  commonalty  make  it  a  general  hoUday ; 
and  if  they  find  any  person  at  work,  make  him  ride  on  a 
pole,  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  to  the  river,  over  which  he 
18  to  leap  in  a  wide  place,  if  he  can;  if  he  cannot,  he  must 
leap  in,  for  leap  he  must,  or  pay  money.  About  9  o'clock 
they  appear  before  the  school,  and  demand  holiday  for  the 
Ladn  boys,  which  is  invariably  granted;  after  which  they  col- 
lect money  from  house  to  house.  About  the  middle  of  the 
day  they  collect  together,  to  dance  hand-in-hand  round  the 
streets,  to  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  playing  a  particular  tune» 
winch  they  continue  to  do  till  it  is  dark.  This  they  call  ^ 
*  Faddy.'  In  the  afternoon  tlie  gentility  go  to  some  farm- 
house in  the  neighbourhood,  to  drink  tea,  syllabub,  &c.,  and 
return  in  a  morris-dance  to  the  town,  wnere  they  form  a 
Faddy,  and  dance  through  the  streets  till  it  is  dark,  claiming 
a  right  of  going  through  any  person  *8  house,  in  at  one  door, 
and  out  at  the  other.  And  here  it  formerly  used  to  end,  and 
the  company  of  all  kinds  to  disperse  quietly  to  their  several 
habitations ;  but  latterly  corruptions  have  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  crept  in  by  degrees.  The  ladies,  all  elegantly  dressed 
in  white  muslins,  are  now  conducted  bv  their  partners  to  the 
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ball-room,  where  they  continue  their  dance  till  supper-time; 
after  w  hich  tiiey  all  faddy  it  out  of  the  house,  breaking  otf  by 
degrees  to  their  respective  houses.  The  mobility  imitate  their 
superiors,  and  also  adjourn  to  the  several  public-houses,  where 
they  continue  their  dwce  till  midnight.  It  is,  upon  the  whole, 
a  very  festiye^  jovial,  «id  withal  so  eober,  and,  I  believe^  sin- 
gular custom :  and  any  attempt  to  search  out  the  original  of 
it»  inserted  in  one  of  your  future  M«gaaines»  will  ?ery  much 
please  and  gratify  Dubgan." 

[I  am  e^led  to  fdmish  a  copy  of  the  Furry-day  song, 
which  has  escaped  the  memory  of  this  writer  s— > 

"  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John, 

They  both  are  gone  to  the  fair, 
And  we'll  go  to  the  merry  green  woody 

And  see  what  thev  do  there. 
For  we  were  up  as  soon  as  any  day 

For  to  fetdi  the  tiimiiier  home* 
The  summer  and  the  May,  0, 

For  the  summer  now  is  come  1 
Where  are  those  Spaniards 

That  make  so  great  a  boast  ? 
They  shall  eat  the  grey  goose  feather^ 

And  we  will  eat  the  roast. 
As  for  the  brave  St.  George, 

St.  George  he  was  a  knight ; 
Of  all  the  knights  in  Christendom 

St.  Qeorgy  is  the  riaht. 
God  blest  Auut  Mary  Hoses, 

And  all  her  powers  snd  might, 
And  send  us  peace  in  tnerry  Bnfflandy 

Both  day  aud  night  1"] 

The  month  of  May  is  generally  considered  as  an  unlucky 
time  for  the  celebration  of  marriage.  This  is  an  idea  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  our  Popish  ancestors,  aucLwas 
borrowed  bv  them  from  the  ancients. 

In  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1794»xi,  620* 
the  minister  of  Callander,  in  Perthshire,  says,  the  people  of 
dbtrict  have  two  customs,  which  are  fast  wearing  oat,  not 
only  here  but  ail  over  the  Highlands,  and  therefore  oueht  to 
be  taken  notice  of  while  they  remain.  Upon  the  first  day  of 
May,  which  is  called  BaUan  or  .fi^^to'n-day,  all  the  boys  in 
a  township  or  hamlet  meet  in  the  moors.  They  cut  a  table 
in  the  green  sod,  of  a  round  figure,  by  casting  a  trench  in  the 
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ground  of  such  circumference  as  to  hold  the  whole  conipony. 
They  kindle  a  &ce,  and  dress  a  repast  of  eggs  and  milk  of  the 
consistence  of  a  custard.  They  knead  a  cake  of  oatmeal, 
which  is  toasted  at  the  embers  against  a  stone.  After  the 
custard  is  eaten  np^  they  divide  the  cake  into  so  many  por- 
tions^ as  similar  as  possible  to  one  another  in  size  and  shape, 
as  there  are  persons  in  the  company.  They  daub  one  of  these 
portions  all  OTer  with  charcoal  until  it  be  perfectly  black. 
They  put  all  the  bits  of  the  cake  into  a  bonnet.  Every  one, 
blindfold,  draws  out  a  portion.  He  who  lioltls  the  bonnet  is 
entitled  to  the  last  bit.  \Vh0e7er  draws  the  black  bit  is  the 
devoted  person  w4io  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favour  " 
they  mean  to  implore,  in  rendering  the  year  productive  of  the 
sustenance  of  man  and  beast.  There  is  Httle  doubt  of  these 
inhuman  sacrifices  having  been  once  offered  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  the  East,  although  they  now  omit  the  act  of  sacri- 
ficing, and  only  compel  the  devoted  person  to  leap  three  times 
through  the  flames ;  with  which  the  ceremonies  of  this  festival 
are  closed."  (The  other  custom,  supposed  to  have  a  similar 
mystical  aUusion,  will  be  found  under  Allhallow  Even.) 
^^Bal-iem  signifies  the  Fire  of  ]foal.  Baal  or  Ball  is  the 
only  word  in  Gaelic  for  a  globe.  This  festival  was  probably 
in  honour  of  the  sun,  whose  return,  in  his  apparent  annual 
course,  they  celebrated,  on  account  of  his  having  such  a  visible 
influence,  by  his  genial  warmth,  on  the  productions  of  tlie 
earth.  That  the  Caledonians  paid  a  superstitious  respect  to 
the  sun,  as  was  the  practice  among  many  other  nations,  is 
evident,  not  only  by  the  sacrifice  at  Baltein,  but  upon  many 
other  occasions.  When  a  Highlander  goes  to  bathe,  or  to  drink 
waters  out  of  a  consecrated  fountain,  he  must  always  approach 
by  going  round  the  place  JromEast  to  West  on  the  South  Me, 
in  imitation  of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun.  This 
is  called  in  Gaelic  going  round  the  rights  or  the  lucky  way. 
The  opposite  course  is  the  wrong,  or  the  unlucky  way.  And 
if  a  person's  meat  or  drink  were  to  affect  the  wind-pipe,  or 
come  against  bis  breath,  they  instantly  cry  out  d^heai/ 
which  is  an  qaculation,  praying  that  it  may  go  by  the  right 
way.**  In  the  same  work,  v.  84,  the  minister  of  Logierait, 
in  Perthshire,  says:  On  the  1st  of  May,  0.  S.,  a  festival 
called  Beltan  is  annually  held  here.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated 
by  the  cowherds,  who  assemble  by  scores  in  the  fields  to  dress 
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a  dinner  for  themselves  of  boiled  milk  and  eggs.  These  dishes 
thev  eat  with  a  sort  of  cakes  baked  for  tlie  occasion,  and 
having  small  lumps,  in  the  form  of  nipples,  raised  all  over 
the  surface.  The  cake  might,  perhaps^  be  aa  offeriag  to  some 
deity  in  the  days  of  Druidism.'* 

Pennant's  account  of  this  rural  sacrifice  is  more  minute. 
He  tells  us  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  p.  90,  that,  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotlaiid^  the  herdsmen  of  every 
village  hold  their  BeUtein,  They  cat  a  aquare  trench  in  the 
ground^  leaying  the  turf  in  the  middle ;  on  that  they  make  a 
fire  of  wood,  on  which  they  dress  a  larse  caudle  of  eggs, 
butteri  oatmeal,  and  milk,  and  bring,  besides  the  ingredients 
of  the  caudle^  plenty  of  beer  and  whisky :  for  each  of  the 
company  must  contribute  something.  The  rites  begin  with 
spilling  some  of  the  caudle  on  the  ground,  by  way  of  libation  : 
on  that,  every  one  takes  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are 
raised  nine  square  knobs,  eacli  dedicated  to  some  particular 
being,  the  supposed  preserver  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to 
some  particular  animal,  the  real  destroyer  of  them.  Each 
person  then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob,  and, 
flinging  it  over  his  shoulders,  says  :  *  Thu  I  give  to  tkee^  pre- 
sprve  thou  my  horses  '  This  to  thee,  preserve  thou  my  sheep^  ; 
and  so  on.  After  that  they  use  the  same  ceremony  to  the 
noxious  animals.  ^  This  1  give  to  thee,  O  fox  !  epare  thou  my 
lamha  I*  *  this  to  thee,  O  hooded  erowT  *  this  to  thee,  eagle  /' 
When  the  ceremony  is  oyer,  they  dine  on  the  caudle ;  and, 
after  the  feast  is  finished,  what  is  left  is  hid  by  two  persons 
deputed  for  that  purpose ;  but  on  the  next  Sunday  they  re- 
assemble, and  finisn  the  reliques  of  the  first  entertainment.*' 

I  found  the  following  note  in  p.  149  of  the  Muses'  Thre- 
nodie,  1774  :  "  We  read  of  a  cave  called  '  The  Dragon  Hole,' 
in  a  steep  rock  on  the  face  of  Kinnoul  Hill,  of  very  difficult 
and  dangerous  access.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  during  the 
era  of  Popery,  a  great  concourse  of  people  assembled  at  that 
place  to  celebrate  superstitious  games,  now  (adds  the  writer) 
unknown  to  us,  which  the  Reformers  prohibited  under  heavy 
ceusares  and  severe  penalties,  of  which  we  are  informed  from 
the  ancient  records  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Perth." 

Martin,  in  his  Account  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland 
(ed.  1716,  p.  7),  speaking  of  the  Isle  of  Lewis»  says,  that 
"  the  natiyea  in  the  Tillage  Banras  retain  an  ancient  custom  of 
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sending  a  man  very  early  to  cross  Barvas  river,  every  first  day 
of  May,  to  prevent  any  females  crossing  it  first ;  for  that,  they 
say,  would  hinder  the  salmon  from  coming  into  the  river  all 
the  year  round."  They  pretend  to  have  learned  this  from  a 
foreign  sailor,  who  was  shipwrecked  upon  that  coast  a  long 
time  ago;  This  observation  they  maintain  to  be  true»  from 
experience. 

For  an  account  of  the  custom  called  Hobby-korsinffy  on  the 
Tst  of  May,  at  Minehead,  county  Somerset,  see  Savage's 
History  of  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton,  p.  583. 

Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  his  Description  of  Westmeath,  1682, 
tells  us  that  the  Irish  **  have  a  custom  every  May  Day,  which 
they  count  their  first  day  of  Summer,  to  have  to  their  meal 
one  formal  dish,  whatever  else  they  have,  which  some  call 
stir-ahout,  or  hasty-piickling,  that  is,  flour  and  milk  boiled 
thick ;  and  this  is  holden  as  an  ari2;nment  of  the  good  wife's 
good  huswitery,  that  made  her  corn  hold  out  so  well  as  to 
have  such  a  dish  to  begin  summer  fare  with  ;  for  if  they  can 
hold  out  so  long  with  bread,  they  count  they  can  do  well 
enough  for  what  remains  of  the  year  till  harvest ;  for  then 
milk  becomes  plenty,  and  butter,  nev  cheese,  and  curds,  and 
sham-rocks,  are  the  food  of  the  meaner  sort  all  this  season. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  mesa,  on  this  day,  they  are  so  formal, 
that  even  in  the  plentifuUest  and  greatest  houses,  vhere  bread 
is  in  abundance  all  the  year  long,  they  will  not  fail  of  this 
dish,  nor  yet  they  that  for  a  month  before  wanted  bread.'* 
Camden,  in  his  Anticnt  and  Modern  Manners  of  the  Irish, 
says  :  "  They  fancy  a  green  bough  of  a  tree,  fastened  on  May 
Day  against  the  house,  will  produce  plenty  of  milk  that 
summer."  General  Vallancey,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Irish  Language,  1772,  p.  19,  speaking  of  the  Ist  of 
May,  says :  On  that  day  the  Druids  drove  all  the  cattle 
through  the  fires,  to  preserve  them  from  disorders  the  ensuing 
year.  Thia  Pagan  custom  ia  still  observed  in  Munster  and 
Gonnaught,  where  the  meanest  cottager,  worth  a  cow  and  a 
wisp  of  straw,  practises  the  same  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and 
with  the  same  superstitious  ideas.*' 

In  the  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  p.  233,  we  read 
something  similar  to  what  has  been  already  quoted  from  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.      The  sun,"  says  the  writer, 

was  propitiated  here  by  sacrifices  of  fire :  one  was  on  the 
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iBt  of  May,  for  a  blessing  on  the  seed  sown.  The  let  of  May 
is  called  in  the  Irish  language  La  Beat-tine,  that  is,  the  day  of 
Beal's  fire.   Vossins  aays  it  is  well  known  that  Apollo  was 

called  Belinus,  and  for  this  he  quotes  Herodian,  and  an  in- 
scription at  Aqiiilcia,  Apollini  Belino,  The  Gods  of  l^^re 
were  Ba^il,  Ashtaroth,  and  all  the  Host  of  Heaven,  as  we  learn 
from  the  frequent  rehukes  given  to  the  backsliding  Jews  for 
following  after  Sidonian  idols :  and  the  Phenician  Baal,  or 
Baal  am,  like  the  Irish  Beal«  or  Bealin«  denotes  the  sim»  aa 
Asturoth  docs  the  moon.'* 

Aubrey,  in  his  Remains  of  Gentilisme,  MS.  Lansd.  226,  in- 
forms us  that,  "  'Tis  commonly  8ay*d  in  Germany  that  the 
witches  do  meet  in  the  night  before  the  first  day  of  May,  upon 
an  high  mountain,  called  the  Blocksberg,  situated  in  Ascanien, 
where  they»  together  with  the  devils,  do  dance  and  feast ;  and 
the  common  people  doe^  the  nisht  before  the  said  day,  fetch  a 
certain  thorn,  and  stick  it  at  their  house^loor«  believing  the 
witches  can  then  doe  them  no  harm." 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Travels  in  Russia,  1810,  i.  110,  speaking 
of  the  **  First  of  May,"  says  :  "  The  promenades  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  (during  Easter)  are,  amongst  the  many 
sights  in  Moscow,  interesting  to  a  stranger.  The  principal  is 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  Russia  style,  in  a  forest  near  the  city.  It 
affords  a  very  interesting  spectacle  to  strangers,  because  it  is 
frequented  by  the  bourgeoisie  as  well  as  by  the  nobles,  and 
the  national  costume  may  then  be  observed  in  its  greatest 
splendour.  The  procession  of  carriages  and  persons  on  horse- 
back is  immense.  Beneath  the  trees,  and  upon  the  green 
award,  Russian  peasants  are  seen  seated  in  their  gayest  dressen, 
expressing  their  joy  by  shouting  and  tumultuous  songs.  The 
music  of  the  Balalaika,  the  shrill  notes  of  rustic  pipes,  dapi- 
ping  of  hands,  and  the  wild  dances  of  the  gipsies,  all  mingle 
m  one  revelry.** 

Bourne  cites  Polydore  Vergil  as  telling  us  that,  among  the 
Italians,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  were  accustomed  to  go  into  the 
fields  on  the  Calends  of  May,  and  bring  thence  the  branches 
of  trees,  singing  all  the  way  as  they  came,  and  so  place  then 
on  the  doors  of  their  houses.  This,  he  observes,  is  a  relic  cf 
an  ancient  custom  among  the  Heathens,  who  observed  the 
four  last  days  of  April,  and  the  first  of  May,  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Flora,  who  was  imagined  the  deity  presiding  over  the 
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fruit  and  flowers  :  a  festival  that  was  oli served  with  all  manner 
of  obscenity  and  lewdness.  Dr.  Moresin  follows  Polydore 
Vergil  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  custom. 

[It  was  an  old  custom  in  Suffolk  in  most  of  the  farm* 
houses,  that  any  servant  who  could  bring  in  a  branch  of  haw- 
thorn in  full  blossom  on  the  1st  of  May,  was  entitled  to  a  dish 
of  cream  for  breakfast.  This  custom  is  now  disused,  not  so 
much  from  the  reluctance  of  the  masters  to  give  tlie  reward, 
as  from  the  inability  of  the  servants  to  find  the  white-thorn 
in  flower.  To  this  custom  the  following  stupid  jingle  ap- 
pears to  belong, — 

**  This  is  the  day, 
And  here  is  our  May, 
The  finest  ever  seen, 
It  is  fit  for  the  queen ; 

So  pniy»  ma'anii  give  ns  a  cap  of  yonrcream.'' 

A  gentleman  residing  at  Hitchin>  in  Hertfordshire,  commn- 
mcated  to  Mr*  Hone  a  carious  account  of  the  way  in  which 
May-day  is  observed  at  that  place.    The  Mayers  there  express 

their  judgment  of  the  estimableness  of  the  characters  of  their 
neighbours  by  fixing  branches  upon  their  doors  before  morn- 
ing ;  those  who  are  unpopular  find  themselves  marked  with 
nettle  or  some  other  vile  weed  instead.  **  Throughout  the  day 
parties  of  these  Mayers  are  seen  dancing  and  frolicking  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  town.  The  group  that  I  saw  to  day,  whicli 
remained  in  Bancroft  for  more  than  an  hour,  was  composed  as 
follows  : — First  came  two  men  with  their  faces  bkcked,  one 
of  them  with  a  birch  broom  in  his  hand,  and  a  large  artificial 
hump  on  his  back  ;  the  other  dressed  as  a  woman,  all  in  rags 
and  tatters,  with  a  large  straw  bonnet  on,  and  carrying  aladlet 
these  are  called  *  Mad  Moll  and  her  husband/  Next  cama 
two  men,  one  most  fimtastically  dressed  with  ribbons,  and  a 
great  variety  of  gaudy-coloured  silk  handkerchiefB  tied  round 
his  arms,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  wrists,  and  down  his  thighs 
and  legs  to  the  ankles  ;  he  carried  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand ; 
leaning  upon  his  arm  was  a  youth  dressed  as  a  fine  lady,  iii 
white  muslin,  and  profusely  bedecked  from  top  to  toe  with 
gay  ribbons  ;  these,  1  understood,  were  called  the  *  Lord  and 
Lady  of  the  company.*  After  these  followed  six  or  seven 
couples  more,  attired  much  in  the  same  style  as  the  lord  and 
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lady,  only  tbe  men  were  without  swords.  When  this  group 
received  a  satisfactory  contribution  at  any  bouse,  tbe  music 
struck  up  from  a  violin,  clarionet,  and  fife,  accompanied  by 
the  long  drum,  and  they  began  the  merry  dance,  and  very  w  cll 
they  danced,  I  assure  you;  tbe  men-iro?;iej» looked  and  footed 
it  so  much  like  real  women,  that  I  stood  in  great  doubt  as  to 
which  aes  tbey  belonged  to,  till  Mrs.  J.  assured  me  that 
women  were  not  permitted  to  mingle  in  these  sports.  While 
th^  dancers  were  merrily  footing  it,  the  principal  amusement 
to  the  poDulace  was  caused  by  the  erimaces  and  clownish 
tricks  of  Mad  Moll  and  her  husband.  When  the  circle  of 
spectators  became  so  contracted  as  to  interrupt  the  dancers, 
then  Mad  Moll's  husband  went  to  work  with  his  broom,  and 
swept  tbe  road  dust  all  round  ilie  circle  into  the  faces  of  tbe 
crowd ;  and  when  any  pretended  affronts  were  offered  (and 
many  were  offered)  to  bis  wife,  be  pursued  the  offenders,  broom 
in  hand  ;  if  he  could  not  overtake  them,  w^betber  tbey  were 
males  or  females,  be  flung  liis  broom  at  them.  These  flights 
and  pursuits  caused  an  abundance  of  merriment.  The  Hitchin 
Mayers  have  a  song,  much  in  the  style  of  a  Christmas  Carol, 
which  Mr.  Hone  has  also  giTcn : — 

Bemember  us,  poor  Mayers  sU, 
And  thus  do  we  begin 

To  lead  our  lives  in  righte0U8De88> 
Or  elae  we  die  in  un« 

We  have  been  rambUng  all  this  night, 

And  almost  all  this  day ; 
And  now  returned  back  again, 

We  bsYe  brought  you  a  branch  of  May. 

A  branch  of  May  we  have  brought  you, 
And  at  your  door  it  stands ; 

It  is  but  a  bprout, 

But  it's  well  budded  out 
By  the  work  of  our  liord's  hands. 

The  hedges  and  trees  they  are  so  green, 

As  green  as  any  leek ; 
Our  heavenly  Father  he  watered  them 

With  his  heavenly  dew  so  sweet. 

The  heavenly  gates  are  open  wide.  '  ^ 

Our  paths  are  beaten  plain, 
And  if  a  man  be  not  tou  iar  gone, 

He  may  retom  again. 
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The  Bfe  of  man  is  bat  a  span. 

It  flourishes  like  a  flower ; 
We  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow 

And  we  are  dead  in  an  hour. 

The  moon  shines  hritjht,  and  the  stars  give  a  light, 

A  httle  before  it  is  day  ; 
So  God  bless  you  all,  both  great  and  small, 

And  send  you  a  joyful  May !" 

In  London,  May-day  was  once  as  much  observed  as  it  was  in 
any  rural  district.  There  were  several  May-poles  throughout 
the  city,  particularly  one  near  the  bottom  of  Catherine-street, 

in  the  Strand,  which,  rather  oddly,  became  in  its  latter  days 
a  support  for  a  Luge  telescope  at  Wanstead  in  Essex,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Royal  Society.  The  milkmaids  were  amongst  the 
last  conspicuous  celebrators  of  the  day.  They  used  to  dress 
themselves  in  holiday  guise  on  this  morning,  and  come  in 
bands  with  fiddles,  whereto  they  danced,  attended  by  a  strange- 
looking  pyramidal  pile,  covered  with  pewter  plates,  ribands, 
and  streamers,  either  borne  by  a  man  upon  his  head,  or  by 
two  men  upon  a  hand-barrow :  this  was  called  their  garland. 
The  young  chimney-sweepers  also  made  this  a  peculiar  festi« 
▼al,  coming  forth  into  the  streets  in  fantastic  dresses,  and 
making  all  sorts  of  unearthly  noises  with  their  shovels  and 
brushes.  The  benevolent  Mrs.  Montagu,  one  of  the  first  of 
the  class  of  literary  ladies  in  England,  gave  these  home  slaves 
an  annual  dinner  on  this  day,  in  order,  we  presume,  to  aid  a 
little  in  reconciling  them  to  existence.  In  London,  May-day 
still  remains  the  great  festival  of  the  sweeps,  and  much  finery 
and  many  vagaries  are  exhibited  on  the  occasion. 

The  following  account  of  May-day  in  the  streets  of  London 
in  1844,  is  extracted  from  the  Times  of  the  following  day  : — 
**  Yesterday  being  May-day,  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the 
metropolis  were  visited  by  Jack-in-the-Green,  and  the  usual 
group  of  grotesque  attendants.  Among  numerous  displays 
of  this  nature,  the  only  one  that  exhibited  any  novelty  was  a 
group  of  tinselled  holiday-makers,  attended,  not  by  the  usual 
*  My  lad^,'  with  a  gilt  ladle,  but  by  a  very  sturdy-looking  im- 
personation of  the  *  Pet  of  the  ballet,*  attired  in  a  remarkably 
short  gauze  petticoat,  beneath  which  were  displayed  apairof  legs 
and  ankles  that  had  certainly  been  brought  to  a  most  extraor- 
dinary state  of  muscular  development.  This  strapping  repre- 
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sentatiTe  of  stage  elegance  was  attended  by  a  protector  in  the 
somewhat  anomalous  garb  of  Jem  Crow^  and  who  addressed 

his  lady  by  the  title  of  '  Marmselle  Molliowski,'  introducing 

her  to  the  spectators  as  a  foreign  dancer  of  notoriety,  wiio  had 
that  day  condescended  to  make  her  first  appearance  in  public 
by  dancing  the  polka  as  it  really  ought  to  be  danced,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  at  once  satisfy  everybody  that  it  was 
the  most  extraordinary  dance  ever  invented.  After  this  intro- 
duction, Marmselle  Molhowski  went  through  a  most  facetious 
burlesque,  combining  all  the  various  absurdities  of  stage 
dancing,  and  ending,  by  way  of  climax,  with  a  regular  sum- 
merset ;  and  the  somewhat  lavish  display  of  a  pair  of  yellow 
buckskins,  the  discovery  of  which,  together  with  a  mock 
curtesy  that  terminated  the  perforntance,  excited  shouts  of 
laughter  ainong  the  multitude,  who  rewarded  the  rery  maa- 
cttlme*looking  Mademoiselle  MoUiowdd  with  a  heavy  shower 
of  *  browns/  " 

I  am  induced  to  give  at  length  a  very  interesting  communi-  i 
cation  on  this  anniversary  by  Mr.  L.  Jewitt,  printed  in  the  ' 
Literary  Gazette,  May,  1847  : — **  While  you  are  deafened  by 

the  discordant  sounds  of  the  drums  and  other  instruments, 
and  the  host  of  hooting  boys,  accompanying  Jack-in-the-Green 
in  his  perambulations  through  your  busy  streets,  and  while 
you  are  bewildered  by  the  giddy  whirling  dance  of  the  sooty 
monarch  under  the  green  extinguisher,  and  his  gay  attendants, 
■with  their  flaunting  ribands,  their  flowers,  their  brass  ladles, 
and  tinsel,  the  cocked  hats  and  court  dresses  of  the  males, 
and  the  rustic  broad-brimmed  straws,  the  short  white  dresses,  | 
and  gracrfiil  sylph-like  moyements  of  the  chummy  females, 
it  will  be  a  relief  to  you  to  turn  and  contemplate  the  pretty 
and  simple  celebration  of  this  '  sweet  May-day'  in  a  quiet 
country  village.  And  now  tbe  milkmaids*  garlands  are  no 
more,  and  the  dancing  round  the  Maypole  has  passed  away, 
and  other  May  customs  and  ceremonies  are  fest  bein^  buried 
in  that  oblivion  where  many  remnants  of  the  habits  ana  super- 
stitions of  our  forefathers  have  long  been  laid,  it  will  be  plea^ 
sant  to  you  to  know  that  in  some  secluded  spots  May-day  cus- 
toms are  still  observed,  and  are  looked  forward  to  with  as 
much  interest  as  ever.  In  Oxford,  the  singing  at  Magdalen  i 
College  still  takes  place,  as  you  are  aware,  on  the  top  of  the 
niagni^cent  tower.  The  choristers  assemble  there  in  their  white 
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gownsy  at  a  little  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  as  soon 
as  the  clock  has  struck,  commence  sinp:ing  their  matins.  The 
beautifal  bridge  and  all  around  the  college  are  covered  with 
apectators ;  indeed  it  is  qnite  a  little  fair ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city»  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring  villages^  collecting 
together,  some  on  foot  and  some  in  carriages,  to  near  the  choir, 
and  to  welcome  in  the  happy  day;.  Hosts  of  boys  are  there 
too,  with  tin  trumpets,  and  stalls  are  fitted  up  for  the  sale  of 
them  and  sweetmeats ;  and  as  soon  as  the  singers  cease,  the 
bells  peal  forth  their  merry  sounds  in  joyful  welcome  of  the 
new  month  ;  and  the  boys,  who  liave  been  impatiently  await- 
ing for  the  conclusion  of  the  matins,  now  blow  their  trumpets 
lustily,  and,  performing  such  a  chorus  as  few  can  imagine,  and 
none  forget,  start  off  in  all  directions,  and  scour  the  tields  and 
lanes,  and  make  the  woods  re-echo  to  tlieir  sounds,  in  search 
of  flowers.  The  effect  of  the  singing  is  sweet,  solemn,  and 
almost  supernatural,  and  during  its  celebration  the  most  pro- 
found  stillness  reigns  over  the  assembled  numbers ;  all  seem 
impressed  with  the  angelic  softness  of  the  floating  sounds,  as 
they  are  gently  wafted  down  by  each  breath  of  air.  All  is 
hushed,  and  calm,  and  quiet — eyen  breathing  is  almost  for- 
gotten, and  all  seem  lost  eyen  to  themsehes,  until,  with  the 
first  peal  of  the  beUs,  the  spell  is  broken,  and  noise  and  con- 
fusion usurp  the  place  of  sUence  aud  quiet.  But  even  this 
custom,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  not  so  pleasing  and  simple  as  the 
one  observed  at  Headington,  two  miles  from  Oxford,  wliere 
the  children  carry  garlands  from  house  to  house.  They  are 
all  alert  some  days  beforehand,  gathering  evergreens,  and  levy- 
ing contributions  of  flowers  on  all  who  possess  gardens,  to 
decorate  their  sweet  May  offerings.  Each  garland  is  formed  of 
a  hoop  for  a  rim,  with  two  half  hoops  attached  to  it,  and 
crossed  above,  much  in  the  shape  of  a  crown ;  each  member  is 
beautifully  adorned  with  flowers,  and  the  top  surmounted  by 
a  fine  crown  imperial,  or  other  showy  bunch  of  flowers.  Each 
garland  is  attended  by  four  children,  two  girls  dressed  in  all 
their  best,  with  white  frocks,  long  sashes,  and  plenty  of 
ribands,  and  each  wearing  a  cap,  tastefully  ornamented  with 
flowers,  &c.,  who  carry  me  garland  supported  betwixt  them, 
by  a  stick  passed  through  it,  between  ^e  archea^  These  are 
foUowed  by  the  lard  and  lady,  a  boy  and  girl,  linked  together 
by  a  white  handkerchief,  which  they  hdd  at  either  enC  ai^d 
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who  are  dressed  as  gaily  as  may  be  in  ribands,  sashes,  ro- 
settes, and  flowers — the  *  lady'  wearing  a  smart  tasty  cap, 
and  carrying  a  large  purse.  They  then  go  from  house  to 
houBe^  and  sing  tMs  simple  verse  to  a  very  primitLve  tune 

'  Gentlemen  and  ladies, 

We  wish  yon  happy  May ; 

We  come  to  show  you  a  garland, 
Because  it  is  May-day.* 

**One  of  the  bearers  then  asks,  '  Please  to  handsel  the  lord 
and  lady's  purse;'  and  on  some  money  being  given,  the  *lord' 
doffs  his  cap,  and  taking  one  of  the  *  lady's'  hands  in  his 
right,  and  passing  his  left  arm  around  her  waist,  kisses  her  ; 
the  money  is  then  put  in  the  purse,  and  they  depart  to  repeat 
the  same  ceremony  at  the  next  house.  In  the  village  are  up- 
wards of  a  dozen  of  these  garlands,  with  their  '  lords  and 
ladiesy'  which  give  to  the  place  the  most  gay  and  animated 
appearance." 

The  May  Garlands  are  thus  alluded  to  in  Fletcher's  Poems^ 
12mo,  Lond.  1656,  p.  209. 

**  Heark,  how  Amyntas  in  melodious  loud 

Shrill  raptures  tunes  his  horn-pipe  !  whiles  a  crowd 

Of  snow-white  milk -maids,  crownd  with  garlands  gay. 

Trip  it  to  the  soft  meabure  of  his  lay ; 

And  Mds  with  curdi  and  cream  wid  green-cheese  lye ; 

This  now  or  never  is  the  Gallaxie. 

If  the  facetious  Gods  ere  taken  were 

With  mortal  beauties  and  disguis'd,  His  here. 

See  how  they  mix  societies,  and  tosse 

The  tumbling  ball  into  a  willing  losse, 

That  th'  twining  Ladyes  on  their  necks  might  take 

The  doubled  kisses  which  they  first  did  stake.''] 


MAY-POLES. 

Bourne,  speaking  of  the  Ist  of  May,  tells  us  :  **  The  after  • 
part  of  the  day  is  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  round  a  tall  pole, 
which  is  called  a  May  Pole  ;  which  being  placed  in  a  convenient 
part  of  the  village,  stands  there,  as  it  were,  consecrated  to  the 
Goddess  of  Flo wers»  without  the  leaat  violation  offer*d  to  it  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  year."  Stubbs,  a  puritanical  writer,  in  hia 
Anatomia  of  Abuaest  aaya :    But  their  cheefeat  jewell  they 
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bring  from  thence  [the  woods]  is  their  3Iaie  poole,  whiche  they 
bring  home  with  greate  veneration,  as  thus  : — Tliey  have 
twentie  or  fourtie  yoke  of  oxen,  every  oxe  havyng  a  sweete 
nosegaie  of  flowers  tyed  on  the  tippe  of  his  homes,  and  these 
oxen  drawe  home  this  Maie  poole  (this  stinckyng  idoll  rather), 
which  is  covered  all  over  with  flowers  and  hearbes,  bounde 
rounde  aboute  with  stringes,  from  the  top  to  the  bottome>  and 
sometyme  painted  with  variable  colours,  with  twoo  or  three 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  followyng  it  with  greate 
devotion.  And  thus  beyng  reared  up,  with  handkerchiefes 
and  fiagges  streamyn^  on  the  toppe,  tliey  strawe  the  gronnde 
aboute,  binde  greene  bougheB  about  it^  sett  up  sommer  haules* ' 
bowers,  and  arbours,  hard  by  it.  And  then  fall  they  to  ban- 
quet and  feast,  to  leape  and  daunce  aboute  it,  as  the  Heathen 
people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idolles,  whereof  this  is  a 
perfect  patterne,  or  rather  the  thyng  itself." 

[No  essay  on  this  subject  can  be  considered  complete  with- 
out the  curious  old  ballad  in  the  Westminster  Drollery,  called 
the  "  Rural  Dance  about  the  May-pole,  the  tone  the  first 
figure  dance  at  Mr.  Young's  ball.  May  1671  — 

M  Come  lasses  sad  lsds»  tske  leave  of  your  dads, 
And  away  to  the  May-pole  hie ; 

For  every  he  has  got  him  a  she, 

And  the  minstrel's  standing  hy. 
For  \Yilly  has  gotten  his  Jill,  and  Johnny  has  got  his  Joan. 
To  jig  it  Jig  it,  jig  it,  jig  it  up  and  down. 

'  Strike  up,  says  Wat.  Agreed,  says  Kate, 

And,  I  prithee,  lidler,  play ; 
Content,  says  Hodge,  and  SO  says  Madge, 

For  this  is  a  hoUdav ! 

  * 

•  Then  ever)'  man  did  put  his  hat  off  to  his  lass, 
And  every  girl  did  curchy,  curchy,  curchy  on  the  grass. 

Begin,  says  Hall.   Aye,  aye,  says  MaU, 

We'll  lead  up  Packington^a  Pound: 
No,  no,  says  Noll.  And  so,  says  Doll, 

We'll  first  have  SeUenger's  Round, 
Then  every  man  hegan  to  foot  it  round  ahout, 
And  every  girl  did  jet  it,  jet  it,  jet  it  in  and  out. 

You're  out,  says  Dick.  'Tis  a  lie,  says  Nick ; 

The  fiddler  played  it  false  : 
'Tis  true,  says  Hugh  ;  and  so  says  Sue, 

And  so  says  nimble  Alee. 
The  fiddler  then  hegan  to  play  the  tnne  again, 
And  every  girl  did  trip  it,  trip  it,  trip  it  to  the  men»*^ 
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"  I  shall  never  forget,"  says  Washington  Irving,  **  the 
delight  I  felt  on  first  seeing  a  May*pole.  It  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dee,  close  by  the  picturesque  old  bridge  that  stretches 
across  the  river  from  the  quaint  little  city  of  Chester.  I  had 
dready  been  carried  back  into  former  days  by  the  antiquities 
of  that  yenerable  place,  the  examination  of  which  is  ecjual  to 
taming  over  the  pages  of  a  black-letter  volnme,  or  gasing  on 
the  pictures  in  missart.  The  May-pole  on  the  margin  ot 
that  poetic  stream  completed  the  illusion.  My  fancy  adorned 
it  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  peopled  the  green  bank  w4th 
all  the  dancing  revelry  of  May-day.  The  mere  sight  of  this 
^lay-pole  gave  a^low  to  my  feelings,  and  spread  a  charm  over 
the  country  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  as  I  traversed  a  part 
of  the  fair  plain  of  Cheshire,  and  the  beautiful  borders  of 
Wales,  and  looked  from  nmong  swelling  hills  down  a  long 
green  valley,  through  which  *  the  Deva  wound  its  wizard 
stream/  my  imagination  turned  all  into  a  perfect  Arcadia."] 

In  Vox  Graculi,  1623,  p.  62,  speaking  of  May,  the  author 
says :  This  day  shall  be  erected  long  wooden  idoli,  called 
May-poles ;  whereat  many  greasie  churles  shall  murmure,  that 
will  not  bestow  so  much  as  a  fs^t-sticke  towards  the  warm- 
ing of  the  poore :  an  humour  that,  while  it  seems  to  smell  of 
eonMcienee,  ssFOurs  indeed  of  nothing  but  eowtcusneu**  Ste- 
Tenson,  in  the  Twelve  Moneths,  1661,  p.  22,  says,  <*The  tall 
young  oak  is  cut  down  for  a  May-pole,  and  the  fh>liek  firy  of  the 
town  prevent  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and,  with  joy  in  their 
faces  and  boughs  in  their  hands,  they  march  before  it  to  the 
place  of  erection.*'  I  find  the  following  in  A  Pleasant  Grove 
of  New  Fancies,  1657,  p.  74  : — 

^  The  Maypole  is  np, 

Now  give  me  the  cup, 
111  drink  to  the  garlands  aroiud  itf 

But  first  unto  those 

Whose  hands  did  compose 
The  gloiy  of  flowers  that  crown'd  it/'* 

In  Northbrooke's  Treatise,  wherein  Dicing,  Dauncing,  vaine 
Playes  or  Enterluds,  with  other  idle  Pastimes,  &c.,  commonly 
used  on  the  ^bbath-day«  are  reproved^  1577>  p.  140«  ia  the 

'  In  the  Chapel-wardens'  Accounts  of  Brentford,  1623,  is  the  following 
article :  Received  for  the  Maypole  £1  Lysons'^  £uvir«  of  Lond. 
ii.  54. 
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following  passage :  What  adoe  make  onr  vong  men  at  the 
time  of  May  T  Do  they  not  use  night-watc&ings  to  rob  and 
ateale  yong  treea  out  of  other  men's  gronnde,  and  bring  them 
into  their  paiiahe,  with  minstrels  playing  before :  and  when 
they  hare  set  it  up,  they  will  decke  it  with  floures  and  gar- 
lands, and  daunce  roundc  (men  and  women  togither,  moste 
unseemely  and  intolerable,  as  I  have  proved  before)  about  the 
tree,  like  unto  the  children  of  Israeli  that  daunced  about  the 
golden  calfe  that  they  had  set  up.*' 

Owen,  in  his  Welsh  Dictionary,  in  v.  Bedwen,  a  birch-tree, 
explains  it  also  by  "  a  May-pole,  because  it  is  always  (he  says) 
made  of  birch.  It  was  customary  to  have  games  of  various 
sorts  round  the  bedwen  ;  but  the  chief  aim,  and  on  which  the 
fame  of  the  village  depended,  was  to  preserre  it  from  being 
atol^  away,  aa  parties  from  other  places  were  continually  on 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity,  who,  if  succesafnl,  had  their 
feats  recorded  in  songs  on  the  occasion/* 

ToUett,  in  the  account  of  his  painted  window,  {Hrinted  in 
the  Variomm  Shakespeare,  tells  us,  that  the  May-pole  there 
represented  is  painted  yellow  and  black,  in  spinl  lines/' 
Spelman's  Glossary  mentions  the  custom  of  erecting  a  tall 
May-pole,  painted  with  various  colours  :  and  Shakespeare,  in 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2,  speaks  of  a  painted  May- 
pole. "  Upon  our  pole,"  adds  Tollett,  "  are  displayed  St. 
George's  red  cross,  or  the  banner  of  England,  and  a  white 
penon  or  streamer,  emblazoned  with  a  red  cross,  terminating 
like  the  blade  of  a  sword,  but  the  delineation  thereof  is  much 
faded."*  Keysler,  in  p.  78  of  his  Northern  and  Celtic  Anti- 
quities, gives  ns,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  May-poles ;  and  that 
the  French  used  to  erect  them  appears  also  from  Mezeray's 
History  of  their  King  Henry  IV.,  and  from  a  passage  in  Stow'a 
Chronicle  in  the  year  1560.  Mr.  Theobald  and  Dr.  Warbnr- 
ton  acquaint  us  that  the  May-games,  and  particularly  some 

>  Lodge, m  his  Wit's  Miserie,  1596, p.  27,  describing  Usmy,  says:  **  His 
spectacles  hang  beating  like  theJUxg  tfi  iht  top  of  a  Masf^pole"  Borlsae, 
speakiog  of  the  manners  of  the  Cornith  people,  says,  From  towns  they 
make  incursions,  on  May  Eve,  into  the  country,  cut  down  a  taU  elm,  bring 
it  into  the  to\Mi  with  rejoicings,  and  having  fitted  a  straight  taper  pole  to 
the  end  of  it,  and  painted  it,  erect  it  in  the  most  public  part,  and  upon 
hoHdays  and  festivals  dress  it  with  glands  of  flowers,  or  eimgm  and 
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of  the  diaractera  in  them,  became  exceptionable  to  the  pnri* 
tanical  humour  of  fonner  times.  By  an  ordinance  of  the 
[Long]  Parliament,  in  April,  1644,  all  May-poles  were  taken 
down,  and  removed  by  the  constables,  churchwardens,  &e. 
After  the  Restoration  they  were  permitted  to  be  erected 
a^ain. 

By  Charles  I/s  warrant,  dated  Oct.  18,  1633,  it  was  en- 
acted, that,  "  for  his  good  people's  lawfull  recreation,  after 
the  end  of  Divine  Service,  his  good  people  be  not  disturbed, 
letted,  or  discouraged  from  any  lawfull  recreation ;  such  as 
dancing,  either  men  or  women ;  archery  for  men»  leaping, 
vaulting,  or  any  other  such  harmless  recreations  :  nor  from 
haying  of  May  Games,  Whitson  Ales,  and  Morris  Dances,  and  | 
the  eetting  vtp  of  May-polea,  and  other  sports  therewith  used ;  ' 
so  as  the  same  be  had  in  due  and  convenient  time,  without  I 
impediment  or  neglect  of  Divine  Service.   And  that  -women 
ahall  have  leave  to  carry  rushes  to  the  church  for  the  decorat- 
ing of  it,  according  to  their  old  custom.    But  withal  his  Ma-  ! 
jesty  doth  hereby  account  still  as  prohibited,  all  unlawful  j 
games  to  be  used  on  Sundays  only,  as  bear  and  bull-baitings,  | 
interludes,  and,  at  all  times,  in  the  meaner  sort  of  people  by 
law  prohibited,  bowling."  (Harris's  Life  of  Charles  I.,  p.  48.) 
The  following  were  the  words  of  the  ordinance  for  their 
destruction,  1644  ;  "  And  because  the  prophanation  of  the 
Lord's  Day  hath  been  heretofore  greatly  occasioned  by  May- 
polesy  (a  heathenish  vanity,  generally  abused  to  superstition 
and  wickednesse,)  the  Lords  and  Commons  do  further  order  . 
and  ordain  that  all  and  singular  May-poles,  that  are  or  shall 
be  erected,  shall  be  taken  down  and  removed  by  the  con- 
stables,   borsholders,  tything«>men,   petty  constables,  and 
churchwardens  of  the  parishes,  when  the  same  shall  be ;  and 
that  no  May  pole  shall  be  hereafter  set  up,  erected,  or  suffered 
to  be  within  this  kingdom  of  England,  or  domiuiou  of  Wales. 
The  said  officers  to  be  fined  five  shillings  weekly  till  the  said 
May-pole  be  taken  downe." 

In  Burton's  Judgments  upon  Sabbath  Breakers,  a  work 
written  professedly  airainst  the  Book  of  Sports,  1641,  are 
some  curious  particulars  illustrating  May-games,  p.  9,  Ex- 
ample 1 6 : — •*  At  Dartmouth,  1634,  upon  the  coming  forth  and 
publishing  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  a  company  of  yonkers,  on 
May-day  morning,  before  day,  went  into  the  country  to  fetch 
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home  a  May-pole  with  drumme  and  trumpet,  whereat  the 
neighbourinji;  inhabitants  were  affrighted,  supposiiip:  some 
enemies  had  landed  to  sack  them.  The  pole  bciiig  thus 
brought  home,  and  set  np,  they  be2;an  to  drink  liealths  about 
it,  and  to  it,  till  they  conld  not  stand  so  steady  as  the  ])ole 
did  :  whereupon  the  mayor  and  justice  bound  the  ringleaders 
over  to  the  sessions  ;  whereupon  these  complaining  to  the 
Archbishop's  Yicar-generall,  then  in  liis  visitation,  he  prohi- 
bited the  justices  to  proceed  against  them  in  regard  of  the 
King's  Book.  But  the  justices  acquainted  him  they  did  it  for 
their  disorder  in  transgressing  the  bounds  of  the  book.  Here- 
upon these  libertines,  scorning  at  authority,  one  of  them  fell 
suddenly  into  a  consumption,  whereof  he  shortly  after  died. 
Now  although  this  revelling  was  not  on  the  Lord's  Day,  yet 
being  upon  any  other  day,  and  especially  May-day,  the  May- 
pole set  up  thereon  giving  occasion  to  the  prophanation  of 
the  Lord's  Day  the  whole  year  after,  it  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
voke God  to  send  plagues  and  judgments  among  them."  The 
greater  part  of  the  examples  are  levelled  at  summer-poles. 

In  Pasquil's  Pahnodia,  a  Poem,  1634,  i&  preserved  a  curious 
description  of  May-poles : 

"  Fairely  we  marched  on,  till  our  approact 

Within  the  spacions  passage  of  the  Strand, 
Ohjectcd  to  our  sight  a  stninner-hroach, 

Ycleap'd  a  May-pole,  which,  in  all  our  land, 
No  city,  towne,  nor  streete,  can  parralell, 
Nor  can  the  lofty  spire  of  Clarken-well, 
Although  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  rocke, 
Pearch  up  more  high  his  turning  weathercock. 

Stay,  quoth  my  Muse,  and  here  liehold  a  signe 

Of  harmlpsse  mirt])  and  honest  neighhourhood. 
Where  all  the  parish  did  in  one  coml)ine 

To  mount  the  rod  of  peace,  and  none  withstood: 
When  no  capritious  constahles  (hitui  i>  iliem, 
Nor  justice  of  the  peace  did  seeke  to  eurh  them. 
Nor  peevish  puritan,  in  rayling  sort. 
Nor  over-wise  church-warden,  spoyl'd  the  sport. 

Happy  the  age,  and  harmles^e  were  the  dayes, 
(For  then  true  love  and  amity  was  found) 

When  every  village  did  a  May-pole  raise, 
And  Whitson-ales  and  May -games  did  abound : 
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And  all  the  lusty  yonkers,  in  a  rout, 
"With  merry  lasses  daunc'd  the  rod  about, 
Then  Friendship  to  their  banquets  bid  the  guests, 
And  poore  men  ftu'd  the  better  for  tbeir  feasts. 

» 

The  lords  of  castles,  mannors,  townes,  and  towers, 
Rejoic'd  when  they  beheld  the  farmers  flourish, 

And  would  come  downe  unto  the  summer  bowers 
To  see  the  country  gallants  dance  the  morrice. 

But  since  the  summer  poles  wereoyerthrown, 
And  all  good  sports  and  merriment  decayed, 

How  times  and  men  are  changed,  so  well  is  knowne* 
It  were  but  labour  lost  if  more  were  said* 

Alas,  poore  May-poles !  what  should  he  the  cause 
That  70a  were  almost  baniah't  from  the  earth  ? 

Who  never  were  rebellioas  to  the  lawes ; 

Your  greatest  crime  was  harmlesse  honest  mirth: 

What  fell  malignant  spirit  was  there  found» 
To  cast  your  tall  pyraraides  to  ground  ? 
To  be  some  envious  nature  it  ai>pcares, 
That  men  might  fall  together  by  the  eares. 

Some  fiery,  zealous  Inrother,  fnll  of  8pleene» 
Thai  all  the  world  in  his  deepe  wisdom  soomes» 

Could  not  endure  the  May-pole  should  be  seene 
To  w^eare  a  coxe-combe  higher  than  his  honics : 

He  took  it  for  an  idoU,  and  the  feast 

For  sacrifice  unto  that  painted  beast ; 

Or  for  the  wooden  Trojan  asse  of  sinne, 

By  which  the  wicked  merry  Greeks  came  in. 

But  I  doe  hope  onoe  more  the  day  ¥nll  come, 

That  you  shall  mount  and  pearch  your  cocks  as  high 
As  e'er  you  did,  and  that  the  pipe  and  drum 

Shall  bid  defiance  to  your  enemy  ; 
And  that  all  fidlers,  which  in  corners  lurke. 
And  have  been  almost  starved  for  want  of  worke. 
Shall  draw  their  crowds,  and  at  yonr  exaltation, 
Play  many  a  fit  of  merry  recreation. 

And  you,  my  native  town  (Leeds),  which  was  of  old, 
"Whenas  thy  bon-fires  burn'd  and  May-poles  stood. 
And  when  thy  wassall-cups  were  uncontrol'd 

The  summer  bower  of  peace  and  neighbourhood ; 
Although  since  these  went  down,  thou  lyst  finrlorn, 
By  ftctious  schismes  and  humours  overborne, 
Some  able  hand  I  hope  thy  rod  will  raise, 
That  thou  mayst  see  once  more  thy  happy  daiei.'' 
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Donee  obserree  that,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Poiitans  made  considerable  havoc  among  the  May-games  by 
their  preachings  and  invectiyes.  Poor  Maid  Marian  wa^s 
assimibited  to  the  whore  of  Babylon ;  Friar  Tack  was  deeme<l 
a  remnant  of  Popery  ;  and  the  Hobby-horse  as  an  impious 
and  Pagan  superstition  :  and  they  were  at  length  most  com- 
pletely put  to  the  rout,  as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  religion. 
King  James's  Book  of  Sports  restored  the  Lady  and  the 
Hobby-horse  :  but  during  the  Commonwealth,  they  wer.? 
again  attacked  by  a  new  set  of  fanatics  ;  and,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  May  festivities,  the  Whitsiin-ales,  &c.,  in 
many  parts  of  England,  degraded."  (Illustr.  of  Shakespeare, 
ii.  463.)  In  a  curious  tract,  entitled  the  Lord's  loud  Call 
to  England,  published  by  H.  Jessey,  1660,  there  is  given 
part  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Puritan  party  in  the  North, 
dated  Newcastle,  7th  of  May,  1660 :  Sir,  the  eoantrey,  a« 
well  as  the  town,  abonnds  with  vanities ;  now  the  reins  of 
liberty  and  iicentionsness  are  let  loose :  May^-poles,  and  playes, 
and  juglers,  and  all  things  else,  now  pass  current.  Sin  now 
appears  widi  a  brazen  Amms,'*  &cJ 

In  Rich's  Honestie  of  this  Age,  1615,  p.  5,  is  the  following 
passage:  *'The  country  swaine,  that  will  sweare  more  on 
Sundaies,  dancing  about  a  MaTj-poIe^  then  he  will  doe  all  the 
week  after  at  his  worke,  will  have  a  cast  at  me," 

In  Small  Poems  of  divers  Sorts,  written  bv  Sir  Aston 
Cokain,  1658,  p.  209,  is  the  following,  of  Wakes  and  Matj- 
pole9 : — 

*'  The  zealots  here  arc  grown  so  ignorant. 
That  they  mistake  wakes  for  some  aadenl  sstnt, 
They  else  would  keep  that  feast;  for  though  they  all 
Woold  be  cal'd  saints  here,  none  in  heaven  they  call : 
Besides  they  May-poles  hate  with  all  their  soul, 
I  tliink,  because  a  Cardinal  was  a  Pole" 

>  Dr.  Stnkeley,  In  his  Itlnerarium  Curiosum,  1724,  p.  29,  says: 
There  is  a  May-pole  hill  near  Horn  Castle,  LiocoUishire,  "  where  pro- 
bably stood  an  Hermes  in  Roman  times.  The  boys  annually  keep  up  the 
festival  of  the  Floralia^n  May  Day,  making  a  procession  to  this  hill  w;  "t 
May  gads  (as  they  call  them)  in  their  hands.  This  is  a  white  wiliu  .v 
wand,  the  bark  peel'd  olf,  ty'd  round  with  cowslips,  a  tijyrsus  of  ilie 
Bacchinals.  At  night  they  have  a  bonefire,  and  other  merrimeut,  which 
i^  reallv  a  sacrifice  or  religioas  festival." 
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Stevenson,  in  the  Twelve  MoQeths,  p.  25,  has  these  ob- 
servatioas  at  the  end  of  May : — 

"  Why  should  the  priest  against  the  May-pole  preach  ? 
Alas  I  it  it  a  thing  oat  of  his  Teaeh ; 
How  he  the  errour  of  the  time  condoles. 

And  sayes,  'tis  none  of  the  cselestial  poles  ; 

Whilst  he  (fond  man  !)  at  May-poles  thus  perplezt, 

Forgets  he  makes  n  May-^amo  of  his  ft- \t. 

But  May  shall  tryumph  at  a  higher  rate,  ♦ 

Having  trees  for  poles,  and  boughs  to  celebrate ; 

And  the  green  regiment,  in  brave  array, 

Like  Kent's  great  walking  grove,  shall  bring  in  May." 

After  the  Bestoration,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  3 lay- 
poles  were  permitted  to  be  erected  again.  Thomas  Hail, 
however,  another  of  the  puritanical  writers,  published  his 
Fanebrise  Florae^  the  DownfaU  of  May  Games,  so  late  as 
1660.  At  the  end  is  a  copy  of  verses,^  from  which  the  sub- 
sequent selection  has  been  made : — 

**  I  am  Sir  May-pole,  that's  my  name ; 
Men,  May,  and  Mirth  give  me  the  same. 

And  thus  bath  Flora,  May,  and  Mirth, 
Begun  and  cherished  my  birth, 
Till  time  and  means  so  favoured  mee, 
That  of  a  twig  I  waxt  a  tree  : 
Then  all  the  people,  less  and  more, 
My  height  and  tallness  did  adore. 

 under  Heaven's  cope, 

There's  none  as  I  so  near  the  Pope ; 
Whereof  the  Papists  give  to  mee, 
Next  papal,  second  dignity. 
Hath  holy  father  much  adoe 
When  he  is  chosen  ?  so  have  I  too : 
Doth  he  upon  men's  shoulders  ride? 
That  honour  doth  to  mee  betide: 
There  iii  joy  at  my  plantation, 
As  is  at  his  coronation ; 
Men,  women,  children,  on  an  heap, 
Do  sing,  and  dance,  and  frisk  and  leap ; 
Yea,  dmmms  and  dbinkards,  oa  a  roat, 
Before  mee  make  a  hideous  shout ; 
Whose  loud  alarum  and  blowing  cries 
Do  fright  the  earth  and  pierce  the  skies. 

^  [A  copy  of  these  lines  may  he  seen  in  MS.  HarL  1221,  where  ihty 
are  entitled,  A  May-podes  speech  to  a  trardler."] 
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Hath  holy  Popp  his  holy  p-iiard, 
So  have  I  to  do  it  watch  aud  ward. 

For,  where  'tis  nois'd  that  I  am  comet 
My  followers  siunmoned  are  by  drum. 

I  have  a  mighty  retinue, 

The  scum  of  all  the  raskall  crew 

Of  tidlcrs,  pedlers,  jaylc-scap't  slaves. 

Of  tinkers,  turn-coats,  tc);?pot-knaves, 

Of  theeves  and  scapo-thrifis  many  a  one, 

With  bouncing  Besse,  and  jolly  Jone, 

With  idle  boyes,  and  journey-men, 

And  vagrants  that  their  country  run : 

Yea,  Hobby-horse  doth  hither  prauce,  , 

Maid-Marrian  and  the  Morrice-dance. 

My  summons  fetcheth,  far  and  near, 

All  that  can  swatrger,  roar  and  swear, 

All  that  can  dance,  and  drab  and  drink. 

They  run  to  mee  as  to  a  sink. 

These  mee  for  their  commander  take, 

And  I  do  them  my  black-guard  make.. 

I  tell  them  'tis  a  time  to  laugh, 
To  give  themselves  free  leave  to  ijuat^'. 
To  drink  their  healths  upon  their  knee, 
To  mix  their  talk  with  ribaldry 

Old  crones,  that  scarce  have  tooth  or  eye, 
But  crooked  back  and  lamed  tliii^h, 
Must  have  a  frisk,  and  shake  their  heel, 
As  if  no  stitch  nor  ache  they  feel. 
I  bid  the  servant  disobey, 
The  childe  to  say  his  parents  nay. 
The  poorer  sort,  that  have  no  coin, 
I  can  command  them  to  purloin. 
All  this,  and  more,  I  warrant  good, 
For  'tis  to  maintain  neighbourhood. 

The  honour  of  the  Sabbath-day 
lly  dancing -greens  have  ta'en  away 
Let  preachers  prate  till  they  grow  wood : 
Where  I  am  they  can  do  no  good." 

At  page  10,  fae  tays:  ''The  most  of  these  May-poles  are 
BtoUen,  yet  they  gire  out  that  the  poles  are  given  them.— 
There  were  two  May-poles  set  up  in  mv  parish  [King's  Nor- 
ton] ;  the  one  was  stollen,  and  the  other  was  given  by  a 
profest  papist.  That  which  was  stolen  was  said  to  bee  given, 
when  'twas  proved  to  their  faces  that  'twas  stollen,  and  they 
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were  made  to  acknowledge  their  offence.  This  poll  that  wa 
stoUen  was  rated  at  five  shillings :  if  all  the  poles  one  witl 
another  were  so  rated,  which  was  stolien  this  May,  what  a 
considerable  sum  would  it  amount  to  1  Fightings  and  blood- 
shed are  usual  at  such  meetings*  insomuch  tbat  'tis  a  common 
saying,  that  'tis  no  festival  unkaa  there  bee  eame  JiyhtingBy 
If  Moses  were  angry,"  he  says  in  another  page,  when  he 
saw  the  people  dance  about  a  golden  ca]f»  well  may  we  be 
angry  to  see  people  dancing  the  morrice  about  a  post  in 
honour  of  a  whore,  as  vou  shall  see  anon."  "  Had  this  rude- 
ness,"  he  adds,  **  been  acted  only  in  some  ignorant  and 
obscure  parts  of  the  land,  I  had  been  silent;  but  when  I 
perceived  that  the  complaints  were  general  from  all  parts  of 
the  land,  and  that  even  in  Cheapside  itself  the  rude  rabble 
had  set  up  this  ensign  of  profaneness,  and  had  put  the  lord- 
mayor  to  the  trouble  of  seeing  it  pulled  down,  I  could  not, 
out  of  my  dearest  respects  and  tender  compassion  to  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  like  dis- 
orders (if  possible)  for  the  future,  but  put  pen  to  paper,  and 
discover  the  sinful  rise,  and  vile  profaneness  that  attend  such 
misrule." 

So,  again,  in  Randolph's  Poems,  1646, 

**  These  teach  that  dancing  is  a  Jezabel, 
And  Barley-Break  the  ready  way  to  Hell ; 
The  Morice  idols,  Whitsun-Ales,  can  be 
But  prophane  idiques  of  a  jubUee : 
There  is  a  seal  t'  ezpiesse  how  much  they  do 
The  organs  hate,  have  silenc'd  bagpipes  too ; 
yl7id  harmless  May-poles  all  are  rail  d  upon^ 
M  if  they  were  the  tow're  of  BabyUmJ* 

So  in  the  Welsh  Levite  tossed  in  a  Blanket,  1691  :  "I  re- 
member the  blessed  times,  when  every  thing  in  the  ^vorld  that 
was  displeasing  and  offensive  to  the  brethren  went  under  the 
name  of  horrid  abominable  Popish  superstition.  Organs 
and  May-poles,  Bishop's  Courts  and  the  Bear  Garden,  sur- 
plices and  long  hair,  cathedrals  and  play-houses,  set-forms  and 
painted  glass,  fonts  and  Apostle  spoons,  church  mnsick  and 
bull-baiting,  altar  rails  and  rosemary  on  brawn,  nay  fiddles, 
Whitson  ale^  pig  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  plum  porrige,  puppet 
shows,  carriers  bells,  figures  in  gingerbread,  and  at  last  Moses 
and  Aaron,  the  Decalogue^  the  Greeds,  and  the  Lord's  Pray( 
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\  crown,  a  cross,  an  angel,  and  bishops  bead,  could  not  be 
indured,  so  much  as  in  a  sign.  Our  garters,  bellows,  and 
warming  pans  wore  godly  mottos,  our  bandboxes  were  lined 
with  wholesome  instructions,  and  even  our  trunks  with  the 
Assembly-men's  sayings.  Ribbons  were  converted  into  Bible- 
itrings.  Nay,  in  our  zeal  we  visited  the  gardens  andapothe- 
^y's  shops.  Unguentum  Apostolieum,  Carduus  benedietus, 
Angelica^  Si.  John*a  Wart^  and  Our  Ladie$  nistle^  were  sum- 
noned  before  a  class,  and  commanded  to  take  new  names. 
Te  unsainted  the  Apostles."^ 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  The  Way  to  Things 
by  Words,  and  Words  by  Things,  in  his  specimen  of  an 
Etymological  Vocabulary,  considers  the  May-pole  in  a  new 
md  curious  light.    We  gather  from  him  that  our  ancestors 
leld  an  anniversary  assembly  on  May-day ;  and  that  the 
olumn  of  May  (whence  our  May-pole)  was  the  great  standard 
f  justice  in  the  Ey-Commons  or  Fields  of  May.  2    Here  it 
.vas  that  the  people,  if  they  saw  cause,  deposed  or  punished 
their  governors,  their  barons,  and  their  kings.    The  judge's 
bough  or  wand  (at  this  time  discontinued,  and  only  faintly 
represented  by  a  trifling  nosegay),  and  the  staff  or  rod  of 
authority  in  the  civil  and  in  the  military  (for  it  was  the  mace 
of  civil  power,  and  the  truncheon  of  the  field  officers),  are 
both  derived  from  hence.    A  mayor,  he  says,  received  his 
name  from  this  May,  in  the  sense  of.  lawful  power;  the 
crown,  a  mark  of  dignity  and  symbol  of  power,  like  the  mace 
and  sceptre,  was  ako  tfJcen  from  the  May,  being  representa- 
tive of  the  garland  or  crown,  which,  when  hung  on  the  top  of 
the  May  or  pole,  was  the  great  signal  for  convening  the 

•  ["  He  rides  up  and  down  the  countrey,  and  every  town  he  comes  at  with 
a  May-pole,  he  wonders  what  the  Aristotelean  parson  and  the  people 
mean,  that  they  do  not  presently  cut  it  down,  and  set  up  such  a  one  as  is 
at  Gresham  College,  or  St.  James's  Psik;  and  to  what  purpose  is  it  to 
preach  to  people,  and  go  sboat  to  save  them,  without  a  telescope,  and  a 
glass  for  fleas.  And  for  all  this,  pcsrhaps  this  great  undervaluer  of  the 
clergie,  and  admirer  of  his  own  ingenuity,  can  scarce  tell  the  difference 
between  aqua  fortis  and  aqua  vitae,  or  between  a  pipkin  and  a  crucible." 
— Eachard's  Observations,  8vo.  1671,  p.  167.] 

*  "  At  Hesket  (in  Cumberland)  yearly  on  St.  Barnabas's  Day,  by  the 
highway  side,  under  a  thorn-tree  (according  to  the  very  ancient  manner 
of  holding  assemblies  in  the  open  air),  is  kept  the  court  for  the  whole 
Forest  of  Englewood."— Nieolson  end  Burn*s  Hist,  of  Westmor.  and 
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people ;  tlie  arches  of  it,  which  spring  from  the  circlet,  and 
meet  together  at  the  mound  or  round  bell,  being  necessarily 
so  formed,  to  suspend  it  to  the  top  of  the  pole.  The  word 
May-pole,  he  obsei  ves,  is  a  pleonasm  ;  in  French  it  is  called 
singly  the  Mai.  He  further  tells  us,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  customs,  whicli  from  the  remotest  ages  has 
been,  by  repetition  from  year  to  year,  perpetuated  down  to 
our  days,  not  being  at  this  instant  totally  exploded,  especially 
in  the  lower  classes  of  life.  It  was  considered  as  the  botiQ- 
dary  day  that  divided  the  confines  of  winter  and  summer, 
allusiTely  to  which  there  was  instituted  a  sportfal  war 
between  two  parties ;  the  one  in  defence  of  the  continuance 
of  winter,  the  other  for  bringing  in  the  summer.  The  youth 
were  divided  into  troops,  the  one  in  winter  Uvery,  the  other 
in  the  gay  habit  of  the  spring.  The  mock  battle  was  always 
fought  booty;  the  spring  was  sure  to  obtain  the  victory, 
which  they  celebrated  by  carrying  triumphantly  green  branches 
with  May  flowers,  proclaiming  and  singing  the  song  of  joy, 
of  which  the  burthen  was  in  these  or  equivalent  terms  ;  "  W  e 
have  brought  the  summer  home." 

Keysler,  says  Mr.  Borlasc,  thinks  that  the  custom  of  the 
May-pole  took  its  rise  from  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people 
to  see  their  king,  w'ho,  seldom  appearing  at  other  times,  made 
his  procession  at  this  time  of  year  to  the  great  assembly  of 
the  States  held  in  the  open  air. 

Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  his  Description  of  Westnkeath,  in 
Ireland,  1G82,  says:  "On  May  Eve,  every  family  sets  up 
before  their  door  a  green  bush,  strewed  over  with  yellow 
flowers,  which  the  meadows  yield  plentifully.  In  countries 
where  timber  is  plentiful  they  erect  tall  slender  trees,  which 
stand  high,  and  they  continue  almost  the  whole  year ;  so  as  a 
stranger  would  go  nigh  to  imagine  that  they  were  all  signs 
of  ale-sellers,  and  that  all  bouses  were  ale-houses.'* 

**  A  singular  custom,"  says  Ireland,  in  his  Views  of  the 
Medway,  **used  to  be  annually  obsei-ved  on  May  Day  by  the 
boys  of  Frindshnry  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Stroud. 
They  met  on  Koebesier  bridge,  where  a  skirmish  ensued 
between  them.  This  combat  probably  derived  its  origin  from 
a  drubbinfr  received  bv  the  monks  of  Rochester  in  the  rei2:n 
of  Edward  I.  These  monks,  on  occasion  of  a  lon^:  drought, 
set  out  on  a  procession  for  Iriudsbury  tx)  pray  for  ram ;  but 
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the  day  proving  vindy,  they  apprehended  the  lights  wonid  be 
blown  out^  the  banners  tossed  about,  and  their  order  much 
discomposed.  They  therefore  requested  of  the  Master  of 
Strond  Hospital  leave  to  pass  through  the  orchard  of  his 

house,  'whicn  he  granted  without  the  permission  of  his 

brelhien  ;  wlio,  when  they  had  heard  what  the  Master  had 
done,  instantly  hired  a  company  of  rd)alds,  armed  with  clubs 
and  bats,  who  way-laid  the  poor  monks  in  the  orchard,  and 
gave  them  a  severe  beating.  The  monks  desisted  from  pro- 
ceeding that  way,  but  soon  after  found  out  a  pious  mode  of 
revenge,  by  obliging  the  men  of  Frindsbury,  with  due  humility, 
to  come  yearly  on  Whit  Monday,  with  their  clubs,  m  pro- 
cession to  Eochester,  as  a  penance  for  their  sins.  Hence 
probably  came  the  by-word  of  Frindsbury  Clubs.** 

In  the  British  Apollo,  1708,  voL  i«  JNo.  25,  to  one  asking 
whence  is  derived  the  custom  of  setting  up  May-poles,  and 
dressing  them  with  garlands ;  and  what  is  the  reason  that 
the  milk-maids  dance  before  their  customers'  doors  with  their 
paHa  dreued  up  with  plate t**  it  is  answered:  **it  was  a 
custom  among  the  ancient  Britons,  before  converted  to 
Christianity,  to  erect  these  May-poles,  adorned  with  flowers, 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Flora ;  and  the  dancing  of  the  milk- 
maids may  be  only  a  corruption  of  that  custom  in  comply- 
ance  with  the  town.*' 

T/ie  Tears  of  Old  May-Dai/. 

*'  To  her  no  more  Augusta's  wealthy  pride 
Pours  the  full  tribute  from  Potosi's  mine ; 
Nor  fresh-blown  garlands  village- maids  provide, 
A  purer  ofFering  at  her  mstie  shrine. 

No  more  tlie  May-pole's  verdant  height  around, 
To  valour's  games  th'  ambitious  youths  advance;  . 
No  merry  bells  and  tabor's  sprightly  sound 
Wske  the  bad  carol  and  the  sportive  dance." 


MORRIS-DANCERS. 

The  Morris-dance,  in  which  hells  are  gingled,  or  staves  or 
swords  clashed,  was  learned,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  by  the  Moors, 
and  was  probably  a  kind  of  Pyrrhic,  or  military  dance. 
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"  Morisco,"  Bays  Blount^  {Span.)  a  Moor ;  also  a  danoe^  so 
calledy  wherein  there  were  usually  five  men,  and  a  boy  dressed 
in  a  girFs  habit,  whom  they  called  the  Maid  Harrion,  or  per- 
haps Morian,  from  the  Italian  Morione,  a  head*piece,  because 
her  head  was  wont  to  be  gaily  trimmed  up.  Common  people 
call  it  a  Morris-dance." 

The  Churchwardens  and  Chamberlains'  Books  of  Kingston- 
upon-Thames  furnislied  Lysous  with  the  following  particulars 
illustrative  of  our  subject^  given  in  the  Environs  of  London, 
i.  226 :— 


23  Hen.  VII.  To  the  menstorel  upon  May-day  . 

For  pay n ting  of  the  Mores  garments,  and  for 


»» 
If 
ft 


£ 

d. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

For  paynting  of  a  baunar  for  Robin-hode 
For  2  M.  tnd  ^  pynnys        •       •       •  . 
For  4  plyts  and  i  of  laun  for  the  Mom  gar- 
ments 

^  For  oneden  [i.  e.  tinsel]  for  the  a«me  . 

„  For  a  goun  for  the  lady        .       •       •  • 

For  bellys  for  the  dawnsars  .       •       •  • 

24  Hen.  VII.  For  Little  John's  cote  0 

1  Hen.  VIII,  For  silver  paper  for  the  Mores  dawnsars 
„  For  KeudaJl,  for  Robyn-hode's  cotes 

„  For  3  yerds  of  whitA  for  the  frere's  cote 

ft  For  4  yerds  of  Ki»ndall  for  Mayd  Marian's 

huke' 

ff  For  saten  of  sypers  for  the  same  hukee 

„  For  2  pa}Te  of  glovys  for  Robyn-hode  and 

Mayde  Mary  an       .      •      •      •  . 

*  The  word  Livery  was  formerly  used  to  signify  anything  delivered : 
see  the  Northumberland  Household  Book,  p.  60.  If  it  ever  bore  audi  an 
acceptation  at  that  time,  one  might  be  induced  to  suppose,  from  the 
following  entries,  that  it  here  meant  a  badge,  or  something  of  that 
kind 

15  c.  of  leveres  for  Robin  hode  •  •  .050 
For  leveres,  paper,  and  sateyn         .      .      ,    0    0  20 

For  pynnes  and  leveryes  0    6  5 

For  13  c.  of  If  verys  '  .  .  .  ..044 
F<ir  24  great  lyrerys      •  .  .'.004 

Probably  these  were  a  sort  of  oodcades,  given  to  the  company  from 

whom  the  money  was  collected. 

3  [*<  A  kind  of  loose  upp^  garment,  sometimes  furnished  with  a  hood, 

and  originally  worn  by  men  and  soldiers,  but  in  later  times  the  term 

seems  to  have  been  applied  exclusively  to  a  sort  of  cloak  worn  by  womeoi' 

Haliiweli's  Dictionary,  p.  465.J 
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£  s.  d. 

I  Hen.  VIII.  For  6  brode  arouys  0    0  6 

„  To  Mayde  Marian,  for  her  laliourfor  two  yeen    0    2  0 

„  To  Fy gge  the  laborer         .       .       .  .060 

„  Rec^  for  Robyn-hood's  gaderyng  4  marks' 

5  Hen.  VIII.  Rec**  for  Robin-liuud's  gaderyiig  at  Croydon     0    9  4 

I I  Hen.  YIII.  Paid  for  three  brode  yer^  of  rosett  for  makyng 

the  f^*8  cote  0  3  6 

„  Shoes  for  the  Jtfbr««  datituarvy  the  frere,  and 

Mayde  Marf  an,  at  7f/.  apeyre.      .  .054 
13  Hen.  VIII.  Eight  yerds  of  fustyan  for  the  More$  dauntars 

coats     .       .       .       .       .       .       .    0  16  0 

„  A  doscn  of  gold  skynnes'  for  the  Morres     .    0    0  10 

15  Hen.  VIII.  Hire  of  hats  for  Rohyn  hode      .       .       .    0    0  16 
t.  Paid  for  the  hat  that  was  lost     .       .       .    0    0  10 

16Hen.yiU.  Rec^  at  the  Chnrch^e  and  Robyn-hode,  all 

things  deducted  3  10  6 

„  Payd  for  6  yerds  i  of  satyn  for  Robyn-hode's 

cotys  0  12  6 

For  makyng  the  same .       •       •       •  .020 
„  For  3  ells  of  locrain^  .       .       .       .  .016 

21  Hen.  VIII.  For  spiuiging  and  brushing  Robyn-hode's  cotys  0    0  2 
28  Hen.VIlL  Five  hats  and  4  porses  for  the  daunsars       .    0    0  4^ 
„  4  yerds  of  cloth  for  the  fole's  cote      .  .020 

M  2  eUs  of  worstede  for  Maide  Maryan's  kyrtle    0  6  8 

„  For  6  payre  of  double  soUyd  showne  •  .046 

„  To  the  mynstrele  0  10  8 

,1  To  the  ftyer  and  the  piper  for  to  go  to  Croydon  0   0  8 

29  Hen.  YIII.  Mem.  lefte  in  the  kepine  of  the  Wardens 
now  beinge,  a  fryer's  cote  of  raaset,  and  a  kyrtle  of  worsted 
weltyd  with  red  cloth,  a  mowren's*  cote  of  buckram,  and  4 

Morres  daunsars  cotes  of  white  fustain  spangclyd,  and  two 
gr)'ne  saten  cotes,  and  a  dysardd's  '  cote  of  cotton,  and  6 
payre  of  garters  with  bells."  After  this  period,  says  Mr. 
Lysons^  I  find  no  entries  relating  to  the  above  game.^  It 

'  It  appears  that  this,  as  vrell  as  other  games,  was  made  a  parish  concern. 

*  Probably  gilt  leather,  the  plial)iHty  of  which  was  particularly  accom- 
modated to  the  motion  of  the  dancers. 

•  A  sort  of  coarse  linen. 

*  Probably  a  Moor's  coat ;  the  word  Moriau  is  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
press a  Moor.  Blade  huckram  appears  to  have  been  much  used  for  the 
dresses  of  the  ancient  mummers. 

^  Disard  is  an  old  word  for  a  fool. 

•  In  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  Great  Marlow,  it  appears  that 
dresses  for  the  Morris  Dance  "  were  lent  out  to  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  They  are  accounted  for  so  late  as  1629.''  See  Laagiey's 
Antiquities  of  Desborough,  4to.  1797|  p.  142. 
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was  so  much  in  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  the 
king  and  his  nobles  would  sometimes  appear  in  disguise  as 
Robin  Hood  and  his  men,  dressed  iu  Kendal,  with  hoods  and 
hosen.    See  Holinshed's  Chron.  iii.  805. 

In  Coates's  History  of  Reading,  p.  130,  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  of  St.  Mary  s  parish^  we  have,  in  1557,—  I 

£  8.  d. 

Item,  payed  to  theMyiistrebandthe  Hobby  Hone  uppon 

May  Day  030 

Item,  payed  to  the  Morr>'s  Daunsers  and  the  Mynstrelles, 

mete  and  drink  at  Wliitsontide  0    3  4 

Payed  to  them  the  Sonday  after  May  Day       .       .       .    0    0  20 
to  the  Painter  for  painting  of  tlieir  coies    .       •  ,028 
pd  to  the  Painter  for  2  dz.  of  Lyveryes  •      .      *      .   0   0  20 

Intheraiietractof  thetime  of  Queen  Blizabetll^'efititled  Plaine 

Percevall  the  Peace-maker  of  England,  mention  is  made  of  a 
"stranger,  which,  seeing  a  quintessence  (beside  the  Foole  and  , 
the  Maid  Marian)  of  all  the  picked  youth,  strained  out  of  a 
whole  endship,  footing  the  Morris  about  a  May-pole,  and  he 
not  hearing  the  minstrelsie  for  the  fidling,  the  tune  for  the 
sound,  nor  the  pipe  for  the  noise  of  the  tabor,  bluntly  de-  i 
maunded  if  they  were  not  all  beside  themselves,  that  they  so 
lip'd  and  skip'd  without  an  occasion." 

Shakespeare  makes  mention  of  an  English  Whitson  Mor- 
rice-dance,  in  the  following  speech  of  the  Dauphin  in 
Henry  V. : — 

"No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitson  Morrice-dauce." 

''The  English  were  famed/'  says  Dr.  Grey,  ''for  these  and 
aucb  like  diyersions ;  and  even  the  old  as  well  as  young  per* 
sons  formerly  followed  them :  a  remarkable  instance  of  which 
is  given  by  Shr  William  Temple,  (Miscellanea,  Part  3,  Essay 
of  Health  and  Long  Life,)  who  makes  mention  of  a  Morrice 
Dance  in  Herefordshire,  from  a  noble  person,  who  told  him 
he  had  a  pamphlet  in  his  library,  written  by  a  very  ingenious 
gentleman  of  that  county,  which  gave  an  account  how,  in 
such  a  year  of  King  James's  reign,  there  went  about  the 
country  a  sett  of  Morrice-dancers,  composed  of  ten  men,  who 
danced  a  Maid  Marrian,  and  a  tabor  and  pipe :  and  bow^ 
these  ten,  one  with  another,  made  up  twelve  hundred  years* 
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'Tis  not  so  much,  says  he,  that  so  many  in  one  county  should 
live  to  that  age,  as  that  they  shouUl  be  in  vigour  and  humour 
to  trayel  and  dance."  (Notes  on  Shakspeare,  i.  382.) 

The  following  description  of  a  Morris-dance  occurs  in  a 
very  rare  old  poem,  entitled  Cobbe*s  Frophecies»  his  Signes 
and  Tokens,  his  Madrigalls,  Questions  and  Answers^  1614:— > 

**  It  was  my  hap  of  late,  by  chance, 
To  meet  a  coantry  Morris-dance, 
When,  cheefest  of  them  all,  the  Foole 
Plated  with  a  ladle  and  a  toole  ; 
MTien  everv'  votinker  shak't  his  bels, 
Till  sweating  {veto  travo  fohing  sniels  : 
And  fine  Maide  Marian  with  her  smoile 
Shew'd  how  a  rascall  plaid  the  roile : 
But  when  the  hobhy-horbe  did  wdiy, 
Then  all  the  wenches  gave  a  tihy : 
But  when  they  gan  to  shake  thdr  boxe, 
And  not  a  goose  could  catch  a  foxe, 
The  piper  then  put  up  his  pipes, 
And  all  the  woodcocks  look't  like  snipes.** 

Ap  is  the  following  in  Cotgrave's  English  Treasury  of  Wit 
and  Language,  IGoi),  p.  56  : — 

**  How  they  become  the  Morris,  with  whose  beUs 

They  ring  all  in  to  AVhitsou  Ales,  and  sweat 
Through  twenty  scarfs  and  napkins,  till  the  hobby  horse 
Tire,  and  the  Maid  Marian,  resolved  to  jelly, 
Be  kept  for  spoon>meat." 

[Compare,  also,  the  following  curious  song  printed  in  Wits 

Recreations,  1640: — 

**  With  a  noyse  and  a  din, 

Comes  the  Maurice-dancer  in, 
With  a  fine  linnen  shirt,  but  a  buckram  skin. 

Oh!  he  treads  out  such  a  peale 

From  his  paire  of  1^  of  veale, 
The  quarters  are  idols  to  him. 

Nor  do  those  knaves  inviron 
Their  toes  with  so  much  iron, 

'Twill  ruine  a  smith  to  shooe  him.  • 

I,  and  then  he  flings  about, 

His  sweat  and  his  clout, 
The  wiser  think  it  two  ells : 

While  the  yeomen  find  it  meet 

That  he  jingle  at  his  feet, 
The  fore-horses*  right  eare  jeirals."] 
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We  have  an  allusion  to  the  Morris-dancer  in  the  preface  to 
Mythomistes,  a  tract  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  "Yet  such 
helpes,  as  if  nature  Iiave  not  beforehand  in  his  byrth,  given  a 
Poet,  all  such  forced  art  will  come  behind  as  lame  to  the 
businesse,  and  deficient  as  the  best  taught  countrey  Morris- 
dauncer^  with  all  his  bells  and  napkina^  will  ill  deserve  to  be, 
ill  an  IwM  qf  Courte  ai  CAristmaa,  tearmed  the  thing  they 
call  a  Jine  reseller  J" 

Stevenson,  in  the  Twelve  Months,  1661,  p.  17,  speaking  ' 
of  April,  tells  us :  "  The  youth  of  the  country  make  ready  '• 
for  the  Monis-dancei  and  the  merry  milkmaid  supplies  them  j 
with  ribbands  her  tme  love  had  given  her."    In  Articles  of 
Visitation  and  Inquiry  for  the  Diocese  of  St.  David,  1662,  i 
I  find  the  following  article :     Have  no  minstrels,  no  Morris-  < 
dancers,  no  dogs,  hawks,  or  hounds,  been  suffered  to  be 
brought  or  come  into  your  church,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
congregation  V*      Waldron,    in  his    edition  of   the   Sad  j 
Shepherd,   1783,  p.  255,  mentions  seeing  a  company  of 
Morrice-dancers  from  Abington,  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  so 
late  as  the  summer  of  1/83.    They  appeared  to  be  making  a 
kind  of  annual  circuit.     A  few  years  ago,  a  May-game,  or 
Morrice-dance,  was  performed  by  the  following  eight  men  in 
Herefordshire,  whose  ages,  computed  together,  amounted  to 
800  years  :  J.  Corley,  aged  109  ;  Thomas  Buckley,  106  ;  John 
Snow,  101;  John  Edey,  104;  George  Bailey,  106;  Joseph  i 
Medbury,  100;  John  Medbury,  95  ;  Joseph  Pidgeon,  79. 

Since  these  notes  were  oc^ected,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
ancient  English  Morris  Dance  has  appeared^  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Douce,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Illus- 
trations of  Shakespeare.  Both  English  and  foreign  glossaries, 
he  observes,  uniformly  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  dance  to  the 
floors  :  although  the  genuine  Moorish  or  Morisco  dance  was, 
no  doubt,  very  different  from  the  European  Morris.  Strutt, 
in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,  has  cited 
a  passage  from  the  play  df  Variety,  1649,  in  which  the  Spanish  , 
Morisco  is  mentioned.  And  this,  he  adds,  not  only  shows  the  , 
legitimacy  of  the  term  Morris,  but  that  the  real  and  uncor- 
rupted  Moorish  dance  was  to  be  found  in  Spain,  where  it  still 
continues  to  delight  both  natives  and  foreigners,  under  the 
name  of  the  Fandaiigo.  The  Spanish  Morrice  was  also  danced 
at  puppet-shows  by  a  person  habited  like  a  Moor«  with  cas- 
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tagnets ;  and  Junius  has  informed  us  that  the  Morris-dancers 
usually  blackened  their  faces  with  SQOt»  that  they  might  the 
better  pass  for  Moors. 
I     Having  noticed  the  corruption  of  the  Pyrrhica  Saltatio  of 
the  ancients^  and  the  uncorrupted  Marrts-danee,  as  practised 
I  in  France  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
i  Douce  says :     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Morris-dance 
was  first  brought  into  England  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third,  when  John  of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain  (see  Peck's 
Memoirs  of  Milton,  p.  135),  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
Me  had  ic  irom  our  Gallic  neighbours,  or  even  from  the 
Flemings.    Few,  if  any,  vestiges  of  it  can  be  traced  beyond 
^  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  about  which  time,  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  in  sevc  ral  parishes  afford  materials  that  throw  much 
li«:;ht  on  the  siibject,  and  show  that  the  Morris-dance  made  a 
very  considerable  figure  in  the  parochial  festivals.    We  find, 
also,  that  other  festivals  and  ceremonies  had  their  Morris ;  as, 
4  Holy  Thursday ;  the  Whitsun  Ales ;  the  Bride  Ales,  or  Wed- 
I  dings ;  and  a  sort  of  play,  or  pageant,  called  the  Lord  of 
Misrule.    Sherife,  too,  had  their  Morris-dance." 

The  May-games  of  Robin  Hood,"  it  is  observed^  appear 
^to  haye  been  principally  instituted  for  the  encouragement  of ' 
archery,  and  were  generally  accompanied  by  Morris-dancers, 
Vho,  neverthelessy  formed  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. It  is  by  no  means  clear  that,  at  any  time,.  Robin  Hood 
and  his  companions  were  constituent  characters  in  the  Morris. 
In  Laneham's  Letter  from  Kenilworth,  or  Killingworth  Castle, 
a  Bride  Ale  is  described,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  *  a  lively 
Moris  dauns,  according  to  the  auncient  manner  :  sixdauucerz, 
Mawd-marion,  and  the  fool.'  '* 


MAID  MARIAN,  OR  QUEEN  OP  THB  MAT. 

In  Pasquill  and  Marforius,  1689,  we  read  of  "  the  May- 
game  of  Martinisme,  verie  defflie  set  out,  with  pompes,  pagents, 
motions,  maskes,  scutchions,  emblems,  impreasea,  strange 
trickes  and  deyises,  betweene  the  ape  and  the  owle ;  the  like 
was  never  yet  seene  in  Paris  Gkoden.  Penry  the  Welchman  is 
the  foregallant  of  the  'treble  belles^  ahot 

I 
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through  the  wit  with  a  woodcock's  bill.  I  would  not  for  the 
fayrest  home-beast  in  all  his  coantrey,  that  the  Charch  of 
England  were  a  cup  of  metheglin,  and  came  in  his  way  when 
he  is  overi&eated;  every  Bishopricke  would  procure  but  a 
draught,  when  the  mazer  is  at  his  nose.  Martin  himselfi^  is 
the  Mayd^Marian^  trimiie  drest  uppe  in  a  cast  gowne,  and  a 
kerdier  of  Dame  Lawson*B»  his  face  handsomelie  muffled  with 
a  diaper  napkin  to  cover  his  beard,  and  a  great  nose-gay  in  his 
hande  of  the  principalest  flowers  I  could  gather  out  ot  all  hys 
works.  Wiggentoii  daunces  round  about  him  in  a  cotten- 
coate,  to  court  him  with  a  leatheme  pudding  and  a  wooden 
ladle.  Paget  marshalleth  the  way  with  a  couple  of  great 
clubbes,  one  in  his  foote,  another  in  his  head,  and  he  cries  to 
the  people,  with  a  loude  voice,  *  Beware  of  the  man  whom  God 
hath  markt.'  I  cannot  yet  finde  any  so  fitte  to  come  lagging 
behind,  with  a  budget  on  his  necke  to  gather  the  devotion  of 
the  lookers  on»  as  the  stocke-keeper  of  the  Bridewelhouse  of 
Canterburie;  he  must  carry  the  purse  to  defray  their  charyee, 
and  then  hee  may  be  sure  to  serve  himselfe." 
'  [Maid  Marian  is  alluded  to  in  the  >  following  very  curious 
lines  in  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century : — 

"  At  Ewle  we  wonten  gambole,  daunse,  to  carol,  and  to  sing, 
To  have  gud  spiced  sewe,  and  roste,  and  plum  pie  for  a  king  ; 
\t  Easter  Eve,  pampulfes;  Gangtide-Gates  did  olie  masses  bring; 
At  Paske  begun  cure  Morris,  and  ere  Pentecoste  oiire  May, 
Tho'  Roben  Hood,  liell  John,  Frier  Tuck,  and  Mariam  deftly  play. 
And  lord  and  ladie  gang  'tUl  kirk  with  lads  and  lasses  gay ; 
fn.  masse  and  een  songe  sa  gud  cheere  and  glee  on  eirery  green, 
As  save  oure  wakes 'twixtEaniPs  and  Si])bes,  like  gam  was  never  seene. 
At  Baptis-day,  with  ale  and  cakes,  bout  bonfires  neighbours  stood; 
At  Martlemas  waturn'd  a  crabbe,  thilk  told  of  Roben  Hood, 
Till  after  long  time  myrke,  when  blest  were  windowes,  dores,  aad 
lightes. 

And  pailes  were  fild,  and  harthea  were  swept,  gainst  fauie  elves  and 
sprites: 

Rock  and  Plow-Monday  gams  sal  gang  with  saint  feasts  and  kirk 
sightes."] 

ToUett,  in  his  Description  of  the  Morris  Dancers  upon  his 
Window,  thus  describes  the  celebrated  Maid  Marian,  who,  a» 
Queen  of  May,  has  a  golden  crown  on  her  head«  and  in  her 
left  hand  a  red  pink,  as  emblem  of  Summer.  Her  yestuire 
was  once  fashionable  in  the  highest  degree.   Margaret,  the 
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eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  was  married  to  James  King  of 
Scotland  with  the  crown  upon  her  head  and  her  .hair  hanging 
down.  Betwixt  the  crow  a  and  the  hair  was  a  very  rich  coif, 
hanging  down  behind  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  This 
simple  example  sufhciently  explains  the  dress  ol:  Marian's 
head.  Her  coif  is  purple,  her  surcoat  bine,  her  cuffs  white, 
the  skirts  of  her  robe  yellow,  the  sleeves  of  a  carnation  colour, 
and  her  stomacher  red,  with  a  yellow  lace  in  cross  bars.  In 
Shakespeare's  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Anne  Boleyn,  at  her 
coronation,  is  in  her  hair,  or,  aa  Holinshed  says,  her  hair 
hanged  down,  but  oa  hir  head  she  had  a  coif,  with  a  circlet 
about  it  full  of  rich  stones. i 

In  Greene's  Quip  for  an  upstart  Courtier,  1620,  f.  11, 
that  effeminate-looking  young  man,  we  are  told,  used  to  act 
the  part  of  Maid  Marian,  **  to  make  the  foole  as  faire,  forsooth, 
as  if  he  were  to  play  Maid  Marian  in  a  May-game  or  a  Morris- 
dance."  In  Shakerley  Marmion's  Antiquary,  act  iv.,  is 
the  following  passage :  "A  merry  world  the  while,  my  boy 
and  I,  next  Midsommer  Ale,  I  may  serve  for  a  fool,  and  he 
for  Maid  Mar ri an."  Shakespeare,  Hen.  IV.,  Part  I.,  act  iii. 
sc.  3,  speaks  of  Maid  Marian  in  her  degraded  state.  It  appears 
by  one  of  the  extracts  already  given  from  Lysons^s  Environs 
of  London,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  Kingston- 
;  upon-Thames,  the  character  was  performed  by  a  woman  who 
received  a  shilling  each  year  for  her  trouble.  In  Braithwaite's 
Strappado  for  the  Divell,  1 6 1 5,  p.  63,  is  the  following  passage: — 

■      "  As  for  his  blond, 
I  He  savs  he  can  deriv't  from  Robin  Hood 

1  And  his  May-Marian,  and  I  thinke  he  may, 

For's  mother  plaid  May-Marian  t'other  day." 

Donee,  liowevcr,  considers  tlie  character  uf  Marian  as  a 
dramatic  fiction  :  **  None  of  the  materials,"  he  observes,  "  that 
^  constitute  the  more  authentic  history  of  Robin  Hood,  prove 
the  existence  of  such  a  character  in  the  shape  of  his  mistress. 
There  is  a  pretty  French  pastoral  drama  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century,  entitled  Le  Jeu  de  Berger  et  de  la  Bergere^ 

i  '  In  Coates*s  History  of  Reading,  1802,  p.  220,  in  the  Churchwardens* 
Accounts  of  St.  Lawrence  parish  is  the  following  entry :  "  1531.  It.  for 
ffvve  ells  of  canvas  for  a  cote  for  Made  Maryon,  at  iij<^.  ob.  the  ell.,  xvij*^ . 
Ob." 
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in  which  the  principal  characters  are  Rohin  and  Marion,  a  ' 
shepherd  and  shepherdess.  Warton  thought  that  our  English 
Marian  might  be  illustrated  from  this  composition ;  but  Ritson 
is  unwilling  to  assent  to  this  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  the 
French  Bobin  and  Marion  are  not  the  *  Bobin  and  Marian  of 
Sherwood.'  Yet  Warton  probably  meant  no  more  dian  that 
the  name  of  Marian  had  been  suggeated  firom  the  above  drama» 
which  was  a  great  favourite  among  the  common  people  in 
France,  and  performed  much  about  the  season  at  which  the 
May-gamea  were  celebrated  in  England.  The  great  intercourse 
between  the  countries  might  have  been  the  means  of  importing 
this  name  amidst  an  infinite  variety  of  other  matters ;  and 
there  is  indeed  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  name  which  never  occurs  in  the  page  of  English 
history.  The  story  of  Robin  Hood  was,  at  a  very  early  period, 
of  a  dramatic  cast ;  and  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  a  principal 
character  should  be  transferred  from  one  drama  to  another. 
It  might  he  thought,  likewise,  that  the  En<rlisb  Robin  deserved 
his  Marian  as  well  as  the  other.  The  circumstance  of  the 
French  Marian  being  acted  by  a  boy  contributes  to  support 
the  above  opinion ;  the  part  of  the  English  character  having 
been  personated,  though  not  always,  in  like  manner." 

After  the  Morris  degenerated  into  a  piece  of  coarse  buf-  1 
foonery,  and  Maid  Marian  was  personated  by  a  down,  this  . 
once  elegant  Queen  of  May  obtained  the  name  of  Malkin.  I 
To  tbia  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  allude  in  Monsieur  Thomas : — 

**  Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity, 
Or  you  must  marry  Malkyn,  the  May  lady." 

Percy  and  Steevens  agree  in  making  Maid  Marian  the 
mistress  of  Robin  Hood.  It  appears  from  the  old  play  of 
the  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  1601,  that 
Maid  Marian  was  originally  a  name  assumed  by  Matilda,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Lord  Fitzwalter,  while  Robin  Hood  re- 
inained  in  a  state  of  outlawry : 

"  Next  'tis  agreed  (ii  thereto  shee  agree) 
That  ftbe  Matilda  henceforth  change  her  name ; 
And  while  it  U  the  chance  of  Robm  Hoode 
To  live  in  Sherewodde  a  poore  outlaw's  life, 
She  by  Maid  Marian's  name  beonlycaU'd. 

Mai,  I  am  contented  (  reade  on,  little  John : 
Henceforth  let  me  be  nam'd  Maide  MarkmJ* 
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This  lady  was  poisoned  by  King  John  at  Diinmow  Priory,, 
after  he  had  made  several  fruitless  attempts  on  her  chastity. 
Drayton  has  written  her  legend. 

I**  In  this  ODr  spacious  isle  I  tliink  there  is  not  one, 

But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  him  [Hood]  and  Little  John ; 
Of  Tack,  the  merry  Friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws  and  their  trade; 

Of  Robin's  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Marian, 
Was  sovereign  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  tlie  game ; 
Her  clothes  tuck'd  to  the  knee,  and  damty  braided  hair. 
With  bow  and  quiver  arm'd." 

Drttr/((m*8  Polyolbiotif  Song  26. 

So  also  Warner,  in  Albion's  England,— 

•*  Tho'  Rohin  Hood,  lieU  John,  Frier  Tucke, 

And  Marian  deftly  play ; 
And  lord  and  ladie  gang  till  kirke 
With  lads  and  laiSes  gay/'] 

Waldron,  in  his  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  (Works, 
p.  154,)  tells  ns  that  the  month  of  May  is  there  every  year 
ushered  in  with  the  following  ceremony :  **  In  almost  all  the 
great  parishes,  they  choose  from  among  the  daughters  of  the 
most  wealthy  farmers  a  young  maid  for  the  Queen  of  May, 
She  is  drest  in  the  gayest  and  best  manner  they  can,  and  is 
attended  by  about  twenty  others,  who  are  cdled  maids  of 
honour :  she  has  also  a  young  man  who  is  her  captain,  and 
has  under  his  command  a  good  number  of  inferior  officers.  * 
In  opposition  to  her  is  the  Queen  of  Winter^  who  is  a  man 
dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  with  woollen  hoods,  forr  tippets, 
and  loaded  with  the  wannest  and  heayiest  habits  one  upon 
another :  in  the  same  manner  are  those  who  represent  her 
attendants  drest,  nor  is  she  withont  a  captain  and  troop  for 
her  defence.  Both  bein^  cqnipt  as  proper  emblems  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Spring,  and  the  deformity  of  the  Winter,  they 
set  forth  from  their  respective  quarters ;  the  one  preceded  by 
violins  and  flutes,  the  other  with  the  rough  musick  of  the  tongs 
and  cleavers.  Both  companies  march  till  they  meet  on  a 
common,  and  then  their  trains  engage  in  a  mock  battle.  If 
the  Queen  of  Winter's  forces  get  the  better,  so  far  as  to  take 
the  Queen  of  May  prisoner,  she  is  ransomed  for  as  much  as 
pays  the  expences  of  the  day.  After  this  ceremony.  Winter 
and  her  company  retire^  and  divert  themselyes  in  a  bam,  and 
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the  others  remain  on  the  green,  where,  having  danced  a  con- 
siderable time,  they  conclude  the  evening  with  a  feast :  the 
Qaeen  at  one  table  with  her  maids,  the  Captain  with  hia  troop 
at  another.  Tliere  are  seldom  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  persons 
at  each  board,  bat  not  more  than  three  knives." 

Donee  says,  It  appears  that  the  Lady  of  the  May  was 
sometimes  carried  in  procession  on  men's  shoulders;  for 
Stephen  Batman,  speaking  of  the  Pope  and  his  ceremonies 
states  tliat  he  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  fonr  deacons, '  after 
the  manner  of  carying  Whytepot  Qaeenes  in  Western  Hay 
Games.*  He  adds,  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Queen 
of  May  is  the  legitimate  representative  Lhe  Goddess  Flora 
in  the  Roman  Festival." 

In  tiie  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Oct.  1793,  p.  188,  there 
is  a  curious  anecdote  of  Dr.  Geddes,  the  well-kuown  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible,  who,  it  should  seem,  was  fond  of  innocent 
festivities.  He  was  seen  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  moinited 
on  the  poles  behind  the  Queen  of  the  May  at  Marsden  Jfair, 
in  Oxfordshire." 

[A  very  curious  tract  appeared  in  1609,  entitled,  *01d  Meg 
of  Herefordshire  for  a  Maid  Marian,  and  Hereford  Towne  for 
a  Morris  Dance,  or  twelve  Morris  dancers  in  Herefordshire  of 
twelve  hundred  years  old/  It  gives  us,  however,  very  few 
particulars  respecting  the  manner  of  conducting  the  morris, 
the  humour  of  the  author  being  chiefly  occupied  with  the  ex* 
treme  age  of  tiie  performers.  And  howe  doe  you  like  this 
Morris  dance  of  Herefordshire?  Are  they  not  hrave  olde 
youths  ?  Have  they  not  the  right  footing  ?  the  true  tread  ? 
comely  lifeting  up  of  one  legge,  and  active  bestowing  of  the 
other?  Kemp's  morris  to  Norwich  was  no  more  to  tliis  than 
a  galliard  on  the  common  stage  at  the  end  of  an  old  dead 
comedie  is  to  a  carauto  daunced  on  the  ropes."] 

ROBIN  HOOD. 

Bishop  Latimer,  in  his  sixth  sermon  before  King  Edward 
YI.,'  mentions  Robin  Hood*s  Day,  kept  by  country  people  in 
memory  of  him.  I  came  once  myself/'  says  he»  to  a  place» 
riding  a  journey  homeward  from  London,  and  sent  word  0¥er> 
night  into  the  town  that  I  would  preach  there  in  the  mom* 
iiig,  because  it  was  a  holy-day,  and  I  took  my  horse  and  my 
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company  and  went  thither  (I  thought  I  should  have  found  a 
ffreat  company  in  the  church) ;  when  I  came  there,  the  church 
door  was  fast  locked.  I  tarried  there  half  an  hour  and  more; 
at  last  the  key  was  found,  and  one  of  the  parish  couiCvS  to  me 
and  says  :  *  This  is  a  busy  day  with  us,  we  cannot  heare  you  ; 
this  is  Robin  Hoode's  daye,  the  parish  is  gone  abroad  to  gather 
for  Robin  Hoode.'  I  thought  my  rochet  shoukl  have  been 
regarded,  though  I  were  not :  but  it  would  not  serve,  but  was 
fayne  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hoode's  men."' 

We  read,  in  Skene's  Regiam  Majestatem,  "  Gif  anie  pro  vest, 
baillie,  counsell,  or  communities  chuse  Rohcrf  Ilude^  lite  1 1 
John,  Abbat  of  Unreason,  Queens  of  MaiU  the  chasers  sail 
tyne  their  friedome  for  five  zeares ;  and  saU  bee  punished  at 
the  King's  will ;  and  the  accepter  of  sick  ane  oflice  ?albe 
banished  furth  of  the  realme."  And  under  pecuniall  crimes," 
all  persons,  quha  a  landwort,  or  within  burgh,  chuses 
Robert  Hudie^  sall^  pay  ten  poands,  and  sail  be  warded  induring 
the  King  s  pleasure.**^ 

Douce  thinks  "  the  introduction  of  Robin  Hood  into  the 
celebration  of  May,  probably  suggested  the  addition  of  a  Kinff 
or  Lord  of  Maij.'*  The  Summer  King  and  Queen,  or  Lor</ 
and  Ladi/  of  the  May,  however,  are  characters  of  very  high 
antiquity.  In  the  Synod  at  Worcester,  a.d.  1240,  can.  38,  a 
strict  command  was  given,    Ne  iutersint  ludis  inhonestis  nec 

*  In  Coates's  History  of  Reading,  p.  214,  in  the  Churchwardens'  Ac- 
counts of  St.  Lawrence  Parish,  1499,  is  the  following  article :  It.  rec. 
of  the  g^deryng  of  Robyn-hod,  xiu."  In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts 
of  St.  Hden'Sy  Abingdon,  1566t  we  find  eighteen  pence  charged  for  setting 
np  Robin  Hood's  bower.  See  Nichols's  lUustrations  of  Ancient  Manners 
and  Expences,  p.  143. 

^  Ihre,  in  his  Suio-Gothic  Glossary,  makes  the  following  mention  of  the 
King  or  Lord  of  May  upon  the  Continnnt : — "  Maigrefwe  dicehatur,  qui 
mense  Maijo  serto  floreo  redimitus  solenni  ponipa  per  plaieas  et  vicos 
circumducebatur.  Comraemorant  Historici,  Gustavum  I.  Suionum  Regeni 
anno  1526,  sob  nundinis  Ericianis  vel  d.  18.  Maii  cjusmodi  C&mitem  Ma- 
jum  creasse  Johannem  Magnum,  Arcluep.  Upsaliensem. .  Et  qunm  moris 
esset,  nt  Comes  hie  imaginarlus  satellitium,  quod  eum  stipawrat.  convivio 
exciperet,  fecit  id  Johannes  non  sine  iugenti  inipensa,  ut  ipse  in  Historia 
^letropolitana  conqueritiir.  Conf.  Wcstenhiehns  Hist.  Gust.  I.  ad  annum, 
necnou  Tegel  in  Historia  hujus  Reg.  Part.  1.  In  Anglia  quoque  ejusmodi 
Keges  et  Reginae  Majales  floribus  ornati  a  juventute  olim  creabantur,  quo 
facto  circa  perticaui  emiuentiorem,  nostris  Maistang  dictam,  choreas  duce- 
bant,  et  varios  alios  ludos  exercebant."  Tom.  ii.  p.  118»  sub  «• 
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•ustmcant  ludos  fieri  de  r^e  et  r^gma,  nec  arietes  lemi,  nee 
palestras  publicas.''^ 

LysoiUBy  in  his  extracts  £rom  fhe  Ghniebwardena*  and  Cham- 
berlains'  Aeconnta  at  Kingprton-npon  Thames,  affords  ns  some 
curious  partacolars  of  a  sport  called  the  Kyngham,"  or  Kin^^ 
game,  **Be  yt  in  mynd,  that  the  19  yere  of  King  Harry 
the  7,  at  the  geveng  out  of  the  Kyiiggam  by  Harry  Bower 
and  Harry  Nycol,  cherchewardena,  amounted  derely  to 
£4.  29,  6d.  of  that  same  game* 

£   s,  d» 


*f  Mem.  That  the  27  day  of  Joun,  a°.  21  Kyng  H.  7,  that 
we,  Adim  Bakhons  and  Harry  Nycol,  hath  made  ae- 
oomit  for  tlMTKengnrnt  that  aame  tjm  don  Wyhn 
Kempe,  Kenget  andJoan Whytebrede»  gumtt  and  aU 

costs  deducted  •••450 

23  Hen.  7.  Paid  for  whet  and  malt  and  vele  and  motion 

and  pygges  and  ger  and  coks  for  the  Kyngam    .,   0  33  0 

To  the  taberare  068 

To  the  leutare  0    2  0 

1  Hen.  8.  Paid  out  of  the  Churche-box  at  Walton  Kyng- 

ham  036 

»  '     Paid  to  Robert  Neyle  for  g03mg  to  Wyndesoie 

finr  maister  doctor's  horse  agayues  the  Kyng^iam  day   0  4  0 

— ^—  For  bakyng  the  Kyngham  brede  0   0  6 

—   To  a  laborer  for  bering  home  of  the  geere  after 

the  Kyngham  was  don    •  «   0  10" 


The  contributions  to  the  celebration  of  the  same  game, 
Lysons  observes,  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  show  that  the 
Kyngham  was  not  confined  to  Kingston.  In  another  quota- 
tion from  the  same  accounts,  24  Hen.  VII.,  the  *'  cost  of  the 
Kyngham  and  Robyn-hode"  appears  in  one  entry«  viz. 

A  kylderkin  of  3  halfpennye  here  and  a  kilderkin  of  aing- 


gyl  bere   024 

^  bushels  of  whete   063 

2  bushels  and  ^  of  rye  •••..018 

3  shcpe     •••..   050 

Alamb   014 

2cahy8    •••   054 

6  pygges   020 

3  bushell  of  colys    003 

The  coks  for  their  labour   0  1  llj** 


'  [This  passage  is  quoted  by  Kennett,  in  his  Glossary,  p.  15  in  his  ex- 
planation of  the  quintain.] 
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The  clear  profits,  15  Henry  VIII.  (the  last  time  Lysons 
found  it  mentioned),  amounted  to  \0s,  Gd.,  a  very  con- 
,  siderable  sum  for  that  period. 

In  a  comedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  entitled  the 
Knight  of  the  burning  Pestle,  1613,  Eafe^  one  of  the  cha- 
racters, appears  as  Lord  of  the  May : 

And,  by  the  common-counoeU  of  mf  fellows  in  the  Strand, 
With  gilded  staff,  and  croised  skarfe,  the  May-Lord  here  I  stand." 

He  adds : 

The  Morrice  rings  while  Hobby  Horse  doth  foot  it  featously 

and,  addressing  the  group  of  citizens  assembled  around  him, 

**  from  the  top  of  Conduit-head,"  he  says : 

•*  And  lift  aloft  your  velvet  heads,  and,  slipping  of  your  gowne, 
With  bells  on  legs,  and  napkins  cleane  unto  yonr  shoulders  tide, 
With  scarfs  and  garters  as  you  please,  and  hey  for  our  town  cry'd  : 
March  out  and  shew  your  willing  minds  by  twenty  and  by  twenty. 
To  Hogsdon  or  to  Newington,  where  ale  and  cakes  are  plenty. 
And  let  it  nere  be  said  for  shame,  that  we,  the  youths  of  London, 
Lay  thrumming  of  car  eaps  at  home»  and  left  our  eustome  undone. 
Up  then,  I  say,  both  young  and  old,  both  man  and  maid,  a  Maying, 
With  drums  and  guns  that  bounce  aloude,  and  merry  taber  playing*" 

In  Sir  David  Dalrymple's  extracts  from  the  Book  of  the 
Universal  Kirk,  in  the  year  1576,  Eobin  Hood  is  styled  Kin^ 
of  May. 

[The  following  cunou9  account  is  extracted  from  Stow*8 
Sonray  of  London,  1603,  p.  98:  '*In  the  moneth  of  May, 
namely  on  May- day  in  the  morning,  every  man,  except  impe- 
'  diment,  would  walke  into  the  sweete  meadowes  and  greene 
woods,  there  to  rdoyce  their  spirites  with  the  beauty  and 
saTour  of  sweete  flowers,  ftnd  with  the  liarmony  of  birds, 
praysing  God  in  their  kind,  and  for  example  hereof,  Edward 
Hall  hath  noted  that  K.  Henry  the  Eight,  as  in  the  3.  of  his 
raigne  and  divers  other  yeares,  so  namely  in  the  seaventh  of 
his  raigne,  on  May-day  in  the  morning,  with  Queene  Kathercn 
his  wife,  accompanied  with  many  lords  and  ladies,  rode  a 
Maying  from  Greenwitch  to  the  high  ground  of  Shooters 
Hill,  whereas  they  passed  by  the  way,  they  espied  a  companie 
of  tall  yeomen  cloathed  all  in  greene,  with  greene  whoodes, 
and  with  bowes  and  arrowes  to  the  number  of  two  hundred. 
One,  being  their  chieftaine,  was  called  Robin  Hoode,  who  re- 
quired the  king  and  hia  companie  to  stay  and  see  his  men 
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«lioote,  wliereunto  the  king  graunting,  Robin  Hoode  'whistled, 
and  all  the  200  archers  shot  off,  loosing  all  at  once^  and  when 
he  whistled  againe,  they  likewise  shot  againe^  their  arrowes 
whistled  hy  craft  of  the  head,  so  that  the  noyse  was  strannge 
and  londe,  which  greatly  delighted  the  king,  queene,  and  their 
conipanie.  Moreover,  this  Rohin  Hoode  desired  the  king  and 
queene,  with  their  retinue,  to  enter  the  greene  wood,  where, 
in  harbours  made  of  boughes  and  decked  with  flowers,  they 
were  set  and  served  plentifully  with  venison  and  wine  by 
Kobin  Iloode  and  his  meynie,  to  tlieir  great  contentment,  and 
had  other  pageants  and  pastimes."  This  description  has  been 
already  slightly  alluded  to.] 

FRIAR  TUCK. 

Tollett  describes  this  character  upon  his  window,  as  in  the 
full  clerical  tonsure,  with  a  chaplet  of  white  and  red  beads  in 
his  right  hand  :  and,  expressive  of  his  professed  humility,  his 
eyes  are  ctx^t  upon  the  ground.  His  corded  girdle  and  his 
russet  habit  denote  him  to  be  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  or  one 
of  the  Grey  Friars.  His  stockings  are  red ;  his  red  girdle  is 
ornamented  with  a  golden  twist,  and  with  a  golden  tassel. 
At  his  girdle  hanes  a  wallet  for  the  reception  of  provision,  the 
only  revenne  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  religions,  who  were 
named  Walleteers,  or  Budget-hearers.  Steepens  supposes  this 
Morris  Friar  designed  for  Friar  Tnck,  chaplain  to  Robin  Hood, 
as  King  of  May.  He  is  mentioned  by  Drayton,  in  lines  already 
quoted  at  p.  257. 

lie  is  known  to  have  formed  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
May-games  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  had 
been  probably  introduced  into  them  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
From  the  occurrence  of  this  name  on  other  occasions,  there  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  a  sort  of  generic  appel- 
lation for  any  friar,  and  that  it  originated  from  the  dre?s  of 
the  order,  which  was  tucked  or  folded  at  the  waist  bv  means 
of  a  cord  or  girdle.  Thus  Chaucer,  in  his  Prologue  to  the 
jDanterbury  Tales,  says  of  the  Beve : 

**  Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  fmte  abonte 

and  he  describes  one  of  the  friars  in  the  Sompnour's  Tale  : 
With  scrippe  and  tipped  staff,  y-iueked  hie.'' 

This  Friar  maintained  his  situation  in  the  Morris  under  the 
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reign  of  Elizabeth,  being  thus  mentioned  in  Warner's  Albion's 
England : 

Tho'  Robin  Hood,  liteU  John,  frier  Tuthe^  and  Marias,  deftly  play : 

but  is  not  beard  of  afterwards.  In  Ben  Jonson's  ^Masque  of 
Gipsies,  the  clown  takes  notice  of  his  omission  in  the  dance  : 
**  There  is  no  Maid  Marian  nor  Friar  amongst  them,  which  is 
a  snrer  mark." 

The  Friar's  coat,  as  appears  from  some  of  the  extracts  of 
Churchwardens'  and  Chamhcrhiins'  Accounts  of  King^^ton, 
already  quoted,  was  generally  of  russet.  In  an  ancient  drama, 
called  the  Play  of  Robin  Hood,  very  proper  to  be  played  in 
May-games,  a  friar,  whose  name  is  Tuck,  U  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  characters.  He  comes  to  the  forest  in  search  of  Robin 
Hood,  with  an  intention  to  fight  him,  bnt  consents  to  become 
chaplain  to  his  lady. 

THB  FOOL. 

Tollett,  describing  the  Morris- dancers  in  his  window,  calls 
this  the  counterfeit  Fool,  that  was  kept  \\\  the  royal  palace, 
and  in  all  great  houses,  to  make  sport  for  the  family.  He 
appears  with  all  the  badges  of  his  office ;  the  bauble  in  his 
hand,  and  a  coxcomb  Aood,  with  asses*  ears,  an  his  head.  The 
top  of  the  hood  rises  into  the  form  of  a  cock's  neck  and 
head,  with  a  bell  at  the  latter ;  and  Minshew^s  Dictionary, 
1627,  under  the  word  Cock's-oomb,  observes,  that  ^*  natural 
idiots  and  fools  have  [accustomed]  and  still  do  accustome 
themsdves  to  veare  in  theur  cappes  cocke's  feathers,  or  a  hat 
with  the  necke  and  head  of  a  codec  on  the  top,  and  a  bell 
thereon.*'  His  hood  is  bkie,  guarded  or  edged  with  yellow  at 
its  scalloped  bottom  ;  his  doublet  is  red,  striped  across,  or 
rayed,  with  a  deeper  red,  and  edged  with  yellow  ;  his  girdle 
yellow  ;  his  left-side  hose  yellow,  with  a  red  shoe ;  and  his 
right-side  hose  blue,  soled  with  red  leather.  * 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accoonts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's, 

*  There  is  in  Olaus  Magnus,  1555,  p.  524,  a  delineation  of  a  Fool,  or 
Jester,  with  several  bells  upon  his  habit,  with  a  bauble  in  his  hand  ;  and 
be  has  on  his  head  a  hood  witb  asset'  ears,  a  feather,  and  the  resemblance 
of  the  comb  of  a  cock.  .  It  aeema,  from  the  Prologue  to  the  play  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  that  Shakespeare's  Fools  should  he  dressed  -in  a  long 
motUff  eoai  ffuardtd  with  peUowJ* 
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in  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  from  Phil.  &  Mar.,  to  34  Eliz.,  the 
Morrice  bells  are  mentioned :  1560, — For  two  dossin  of 
Morres  belU.''  As  these  appear  to  have  been  purchased  by 
Uie  commanity,  we  may  suppose  the  diversion  of  the  Morris* 
dance  was  constantly  practised  at  their  public  festivals. 
*'  Bells  for  the  dancers"  have  been  already  noticed  in  the 
Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  Kingston-upon-Thames :  and  they 
are  mentioned  in  those  of  St.  Mary-at-HiU,  in  the  city  of 
London. 

MonicL-dancing,  with  bells  07i  the  legsy  was  common  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  the  adjacent  counties,  on  May-day,  Holy 
Thursday,  and  Whitsun  Ales,  attended  by  the  Fool,  or,  as  he 
was  generally  called,  the  Squire,  and  also  a  lord  and  lady ; 
the  latter,  most  probably,  the  Maid  Marian  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Toilettes  note :  nor  was  the  Hobby-horse  forgot.  The  custom 
is  by  no  means  obsolete. 

In  the  Knave  of  Hearts  we  read, — 

**  My  sleeves  are  like  some  Morris-dansing  fello, 
My  stockings,  ideoUUie,  red^gnene,  yeUow.** 

Steevens  observes :  When  fools  were  kept  for  diversion  m 
great  fiuniUes,  they  were  distinguished  by  a  calf-skin  coat, 
which  hiU  the  buttons  down  the  back ;  and  this  they  wore 
that  they  might  be  known  for  fools,  and  escape  the  resent- 
ment of  those  whom  they  provoked  with  their  waggeries.  The 
custom  is  still  preserved  in  Ireland;  and  the  PooC  in  any  of 
the  legends  which  the  mummers  act  at  Christmas,  always  ap- 
pears in  a  calf's  or  cow's  skin." 

"  The  properties  belonging  to  this  strange  personage,"  says 
Strutt,  "  in  the  early  times,  are  little  known  at  present ;  they 
-were  such,  however,  as  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  his 
superiors,  and  rendered  his  presence  a  sort  of  requisite  in  the 
houses  of  the  opulent.  According  to  the  illuminators  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  bears  the  squalid  appearance  of  a 
wretched  idiot,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  which  scarcely  covers 
his  nakedness,  holding  in  one  hand  a  stick,  with  an  inflated 
bladder  attached  to  it  by  a  cord,  which  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  bauble.  If  we  view  him  in  his  more  improved  state, 
where  his  clothing  is  something  better,  yet  his  tricks^  are  so 

1  ^  In  one  instance  he  is  biting  the  taO  of  a  dog,  and  seems  to  place 
hU  fingers  upon  his  body,  as  if  he  were  stopping  the  holes  of  a  flute,  and 
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exceedingly  barliaroiis  and  vulgar,  that  they  would  disgrace 
the  most  despicable  Jack-pudding  that  ever  exhibited  at  Bar- 
tholomew Fair :  and  even  when  he  was  more  perfectly  equip- 
ped in  his  party-coloured  coat  and  hood,  and  completely  de- 
corated with  bells/  his  improyements  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  seem  to  add  but  little  to  nis  respectability,  much  less  qua- 
lify him  as  a  companion  for  kings  and  noblemen.  In  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  the  fool,  or  more  properly 
the  jester,  was  a  man  of  some  abihty ;  and,  if  his  character  has 
been  strictly  drawn  by  Shakespeare  and  other  dramatic 
writers,  the  entertainment  lie  afforded  consisted  in  witty 
retorts  and  sarcastical  rcllections ;  and  his  licence  seems, 
upon  such  occasions,  to  have  been  very  extensive.  Sometimes, 
however,  these  gentlemen  overpassed  the  appointed  limits, 
and  they  were,  therefore,  corrected  or  discharged.  The  latter 
misfortune  happened  to  Archibald  Armstrong,  jester  to  King 
Charles  the  First.  The  wag  happened  to  pass  a  seme  jest 
upon  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  so  highly 
offended  the  supercilious  prelate,  that  he  procured  an  order 
from  the  King  in  council  for  his  discharge.'** 

probably  moved  them  as  the  animal  altered  its  cry.  The  other  is  riding 
on  a  stick  witli  a  bell,  having  a  blown  bladder  attac  hed  to  it." 

*  ♦*  This  figure,"  referred  to  by  Strutt,  "has  a  stick  surmounted  with  a 
bladder,  if  1  mistake  not,  which  is  in  heu  of  a  bauble,  which  we  frequently 
see  representing  a  fool's  head,  with  hood  and  bells,  and  a  cock's  comb 
upon  the  hood,  very  handsomely  carved."  WUliam  Summers,  jester  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  was  habited  in  a  motley  jerkin,  with  motley  hosen." 
^History  of  Jack  of  Newbury. 

*  The  order  for  Archy's  discharge  was  as  follows  :  "  It  is,  this  day, 
(March  11,  1037,)  ordered  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  the  board, 
that  Archibald  Armstrong,  the  King's  Fool,  for  certain  scandalous  words, 
of  a  high  nature,  spoken  by  him  against  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, his  Grace,  and  proved  to  be  uttered  by  him  by  two  witnesses,  shall 
have  his  coat  pulled  over  his  head,  and  be  discharged  the  king's  service, 
and  banished  the  oomrt;  for  wlBch  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  King's 
household  is  prayed  and  required  to  give  order  to  be  executed."  And  im- 
mediately the  same  was  put  in  execution. — RuOworih^t  CoUwtioiUj  part  2, 
vol.  i.  p.  471.  The  same  autliority,  p.  470,  says,  "  It  'so  happened  that, 
on  the  11th  of  the  aaid  March,  that  Archibald,  the  King's  Fool,  said  to  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  was  going  to  the  council-table, 
<  Whea's  feule  now  ?  Doth  not  your  Grace  hear  the  news  from  Striveling 
about  the  Liturgy  ?'  with  other  words  of  reflection.  This  was  gresently 
complained  of  to  the  council,  which  produced  the  ensuing  4Nrder« 
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SCARLET,  STOKESLEY,  AND  LITTLE  JOHN. 

These  appear  to  have  been  Robin  Hood's  companions^  from 
the  following  old  ballad : —  ^ 

"  I  have  heard  talk  of  Robin  Hood, 

Dairy,  Deny,  Derry  down, 
And  of  brave  Little  John, 
Of  Friar  Todc  and  WmSeaHet, 
StokesUy  and  Maid  Marrian, 
Hey  down/'  &c. 

Among  the  extracts  given  by  Lysons,  from  the  Chureli- 
wardens'  and  Chamberlains'  Accounts  of  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  an  entry  has  been  already  quoted  "  for  Little  John's 
cote."  Douce  says,  Little  John  "  is  first  mentioned,  together 
with  Robin  Hood,  by  Fordun,  the  Scottish  historian,  who 
wrote  in  the  fourteenth  centnry  (Scotichron.  ii.  104),  and 
who  speaks  of  the  celebration  of  the  story  of  these  persons  in 
the  theatrical  performances  of  his  time,  and  of  the  minstrels* 
songs  relating  to  them,  'whichhe  says  the  common  people  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  romances/' 

TOM  THE  PIPER,  WITH  TABOUR  AND  PIPE. 

Among  the  extracts  already  quoted  in  a  note  from  Lysons' s 
Environs  of  London,  there  is  one  entry  which  shows  that  the 
Piper  was  sent  (probably  to  make  collections)  ronnd  the  conn- 
try.  ToUett,  in  the  description  of  his  window,  says,  to  prove 
No.  9  to  be  Tom  the  Piper,  Steevens  has  Tery  happily  quoted 
these  lines  from  Drayton's  third  Eclogue : — 

**  Myself  above  Tom  Piper  to  advance, 
W  ho  so  bestirs  him  in  the  Morris-dance, 

For  penny  wage." 

* 

His  tabour,  tabonrHBtiek,  and  pipe  attest  his  profession; 

the  feather  in  his  cap,  his  sword,  and  silver-tinctured  shield^ 
may  denote  him  to  be  a  squire-minstrel,  or  a  iiiiastrel  of  the 
superior  order.    Chaucer,  1721,  p.  181,  says:  "Minstrels 

^  Douce  says :  "  What  Mr.  ToUctt  has  termed  his  silver  shield  seems  a 
mistake  for  the  lower  part,  or  flap,  of  Ms  stomacher. "^///u«/r.  qf  Shaks^ 
ii.  463. 
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used  a  red  hat.*'  Tom  Piper's  bonnet  is  red,  faced  or  tamed 
up  with  yellow,  his  doublet  blue,  the  sleeves  blue,  turned  up 
with  yellow,  something  like  red  nukfTetees  at  his  wrists ;  over 
his  doublet  is  a  red  garment,  like  a  short  cloak  with  arm-holes, 
ana  with  a  yellow  cape ;  his  hose  red,  and  garnished  across 
and  perpendicularly  on  the  thighs  with  a  narrow  yellow  lace. 
His  shoes  are  brown. 


THE  HOBBY-HORSE. 

Tollett,  in  his  description  of  the  Morris-dancers  in  his 

window,  is  induced  to  think  the  famous  Hobby-horse  to  be 
the  King  of  the  May,  though  he  now  appears  as  a  juggler  and 
a  butioon,  from  the  crimson  foot-cloth,*  fretted  with  gold,  the 
golden  bit,  the  purple  bridle,  with  a  golden  tassel,  and  studded 
with  gold,  the  man's  purple  mantle  with  a  golden  border, 
which  is  latticed  with  purple,  his  golden  crown,  purple  cap, 
with  a  red  feather  and  witli  a  golden  knop.  **Our  Hobby,'* 
he  adds,  "is  a  spirited  horse  of  pasteboard,  in  which  the 
master  dances  and  displays  tricks  of  legerdemain,  such  as  the 
threading  of  the  needle,  the  mimicking  of  the  whigh-hie,  and 
the  daggers  in  the  nose,  &c.,  as  Ben  Jonson  acquaints  us,  and 
thereby  explains  the  swords  in  the  man's  cheeks.  What  is 
stuck  in  the  horse's  mouth  I  apprehend  to  be  a  ladle,  orna- 
mented with  a  ribbon.  Its  use  was  to  receiTe  the  spectators' 
pecuniary  donations.  The  colour  of  the  Hobby-horse  is 
reddish-white,  like  the  beautiful  blossom  of  the  peach-tree. 
The  man's  coat,  or  doublet,  is  the  only  one  upon  the  window 
that  has  buttons  upon  it.;  and  the  right  side  of  it  is  yellow, 
and  the  left  red." 

In  the  old  play  of  the  Vow-Breaker,  or  the  Fayre  Maid 
of  Chfton,  1636,  by  William  Sampson,  is  the  following 
dialogue  between  Miles,  the  Miller  of  Ruddington,  and  Ball, 
^hich  throws  great  light  upon  this  now  obsolete  character : — 

1  The  foot-cloth,  howerer,  was  used  hy  the  Ibol.  In  Braitbwaite's 
Strappado  for  the  DiYdl,we  lead: — 

"  Erect  our  aged  ibrtimes,  make  them  thine, 
Not  like  Fook  rn'M/ooi-eUmikf  but  like  Time 
Adom'd  with  true  experiments,"  &c. 
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"BttU.  But  who  Bhall  play  the  Hobby-hone?  ItMtet 
Migorf 

"  Miles.  I  hope  I  looke  as  like  a  Hobby-horse  as  Master 
Major.  I  have  not  li/d  to  these  yearcs,  but  a  man  woo'd 
thinks  I  should  be  old  enough  and  wise  enough  to  play  the 
Hobby-horse  as  well  as  ever  a  Major  on  'em  all.  Let  the 
Major  phiy  the  Hobby-horse  among  his  brethren,  an  he  will ; 
I  hope  our  towne  ladds  cannot  want  a  Hobby-horse.  Have 
I  practic'd  my  reines,  my  carree'res,  my  pranckers,  my  ambles, 
my  false  trotts,  my  smooth  ambles,  and  Canterbury  paces, 
and  shall  Master  Major  put  me  besides  the  Hobby-horse? 
Have  I  borrowed  the  fore  horse-bells,  his  plumes,  and  braveries, 
nay,  had  his  mane  new  shome  and  frizl'd,  and  shall  the  Biajor 
put  me  besides  the  Hobby-horse?  Let  him  hobby-horse  at 
home>  and  he  will.  Am  I  not  going  to  buy  ribbons  andtoyes 
of  sweet  Ursula  for  the  Marian^  and  shall  I  not  play  the 
Hobby-horse  7 

"  Ball.   What  shall  Joshua  doe  ? 

"  Miles.  Not  know  of  it,  by  any  meanes ;  hee'l  keepe  more 
stir  with  the  Hobby-horse  then  he  did  with  the  Pipers  at 
Tedbury  Bull-running :  provide  thou  for  the  Dragon,  and 
leave  me  for  a  Hobby-horse. 

•*  Ball.  Feare  not,  Tie  be  a  fiery  Dragon.'*  And  afterwards, 
when  Boote  askes  him :  "  I\Iiles,  the  Miller  of  Euddington, 
gentleman  and  souldier,  what  make  you  here?" 

Miles*  Alas,  sir,  to  borrow  a  few  ribbandes,  bracelets, 
eare-rings,  wyer-tyers,  and  silkc  girdles  and  hand-kerchers  for 
a  Morice,  and  a  show  before  the  Queene. 

**  Boote.    Miles,  you  came  to  steale  my  neece. 

**  Miles.  Oh  Lord !  Sir,  1  came  to  furnish  the  Hobby-horse. 

"  Boote.  Get  into  your  Hobby-horse  gallop,  and  be  gon 
then,  or  lie  Moris-dance  you~Mistris»  waite  you  on  me*  {Exit. 

"  Ursula.  Farewell,  good  Hobbv-horse. — JFeehee.**  {Eadt. 

Douce  informs  us,  that  the  earnest  vestige  now  remaining 
of  the  Hobby-horse  is  in  the  painted  window  at  Betley,  already 
described.  The  allusions  to  the  omission  of  the  Hobby-horse 
are  frequent  in  the  old  plays ;  and  the  line, 

For  Of  for  0,  the  Hobby-horse  is  forgot*' 

is  termed  by  Hamlet  an  epitaph,  which  Theobald  supposed^ 
With  great  probabihty,  to  la  jc  been  satirical.  < 
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[Compare  also  Ben  Jonson,— 

['*  But  see,  the  Hobby*hone  ii  forgot. 
Fool,  it  must  be  yonr  lot 
To  supply  bis  want  with  hceSf 
Afld  some  other  buffon  graces."] 

A  scene  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Women  Pleased, 
act  iv.,  best  shows  the  sentiments  of  the  Puritans  ou  this 
occasion. 

[The  following  lines  occur  in  a  poem  on  London,  in  MS* 
Harl.  3910  2— 
**  In  Fleet  strete  then  I  heard  a  slioote  : 
I  putt  off  my  hatt,  and  I  made  no  staye, 
And  when  I  came  unto  the  rowte, 
Good  Lord !  I  heard  a  taber  playe, 

For  so,  God  save  mee !  a  Morrys-daunce  : 
Oh  1  ther  was  sport  alone  for  mee, 
To  see  the  Hobby^kone  how  he  did  praunce 
Among  the  gingliDg  company. 

I  proflfer'dihem  money  for  their  coats, 

Bat  my  conscience  had  remorse* 

For  my  father  had  no  oates, 

And  I  must  have  had  the  Hobbie-horse."] 

^  Whoever,"  says  Donee,  "  happena  to  recollect  the  maimer 
in  which  Bayes'a  troops,  in  the  Rehearsal,  are  exhibited  on 
the  stage,  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  a  Morris 

Hobby-horse.  Additional  remains  of  the  Pyrrhic,  or  sword- 
dance,  arc  preserved  in  the  daggers  stuck  in  the  man's  cheeks, 
which  constituted  one  of  the  hocus-pocus  or  legerdemain 
tricks  practised  by  this  character,  among  which  were  the 
threading  of  a  needle,  and  the  transferring  of  an  egg  from  one 
hand  to  the  other,  called  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  the  travels  of  the  egg.  To  the  horse's 
mouth  was  suspended  a  ladle,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
money  &om  the  spectators.  In  later  times  the  fool  appears 
to  have  performed  this  office,  as  may  be  collected  from  ^ashe'a 
play  of  Summer's  last  Will  and  Testament,  where  this  stage- 
direction  occurs :  *  Ter  goes  in  and  f etcheth  out  the  Hobby- 
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hone  and  the  Morrice-daunce*  who  daunce  about/  Ver  then 
says:  *About|  about,  lively,  put  your  horse  to  it,  reyne  him 
harder,  jerke  him  with  your  wand,  sit  fast,  ^t  fast,  man: 
Foole^  hold  up  your  ladle  there,*  Will  Summers  is  made  to 
say,  *You  friend  with  the  Hobby-horse,  goe  not  too  fast,  for 
fear  of  "wearing  out  my  lord's  tyle-stones  with  your  hob- 
nayles.'  Alterwards  there  enter  three  clowns  and  three  maids, 
who  dance  the  Morris,  and  at  the  same  time  sing  the  following 
song ; — 

'  Trip  and  goe,  heave  and  hoe, 
Up  and  downe,  to  and  fro. 
From  the  towne  to  the  grove 
Two  and  two,  let  us  rove, 

A  Maying,  a  playing ; 
Love  hath  no  gainsaying  : 
So  merrily  trip  and  goe.' " 

Lord  Orford,  in  his  Catalogue  of  English  Engravers,  under 
the  article  of  Peter  Stent,  has  described  two  paintings  at 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's,  on  llichmond  Green,  which  came  out  of 
the  old  neighbouring  palace.  They  were  executed  by  Vincken- 
booni,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  exhibit 
views  of  the  above  palace :  in  one  of  these  pictures  a  Morris- 
dance  is  introduced,  consisting  of  seven  figures,  viz.  "a  fool,  a 
Hobby-horse,  a  piper,  a  Maid  Marian,  and  three  other  dancers, 
tbe  rest  of  the  figures  being  spectators/'  Of  these,  the  first 
four  and  one  of  the  dancers,  Douce  has  reduced  in  a  plate 
from  a  tracing  made  by  the  late  Captain  Grose.  The  fool  has 
an  inflated  bladder,  or  eelHskin,  with  a  ladle  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  with  this  he  is  collecting  money.  The  piper  is  pretty 
much  in  his  original  state ;  but  the  Hobby-horse  wants  the 
legerdemain  apparatus,  and  Maid  Marian  is  not  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  her  person. 

A  short  time  before  the  revolution  in  France,  the  Mav- 
games  and  Morris-dance  were  celebrated  in  many  parts  of  that 
country,  accompanied  by  a  fool  and  a  Hobby-horse.  The  latter 
was  termed  un  chevalet ;  and,  if  the  authority  of  Minshew 
be  not  questionable,  the  Spaniards  had  the  same  character 
under  the  name  of  tarasca^ 

>  [A  great  deal  of  the  above  ift  literally  transciibed  ^ni  Douce'ft  Iliua* 
tratioas  of  Shakespeare.] 
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LOW  SUNDAY. 

[A  CURIOUS  volume  of  sermons,  printe  d  in  1652,  is  entitled, 
'  The  Christian  Sodality,  or  Catholic  Hive  of  Bees  sucking 
the  honey  of  the  Church's  prayers  from  the  blossoms  of  the 
Word  of  Oody  blown  out  of  the  £pistles  and  Gospels  of  the 
divine  service  throughout  the  year.   Collected  by  the  puny 
bee  of  all  the  hive,  not  worthy  to  be  named  otherwise  than 
by  these  elements  of  his  name,  F.  P.'    The  author,  in  his 
sermon  for  White  or  Low  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter,  thus  writes : — "  This  dav  is  called  Jr/iite  or  Lota 
Sunday,  because,  in  the  primitive  Cimrch,  those  neophytes 
that  on  Easter-Eve  were  baptised  and  clad  in  iv/ute  garments 
did  to-day  put  them  otr,  with  this  admonition,  that  they  were 
to  keep  within  them  a  perpetual  candour  of  spirit,  signified 
by  the  Affnus  Dei^  hung  about  their  necks,  which,  falling 
down  upon  their  breasts,  put  them  in  mind  what  innocent 
lambs  they  must  be,  now  tiiat,  of  sinful,  high,  and  haughty 
men,  they  were,  by  baptism,  made  low  and  little  children  of 
Almighty  Gk>d,  such  as  ought  to  retain  in  their  manners  and 
liyes  the  Paschal  feasts  which  they  had  accomplished."  Other 
writers  have  supposed  that  it  was' called  Low  Sunday  because 
it  is  the  lowest  or  latest  day  that  is  allowed  for  satisfying  of 
the  Easter  obligation,  viz.  the  worthily  receiving  the  blessed 
Eucharist.    The  former,  however,  appears  the  most  probable 
reason  for  the  designation  of  Low  Sunday,  and  may  be  more 
correct  and  better  founded  than  other  speculations  which 
were  advanced.    For  certainly,  in  ancient  Teutonic,  lowe 
signifies  a  flame,  and  to  lowe  signifies  to  burst  into  llame  or 
light.    It  may  be,  too,  that  in  England  the  Sunday  in  ques- 
tion was  never  actually  called  White,  but  Low  Sunday.  The 
author,  however,  of  the  Christian  Sodality^  says,    it  is  called 
White  Sunday,  or  Low  Sunday."    If  so,  the  designation 
white,  as  Dominica  in  albis,  was  naturally  traceable  to  the  fact 
of  the  neophytes^  that  day  putting  off  the  white  garments 
which  they  received  at  their  baptism  on  Holy  Saturday;  and 

'  [Affnus  Dei  is  the  name  given  to  Mr  cakei  bearing  the  impression  of 
a  lamb  carrying  the  standard  of  the  cross,  solemnly  blessed  by  the  Pope  on 
the  Low  Sunday  following  his  consecration,  and  every  seven  years  after; 
to  be  distributed  to  the  people.] 
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the  epithet  law,  alluded  to  the  newnees  of  life,  which  neo* 
phytes  were  exhorted  to  cnltiTate :  they  had  been  prond  and 
haughty :  now  they  must  be  low,  litttet  humble^  mortified, 
&c.  ilAother  name  for  the  Sunday  in  question  is  Q^a8imodo 
Sunday,  from  the  first  word  in  Latin  opening  the  introit  of 
the  mass — "  Like  new-bom  infants/*  &c.  The  Greek  church 
also  designates  it  the  new  (x'^ifn)  Sunday,  in  allusion  to  the 
newness  of  life  preached  to  the  neophytes.  These  facts  are 
noticed  as  tending  to  show  that  a  prevailing,  thought,  which 
may  have  been  generative  of  the  appellation  of  the  Sunday, 
was  the  newness  of  life  then  preached.  Hence  Low  Sunday. 
You  were,  neophytes,  high  and  proud }  you  must  now  be  low 
and  humble. — Literary  Gazette.^ 


ST.  URBAN  S  DAY. 

Hat  25. 

Undee  St.  Panl's  Day,  I  have  shown  that  it  is  customary 
in  many  parts  of  Germany  to  drag  the  image  of  St.  Urban 
to  the  liver,  if  on  the  day  of  his  feast  it  happens  to  be  foul 
ireather.  Aubanus  tells  us,  that  upon  St.  Urban' s  Day  all 
the  vintners  and  masters  of  vineyards  set  a  table  either  in  the 
market-steed,  or  in  some  other  open  and  public  place^  and 
covering  it  with  fine  napeiy,  and  strewing  upon  it  greene 
leaves  and  sweete  fiowera,  do  place  upon  the  table  the  image 
of  that  holy  bishop,  and  then  if  the  day  be  cleare  and  faire^ 
they  crown  the  image  with  greate  store  of  wine  ;  but  if  the  ' 
weather  prove  rugged  and  rainie^  they  cast  filth,  mire,  and 
puddle-water  upon  it;  persuading  themselves  that,  if  that  day 
be  faire  and  calm,  their  grapes,  which  then  begin  to  flourish, 
will  prove  good  that  year;  but  if  it  be  stormie  and  tem- 
pestuous, they  shall  have  a  bad  vintage."  (p.  282.)  The  same 
anecdote  is  related  in  the  Begnun^  Papisticum  of  Naogeorgus, 
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ROYAL  OAK  DAY. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  aQniversary  of  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  it  is  still  customary^  especially  in  the  Nortli  of 
England,  for  the  common  people  to  wear  in  their  hats  tlie 
leaves  of  the  oak,  which  are  sometimes  covered  on  the  occa- 
sion with  leaf-gold.  This  is  done,  as  everybody  knows,  in 
oommemoration  of  the  marvellous  escape  of  that  monarch 
from  those  that  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  who  passed  under  the 
very  oak-tree  in  which  he  had  secreted  himself  after  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Worcester. 

May  the  29th,"  says  the  autlior  of  the  Festa  Anglo- 
Romana,  "is  celebrated  upon  a  double  account ;  first,  in  com- 
memoration  of  the  birth  of  our  soveraign  king  Charles  the 
Second,  the  princely  son  of  his  royal  father  Charles  the  First 
of  happy  memory,  and  Mary  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  the  French  king,  ^vho  was  born  the  29th  day  of  May, 
1630;  and  also,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  12  Car*  II.,  by  the 
passionate  desires  of  the  people,  in  memory  of  his  most  happy 
Restoration  to  his  crown  and  dignity,  after  twelve  years  forced 
eiile  from  his  undoubted  right,  the  crown  of  England,  by 
barbarous  rebels  and  re^cides.  And  on  the  8th  of  this  month 
his  Majesty  was  with  universal  joy  and  great  acclamations  pro- 
daimed  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  after  throughout  idi 
his  dominions.  The  16th  he  came  to  the  Hague ;  the  2drd, 
with  his  two  brothers,  emharqued  for  England  ;  and  on  the 
2oth  he  happily  landed  at  Dover,  being  receive  J  by  General 
Monk  and  some  of  the  army  ;  from  whence  he  was,  by  several 
voluntary  troops  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  waited  upon  to 
Canterbury;  and  on  the  29th,  1660,  he  made  his  magnificent 
entrance  into  that  emporium  of  Europe,  his  stately  and  rich 
metropolis,  the  renowned  City  of  London.  On  this  very  day 
also,  1662,  the  king  came  to  Hampton  Court  with  his  queen 
Catherine,  after  his  marriage  at  Portsmouth.  This,  as  it  is 
his  birth-day,  is  one  of  his  oolhuvdays,  without  offering.** 

*•  It  was  the  custom,  some  years  back,  to  decorate  the  mo- 
nument of  Richard  Penderell  (in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Giles 
in  the  Fields,  London),  on  the  29th  of  May,  with  oak- 
brauches;  but,  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  popularity  in 

18 
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kings,  this  practice  has  declined.*'    (Caii1field*t}  Memoirs  of 

Remarkable  Persons,  p.  186.)  Had  Caulfield  attribuu  d  the 
decline  of  this  custom  to  the  increaslDg  distance  of  time  from 
the  event  that  first  gave  rise  to  it,  he  would  perhaps  have 
come  much  nearer  to  the  truth.  [It  is  to  this  day  the  prac- 
tice to  decorate  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing  Cross  with 
oak-leavea  on  this  anniversary.] 

I  remember  the  boys  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  had  formerly 
a  taunting  rhyme  ou  this  occasion^  with  which  they  used  to 
inauh  such  persons  as  they  met  on  this  day  who  had  not  oak- 
leaves  in  th^  hats : 

Royal  Oak, 

The  Whigs  to  provoke.'' 

There  was  a  retort  courteous  by  others,  who  contemptuously 
wore  plane-tree  leaves,  which  is  of  the  same  homely  sort  of 
stuff: 

"  Plane-tree  leaves ; 
The  Church-folk  are  thieves." 

Puerile  and  low  as  these  and  such-like  sarcasms  may  appear, 
yet  they  breathe  strongly  that  party  spirit  which  they  were 
intended  to  promote,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good 
citizen  and  real  lover  of  his  country  to  endeavour  to  suppress. 
The  party  spirit  on  this  occasion  showed  itself  very  early:  for 
in  the  curious  tract  entitled  the  Lord's  loud  Call  to  England, 
pubUshed  by  H.  Jessey,  1660,  p.  29,  we  read  of  the  following 
judgment,  as  related  by  the  Puritans,  on  an  old  woman  for 
her  loyalty:  **An  antient  poor  woman  went  from  Wap- 
ping  to  London  to  buy  jUmm^  about  the  6th  or  7th  of  May, 
1660,  to  make  garlands  for  the  day  of  the  khy's  proelamation 
(that  is.  May  8th),  to  gather  the  youths  together  to  dance  for 
the  garland ;  and  when  she  had  bought  the  flowers,  and  was 
going  homew  ards,  a  cart  went  over  part  of  her  body,  and 
bruised  her  for  it,  just  before  the  doors  of  such  as  she  might 
vex  thereby.  But  since  she  remains  in  a  ^ireat  deal  of  miserie 
by  the  bruise  she  had  gotten,  and  cried  out,  the  devil!  saying, 
the  devil  had  owned  her  a  shame,  and  now  thus  he  had  paid 
her.  It's  judged  at  the  writing  hereof  that  she  will  never 
overgrow  it." 

I  find  a  note  too  in  my  MS.  collections,  but  forget  the 
authority,  to  the  following  eifect :  "  Two  soldiers  were  whipped 
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almost  to  death,  and  turned  out  of  the  service,  for  wearing 
houghs  in  their  hats  on  the  29th  of  May,  1716." 

The  Royal  Oak  was  standing  in  Dr.  Stukeley*s  time,  in- 
closed with  a  brick  wall,  but  almost  cut  away  in  the  middle 
by  traveUers  whose  curiosity  led  them  to  see  it.  The  king, 
alter  the  Restoration^  reviewing  the  place,  carried  some  of  the 
acorns,  and  set  them  in  St.  James's  Park  or  Garden,  and  used 
to  water  them  himself.  A  bow-shoot  from  Boscobel-house,'' 
says  Dr.  Stukeley  (Itinerarium  Curiosum,  1724,  iii.  p.  57), 
**just  by  a  horse-track  passing  through  the  wood,  stood  the 
Royal  Oak,  into  which  the  king  and  his  companion,  Colonel 
Carlos,  climbed  by  means  of  the  hen-roost  ladder,  when  they 
iudg'd  it  no  longer  safe  to  stay  in  the  house ;  the  family 
reaching  them  victuals  with  the  nuthook.  The  tree  is  now 
enclosed  in  with  a  brick  wall,  the  inside  whereof  is  covered 
with  lawrel,  of  which  we  may  say,  as  Ovid  did  of  that  before 
the  Augustan  palace*  ^mediamque  tuebere  quercum.'  Close 
by  its  side  grows  a  young  thriving  plant  from  one  of  its 
acorns.  Over  the  door  of  the  indoaure,  I  took  this  inscrip- 
tion in  marble :  '  Felicissimam  arborem  quam  in  asylum 
potentissimi  Regis  Caroli  II.  Deus  0.  M.  per  quem  reges 
regnant  hie  crescere  yoluit,  tam  in  perpetuam  rei  tantee  me^ 
moriam,  quam  specimen  firm®  in  reges  iidei,  muro  cinctam 
postens  commendant  Basilius  et  Jana  Fitzherbert.  Quercus 
arnica  Jovi.' 

In  Carolina,  or  Loyal  Poems,  by  Thomas  Shipman,  1683, 
p.  53,  are  the  following  thoughts  on  this  subject : 

Bleat  Charles  then  to  an  oak  his  safety  owes ; 

The  Royal  Oak  !  which  now  in  songs  shall  live, 
Until  it  reach  to  Heaven  with  its  boughs ; 
Boughs  that  for  loyalty  shall  garlands  give. 

"  Let  celebrated  wits,  ^^^th  laurels  crown'd, 

And  wreaths  of  bays,  boast  their  triumphant  brows ; 
I  will  esteem  myself  far  more  renown'd 
In  being  honoured  with  these  oaken  houghs. 

*«  The  Genii  of  the  Druids  hover*d  here, 

Who  under  oaks  did  Britain's  glories  sing ; 
Which,  since,  in  Charles  compleated  did  appear, 
They  gladly  came  now  to  protect  their  king." 

[At  Tiverton,  Devon,  on  the  29tli  of  May,  it  is  castomary 

for  a  number  of  youn^  men^  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  and  armed  with  swords,  to  parade  the  streets, 
and  gather  contributioiis  from  the  inhabitants.  At  the  head 
of  the  procession  walks  a  man  called  Oliver,  dressed  in  black* 
with  luB  fim  and  hands  smeared  over  with  soot  and  g:rea8e» 
and  his  body  bonnd  by  a  strong  cord,  the  end  of  which  is 
held  by  one  of  the  men  to  prevent  his  running  too  far.  Affcer 
these  come  another  troop,  dressed  in  the  same  style,  each  man 
bearing  a  large  branch  of  oak ;  four  others,  carrying  a  kind 
of  throne  made  of  oaken  boughs,  on  which  a  child  is  seated, 
bring  up  the  rear.  A  great  deal  of  merriment  is  excited 
among  the  boys  at  the  pranks  of  Master  Oliver,  wlio  capers 
about  in  a  most  Indu^rous  manner.  Some  of  them  amuse 
themselves  by  casting  dirt,  whilst  others,  more  mischievously 
inclined,  throw  stones  at  him.  But  woe  betide  the  young 
urchin  who  is  caught !  His  face  assumes  a  most  awful  ap- 
pearance from  the  soot  and  grease  with  which  Oliver  begrinaes 
it,  whilst  his  companions,  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
escape  his  dutches,  testify  their  pleasure  by  loud  shouts  and 
acclamations.  In  the  evening  the  whole  party  have  a  feast, 
the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed  by  the  collection  made  in 
the  morning.   This  custom  is  probably  as  old  as  1660.] 


WHITSUN-ALE.  . 

For  the  church-ale,  says  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall, 

p.  68,  two  young  men  of  the  parish  are  yerely  chosen  by 
their  last  foregoers  to  be  wardens,  who,  dividing  the  task, 
make  collection  among  the  parishioners  of  whatsoever  pro- 
vision it  pleaseth  them  voluntarily  to  bestow.  This  they 
employ  in  brewing,  baking,  and  other  acates,'  against  Whit- 
sontide ;  upon  which  holydays  the  neighbours  meet  at  the 
church-house,  and  there  merily  feed  on  their  owne  victuals, 
contributing  some  petty  portion  to  the  stock,  which,  by  many 
smalls,  groweth  to  a  meetly  greatness :  for  there  is  enter- 
tayned  a  kind  of  emulation  between  these  wardens,  who,  by 
his  graciousness  in  gathering,  and  good  husbandry  in  expend- 
ing, can  best  advance  the  churches  profit.  Besides,  the  neigh- 
bour parishes  at  those  times  lovingly  visit  each  one  another^ 

'  Provisions.    Ilalli well's  Dictionary,  p.  13. 
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and  this  way  frankly  spend  their  money  together.  The 
afternoones  are  consumea  in  such  exercises  as  olde  and  yong 
foike  (haying  leisure)  doe  aecustomably  weare  out  the  time 
withall.  When  the  feast  is  ended,  the  wardens  yeeld  in  their 
account  to  the  parishioners ;  and  such  money  as  exceedeth 
the  disbursement  is  layd  up  in  store,  to  defray  any  extraordi- 
nary charges  arising  in  the  parish,  or  imposed  on  them  for 
the  good  of  the  conntrey,  or  the  prince's  service :  neither  of 
vrhidi  commonly  gripe  so  much,  but  that  somewhat  stil  re- 
mayneth  to  cover  the  purse's  bottom/' 

The  Whitsun-ales  have  been  already  mentioned  as  common 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford.  There  lies  before  me,  *  A  serious 
dissuasive  against  Whitsun  Ales,  as  they  are  commonly  so 
called  :  or  the  public  diversions  and  entertainments  which  are 
usual  in  the  country  at  Whitsuntide.  In  a  Letter  from  a  Mi- 
nister to  his  Parishioners,  in  the  Deanery  of  Stow,  Glouces- 
tershire,* 4to,  1736.  At  page  8  we  read  :  "  These  sports  are 
attended  usually  with  ludicrous  gestures,  and  acts  of  foolery 
and  buffoonery — but  children's  play,  and  what  therefore 
grown-up  persons  should  be  ashamed  of.  Morris-dances, 
so  called  are  nothing  else  but  reHqnes  of  paganism.  It  was 
actually  the  manner  of  the  heathens,  among  other  their  diver- 
sions, to  dance  after  an  antick  way  in  their  sacrifices  and  wor- 
ship paid  to  their  gods ;  as  is  the  fashion  of  those  who  now-a- 
days  dance  round  about  their  idol  the  Mat/pole,  as  they  call 
it.  Hence  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  as  they 
did  rightly  judge  it  to  be  sinful  to  observe  any  reliques  of  pa- 
ganism, so  they  did  accordingly,  among  other  practices  of 
the  heathens,  renounce  Morris-dances."  Our  author  adds  in 
the  Postscript :  "  What  I  have  now  been  desiring  you  to  con- 
sider, as  touching  the  evil  and  pernicious  consequences  of 
Wkitsun-Ales  among  us,  doth  also  obtain  against  Dovers 
Meeting^  and  other  the  noted  places  of  publick  resort  of  this 
nature  in  this  country  ;  and  also  against  Midsummer  Ales  and 
Mead-mowings;  and  likewise  against  the  ordinary  violations 
of  those  festival  seasons,  commonly  called  Wakes*  And  these 
latter,  in  particular,  have  been  oftentimes  the  occasion  of  the 

{irofanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  by  the  bodily  exercise  of  wrest- 
mg  and  cudgel-playing,  where  ^ey  have  been  suffered  to  be 
pn^tised  on  that  holy£iy.'' 

In  Coates's  History  of  Beading,  1802,  p.  130,  under  Church- 
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wardens'  Acoounts,  St.  Mary's  parish,  we  find  the  following ^ 
1557.  Item»  payed  to  the  Morrys  Daunsers  and  the  Myn* 
Btrelles,  mete  and  drink  at  Whytsontide,  iuid.**  Also, 
p.  216,  Parish  of  St.  Laurence,  1502,— It.  payed  to  Will  m 
Stayn'  for  makyng  up  of  the  mayden's  haner  cloth,  viij^^.  1504. 
It.  payed  for  hred  and  ale  spent  to  the  use  of  tfie  chnrdi  at 
Whitsontyd,  vj^f.  ob.  It.  for  wyne  at  the  same  tyme, 
xiiijc?.  1505.  It.  rec.  of  the  mayden's  gaderyng  at  Whit- 
sontyde  by  the  tre  at  the  church  dore,  clerly  ij^.  vj5.  It.  rec. 
of  Richard  Warcn,  for  the  tre  at  tlie  church  dore,  iijd. 
Ibid.  p.  378,  Parish  of  St.  Giles,  1535, — "  Of  the  Ki/ng  play 
at  Whitsuntide,  xxxvj*.  y\\]d.  This  last  entry  probably  alludes 
to  something  of  the  same  kind  with  the  Kyngham,  already 
mentioned  in  p.  260.  In  p.  214  of  Contests  History,  parish  ot 
8t.  Laurence,  we  read  :  **  1499.  It.  payed  for  horse  mete  to 
the  horfes  for  the  kyngs  of  Colen  on  May-tlay,  vjc^."  A  note 
adds :  This  was  a  part  of  the  pageant  called  the  King-play, 
or  King-game,  which  was  a  representation  of  the  Wise  Men*a 
Offering,  who  are  supposed  by  the  fiomish  church  to  have 
been  kings,  and  to  have  been  interred  at  Cologne."  Then 
follows :  '*  It.  payed  to  mynstrells  the  same  day,  xijc?." 

In  Sir  Richard  Worsley's  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
p.  210,  speaking  of  the  parish  of  Whitwell,  he  tells  ns,  that 
there  is  a  lease  in  the  parish  chest,  dated  1574,  "of  a  house 
called  the  church  house,  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Whitwell, 
parishioners  of  Gatcombe,  of  the  Lord  of  the  manor,  and  de- 
mised by  them  to  John  Erode,  in  which  is  the  following 
proviso :  Provided  always,  that,  if  the  Quarter  shall  need  at 
any  time  to  make  a  Quarter- Ale,  or  Church- Ale,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  chapel,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  have 
the  use  of  the  said  house,  with  all  the  rooms,  both  above  and 
beneath,  during  their  Ale.'*  It  appears  from  a  Sermon 
made  at  Blanford  Forum,  1570,  by  William  Kethe,  that  it  was 
the  custom  at  that  time  for  the  Church-Ales  to  be  kept  upon 
tiie  Sabbath-day;  which  holy  day,  says  our  author,  **the 
multitude  call  their  reYelyn|;  day,  which  day  is  spent  in  bnU 
beatings,  bearebeatings,  bowlmgs,  dicyng,  cardyng,daunsynges, 
drunkenness,  and  whoredome,  in  so  much,  as  men  coidd  not 
keepe  thrir  senrauntes  from  lyinge  out  of  theyr  owne  houses 
the  same  Sabbath-day  at  night." 

"At  present,"  says  Douce,  quoting  from  Rudder,  "the 
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Whitsun-ales  are  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  Two 
persons  are  chosen,  previously  to  the  meeting,  to  be  lord  and 
lady  of  the  ale,  who  dress  as  suitably  as  they  can  to  the 
character  they  assume.  A  large  empty  barn,  or  some  such 
building,  is  provided  for  the  lord's  hall,  and  fitted  up  with 
aeats  to  accommodate  the  company.  Here  they  assemble  to 
dance  and  resale  in  the  best  manner  their  circumstances  and 
the  place  will  afford ;  and  each  young  fellow  treats  his  girl 
inth  a  riband  or  favour.  The  lord  and  lady  honour  the  hall 
"with  their  presence,  attended  by  the  steward,  sword-bearer, 
purse-bearer,  and  mace-bearer,*  with  their  several  badges  or 
ensigns  of  otiice.  They  have  likewise  a  train-bearer  or  page, 
and  a  fool  or  jester,  drest  in  a  party-coioured  jacket,  whose 
ribaldry  and  gesticulation  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  some  part  of  the  company.  The  lord's  music, 
consisting  of  a  pipe  and  tabor,  is  employed  to  conduct  the 
dance.  Some  people  think  this  custom  is  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  ancient  Drink'lectn,  a  day  of  festivity  formerly 
observed  by  the  tenants  and  vassals  of  the  lord  of  the  fee 
within  his  manor ;  the  memory  of  which,  on  account  of  the 
joUity  of  those  meetings,  the  people  have  tlms  preserved  ever 
since.  The  glossaries  inform  us  that  this  Drink-lean  was  a 
<x>ntribution  of  tenants  towards  a  potation  or  Ale  provided  to 
entertain  the  lord  or  his  steward."^ 

[In  P^des,  it  is  recorded  of  an  old  song,  that 

"  It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 

On  ember  eves  and  holy  aie$»*  ' 

'  [The  mace  Is  made  of  ailk,  finely  plaited,  with  libands  on  the  top,  and 
filled  with  spices  and  peifumes  for  such  of  the  company  to  smell  to  ts 
desire  it.] 

*  Douce  preTiottsly  obserres  that,  "  conoeming  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Ale  much  pains  have  been  taken,  for  one  cannot  call  it  learning.  The 
best  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that,  from  its  use  in  composition,  it 
means  nothing  more  than  a  feast  or  merry-making,  as  in  the  words  Leet- 
Ale,  Lamb-Ale,  Whitsun-Ale,  Clerk-Ale,  Bride-Ale,  Church-Ale,  Scot- 
Ale,  Midsummer- Ale,  &c.  At  all  these  feasts  ale  appears  to  have  been  the  • 
predominant  liquor,  audit  la  exceedingly  probable  thai  from  this  drcum- 
stanee  the  metonymy  arote.  Dr.  Hidu  informs  at,  that  the  Anglo-Saion 
Ceol,  the  Dsno-Saxon  /o/,  and  the  lodsndic  01,  respectively  have  the 
same  meaning;  and  perhaps  Christmas  was  called  by  our  northern  ances- 
tors YulCf  or  the  feast,  by  way  of  pre-eminence."  He  cites  here  Warton's 
History  of  Poetry,  iii.  128,  and  Junius's  Etymologicon  Anglicum,  voce 
Yeol.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  Warton  has  confounded  Church-Ales  with 
Saints'  Feasts. 
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And  Ben  Jonson  says^ — 

**  All  the  neighbourhood,  from  old  records, 
Of  antic^ue  proverbii,  drawu  from  Whiisun  lords. 
And  their  authorities  «i  waket  and  ales, 
With  oountiy  preoedents,  and  old  wives  taleSp 
We  bring  you  now." 

The  Whitson  Lord  is  also  alluded  to  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,— 

**  Strephon,  with  leavy  twigs  of  laurell  tieey 
A  garlant  made,  on  temples  for  to  weare. 
For  he  then  chosen  was  the  dignitie 
Of  village  lord  that  Whitsuntide  to  beare."3 

Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  1585,  p.  95,  gives  the 
followmg  account  of  the  Manner  of  Church-Ales  in  England  : 
**  In  certaine  townes,  where  dronken  Bacchus  beares  swaie, 
against  Christmas  and  Easter,  Whitsondaie,  or  some  other 
tyme,  the  churchewardens  of  every  parislie,  with  the  consent 
of  the  whole  pariahe,  provide  halfe  a  score  or  twentie  quar- 
tera  of  maolty  whereof  some  they  buy  of  the  churche  stocke, 
and  some  is  given  them  of  the  parishionen  themselves,  every 
one  conferring  somewhat^  aoconling  to  his  abiUtie ;  whiche 
manlte  being  made  into  yery  atrong  ale  or  bere,  ia  aette  to 
sale,  either  in  the  church  or  some  other  place  aas^ed  to  that 
purpoae.  Then  when  this  ia  aet  abroche^  well  ia  he  that  can 
gete  the  soonest  to  it»  and  spend  the  most  at  it.  In  this  Idnde 
of  practice  they  continae  aixe  weekes,  a  quarter  of  a  yeaie, 
yea,  halfe  a  yeare  together.  That  money,  tliey  say,  is  to 
repaire  their  churches  and  chappels  with,  to  buy  bookes  for 
service,  cuppes  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament,  surplesses 
for  sir  John,  and  such  other  necessaries.  And  they  maintaine 
other  extraordinarie  charges  in  their  parish  besides.** 

At  a  vestry  held  at  Brentford,  in  1621,  several  articles  were 
agreed  upon  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  parish 
stock  by  the  chapelwardens.  The  preamble  stated,  that  the 
inhabitants  had  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  have 
meetings  at  Whitsontide,  in  their  chorch-house  and  other 
places  there,  in  friendly  manner,  to  eat  and  drink  together^ 
and  liberally  to  spend  their  monies,  to  th^  end  neighbourly 
sodety  might  be  maintained ;  and  also  a  common  stock  ndsed  i 
for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  maintaining  of  orphana,  placing 
poor  children  in  aervice,  and  defraying  other  c^'^rges.  In  the 
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Accompts  for  the  Whitsontide  Ale,  1624,  the  gains  are  thua 
discriminated : — 

£    8.  d. 

"  Imprimis,  cleared  by  the  pigeon-holes   .      .   4  19  0 

 .         by  hocking       ,      .  ,737 

 .  byriffcling       .       .  .200 

  by  victualling    ,       .  .802 

22   2  9" 

The  hocking  occurs  almost  every  year  till  1640,  when  it 
appears  to  have  beea  dropped.  It  was  collected  at  Whitsun- 
tide. 

£   8.  d. 

1618.  Gained  with  hocking  at  Whitoontide  .   16  12  3" 

The  other  games  were  continued  two  years  later.  Biffeling 
is  synonymous  with  raffling.  (Lysons's  Environs  of  London, 
ii.  55.)  In  p.  54  are  the  following  extracts  from  the  Chapel- 
wardens'  Account  Books : 


£ 

8. 

d. 

1620.  PaidforG  boules  .... 

0 

0 

8 

—       6  tynu  tokens 

0 

0 

6 

—     for  a  pair  of  pigeon  boles  • 

0 

1 

6 

1621.  Paid  to  Aa*  ihatwuhA^Y  ai  WkH- 

soniidey  by  consent . 

0 

5 

0 

Good  wife  Ansell  for  the  pigeon  holes 

0 

1 

6 

Paid  for  the  Games 

1 

1 

0 

1629. 

Received  of  Robert  Bicklye,  for  the 

use  of  our  Games  . 

0 

2 

0 

Of  the  said  R.  B.  for  a  silver  bar 

which  was  lost  at  Elyng 

0 

3 

6 

1634. 

Paid  for  the  silver  Games 

0  11 

8 

1643. 

Paid  to  Thomas  Fowdl  in  pigeon 

0 

2 

0" 

The  following  occur  in  the  Churchwardens'  Books^  at 
Chiswick : 

£  8,  d. 

"  1622.   Cleared  at  Whitsuntide       .       .         5    0  0 
—     Paide  for  making  a  new  pair  of 

pigeing-holes     .      .      •         0   2  6** 

At  a  Court  of  the  Manor  of  Edgwar^  in  1555«  it  waa 
presented  that  the  butts  at  £dgware  woe  very  ruinous,  and 
that  die  inhabitants  ought  to  repair  them,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  done  before  the  ensuing  Whitsontide."    Sir  WiUiam 
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Blackstone  says,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  lord  of  this  manor 
to  provide  a  minstrel  or  piper  for  the  diversion  of  the  tenants 
while  they  were  employed  in  his  service. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Survey  and  Natural  History  of 
the  North  Division  of  the  County  of  Wiltshire,  by  Aubrey,  at 
p.  32,  k  the  following  curious  account  of  Whitsun-Ales : 
"  There  were  no  rates  for  the  poor  in  nnr  grandfather's  days ; 
but  for  Kingston  St.  Michael  (no  small  parish)  the  Church- 
Ale  of  Whitsuntide  did  the  business.    In  every  parish  is  (or 
was)  a  church-house,  to  which  belonged  spits,  crocks,  ftc, 
utensils  for  dressing  provision.   Here  the  nousekeepers  met 
and  were  merry,  and  ^aye  their  charity.   The  young  people 
were  there  too,  and  had  dancing,  bowling,  shooting  at  butts, 
&c.,  the  ancients  sitting  gravely  by,  and  looking  on.  All 
things  were  civil,  and  without  scandal.    The  Church-Ale  is 
doubtless  derived  from  the  Ayairai,  or  Love  Feasts,  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament."    He  adds,  "  Mr.  A.  Wood  assures 
that  there  were  no  almshouses,  at  least  they  were  very  scarce, 
before  the  Reformation ;  that  over  against  Christchurch, 
Oxon,  is  one  of  the  ancientest.    In  every  church  was  a  poor 
man's  box,  but  I  never  remembered  the  use  of  it ;  nay,  there 
was  one  at  great  inns,  as  I  remember  it  was  before  the  wars. 
These  were  the  days  when  England  was  famous  for  the  grey 
goose  quills." 

The  following  luies  on  Whitsunday  occur  in  Barnaby 
Googe'a  translation  of  Naogeorgus : 

**  On  Whitsunday  whyte  pigeons  tame  in  strings  from  heaven  lUe, 

And  one  that  framed  is  of  wood  still  hangeth  in  the  skie. 
Thou  seest  how  they  with  idols  play,  and  teach  the  people  too; 
None  otherwise  than  little  gyrls  with  puppets  used  to  do." 

Among  the  ancient  annual  church  disbursements  of  St. 
Mary-at-Hill,  in  the  city  of  London,  I  find  the  following 
entry :  "  Garlands,  Whitsunday,  Sometimes  also  the 

subsequent;  *^  Water  for  the  Funt  on  Wliitson  Eve,  jr/.** 
This  is  explained  by  the  following  extract  from  Strutt's 
Manners  and  Customs,  iii.  1 74 :  "  Among  many  various  cere- 
monies, I  find  that  they  had  one  called  *  the  Font  hallowing,* 
which  was  performed  on  Easter  Even  and  Whitsunday  Eve  ; 
and,  says  meaathorof  a  volume  of  Homilies  in  llarl.  MS. 
23719  Mn  the  begjrnnyng  of  holy  chirch,  all  the  childrea  | 
weren  kept  to  be  crystened  on  mys  even,  at  the  Font  hal* 
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lowyng ;  but  now;  forenchesonethatin  so  long  abydynge  they 
might  dye  without  cryBtendome,  therefore  holi  chirch  or- 
deyneth  to  crysten  at  all  tymes  of  the  yeare  ;  save  eyght  dayes 
before  these  Evenys,  the  chylde  shalle  abyde  till  the  Font 

hallowing,  if  it  may  savely  for  pcrrill  uf  death,  and  ells  not.'  " 
Colliiison,  in  his  History  of  Somersetshire,  iii.  G2U,  speaking 
of  Yatton,  says,  that  "John  Lane  of  this  parish,  gent,  left 
half  an  acre  of  ground,  called  the  Groves,  to  the  poor  for  ever, 
reserving  a  quantity  of  the  grass  for  the  strewing  church  on 
Whitsunday.^* 

A  superstitious  notion  appears  anciently  to  have  prevailed 
in  England,  that  ''whatsoever  one  did  ask  of  God  upon 
Whitsunday  morning,  at  the  instant  when  the  sun  arose  and 
play'd,  God  would  grant  it  him.''  See  Arise  Evans's  Echo 
to  die  Voice  from  Heaven ;  or,  a  Narration  of  his  Life,  1652, 
p.  9*  He  says,  ''he  went  up  a  hill  to  see  the  sun  rise  betimes 
on  Whitsunday  morning,*'  and  saw  it  at  its  rising  skip,  play, 
dance,  and  turn  about  uke  a  wheel." 

"At  Kidlington,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  custom  is,  that  on 
Monday  after  Whitsun  week  there  is  a  fat  live  lamb  provided ; 
and  the  maids  of  the  town,  having  their  thumbs  tied  behind 
them,  run  after  it,  and  she  that  with  her  mouth  takes  and 
holds  the  iamb,  is  declared  Lady  of  the  Lamb,  which  being 
dressed,  with  the  skin  hanging  on,  is  carried  on  a  long  pole 
before  the  lady  and  her  companions  to  the  Green,  attended 
with  music,  and  a  Morisco  dance  of  men,  and  another  of 
women,  where  the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in  dancing,  mirth, 
ahd  merry  glee.  The  next  day  the  lamb  is  part  baked,  boiled, 
and  roast,  for  the  Lady's  Feast,  where  she  sits  majestically  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  her  companions  with  her, 
with  music  and  other  attendants,  which  ends  the  solemnity.*' 
(Beckwith'a  edition  of  Blount's  Jocular  Tenures,  p.  281.) 

In  Poor  Bobin's  Almanack  for  1676,  stool-ball  and  barley- 
break  are  spoken  of  as  Whitsun  sports.  In  the  Almanack  for 
the  following  year,  in  June,  opposite  Whitsunday  and  Holidays, 
we  read : 

At  Istington  aiUr  they  hold, 
Where  oiikes  and  ale  are  to  be  sold. 
At  Highgate  and  at  HoUoway, 

The  hke  is  kept  here  every  day ; 

At  Totnam  Court  and  Kentish  Town, 

And  all  those  places  up  and  down.** 
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[A  custom  formerly  prevailed  amongst  tbe  people  of  Burfbrd 
to  hunt  deer  in  Whichvood  Forest,  on  Whitsunday.  An 
original  letter  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation, 
dated  1593,  directing  the  inhabitants  to  forbear  the  hunting 
for  that  year,  on  account  of  the  plague  that  was  then  raging, 
and  stating  that  an  order  should  be  given  to  the  keepers  of 
the  forest,  to  deliver  to  the  bailiffs  two  bucks  in  lieu  of  the 
hunting ;  which  privilege,  was  not,  however,  to  be  prejudiced 
in  future  by  its  remittance  on  that  occasion,] 

THE  BOrS  BAILIFF. 

[An  old  custom  so  called  formerly  prevailed  at  Wenlock,  in 
Shropshire,  in  the  Wiiitsan  week.  It  consisted,  says  Mr. 
Collins,  of  a  man  who  wore  a  hair-cloth  gown,  and  was  called  the 
bailiff,  a  recorder,  justices,  and  other  municipal  officers.  They 
were  a  large  retinue  of  men  and  boys  mounted  on  horseback, 
begirt  with  wooden  swords,  which  they  carried  on  their  right 
sides,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  draw  their  swords  out 
with  their  left  hands.  They  used  to  call  at  the  gentlemen's 
houses  in  the  franchise,  where  they  were  regaled  with  refresh- 
ments ;  and  they  afterwards  assembled  at  the  Guildhall,  where 
the  town  clerk  read  some  sort  of  rigmarole  which  they  called 
their  charter,  one  part  of  which  was — 

<•  We  go  from  Bickbury,  and  Badger,  to  SUA»  oa  the  Glee, 
To  Moiikho|iton,  Bound  Acton,  and  so  return  we." 

The  three  first-named  places  are  the  extreme  points  of  the 
franchise;  and  the  other  two  are  on  the  return  to  Much 
Wenlock.  Mr.  CoUins  supposes  this  custom  to  haTe  originated 
in  going  a  bannering.] 


■  TRINITY,  OR  TRINITY  SUNDAY,  EVEN. 

The  observance  of  Trinity  Sunday  is  said  to  have  been  first 
established  in  England  by  Archbishop  Becket,  soon  after  his 
consecration.  — "  Hie  post  consecrationem  suam  instituit  fes- 
tivitatem  pnncipalem  S,  Trinitatis  annis  singulis  in  perpetuam 
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celebrandam,  quo  die  primam  Missam  snam  oelebra?it.^ 
Whart.  Anglia  Sacra,  P.  i.  p.  8. 

In*  Ly80D8*a  Environs  of  London,  i.  310,  among  his  ex- 
tracts mm  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  at  Lambeth  ate  the 
following : 

£  «.  d. 

'*  1519.  Item,  for  garlonds  and  drynk  for  the  cbyldeme 

on  Trenyt^  Even  •      .      .  .006 

—  To  Spryngwell  and  Smyth  for  syngyng  with  the 

Procession  on  Trenete  Sonday  Even      .       .    0    0  12 
■     ■  Item,  for  four  onssys  of  garnesyng  rebonds,  at 

9d,  the  onse   0  3  0" 

In  the  Memoircs  de  T Academic  Celtique,  iii.  447,  in 
'*  Notice  sur  qiielques  Usages  et  Croyances  de  la  ci-devant 
Lorraine,"  we  read, — "  Le  jour  de  la  fete  de  la  Trinity, 
quelques  personnes  vont  de  grand  matin  dans  la  campagne, 
pour  y  voir  lever  trois  soleiU  a  la  fois." 

In  a  Letter  to  Aubrey  (Miscellanies,  1714),  dated  Ascension 
Day,  1682,  is  an  account  of  Newnton,  in  North  Wiltshire; 
where,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  donation  of  a  common 
to  that  place,  by  King  Athelstan  and  of  a  house  for  the  hay- 
ward,  i.  e.  die  person  who  looked  after  the  beasts  that  fed 
upon  this  common,  the  following  ceremonies  were  appointed : 
**  Upon  every  Trinity  Sunday,  the  parishioners  being  come  to 
the  door  of  the  hayward's  house,  the  dour  was  struck  thrice 
in  lionour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  then  thi  y  entered.  The  bell 
was  rung ;  after  which,  silence  being  ordered,  they  read  their 
l^rayers  aforesaid.  Then  was  a  ghirlaiid  of  flowers  (about 
the  year  1660  one  was  killed  striving  to  take  away  the 
ghirland)  made  upon  an  hoop,  brought  forth  by  a  maid  of  the 
town  upon  lier  neck  ;  and  a  young  man  (a  bachelor)  of 
another  parish,  first  saluted  her  three  times,  in  honour  of  the 
Trinity,  m  respect  of  God  the  Father.  Then  she  puts  the 
ghirland  upon  his  neck,  and  kisses  him  three  times,  in  honour 
of  the  Trinity,  particularly  God  the  Son.  Then  he  puts  the 
ghirland  on  her  neck  a^n,  and  kisses  her  three  times,  in 
respect  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  particularly  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Then  he  takes  the  ghirland  from  her  neck,  and,  by  the  custom, 
must  give  her  a  penny  at  least,  which,  as  fancy  leads,  is  now 
exceeded,  as  2«.  6^?.,  or  &c.  The  method  of  giving  this  gliir- 
laad  is  from  house  tu  house  annually,  till  it  comes  round.  In 
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the  evening  every  commoner  sends  his  supper  up  to  this  house, 
which  is  called  the  Bale  House ;  and  having  before  laid  in 
there  equally  a  stock  of  malt  vhich  was  brewed  in  the  house, 
they  sap  together^  and  what  was  left  was  given  to  the  poor/' 


COVENTRY  SHOW  FAIR. 

[This  celebrated  Fair  commences  upon  the  Friday  in  Trinity 
week,  and  continues  for  eight  days.  It  is  of  very  high 
antiquity,  the  Charter  being  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  1218, 
at  the  instigation  of  Handle,  Earl  of  Chester.  For  many 
centuries  it  was  one  of  the  chief  marts  in  the  kingdom  for  the 
sale  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  in  general  consump- 
tion. Of  late  years,  it  has  been  principally  celebrated  for  the 
Show  or  procession,  which  is  exhibited  at  intervals  of  from 
three  to  seven  years,  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  and  on  that 
account  has  acquired  a  great  degree  of  notoriety  and  interest. 
This  procession  ia  believed  to  have  been  first  institiited  in  1678, 
or  at  least  the  procession  of  Lady  Godiva  was  then  first 
introduced  into  the  pageant,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of 
that  splendid  cavalcade  usudly  designated  the  Proeemtm  of  • 
Lady  Godwa,  and  to  the  same  period  must  be  referred  the 
first  puUic  exhibition  of  the  fiur-famed  Peeping  T<m  of 
Coventry,  . 

Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  Lord  of  Coventry,  imposed  certain 
hard  and  grievous  services  upon  the  place,  which  his  Countess 
Godiva,  out  of  feelings  of  compassion  for  the  inhabitants, 
frequently  and  earnestly  implored  her  husband  to  free  them 
from,  but  without  effect;  and  unwillino:  to  give  up  an  exaction 
which  tended  so  much  to  his  profit,  lie  at  length  commanded 
her  to  urge  him  no  more  on  the  subject.  Godiva  was  not  thus 
to  be  diverted  from  her  purpose,  and,  resuming  her  impor- 
tunitiesy  he  thought  to  silence  her  at  once»  by  declaring  that 
he  never  would  accede  to  her  wishes,  unless  she  would  consent 
to  ride  naked  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  in  the 
sight  of  the  inhabitants.  To  this  extraordinary  proposal, 
howeyer,  be  heard  with  astonishment  her  reply  in  these  word^ 

But  wUl  you  give  me  leave  todoeo  r*  and  being  compelled 
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to  answer  **  YeSy^*  the  good  Countess  soon  afterwards,  upon  a 
day  appointed  for  that  purpose,  got  upon  her  horse,  naked, 
her  loose  and  flowing  tresses  forming  a  complete  covering 
down  to  her  legs,  and  having  achieved  her  undertaking 
returned  with  joy  and  triumph  to  her  hushand,  who  faithfully 
redeemed  his  pledge,  by  granting  to  the  inhalutants  a  Charter 
of  Freedom,  in  the  words  of  an  old  chronicler,  '*from  serri- 
tude»  evil  customs,  and  exactions."  Until  of  late  years,  in  a 
window  of  Trinity  Church «  a  memorial  of  this  event  was 
preserved  in  ancient  stained  glass,  representing  the  portraits 
of  Leofric  and  Oodiva,  the  former  holding  in  his  hand,  as  in 
the  act  of  presenting  to  his  Countess,  a  scroll  or  charter, 
inscribed  thus : 

**  I,  Luriche,  for  the  love  of  thee, 
Doe  make  Coveatrie  tol-fre." 

The  city  legends  relate  that  before  their  good  patroness 
performed  her  task,  an  order  was  issued  requiring  all  the 
inhabitants,  on  pain  of  death,  to  remain  within  their  houses 
during  her  progress  ;  but  that  a  tailor,  whose  curiosity  was 
not  to  be  restrained  by  this  denunciation,  was  resolved  to  have 
B.  peep  at  the  fair  Countess,  and  paid  for  his  presumption 
and  inqnisitivcness  by  the  immediate  loss  of  his  sight.  In 
commemoration  of  this  incident,  and  in  proof  of  the  veracity 
of  the  tradition,  a  figure,  whose  name  and  fame  are  widely 
spread,  called  Peeph^  Tom,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  corner  of 
Hertford  Street,  in  an  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  a  house. 
The  figure  itself  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  in  size 
rather  exceeds  the  usual  proportions  of  a  man :  it  is  formed 
from  a  single  piece  of  oak,  hollowed  out  in  the  back  to  render 
it  less  weighty^  and  in  its  original  state  represented  a  man  in 
complete  plate  armour  with  skirts,  the  legs  and  feet  also 
armed,  and  a  helmet  on  the  head,  the  crest  of  which  has 
been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  a  flowing  wig,  that,  until 
of  late  years,  formed  a  part  of  the  dress  of  this  figure,  whicli, 
upon  being  brought  forth  from  some  unknown  receptacle,  to 
personify  the  celebrated  Peeping  Tom,  underwent  a  consider- 
able degree  of  alteration  in  its  external  appearance,  by  the 
application  of  paint,  so  as  to  show  the  resemblance  of  clothing ; 
this,  with  a  large  and  long  cravat,  shoulder-knots,  and  other 
ornaments,  and  a  hat  of  corresponding  fashion,  dearly  pointed 
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oat  a  perfect  agreement  in  bis  dress  with  that  of  the  period 
when  the  enlarged  procession  was  instituted,  in  1678.  Of 
late  years  the  wig  has  been  dLscontinued,  as  well  as  the  long 
cravat  and  shoulder-knots ;  and  a  hat  of  military  fashion  has 
been  introduced,  with  some  alterations  in  the  manner  ot' 
painting  thefie^ure.  In  its  original  state,  the  effigy  called  Peepintr 
Tom  had  the  lower  part  of  the  arms  (now  wanting)  lixed  to 
the  trunk  by  pegs,  the  indications  of  which  are  still  visible  ; 
and  the  position  of  the  body  and  legs  show  that  the  figure 
was  in  a  posture  of  attack,  having,  probably  a  shield  and  apear 
or  ancient  bill* 

The  first  persons  in  the  Godiva  procession  are  the  City 
Ouardi,  the  representatives  of  a  once  important  class  of  men, 
who  were  trained  and  armed  at  the-  costs  of  the  Corporation 
and  various  trading  companies^  and  in  days  of  yore  formed 
an  aggregate  body  of  considerable  numbers^  and  importance ; 
from  whence  were  famished  from  time  to  time,  as  need 
required,  reinforcements  to  the  national  forces.  The  armour 
consisted  of  corslets,  with  and  without  skirts,  back  pieces, 
and  morions,  and  their  offensive  weapons,  either  the  English 
long-bow,  or  the  variously-formed  bill,  of  which  several  dif- 
ferent specimens  may  be  observed  in  the  procession  ;  the 
whole  being  an  interesting  display  of  the  ancient  city  armour. - 

The  next  character  in  the  procession  is  that  of  St.  George, 
completely  armed;  the  helmet,  to  which  the  vizor  only  is 
attached,  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  the  whole  suit  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  entire  body  armour.  8t.  George,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  a  native  of  Coventry,  according  to  the  old 
ballad— 

**  Where  being  in  short  space  arriv*d,  * 

Unto  his  native  dwelling-place  ; 
Therein  with  his  dear  love  he  liv'd, 

And  fortune  did  his  nuptials  grace ; 
They  many  years  of  joy  did  see, 
A.nd  led  their  hves  at  Coventry  J* 

The  City  Streamer  and  two  City  Followers  sre  the  next  pro- 

cessioners.    The  streamer  bears  the  arms  of  Coventry,  being 

>  So  recently  as  1710>  no  less  than  Corty  srmed  or  hsmesaed"  meii 
attended  the  mavor  and  aldermen  at  the  fair. 

* 

'  This  armour  has  been  cleaned  and  restored,  and  is  now  arranged  in 
front  of  the  Minstrel  Gallery  at  St.  Mary's  liaU. 
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party  per  pale,  ffules  and  vert,  an  elephant  argent,  on  a  mount 
proper,  bearing  a  castle  triple-towered  on  his  back,  or ;  crest, 
a  cat  k  mountain.  In  aadition  to  which  the  cognizance  of 
the  Princes  of  Wales  has  been  used  by  the  city  from  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  first  assumed  it.  The  city 
followers,  whose  original  characters,  probably,  were  those  of 
pages  or  train-bearers,  and,  as  the  name  imports,  used  in  such 
capacity  to  follow  the  person  on  whom  they  attend,  are 
habited  in  antique  dresses,  the  singular  costume  of  which 
produces  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  showy  and  tasteful 
style  generally  used  in  the  decoration  of  this  most  interesting 
juvenile  portion  of  the  procession. 

The  next  object  of  attraction  is  the  renowned  Ladj/  Godwa, 
mounted  on  a  white  horse,  with  rich  housings  and  trappings. 
On  each  side  of  this  celebrated  personage  rides  the  city  crier 
and  beadle,  whose  coats  present  a  singular  appearance,  being 
in  conformity  with  the  field  of  the  arms  of  Coventry,  halt* 
green  and  half  red,  divided  down  the  centre.  On  the  left 
arm  each  wears  a  large  silver  badge,  wrought  with  the  elephant 
and  castle.  The  female  representing  the  fair  patroness  of 
Coventry  is  usually  habited  in  a  white  cambric  areas,  closely 
fitted  to  the  body,  and  a  profusion  of  long*flowing  locks,  de- 
corated with  a  fillet  or  bandeau  of  flowers,  and  a  plume  of 
white  feathers,  generally  complete  her  dress  and  ornaments. 

The  city  officers,  who  next  appear  in  the  procession,  re- 
quire but  few  remarks.  The  sword  and  large  mace,  which 
are  on  this  occasion  decorated  with  pink  ribands,  are  hand- 
some and  costly ;  and  the  cap  of  maintenance  and  crimson 
velvet  hat,  worn  by  the  official  bearers  of  this  part  of  the  city 
insiirnia,  produce  an  antique  and  interesting  effect. 

Tfie  Moj/ors  Followers.  These  are  generally  children  of 
about  five  years  of  age,  attired  in  elegant  fancy  dresses,  with 
tastefully  ornamented  scarfs,  aud  head-gear  of  ostrich  plumes.  - 
The  horse  on  which  each  rides  is  richly  caparisoned  and  at- 
tended by  two  men,  the  one  as  its  leader,  the  other  as  pro- 
tector to  the  child ;  the  attendants  are  without  coats,  their 
"white  shirt-sleeves  being  tied  round  with  pink  ribainds,  a 
rosette  of  which  is  frequently  worn  on  the  breast,  and  a  large 
one  in  front  of  the  hat.  The  same  style  is  observed  by  the 
attendants  on  most  of  the  other  followers. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation.    The  magistrates,  on  this 
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occasion,  wear  their  scarlet  robes,  which  add  considerably  to 
the  eHect  of  the  procession.  The  remaining  members  of  the 
corporation  wear  black  gowns.  The  sheriffs,  chamberlains, 
and  wardens  are  each  attended  by  two  followers. 

The  city  companies  now  commence  their  appearance  in  the 
cavidcade,  beginning  with  ike  most  ancient,  and  following 
aeoordiHg  to  their  seniority. 

In  the  printed  order  of  the  procession,  for  seyeral  years 
pasty  the  Mercers,  according  to  its  right  of  precedency,  has 
always  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  incorporated  companies; 
but  neidier  master  nor  followers  hare  been  seen  in  the  show, 
to  represent  the  premier  company  in  the  city.  The  proces- 
sion of  the  companies  and  numerous  benefit  societies  is  ter* 
minated  by  that  of  the  Wool-combers,  which,  although  last 
in  the  cavalcade,  is  by  no  means  least  in  its  display  of  attrac- 
tions; for,  instead  of  confining  themselves,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  companies,  to  aa  exhibition  of  the  streamer, 
master,  and  followers,  the  latter  having  in  general  no  mark  or 
distinction  (a  few  only  carrying  little  ornamented  truncheons, 
surmounted  by  a  device  or  symbol,  showing  the  trade  to  which 
they  belong),  this  junior  tVaternity  has,  for  many  years  past, 
contrived  to  obtain  and  deserve  a  greater  share  of  notice  than 
any  other  company.  The  streamer  is,  with  great  characteristic 
propriety,  woollen,  instead  of  silk,  and  discovers  some  inge- 
nuity in  its  fabric.  This  is  followed  by  the  master  and  his 
customary  attendant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  companies  i 
but  the  Wool-combers  stop  not  here,  adding  first,  a  Shepherd 
and  Shepherdess,  the  former  of  whom  used  to  ride  upon  a 
horse,  bearing  a  dog  before  him,  whilst  the  shepherdess  was 
seated  upon  another  horse,  within  a  sort  of  bower,  formed  o):' 
branches  and  flowers,  and  in  her  lap  an  artificial  lamb,  each 
carrying  the  emblematic  crook.  At  the  procession  of  1824  , 
this  interesting  little  pair  were  first  displayed  underneath  a 
large  bower,  constructed  upon  a  platform  affixed  to  a  carriage 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a  living  lamb  supplied  the 
place  of  the  former  artificial  one,  the  dog  attending  upon  tho 
shepherd  as  usual,  and  has  been  so  repeated  on  each  suc» 
ceeoing  occasion.  Following  is  the  representative  of  the  re- 
nowned Jason,  bearing  the  golden  fieece  in  triumph,  in  hi) 
left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  naked  sword,  with  numeroni 
wool-scNTters,  in  characteristic fimcy  dresses;  and  next  appear i 
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the  patron  saint  of  the  wool-combers,  Bishop  Blaze,  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  saint  and  martyr  of  the  Romish  Church  was, 
until  very  recently,  dressed  out  witli  great  ingenuity,  by  tlie 
adapting  of  combed  jersey  to  various  parts  of  his  costume. 
The  mitre  was  black,  with  white  Imiiig,  and  in  a  remarkable 
degree  produced  the  desired  effect.  Two  broad  belts  of  Ijlack 
jersey,  crossing  over  the  front  of  his  body,  served,  upon  the 
white  ground  of  a  shirt,  to  give  a  very  good  appearance  to 
that  part  of  the  dress;  whilst  the  *'lawn  sleeves"  were  at  once 
recognised  in  those  of  the  bishop's  shirt.  A  bhtck  gown  has 
been  substituted  for  the  more  characteristic  dress  above  de- 
scribed, but  the  mitre  is  still  formed  according  to  that  descrip- 
tion, and  he  bears  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  iron  comb 
of  the  trade  in  his  right.  An  indefinite  number  of  wool- 
combers  follow,  who  usually  excite  a  considerable  degree  of 
attention,  from  their  dresses  being  composed  of  various  com-, 
binations  of  coloured  jersey. 

The  foregoing  account  of  this  celebrated  pageant  describes 
it  as  seen  until  the  year  1826,^  since  which  period  the  corpo- 
ration have  ceased  to  form  any  part  of  the  cavalcade,  and  by 
the  change  in  the  disposal  of  corporate  funds,  prescribed  by 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  pecuniary  aid  fornerly  contri- 
buted by  the  old  corporation  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
masters  of  the  companies  have  also  discontinued  their  pre- 
sence, but  allow  the  use  of  their  streamers,  and  supply  a 
representative  and  followers.  The  feeling  of  the  citizens  for 
processional  display  has  not,  however,  been  removed ;  and 
Rome  spirited  individuals  have  projected,  and  successfuliy  car- 
ried out,  various  additions  to  the  late  processions,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  corporation  group ;  this  has  been  occupied 
'  by  a  characteristic  attendant  upon  Lady  Godiva,  in  \he  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  celebrated  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  with  pages, 
esquires,  and  attendants,  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  period, 
and  fonning  a  novel  and  imposing  addition  to  the  procession. 

The  following  account  of  me  procession  in  1 848,  is  extracted 
from  the  Coventrij  Herald: — **  Large  aswas  the  influx  of  visitors 
contributed  by  common  stages,  horse,  and  foot,  it  was  prodi- 
giously augmented  by  the  torrent  of  human  beings  which  poured 
into  the  town  in  rapid  succession  by  the  railway  trains,  which, 

<  We  m  indebted  for  it  to  a  minute  account  of  the  procesBion  published 
some  yesrt  since  by  Mr.  Merridew  of  Coventry, 
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from  authentic  information,  we  are  enabled  to  state,  brongfat 
into  Coventry  on  that  day  the  amazing  number  of  15,600 
persons.  In  varions  parts  of  the  town  had  been  erected 
triumphal  arches  of  great  height,  ornamented  with  flowers 
and  evergreens  ;  and  of  which  verdant  materials  wreaths  were 
suspended  across  the  pubHc  thoroughfares  in  many  other 
places.  Many  private  houses  were  also  similarly  decorated  in 
tront.  The  cavalcade  started  at  eleven  o'clock,  headed  by 
Mr.  Wombweirs  elephant  bearing  a  castle,  and  thus  forming 
a  living  and  literal  representation  of  the  city  arms  of  Covontr}'. 
Madame  Warton's  performance  of  Godiva  was  regarded  as 
highly  satisfactorr.  She  was  attired  in  a  close-fitting  elastic 
si&  dress,  of  pinky-white  colour,  entire  from  the  neck  to  the 
toes,  excepting  the  arms,  which  were  uncovered ;  oyer  this  a 
simple  vihite  satin  tunic^  edged  with  gold  fringe,  completed 
her  riding  habit.  Her  only  head-dress  was  the  perfectly  nn- 
ardficial  and  not  very  profose  supply  of  ^oesy  black  hajr, 
simply  braided  in  front,  and  hanging  down,  slightly  confined 
behmil*  Mr.  Warton,  her  husband,  rode  a  short  distance  In 
the  rear,  as  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  clad  in  a  suit  of  mail. 
Queen  Margaret,  Sir  John  FalstafF,  Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck, 
William  and  A  dam  Botoner  (the  celebrated  mayors  of  Coventry), 
Sir  Thomas  White  (its  great  benefactor),  and  Sir  W.  Dugdale, 
the  eminent  local  historian,  also  found  representatives  in  the 
cavalcade.  Last  in  the  procession  was  a  *  sylvan  bower  bear- 
ing the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,* — a  capacious  platform 
furnished  with  flowers,  fountains,  and  foreign  birds  in  golden 
cages.  The  fleecy  lambs  and  faithful  dog  formed  an  object 
which  attracted  all  eyes,  while  the  arbour  of  evergreens  rising 
and  tapering  off*  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  formed  a  magnifi- 
cent finish  to  the  eayalcade.  The  show  concluded  at  three 
o'clock.'* 

There  are  many  who  consider  this  custom  would  be  **more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.*'  Some,  even, 
perhaps,  who  go  so  far  as  to  recall  the  adage  of  Qneen 
Elizabeth,— 

«Ye  men  of  Coventiy, 
Good  lack,  what  fools  ye  be  I"] 
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EVE  OF  THUESDAY  after  TRINITY  SUNDAY. 

In  Wales,  on  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  wbich  they 
call  Dudd  son  Duw,  or  Dydd  gwyl  duw,  on  the  eye  before, 
they  strew  a  sort  of  fern  before  their  doors,  called  Bed  yn 
llair."   This  is  at  Caerwis.    Mr.  Pennant's  MS. 


ST-  BARNABAS'  DAY. 

June  11. 

In  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-HiU,  in  the 
city  of  London,  17  and  19  Edward  IT.,  Palmer  and  Clerk, 
churchwardens,  the  following  entry  occurs :  For  Ro9e 
garUmdia  and  Woodrove^  garlondia  on  St.  Bamebe's  Daye, 
xjc?."  And,  under  the  year  1486:  "Item,  for  two  doss'  di 
bocse  garlands  for  prestes  and  clerkes  on  Saynt  Bamabe  daye, 
j*.  xc?/'  Ibid.  1512,  Wouliie  and  Marten,  churchwardens, 
the  following :  "  Rec**  of  the  gadryng  of  the  May  dens  on  St. 
Barnabas'  Day,  vj*.  viijc?."  And,  among  the  church  disburse- 
ments of  the  same  year,  we  have:  **  Rose-garlands  and  Laven- 
der, St.  Barnabas,  j«.  vjr/.*'  In  the  same  accounts,  for  1509, 
is  the  following  :  **  For  bred,  wine,  and  ale,  for  the  singers  of 
the  King's  Chapel,  and  for  the  Clarks  of  this  town,  on  St. 
Barnabas,  j*.  \\]d" 

CoUinson,  in  his  History  of  Somersetshire,  ii.  265,  speaking 
of  Glastonbury,  tells  us,  tiiat  "besides  the  UoIt  Thorn,  there 
grew  in  the  Abbey  churchyard,  on  the  north  side  of  St. 
Joseph's  Chapel,  a  miraculous  walnut-tree,  which  never 
budded  forth  before  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas,  vis.  the  Uth 

*  Gersrdy  in  his  Historie  of  Plsnts,  p.  965,  says, Woodrooflfe  hsih  many 
sqnsre  stalkes  fiiU  of  joints,  and  at  every  knot  or  joint  teaven  or  eight 

long  narrow  leaves,  set  round  about  like  a  starre  or  the  rowell  of  a  spurre; 
the  flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the  stemmes,  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  a 
ver}'  sweete  smell,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  herbe,  which  being  raade  up 
into  garlands,  or  bundles,  and  hanged  up  in  houses  in  the  heate  of  sommer, 
doth  very  well  attemper  the  aire,  coole,  and  make  fresh  the  place,  to  the 
.  delight  and  comfort  of  such  as  are  theidn." 
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of  June,  and  on  that  verj^  day  shot  forth  leaves,  and  flourished 
like  its  usual  species.  This  tree  is  gone,  and  in  the  place 
thereof  stands  a  very  fine  walnut-tree  of  the  conimoii  sort.  It 
is  strange  to  say  how  much  this  tree  was  sought  after  by  the 
l^redulous;  and,  though  not  an  uncommon  walnut.  Queen 
Anne,  King  James^  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  tlie  realm, 
even  when  the  timea  of  monkiah  auperatition  had  ceased,  gave 
laige  aams  of  money  for  small  cuttiogs  from  the  original." 

Among  Ray^B  Proyerbs^  the  following  is  preserved  relating 
to  Saint  Barnabas : 

•*  Bamaby  Bririit, 
The  longest  day  an4  shortest  nighf 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  storms  were  prevalent  on  this 

day.   So  in  the  ancient  Romish  calendar, — "  Barnabae  Apost. 

tempestas  stepe  oritur." 

The  author  of  the  Festa  Anglo  Romana  says,  p.  72,  "  This 
Barnaby-day,  or  thereabout,  is  the  summer  solstice  or  sun- 
sted,  when  the  sun  seems  to  stand,  and  begins  to  go  back, 
being  the  longest  day  in  the  year,  about  the  11th  or  12th  of 
June;  it  is  taken  for  the  whole  time,  when  the  days  appear 
not  for  fourteen  days  together  either  to  lengthen  or  shorten." 


COKPUS  CHRISTI  DAY  and  PLAYS. 

Corpus  Christi  Day,  says  the  Festa  Anglo  Romana,  p«  73, 
in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries  is  celebrated  with  musu^ 
lights,  flowers,  strewed  all  along  the  streets,  their  richest  tapes* 
tries  hung  out  upon  the  walls,  &c. 

The  following  is  Googe's  translation  of  what  Naoeeorgus 
has  said  upon  me  ceremonies  of  this  day  in  his  Popish  Cng- 
dottkg  f.  53* 

**  Then  doth  enne  the  tolemne  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  Day, 
Who  then  can  shewe  their  wicked  use,  and  fond  and  foolish  play : 
The  hallowed  bread,  with  worship  grMt,  In  ^ver  pix  they  bears 
About  the  church,  or  in  the  dtie  paaaing  here  and  theare. 
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His  armes  that  beares  the  same  two  of  the  welthiest  men  do  hdlde, 

And  over  him  a  canopey  of  silke  and  cloth  of  golde. 

Foure  otlicrs  UL\ed  to  heare  aloiife,  least  that  some  filthie  thing 

Should  fall  from  hie,  or  some  mad  birde  hir  doung  thereou  should 

fling 

Christe's  pasision  here  dorided  is  with  sundrie  maskes  and  playes, 
Faire  Ursley,  with  hu*  tnaydens  all,  duth  passe  andd  the  wayes : 
And.  Talian^  George,  wfth  speare  thou  kille»t  the  dreadfiill  dragon  here 
The  Devil's  house  is  drawne  about,  wherein  there  doth  appere 
A  wondrons  sort  of  damned  sprites,  with  foule  and  fearfull  looke 
Great  Christopher  doth  wade  and  passe  with  Christ  amid  the  brooke: 
Sebastian,  full  of  feathred  shaftes,  the  dint  of  dart  doth  feolo, 
There  walketh  Kathren,  w  ith  hir  swordc  in  hande,  and  cruel  wheele : 
The  challis  and  the  singina:  cake  with  Barhara  is  led. 
And  suadrie  other  pageants  playde^  iu  worship  of  this  bred. 
That  please  the  foolish  people  well :  what  should  I  stand  upon 
Their  banners,  crosses,  candlestickes,  and  reliques  many  on, 
Their  cuppes  and  carved  images,  that  priestes,  with  count'nance  hie,  • 
Or  rude  and  common  people,  beare  about  full  solemlie  ? 
Saint  John  hefore  the  bread  doth  go.  and  poynting  towards  him, 
Doth  shew  the  same  to  he  the  Lambe  that  takes  away  our  sinne: 
On  whome  two  elad  in  angels  shape  do  sundrie  flowres  fling, 
A  number  great  with  sacring  belles,  with  pleasant  sound  doe  ring. 
The  eommon  wayes  with  bowes  are  strawde,  and  every  streete  hesidCt 
And  to  the  walles  and  windowes  all  are  bonghes  and  brauncbes  tide. 
The  monkes  in  every  place  do  roame,  the  nonnes  abrode  are  sent, 
The  priestes  and  schoolmen  lowd  do  rore,  some  use  the  instrument. 
The  strannger  passing  through  the  streete  ujion  his  knees  doe£ldL 
And  earnestly  upon  this  bread,  as  on  his  God,  doth  call ; 
For  w  hv,  thev  counte  it  for  their  Lorde,  and  that  he  doth  not  take 
The  form  of  flesh,  but  nature  now  of  breade  that  we  do  bake. 
A  number  great  of  armed  men  here  all  this  while  do  stande, 
To  looke  that  no  disorder  be,  nor  any  filching  hande : 
For  all  the  church-goodes  out  are  brought,  which  certainly  would  bee 
A  bootie  good,  if  every  man  might  have  his  libertie. 
This  bread  eight  dayes  togither  they  in  presence  out  do  bring. 
The  organs  all  do  then  resound,  and  priestes  alowde  do  sing: 
The  people  flat  on  faces  fall,  their  handes  held  up  on  hie, 
Beleeving  that  they  see  their  God,  and  soveraigne  Majestic. 
The  like  at  masse  they  doe,  while  as  the  bread  is  lifted  well, 
And  cballys  shewed  aloft,  whenas  the  sexten  rings  the  belL 
In  villages  the  husbandmen  about  their  come  due  ride. 
With  many  crosses,  banners,  and  Sir  John  their  priest  beside, 
Who  in  a  bag  about  his  necke  doth  beare  the  blessed  breade. 
And  oftentyme  he  downe  alightes,  and  Gospel  lowde  doth  reade. 
This  surely  keepea  the  come  from  winde,  and  raine,  and  from  the 
blast ; 

Such  fayth  the  Pope  hath  taught,  and  yet  the  Papistes  hold  it  fast.'' 
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In  Lyaons's  Enyirons  of  London,  i.  229,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  Churchwardens'  and  Chamb^lains' 
Aaxrants  at  Kingston-npon-Thames^  relating  to  this  day 

•*  21  Hen.  VII.    Mem.  That  we,  Adam  Backhous    £,  «.  d, 
and  Harry  Nycol,  aniountyd  of  a  piay  .400 
27  Hen.  YII.   Paid  for  paekthni  on  Corpoi 

CbrUliDay    «      ...      •      .  .001 

"  This,"  Lysons  adds,  "  was  probably  used  for  hanging 

the  pageants,  contuiniug  the  History  of  our  Saviour,  whicli 
were  exhibited  on  this  day,  and  explained  by  the  Mendicant 
Friars."  Tiie  Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  D.  viii.  contains  a  Collection 
of  dramas  in  old  English  verse  (of  the  fifteenth  century) 
relating  principally  to  the  History  of  the  New  Testament. 
Sir  William  Dugdale  mentions  this  manuscript  under  the  name 
of  Imdus  Corporis  Christie  or  Lndas  Coventrire,  and  adds, 
**  I  have  been  told  by  some  people,  who,  in  their  younger 
years  were  eye-wituesses  of  these  pageants  so  acted,  that  the 
yearly  confluence  of  people  to  see  that  shew  was  extraordinary 
great,  and  yielded  no  small  advantage  to  this  city.'*  See 
Antiq.  of  Warwickshire,  p.  1 16.  It  appears  by  the  latter  end 
of  the  iprologue,  that  these  plays  or  interludes,  were  not  only 
played  in  Coventry,  but  in  other  towns  and  places  upon  occa^ 
sion.  [This  MS.  was  edited  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in  1841,  for  the 
Shakespeare  Society.  The  elder  Heywood  thus  alludes  to  the 
devil,  as  a  character  in  these  mysteries,— 

**  For  as  good  bappe  wolde  have  it  chaunce, 
Thys  &vyU  and  I  were  of  dde  tcqueyntannee ; 
For  oft  in  the  play  of  Corpus  Christi 
He  hath  played  the  devyll  at  Coventry."] 

In  the  Royal  Entertainment  of  the  Earle  of  Nottingham, 
sent  Ambassador  from  his  Majestic  to  the  King  of  Spaine, 
1605,  p.  12,  it  is  stated  that  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  the 
greatest  day  of  account  in  Spaine  in  all  the  yeare,**  at  Valla* 
dolid,  where  the  Court  was,  "  the  king  went  a  procession 
with  all  the  apostles  very  richly,  and  eight  giants,  fouire  men 
and  foure  women,  and  the  cheefe  was  named  Gog-magog." 

In  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in  the 
citj  of  London,  17  and  19  fidw,  IV.,  Palmer  and  Clerk 
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churchwardens,  the  foUowins^  entry  occurs :  "  Garlauds  on 
Corpus  Christ!  Day,  x*."  I  find  also,  among  the  ancient  an- 
nual church  diabursementB,  For  four  (six  or  eight)  men 
bearing  torches  about  the  parish"  on  this  day,  payments  of 
\d,  each.  Among  the  same  accounts  for  the  19th  and  21st 
years  of  Edv.  lY.  we  have :  For  flaggs  and  garlondis, 
and  pak-thredde  for  the  torches,  ujpon  Corpus  Christi  Da^, 
and  for  six  men  to  here  the  said  torches,  n\}s,  vij^/.'*  And  m 
1485,  "  For  the  hire  of  the  garments  for  pageants,  ']s.  viijr/.** 
Rose-garlands  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  arc  also  mentioned  under 
the  years  1524  and  1525,  in  the  parish  accounts  of  St.  Mar- 
tin Outwich.  Pennant's  Manuscript  says,  that  in  North 
Wales,  at  Llanasaph,  there  is  a  custom  of  strewing  green 
herbs  and  flowers  at  the  doors  of  houses  on  Corpus  Christi 
Eve. 

[On  this  day  the  members  of  the  Skinners'  Company  of 
London,  attended  by  a  number  of  boys  which  they  have  in 
Christ's  Hospital  school,  and  girls  strewing  herbs  before  them, 
walk  in  procession  from  their  hall,  on  Dowgate-hill,  to  the 
church  of  St.  AntboUn,  in  Watling-street,  to  hear  service. 
This  custom  has  been  observed  time  out  of  mind.] 
,  Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  p.  103,  says  this  festival  was  held 
annually  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  in  memory, 
as  was  supposed,  of  the  miraculous  confirmation  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  Transubstantiation  under  Pope  Urban  IV*  Its  origin, 
however,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 


ST.  VITUS'S  DAY. 

* 

JUNS  15. 

In  the  Sententise  Bythmicse  of  J.  Buchlerus,  p.  384,  is  a 
(mssage  which  seems  to  prove  that  St.  Vitus's  Day  was  equally 
ftmons  for  rain  with  St.  Swithin's : 

"  Lux  sacrata  Vito  si  sit  pluviosa,  sequentet 
Triginta  &dent  omne  madere  solum." 
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Ooogfj  in  the  tranalation  of  Naogeorgus»  says : 

The  nexte  it  Vitus  sodde  in  ojle,  before  whose  ymage  faire 
Both  men  and  women  bringing  hennes  for  oifring  do  repaire : 
The  cause  whereof  I  doe  not  know,  I  thiiike  for  some  disease 
Which  he  is  thought  to  drive  away  from  such  as  him  do  please." 

See  a  Charm  against  St.  Yitns's  Dance  in  Tamer  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Slun,  p.  419. 

[The  following  rural  charm  on  parchment  was  actaally  caiv 
ried  by  an  old  woman  in  Devonshire^  as  a  preTentive  against 

this  complaint : 

"  Shake  her,  ^ood  devil, 
Shake  her  once  well ; 
Then  shake  her  no  more 
Till  you  shake  her  in  


MIDSUMMER  EVE. 

The  Pagan  rites  of  this  festival  at  the  summer  solstice  may 
be  considered  as  a  counterpart  of  those  used  at  the  winter 
solstice  at  Yule-tide.  There  is  one  thing  that  seems  to  prove 
this  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  In  the  old  Runic 
Fasti,  as  will  be  shown  ebewhere,  a  wheel  was  used  to  denote 
the  festival  of  Christmaa.  The  learned  Gebelin  derives  Yule 
from  a  primitive  word,  carrying  with  it  the  general  idea  of 
revolution  and  a  wheel;  and  it  was  so  called,  says  Bede» 
because  of  the  return  of  the  sun*s  annual  course,  after  the 
winter  solstice.  This  wheel  is  common'  to  both  festivities. 
Thus  Durand,  speaking  of  the  rites  of  the  Feast  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  informs  us  of  this  curious  circumstance,  that  in  some 
places  they  roll  a  wheel  about,  to  signify  that  the  sun,  then 
occupying  the  highest  place  in  the  zodiac,  is  beginning  to 
descend,^  and  in  the  amplified  account  of  these  ceremonies 

*  "  Rotam  quoque  hoc  die  in  quibiisdam  locis  volvunt,  ad  significandum 
quod  sol  altissimum  tunc  locum  in  cceIo  occupet,  et  desccndere  incipiat 
iu  zodiaco."  Among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts,  in  the  British  Museum, 
2345,  Act.  100,  is  an  account  of  the  rites  of  St.  John  Baptist's  Eve,  in 
which  the  whed  is  alio  mentioned.  The  writer  is  speaking  de  Tripndiis 
qu8e  in  Vigilia  B.  Johannis,  fieri  solent,  quorum  tria  genera."  "  In  Vigilia 
enim  beati  Johannis,"  the  author  adds,    ooihgunt  pneri  in  qaihnsdaiL 
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given  by  the  poet  Naogeorgiip,  we  read  that  this  wheel  was 
taken  up  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  rolled  down  from 
thence  ;  and  that,  as  it  had  previously  been  covered  with  straw, 
twisted  about  it  and  set  on  fire,  it  appeared  at  a  distance  as  if 
the  sun  had  been  falling  from  the  sky.  And  he  farther 
observes,  that  the  people  imagine  that  all  their  ill  luck  rolls 
away  from  them  together  with  this  wheel. 
Googe,  in  the  translation  of  Naogeorgus,  says : 

*'  Then  doth  the  joyfull  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  take  his  turnr, 
When  bonfiers  great,  with  loftie  flame,  in  everie  towne  doe  burne ; 
And  yong  men  round  about  with  maides  doe  daunce  in  eveiie  streete, 
With  garlands  wrought  of  motherwort,  or  else  with  vervain  sweete. 
And  many  other  flowres  £ure,  with  violets  in  their  handes. 
Whereas  they  all  do  fondly  thinke,  that  whosoever  standes, 
And  thorow  the  flowres  beholdes  the  flame,  his  eyes  shall  feel  no  paine, 
When  thus  till  night  they  daunced  have,  they  through  the  fire  amaine 
With  striving  mindes  doe  runne,  and  all  their  hearbes  they  cast  therein. 
And  then  with  wordes  devout  and  prayers  they  solemnely  begia» 
Desiring  God  that  all  their  illes  may  there  consumed  bee ; 
Whereby  they  thinke  through  all  that  yeare  from  agues  to  be  free. 
Some  others  get  a  rotten  vrheele,  all  wome  and  cast  aside. 
Which,  covered  round  about  with  strawe  and  tow,  they  closely  hide : 
And  caryed  to  some  mountaines  top,  being  all  with  fiie  light. 
They  hurle  it  downe  with  violence,  when  darke  appears  the  night : 
Resembling:  nuich  the  sunne,  that  from  the  Heavens  down  should  fal, 
A  straunge  and  monstrous  sight  it  seemes,  andfearefuU  to  them  all: 
But  they  suppose  their  mischiefes  all  are  likewise  throwne  to  hell, 
And  that  from  harmes  and  daungers  now  in  safetie  here  they  dwelL'' 

The  reader  will  join  with  me  in  thinking  the  following 
extract  from  the  Homily  Be  Festo  Sancti  Johannia  Baptistce 
a  pleasant  piece  of  absurdity  : — "  In  worshyp  of  Saint  Johan 
the  people  waked  at  home,  and  made  three  man  or  of  fyres  : 
one  w^as  clene  bones,  and  noo  woode,  and  that  is  called  a  Bone 
Fyre  ;  another  is  clene  woode,  and  no  bones,  and  that  is  called 
a  Wode  Fyre,  for  people  to  sit  and  wake  therby ;  the  thirde 
is  made  of  wode  and  bones,  and  it  is  callyd  Saynt  Johannys 

regionihus  ossa  et  quacdam  alia  immunda,  et  in  simnl  cremant,  et  exinde 
producitur  fumus  in  aere.  Cremant  etiara  Brandas  (sen  Fasces)  et  circuiunt 
arva  cum  Brandis.  Tertiam,  de  Rota  quam  faciunt  volvi.  Quod  cum 
immunda  cremant,  hoc  habent  ex  Gentilibus."  The  catalogue  describes 
this  curious  manuscript  thus,  **  Codex  membranaceus  in  4 to.  cujus  nunc 
plura  desiderantur  foiia :  quo  tamen  continebantur  diyena  ccjusdam  mona^ 
chi,  oti  Tidetur,  Wincfadcumbensis,  opuscnla.'' 
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fyre.  The  first  fyre,  as  a  great  derke  Johan  Belletk  telleth 
he  was  in  a  certnyne  countrey,  so  in  the  oountarey  there  was 
800  greate  hete  the  which  causid  that  dragons  to  go  togyther 
in  tokenynge  that  Johan  dyed  in  brennynge  love  and  cbaryi^ 
to  God  and  man,  and  they  that  dye  in  chary  t^  shall  have  parte 
of  all  good  prayerSt  and  they  that  do  not,  shall  never  be  saved* 
Then  as  these  dragons  flewe  in  th*ayre  they  shed  down  to  that 
water  froth  of  ther  kynde,  and  so  envenymed  the  waters^ 
and  caused  moche  people  for  to  take  theyr  deth  therby,  and 
many  dyverse  sykenesse.  Wyse  clerkes  knoweth  well  that 
dragons  hate  nothyng  morethanthesteneheof  brennynge  bones, 
and  therefore  they  gaderyd  as  many  as  they  mighte  fyndc,  and 
brent  them  ;  and  so  with  the  stenche  thereof  they  drove  away 
the  dragons,  and  so  they  were  brought  out  of  greete  dysease. 
The  second  fyre  was  made  of  woode,  for  that  wyl  brennelyght, 
and  wyll  be  seen  farre.  For  it  is  the  chefe  of  fyre  to  be  seen 
farre,  and betokennyngc  that  Saynt  Johan  wasalantemeof  lyght 
to  the  people.  Also  the  people  made  biases  of  fyre,  for  that  they 
shulde  be  seene  £euTe,  and  specyally  in  the  nyght^  in  token  of 
St.  Juhan's  having  been  seen  from  far  in  the  spirit  by  Jeremiah. 
Tiie  third  fyre  of  bones  betokenneth  Johan' s  martyrdome,  for 
hys  bones  were  brente^  and  how  ye  shall  here."  The  Hoinilist 
accounts  for  this  by  telling  us  thatoifter  John's  disciples  had 
buried  his  body,  it  lay  till  Julian,  the  apostate  emperor,  came 
that  way,  and  caused  them  to  be  taken  up  and  burnt,  <*aiid 
to  caste  the  ashes  in  the  wynd^  hopynge  that  he  shuld  never 
ryse  again  to  lyfe.'* 

l>uurne  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  custom  in  his  tune,  in  the 
North  of  England,  chiefly  in  country  villages,  for  old  and 
yuuug  people  to  meet  together  and  be  merry  over  a  large  fire, 
which  was  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  open  street.  This, 
of  whatever  materials  it  consisted,  was  called  a  BonehreJ 

'  These  fires  are  supposed  to  have  been  called  bonefires  because  they 
were  generaUj  msde  it  bones.  There  is  a  passsge  in  Stow,  however, 
wherein  lie  speaks  of  men  finding  wood  or  labour  towards  them,  whieh 
seems  to  oppose  the  ojnnioD.  Dr.  Hickes  also  gives  a  very  different  ety* 
mon.  He  defines  a  bonefire  to  be  a  festive  or  triumphant  fire.  In  the 
Islandic  language,  he  says,  Baal  signifies  a  burning.  In  the  Anglo-Saxo  » 
Bael-pyji,  by  a  change  of  letters  of  the  same  organ  is  made  Baen-py  , 
whence  our  bone-fire.  In  the  Tinmouth  MS.  cited  in  the  History  of  New» 
castle,  **  Boon-er,"  and  '*  Boen-Harow,"  occur  for  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing gratis,  or  by  gift.   There  is  a  passage  also,  much  to  our  ourpose,  in 
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Over  and  above  this  fire  they  frequently  leap,  and  play  at 
various  games,  such  as  running,  wrestling,  dancing,  &c. :  tiiis, 
however,  is  generally  confined  to  the  younger  sort ;  for  the 
old  ones,  for  the  most  part,  sit  by  as  spectators  only  of  the 
vagaries  of  those  who  compose  the  **  Lasciva  decentius  eetas," 
and  enjoy  themselves  over  their  bottle,  which  they  do  not  quit 
till  midnight,  and  sometimes  till  cock-crow  the  next  morning* 
The  learned  Grebeliu»  in  his  Allegories  Orientales,  accounts 
in  the  following  manner  for  the  costom  of  making  iires  on 
Midsummer  Eve :  **  Can  one,"  says  he,  **  omit  to  mention 
here  the  St.  John  Fires,  those  sacred  fires  kindled  about  mid- 
night, on  the  very  moment  of  the  solstice,  by  the  greatest 
part  as  well  of  andent  as  of  modem  nations;  a  religious 
ceremony  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  which  was  observed 
for  the  prosperity  of  states  and  people,  and  to  dispel  every 
kind  of  evil?  The  origin  of  this  fire,  which  is  still  retained 
by  so  many  nations,  though  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  anti- 
quity, is  very  simple :  it  was  a  Feu  de  Joie^  kindled  the 
very  moment  the  year  began ;  for  the  first  of  all  years,  and 
the  most  ancient  that  we  know  of,  began  at  this  month  of 
June.  Thence  the  very  name  of  this  month,  junior,  the 
youngest,  which  is  renewed ;  while  that  of  the  preceding  one 
is  May,  major,  the  ancient.  Thus  the  one  was  the  month  of 
young  people,  while  the  other  belonged  to  old  men.  These 
Teux  de  Jaie  were  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  vows 
and  sacrifices  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  They  danmi  also  round  this  fire  (for  what 
feast  is  there  without  a  dance?),  and  the  most  actiye  leaped 
oyer  it.   Each  on  departing  took  away  a  firebrand^  great  or 

Alton's  Translation  of  Anbanns,  p.  282^—"  Common  flre§  (or,  as  we  call 
them  here  in  Bngland,  bone-fires)."  lam  therefore  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  bone-fire  means  a  contribution-lire,  that  is,  a  fire  to  which  every 

one  in  the  neighbourhood  contributes  a  certain  portion  of  materials.  The 
contributed  ploughing  days  in  Northumberland  are  called  bone-dargs. 
•*  Bon-lire,"  says  Lye  (apud  Junii  Etymolog.),  "  not  a  fire  made  of  bones, 
but  a  ^oo»-fire,  a  fire  made  of  materials  obtained  by  begging.  Boon,  bone, 
bene,  vet.  Angl.  petiiio^  preces,"  Fuller,  in  p.  25  of  his  Mixt  Contem- 
plations in  Better  Times,  1658,  says  he  has  met  with  **  two  etymologies 
of  bone-fires.  Some  deduce  it  from  fires  made  of  bones,  relating  it  to 
the  bummg  of  martyrs,  first  fashionable  in  England  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth  ;  but  others  derive  the  word  (more  traly  in  my  mind) 
from  boon^  that  is  good,  and  fires." 
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mnall«  and  the  remains  were  scattered  to  tke  wind,  wbicb»  at 
.the  same  time  that  it  dispersed  the  ashes,  was  thought  to 
expel  every  eviL  When,  after  a  long  train  of  years,  the  year 
ceased  to  commence  at  tliis  solstice,  still  the  custom  of  making 
these  fires  at  this  time  was  continned  by  force  of  habit,  and 
of  those  superstitioas  ideas  that  are  annexed  to  it.  Besides, 
it  wonld  ha.\e  been  a  sad  thing  to  have  annihilated  a  day  of 
joy  in  times  when  there  were  not  many  <^  them.  Thus  has 
the  custom  been  continued  and  handed  down  to  us." 

So  far  our  learned  and  ingemooa  foreigner.  But  I  can  by 
no  means  acquiesce  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  act  of  leap- 
ing over  these  fires  was  only  a  trial  of  agility.  A  great  deal 
of  learning;  might  be  produced  here  to  show  farther  thai  it 
was  us  much  a  religious  act  as  making  them.^ 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  May  1733,  p.  225,  a  posthumous 
piece  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  entitled  Observations  upon  the 
rrophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  is  cited, 
where  that  great  philosopher,  on  Daniel  ii.  v.  38,  39,  ob- 
serves, that  **  the  Heathens  were  delighted  with  the  festivals 
of  their  gods,  and  unwilling  to  part  with  those  ceremonies  ; 
therefore  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neo-C8es«irea,  in  Pontus,  to  iaci- 
litate  their  conversion,  instituted  annual  festivals  to  the  saints 
and  martyrs:  hence  the  keeping  of  Christmas  with  ivy,  feast- 
ing of  Christmas  with  ivy,  feasting,  plays,  and  8j)orts,  camj 
in  the  room  of  the  Bacchanalia  and  kSuturnalia ;  tlie  celebrat- 
ing of  May-day  with  Howcrs,  in  the  room  of  tlic  Tloralia,  and 
the  festivals  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  Joh7i  the  Baptist,  and  divers 
of  the  Apostles,  in  the  room  of  the  solemnities  at  the  entrance 
of  the  sun  into  the  ai^us  of  the  zodiac  in  the  old  Julian 
Calendar." 

'   Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Coruwaii,  p.  130,  tells  us: 

1  Levinus  LeniniuSy  hi  his  treatise  de  Occultis  Naturae  Miraciilis>  lib.  iii, 
cap.  8,  has  the  following:  "  Natalis  dies  Joannis  Baptistae — non  solum 
Judaeis  ac  Christianis,  sed  Mauris  ctiam  ac  Barharis,  quique  a  nostra  reli- 
gione  alieni  ac  Mahumeto  addicti  sunt,  Celebris  est  et  sacro-sancius,  ta- 
metsi  nonniilli  hnjus  noctem  superstitiosoqiiockuii  cultu  congestis  lignorum 
fMservis,  acoensisque  Igmbns,  ut  Cofybantes  ac  Cybeles  eultores,  strepitu  te 
iuriosis  clamoribus  transigant,  quin  et  impuberes  congestis  collisisqtie 
ignitis  carbonibus  bombos  ac  crepitacula  excutiunt."  He  cites  OUiis 
Magnus  as  describing  how  the  Goths  kept  this  night,  *•  Omnis  enim 
generis  sexusque  homines  turmatim  in  publicum  concurrunt,  extructisque 
Ittculeiilis  ignibtts  atque  accensis  facibus,  choreic,  tripudiisque  se  exerceut." 
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Of  the  fires  ve  kindle  in  many  parts  of  England  at  some 
stated  times  of  the  year,  ve  know  not  certainly  the  rise,  rea- 
son, or  occasion,  but  they  may  probably  be  reckoned  among 
the  relics  of  the  Dmid  superstitious  fires.  In  Cornwall,  the 
festival  fires,  called  bonfires,  are  kindled  on  the  Eve  of  St. 
John  Baptist  and  St.  Peter's  Day ;  and  Midsummer  is  thence, 
in  the  Cornish  tongue,  called  *Goluan,*  which  signifies  both 
light  and  rejoicing.  At  these  fires  the  Cornish  attend  with 
lighted  torches,  tarred  and  pitch'd  at  the  end,  and  make  their 
perambulations  round  their  fires,  and  go  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, carrying  their  torches  before  them ;  and  this  is  certainly 
the  remains  of  the  Ihuid  superstition,  for  'fiices  prseferre,' 
to  carry  lighted  torches,  was  reckoned  a  kind  of  6entilisni, 
and  as  such  particularly  prohibited  by  the  Gallick  Councils : 
they  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  *  accensores  facularum/  and 
thought  to  sacrifice  to  the  devil,  and  to  deserve  capital  punish- 
ment." 

In  Ireland,  ''oh  the  Eves  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  Peter, 
they  always  have  in  every  town  a  bonfire  late  in  the  evenings, 
and  carry  about  bundles  of  reeds  fast  tied  and  fired ;  these 
being  dry,  will  last  long,  and  flame  better  than  a  torch,  and 
be  a  pleasing  divertive  prospect  to  the  distant  beholder ;  a 
stranger  would  go  near  to  imagine  the  whole  country  was  on 
fire.*'  (Sir  Henry  Piers's  Description  of  Westmeatli,  1G82.) 
The  author  of  the  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  says,  p.  232: 
**  It  is  not  strange  that  many  Druid  remains  should  still  exist; 
but  it  is  a  little  extraordinary  that  some  of  their  customs 
should  still  be  practised.  They  annually  renew  the  sacritices 
that  used  to  be  offered  to  Apollo,  without  knowing  it.  On 
Midsummer's  Eve,  every  eminence,  near  which  is  a  habitation, 
blazes  with  bonfires  ;  and  round  these  they  carry  numerous 
torches,  shouting  and  dancing,  which  affords  a  beautiful  sight; 
and  at  the  same  time  confirms  the  observation  of  Scaliger : 
*  En  Irlande,  ils  sont  quasi  tons  papistes,  mais  c'est  Papaute 
m^slee  de  Paganisme,  comme  partout.'  Though  historians 
had  not  given  us  the  mythology  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  and  tiiough 
they  had  not  told  us  expressly  that  they  worshipped  Beal,  or 
Bealin,  and  that  this  Beal  was  the  sun  and  their  chief  god, 
it  might  nevertheless  be  investigated  from  this  custom,  which 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  has  not  been  able  to  wear 
away.    I  have«  however,  heard  it  lamented  that  the  alteration 
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of  the  style  had  spoiled  these  exhibitions:  for  the  Roman 
Cathulics  light  their  fires  by  the  new  style,  as  the  correction 
ori<rinated  from  a  pope ;  and  for  that  very  same  reason  the 
Protestants  adhere  to  the  old.'* 

I  find  the  following,  much  to  our  purpose,  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  February  1795,  p.  124  :  "The  Irish  have 
ever  been  worshippers  of  fire  and  of  Baal,  and  are  so  to  this 
day.  This  is  owing  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  artfully 
yielded  to  the  superstitions  of  the  natives,  in  order  to  gain 
and  keep  up  an  establishment,  grafting  Christianity  upon 
Pagan  rites.    The  chief  festival  in  honour  of  the  sun  and  fire 
is  upon  the  21st  of  June,  when  the  sun  arrives  at  the  summer 
solstice,  or  rather  begins  its  retrograde  motion.     I  was  so 
fortunate  in  the  summer  of  1782  as  to  have  my  curiosity 
gratified  by  a  sight  of  this  ceremony  to  a  very  great  extent  of 
countrv.    At  the  house  where  I  was  entertained,  it  was  told 
me  that  we  should  see  at  midnight  the  most  sincrolar  sight  in 
Ireland,  which  was  tlie  lighting  f  res  in  honour  of  the  sun. 
Accordingly,  exactly  at  midnight,  the  fires  began  to  appear : 
and  taking  the  advantage  of  going  up  to  the  leads  of  the 
house,  which  had  a  widely  extended  view,  I  saw  on  a  radius 
of  thirty  miles,  ail  around,  the  fires  burning  on  every  eminence 
■which  the  country  afforded.    I  had  a  farther  satisfaction  in 
learning,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  the  people  danced 
round  the  fires,  and  at  the  close  went  through  these  tires,  and 
made  their  sons  and  daughters,  together  with  their  cattle,  pass 
throtigh  the  fire  ;  and  the  whole  was  conducted  with  religious 
solemnity."    This  is  at  the  end  of  some  Reflections  by  the 
late  Rev.  Donald  M*Queen,  of  Kilmuir,  in  the  lale  of  Sky,  on 
Ancient  Customs  preserved  in  that  island. 

The  late  Dr.  Milner  was  opposed  to  the  notion  of  the  Irish 
having  ever  been  worshippers  of  fire  and  of  Baal.    In  An 
Inquiry  into  certain  Vulgar  Opinions  concerning  the  Catholic 
Inhabitants  and  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  18U8,  p.  100,  he 
tells  us  that  the  "  modem  hunters  after  Paganism  in  Ireland 
think  they  have  discovered  another  instance  of  it  (though  they  | 
derive  this  neither  from  the  Celtic  Druideases  nor  the  Roman 
Vestals,  but  from  the  Carthaginians  or  Phoenicians)  in  the 
fires  lighted  up  in  different  parta  of  th^  country  on  the  £?e  of  | 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  Midsummer-day.    This  theyrepre- 
•ent  as  the  idolatrouB  vor^p  of  Baal»  the  Philistine  god  of 
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fire,  and  as  intended  by  his  pretended  Catholic  Totaries  to 
obtain  from  him  fertility  for  the  earth.  The  factia,  theae 
fires,  on  tiie  e^e  of  the  24th  of  June,  were  heretofore  as  com* 
mon  in  England  and  M  oyer  the  continent  aa  they  are  nov  in 
Ireland,  and  hare  aa  little  reUtion  with  the  worship  of  Baal 
as  the  bonfires  have  which  blaze  on  the  preceding  4th  of  June> 
being  the  King's  birthday:  th^  are  both  intended  to  be 
demonstrations  of  joy.  lliat,  however,  in  honour  of  Christ's 
precursor  is  particuhurly  appropriate,  as  alluding  to  hia  cha- 
racter of  bearinff  vniness  to  the  lights  Jt^n  i.  7,  and  of  hia 
being  himself  a  bright  and  Mmng  lights  John  t.  35.''  The 
author  of  the  Comical  Pilgrim's  I^mmage  into  Ireland, 
1723,  p.  92,  saya:  **  On  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
Nativity,  tbe^  make  bonfijnes,  and  run  along  the  streets  and 
fields  with  wisps  of  straw  blazing  on  long  poles  to  purify  the 
air,  which  they  think  infectious,  by  believing  all  the  devils, 
spirits,  ghosts,  and  hobgoblins  fly  abroad  this  night  to  hurt 
mankind.  Farthermore,  it  is  their  dull  theology  to  affirm  the 
aouls  of  all  people  leave  their  bodies  on  the  eve  of  this  feast, 
and  take  their  ramble  to  that  very  places  where,  by  land  or 
9ea,  a  final  separation  shall  divorce  them  for  evermore  in  this 
world.'** 

Levinus  Lemniu^,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  tells  na  ihut 
the  Low  Dutch  have  a  proverb,  that  "  when  men  have  passed 
a  troublesome  night's  rest,  and  could  not  sleep  at  alt  they 
say,  we  have  passed  St.  John  Baptist's  Night ;  that  is,  we  have 
not  taken  any  sleep,  but  watched  all  ni|^t;  and  not  only 
ao,  but  we  have  been  in  great  trouble^  noyses,  clamours,  and 
atirs,  that  have  held  ua  wakiiu;."  Sodm^"  he  previously 
observes,  by  a  superstitioii  ofihe  Gentiles,  fall  down  before 
bis  image,  and  hope  to  be  thus  freed  firom  the  epileps  ;  apd 
they  are  further  perauaded  that  if  they  can  but  gently  go  unto 
this  saint's  »hrine,  and  not  cry  out  disorderly,  or  hollow  lUce 
madmen  when  they  go^  then  they  shall  be  a  whole  year  fver 
from  this  disease ;  but  if  they  attempt  to  bite  with  their  teeth 
the  saint's  head  tbe^  go  to  kisse,  ana  to  revile  him,  then  they 
ahall  be  troubled  with  this  dis«sse  every  montli,  which  com* 
inonly  comes  with  the  course  of  the  moon,  yet  eztrear^ 

*  The  Times  Newspaper  of  June  29,  1833,  gives  an  account  of  a  riot  a 
Cork,  in  consequence  of  some  soldiers  refusing  to  subscribe  monej  towiutil 
the  fijres  which  were  to  be  lighted  o&  St.  John's  £ve. 

20 
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juglings  and  frauds  are  wont  to  be  concealed  under  thia 
matter/'    Bogliah  tranalat.  fol.  1658»  p.  28. 

L»Eiping  OTcr  the  firea  ia  mentioned  among  the  Baperatitioua 
ritea  need  at  the  PalUia  in  Orid'a  Faati : 

•*  Moxque  per  ardeutes  stipulae  crepitantis  acervos 
Trajieifts  celeri  itrama  membra  pede." 

The  Palilia  were  feasts  instituted  in  honour  of  Pales,  the 
goddess  of  shepherds  (though  Varro  makes  Pales  masculine), 
on  the  calends  of  May.  In  order  to  drive  away  wolves  from 
the  fold  and  distempers  from  the  cattle,  the  shepherds  on  this 
day  kindled  several  heaps  of  straw  in  their  fields,  which  they 
leaped  over.  See  Sheridan's  Persius,  2d  edit.  p.  18.  The 
following  passage  may  he  thought,  however,  to  confirm 
Gebelin  :  it  is  in  an  old  collection  of  satyres,  epigrams,  &c. 
where  this  leaping  over  a  Midsummer  bonefire  is  mentioned 
among  other  pastimes ;  ^ 

^  At  thove-giosta,  Tenter-point,  or  erotse'snil  pile» 

Jt  leaping  over  a  Midsommer  bone^eft 
Or  St  the  drawing  Don  out  of  the  myer.*' 

In  the  Works  ofWilliam  Browne,  ed.  1 772,  "  The  Shepherd's 
Pipe,'*  iii.  53,  occur  the  following  lines  :  . 

•*  Neddy,  that  was  wont  to  make 
Such  great  feasting  at  the  wake, 
And  the  Blessing  Fire" 

with  a  note  on  Bkuinff  Fire^  informing  na  that  '*the  Mid* 
summer  fiiea  axe  termed  ao  in  the  ireat  pwrta  of  £ngland/' 

The  following  yery  curious  passage  onthia  head  ia  extracted 
from  Torrehlanca'a  Demonology,  p.  106:  *'  Ignis  lustrationTs, 
quae  in  filiorum  conaecratione  fiehat,  aire  ezpiatione,  ad  stahi- 
liendun  eornm  fortunam,  de  qua  agit  aacra  Parcemia,  Reg.  4, 
c.  17.  Et  oonsecravenmt  filioa  auosy  et  filiaa  |ier  ignem. 
Quie  fiebat  ex  transjectione  per  ignem^  ex  qua  similiter  felicis 
ilU  casus  prsenunciabaut,  quam  auperatitionem  damnatam  Id- 
venio  Deut.  c.  18.  Nec  inyeniatnr  in  te,  qui  lustrat  filium 
suum,  aut  filiam  ducens  per  ignem.  In  quo  peccant  Grermani 
in  successione  pyrarum,  quas  pie  in  honorem  D.  Johannis 
accenduut,  dum  ad  crepitum^  fumum,  flammse  modum,  et 
similia  attendunt.  Nam  sunt  reliquise  veteris  paganismi,  nt 
censet  Conrad.  Wissin  de  Divinat.  c.  2.   I^ecnon  qui  pyras 
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hujusmodi  definitis  vicibus  se  circumire  et  transilire  aeoere 
putant  in  futuri  mali  averruncatione,  ut  tradit  Gliucaa,  p.  2. 
Annal.  foL  2G9,  quod  ut  hodie,  ita  teste  Ovid,  lib.  iv,  Fastor. 

'  Certe  ego  tmuM  podtas  ter  in  <»dine  flammat/  " 

In  a  most  rare  tract,  entitled  Perth  Assembly,  1619,  p.  83, 
probably  printed  in  Scotland,  but  without  printer's  name,  we 
read,  *'  13ellarmine  telleth  us  (De  Keliquiis,  c.  4),  Ignis  accendi 
soicL  ad  Isetitiam  significandam  etiam  in  rebus  prophanis,  that 
fire  useth  to  be  kindled  even  in  civil  and  profane  things. 
Scaliger  calleth  the  candels  and  torches  lightened  upon  Mid- 
soiner  Even,  the  foote  steps  of  aancietit yeiUiLity»^  DcEmeudat. 
Tempor.  lib.  vii.  p.  713, 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  tells  us,  "  that  on  the  vigil 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  every  man's  door  being  shadowed  with 
green  birch,^  long  fennel,  St.  John's  wort,^^  orpine,  white 

*  In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  iu  the  17  and  19 
Edward  IV.  Palmer  and  Clerk,  Chnrchwardens,  1  find  the  fbUowing  entry  s 
^  For  birch  at  Midsummer,  viiij<i.''  As  also,  among  the  annual  church  dis- 
bursements, the  subsequent:  "  Birch,  Midsummer  Eve,  iiijrf.  Ibid.,  1486: 
"  Item,  for  birch  bowes,  agenst  Midsummer."  Coles,  in  his  Adam  in  Eden, 
speaking  of  the  birch-tree,  say  :  '*  I  reuicnibcr  once,  as  I  rid  through 
Little  Hrickhill,  in  Buckinghamshire,  whicii  i^  a  town  standing  upon  the 
London«road,  between  Dunstable  and  Stoney  Stratford,  every  signe-post 
in  the  towne  almost  was  bedecked  with  green  birch."  This  had  been  done, 
no  doubt,  on  account  of  Midsummer  Eve.  Coles  quaintly  observes,  among 
the  civil  uses  of  the  birch-tree,  "  the  punishment  of  children,  both  at  home 
and  at  school;  for  it  hath  an  admirable  influence  on  them  when  they  are 
out  of  order,  and  therefore  some  call  it  Makepeace,"  In  the  Church wardeus' 
Aioeoants  of  St  Martin  Ontwich  (see  Kiebok's  lUnttntiona,  p.  273),  wc 
'lunres  '<  1524.  Payde  for  byrche  and  bromes  at  lifidsoms  ^dJ*  1525. 
Payde  for  byrch  and  bromes  at  Mydsom',  iijA"  In  Dekker*s  Wonderful 
Yeare,  1G03,  we  read, "  OUve  trees  (which  grow  nowhere  but  in  the 
Garden  of  Peace)  Stood  (as  common  as  deech  does  at  Midsomer)  at  every 
man's  doore.'' 

'  Pennant's  MS.  informs  us,  that  in  Wales  "  they  have  the  custom  of 
sticking  St.  John's  wort  over  the  doors  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptist." 

The  following  curious  extract  from  Bishop  Pocock's  Repressonr,  c.  6,  is 
given  by  Lewis,  in  his  Liie  of  that  prelate,  p.  70  :  **  Whanne  men  of  the 
cuntree  uplond  bringing  into  Londoun,  on  Mydsomer  Eve,  braunchis  of 
trees  from  Bischopis-wode,  and  flouris  fro  the  feid,  and  bitaken  tho  to 
citessins  Londoun,  for  to  therwith  araie  her  housis,  that  thei  make  there 
with  her  houses  gay,  into  Temembrannce  of  Seint  Johan  Baptist,  and  o 
this,  that  it  was  prpphecied  of  him  that  many  schulden  joie  in  his  bnrthe. 
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lilies  «nd  radi  Iik«^  giniislied  upon  with  earlaads  of  beautiful 
flowers,  had  also  lamps  of  glass^  with  oil  barniiig  in  them  all 
the  niffht.  Some^'*  lie, adds,  "hung  out  branches  of  iron» 
curiootty  wrought  containing  hundreds  of  lamps  lighted  at 
once/*  He  mentions  also^  bonefites  in  the  streets,  every  man 
bestowing  wood  and  labour  (without  any  notice  taken  of 
bones^  towards  them*  He  teems,  however*  to  hint  that  they 
were  kindled  on  Ihis  occasion  to  purify  the  air* 

In  a  most  curious  semion  preached  at  Blandford  Vorum. 
Dorsetshire,  Jan,  \7,  1570,  by  ^HUiam  Kethe,  minister,  and 
dedinted  to  Ambrose  Earl  of  Warwick,  Swo.  p.  18,  speaking 
of  the  Jews,  he  says,     for  the  synnes  they  daylie  committed^ 
they  would  be  very  busie  in  offryng  sacrifices  and  exercising 
themselTes  in  ceremonies    adding,  *'  a  lyke  kynde  of  polide 
was  practised  by  the  papistes  in  the  tyme  of  Poperie  (in  £ng« 
land)  to  bynde  God  to  forge?e  them  theyr  sinnes.  For 
whmas,  in  the  tyme  of  Christmssse,  the  disorden  were  mar- 
Tdous  in  diose  dayes  (and  how  it  is  now  God  seeth),  at  Can- 
dlemasse,  whidi  some  counte  the  ende  of  Christmssse»  the 
Papistes  would  be  even  with  God,  by  the  tyme  they  had 
oflfered  hym  a  briber  and  such  a  bribe  (beyng  a  csndle  or 
I  taper)  as  a  Terv  mesne  officer  would  take  fovde  scorne  oC 
imoorii  he  could  do  a  man  but  small  pleasure  in  his  sute. 
8hrm  Tuesday  was  a  day  of  great  glottonie^  surfetting,  and 
dronkennes,  but  by  Ashe  Wenaday  at  night,  they  thought  God 
to  be  in  their  debt.  On  Good  Friday  they  offered  unto  Christ 
egges  and  bacon,  to  be  in  hys  favour  till  Easter  Day  was  past. 
The  sinnes  committed  betwene  Easter  and  Whytsontyde  they 
Were  fullye  discharged  by  the  pleasaunt  walkes  and  processyons 
in  the  rc^ng,  I  should  say  Rogation  Weeke.    What  ofifences 
soever  happened  from  that  tyme  to  Midsomraer,  the  fumes  of 
the  fieri  dedicated  to  John^  Peter,  and  Thomas  Becket  the 
traytor,  consumed  them.    And  as  for  all  disorders  from  that 
tyme  to  the  begynnyng  of  Cbristmasse  agayne,  they  were  in 
this  countrey  all  roonge  away,  upon  All  Halloun  Day  and  All 
Soule's  Day,  at  night  last  past."    He  adds,  at  page  20,  "  So 
sayth  God  to  the  brybyng  Papistes,  who  requireth  these 
thynges  at  your  handes  whiche  I  never  commaunded,  as  your 
candles  at  Candlemasse,  your  Popish  penaunce  on  Ash  Wens- 
day,  your  egges  and  bacon  on  Good  Friday,  your  gospellea  at 
superstitious  crosses,  decked  lyke  idols,  your  fires  at  Midsom- 
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mer,  and  your  ringyng  at  Allhallountide  for  all  Christen 
soules  ?  I  require,  sayth  God,  a  sorrowful  and  repentauDt 
hart ;  to  be  mercyfull  to  the  poore,"  &c. 

In  a  Royal  Household  Account,  communicated  by  Craven 
Ord,  of  the  Exchequer,  I  find  the  following  article  ;  "  23  June, 
8  Hen.  VII.  Item,  to  the  making  of  the  Bonefuyer  on  Midde- 
Bomer  Eve,  X5."  [In  a  MS.  at  the  Rolls  House,  A.  v.  15, 
dated  July  1st,  1  Hen.  VIII.,  "  Item,  to  the  pages  of  the 
hall,  for  makyng  of  the  Kiuges  bonefyre  upon  Mydsomer 
evyn,  x*."] 

Douce  says  he  does  not  know  whether  Fraunce,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  Countesse  of  Pembroke's  Ivy  Church, 
alludes  to  the  Midsummer  Eve  fires: 

0  most  mighty  Pales,  which  still  barest  love  to  the  oonntiy 
And  poorc  countrey  folk,  hast  thou  forgotten  Amyntas, 
Now,  whenas  other  gods  have  all  forsaken  Amyntas  ? 
Thou  on  whose  feast-day  bonefires  were  made  by  Amyntas, 
And  quyte  leapt  over  by  the  bouncing  dauncer  Amyntas  ? 
Thou  fat  whote  ftatt-dayes  great  calras  ordayned  Amyntas, 
Supidng  mylk  with  oaket,  »•     "Hng  mylk  to  the  boneiyfe 

The  learned  Moresin*  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  that 

the  custom  of  leaping  over  these  fires  is  a  vestige  of  the  ordeal, 

where  to  be  able  to  pass  through  fires  with  safety  was  held  to 

be  an  indication  of  innocence.-   To  strengthen  the  probability 

of  this  conjecture,  we  may  observe  that  not  only  the  young 

and  vigorous,  but  even  those  of  grave  characters  used  to  leap 

over  ti^em,  and  there  was  an  interdiction  of  eccleaiaatical 
♦ 

1  **  Flammam  transiliendi  mos  videtnr  etiam  pnscis  Graecias  temporibus 
iisurpatas  faaaMf  deque  eo  Tenos  SophoeUs  in  Antigone  quoadam  uitdli> 
gendoa  pntant :  Com  enim  Bex  Oeon  Polynids  cadaver,  hunuure  prohi- 
Duisaet,  Antigone  autem  ipsius  soror  illud  humo  contcxisset,  custodea,  nt 
mortis  p(Enam  a  Rege,  constitutam  vitarent,  dicebant  se  paratos  esse 
ferrum  candens  manibus  contrectare  et  per  pyram  incedere.  Hotom. 
Disput.  de  Feudis.  cap.  xliv.  Uic  mos  Gallis,  Germanis  et  post  Christianis** 
mum  lemanait  etiam  pcmtifidbttB:  et  adulteda  uxoram  feizo  candenteii 
piohaat  Germani.  iBmiL  lib.  hr.  &c.^Et  Vaacones  acoensia  ignibns  in 
urbium  vicia  vidi  per  mecUoa  saltare  ad  Festum  Joanni  sacrum  in  estates 
et  qui  funus  anliquitus  proseqntiti  fuerant,  ad  proprios  Lares  revcrsi,  aqua 
aspersi,  ignem  supergradiebantur,  hoc  se  piaculo  ex  funere  expiari 
arbitrati,"  &c.    Papatus,  p.  61. 

'  See  also  in  another  passage :  Majores  vero  natu  ad  Festum  D, 
Johannis  aacmm  accenslB  vespere  in  platea  ignibus,  llammam  traniiliunt 
stramineam  Mares  et  Fceminse,  pueri  pupseque,  ac  fieri  indi  in  Galliia  inter 
CadurooB  ad  oppidulum  Pny  la  Booque.''  p.  72. 
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authority  to  deter  clergymen  from  this  superstitious  instanoe 

of  agility. 

In  the  Appendix  No.  II.  to  Pennant's  Tour,  Shaw,  in  his 
Account  of  Elirin  and  the  Shire  of  Murray,  tells  ns^  "  that  in 
the  middle  of  June,  farmers  go  round  their  corn  with  bitming 
torches,  in  mcmorv  of  the  Cerealia." 

Every  Englishman  has  heard  of  the  dance  round  our  coal- 
fire,"  which  receives  illustration  from  the  probably  ancient 
practice  of  dancing  round  the  fires  in  our  Inns  of  Court  (and 
perhaps  other  halls  in  great  men's  houses).  This  practice 
was  still  in  1/33  observed  at  an  entertainment  at  the  Inner 
Jemple  Hall,  on  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot's  taking  leave  of  the 
house,  when  "  the  master  of  the  revels  took  the  chancellor  by 
the  hand,  and  he,  Mr.  Page,  who  with  the  judges,  Serjeants, 
and  benchers,  danced  round  the  coal  fire,  according  to  the  old 
ceremony,  three  times  ;  and  all  the  times  the  ancient  song, 
with  music,  was  sung  by  a  man  in  a  bar  gown.'*  See  Wynne's 
Eunomus,  iv.  107.  Thia  dance  is  ridiculed  in  the  dance  in 
the  Rehearsal. 

Mr.  Douce  has  a  curious  French  print,  entitled  "  L'este  le 
Feu  de  la  St.  Jean  Mariefte  ex.  In  the  centre  is  the  fire 
made  of  wood,  piled  up  very  regularly,  and  having  a  tree  stuck 
in  the  midst  of  it.  Young  men  and  women  are  represented 
dancing  round  it  hand  in  hand.  Herbs  are  stuck  in  their  hats 
and  caps,  and  garlands  of  the  same  surround  their  waists,  or 
are  slung  across  their  shoulders.  A  boy  is  represented  carrying 
a  large  bough  of  a  tree.  Several  spectators  are  looking  on. 
The  following  lines  are  at  the  bottom : 

"  Que  de  feme  omians  dans  les  airs ! 

Qu'ils  font  line  douce  harmonie ! 

Redouhlons  cette  inelodie 

Par  nos  dances,  par  nos  concerts  I" 

The  sixth  Council  of  ConitaDtinople,  a.d.  G80,  by  its  (>.5th 
canon  (cited  by  Prynne  in  his  Histriomastix,  p.  585),  ha^ 
the  following  interdiction  :  "those  bonefires  that  are  kindled 
by  certaine  people  on  new  moones  before  their  shops  and 
booses,  over  which  also  they  are  ridiculously  and  foolishly  to 
leape,  by  a  certaine  antient  custome,  we  command  them  from 
henceforth  to  cease.  Whoever  therefore  shall  doe  any  anch 
thing;  if  he  be  a  clergyman,  let  him  be  deposed  ;  if  a  layman,  let 
him  beexcommnnicated ;  for  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Kings, 
it  is  thus  written^ — '  And  Manasseh  built  an  altar  to  all  the 
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hoast  of  heaven,  in  the  two  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  and 
made  his  children  to  passe  through  ilie  fire,'  "  &c.  Prynne 
observes  upon  this  :  "  Bonefires,  therefore,  had  their  originall 
from  this  idolatrous  custorne,  as  this  General  Counceli  hath 
defined  ;  therefore  all  Christians  should  avoid  them/*  And 
the  Synodus  Francica  under  Pope  Zaclmry,  a.d.  742,  cited  ut 
svpraj  p.  587,  inhibits  *' those  sacrilegious  fires  which  they  call 
Nedfri  (or  bone&res)^  and  all  other  observations  of  the  Pagans 
whatsoever.** 

"  Leaping  o'er  a  Midsummer  bonefire"  is  mentioned 
amongst  other  games  in  the  Garden  of  Delight,  1658,  p.  76. 
A  clergyman  of  Devonshire  informed  me  that,  in  that  county, 
the  custom  of  making  bonfires  on  Midsummer  Eve,  and  of 
leaping  over  them,  still  continues.  In  the  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,  xxi.  115,  parish  of  Mongahitter,  it  is  said  :  "The 
Midsummer  Even  fire,  arelic  of  Druidism,  was  kindled  in  some 
parts  of  this  county.*' 

,  The  subsequent  extract  from  the  ancient  Calendar  of  the 
Romish  Chureli,  so  often  cited  in  this  work,  shows  us  what 
doings  there  used  to  be  at  Eome  on  the  Eve  and  Day  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

'  «'  23.  The  VigU  of  the  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist 
Spices  are  given  at  vespers. 
Fires  are  liglited  up. 

A  girl  with  a  little  drum  that  proclaims  the  garland. 
Boys  are  dressed  in  girls  cloaihs. 
Carols  to  the  liberal;  imprecations  against  the  avaritious 
Waters  are  swum  in  during  the  night,  and  are  brought 

in  vessels  that  hang  for  purposes  of  divination. 
Fern  in  great  estimation  with  the  vulvar,  on  account 
of  its  seed. 

Herbs  of  diflferent  kinds  are  sought  with  many 
ceremonies. 

Girl's  thistle  is  gathered,  and  an  hundred  crosses  by 
the  same. 

24.  The  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist.    Dew  and  new 
leaves  in  estimation. 
The  vulgar  solstice.'** 

<  The  following  extracts  from  Moresin  illustrate  the  above  observations 
In  the  ancient  Cakndar.  as  well  as  Stow*s  iMSCOunt  i  "  Apud  nostros  quoque 
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Monsieur  Bergerac,  in  his  Satyrical  Characters  and  Hand* 
some  Descriptions,  in  Letters,  translated  out  of  the  French  by 
a  Person  of  Honour,  1658,  p.  45,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a 
magician  the  following  very  curious  catalogue  of  superstitions 
on  the  Continent :  "  I  teach  the  shepherd  the  woolf's  pater* 
noster,  and  to  the  canning  men  how  to  turn  the  sieve.  I  send 
St.  Hermes  fire  to  the  marches  and  rivers,  to  drown  travellers. 
I  make  the  fairies  to  dance  by  moonehght.  I  encourage  the 
gamesters  to  look  under  the  gallows  for  the  foure  of  clubs. 
I  send  at  midnight  the  ghosts  out  of  the  churchyard,  wrapt 
in  a  sheet,  to  demand  of  their  heires  the  performance  of  those 
vows  and  promises  they  made  to  them  at  their  deaths.  I 
command  the  spirits  to  haunt  the  uninhabited  castles,  and  to 
strangle  those  that  come  to  lodge  there,  till  some  resolute 
fellow  compels  them  to  discover  to  him  the  treasure.    I  make 
those  that  I  will  enrich  find  hidden  wealth.     I  cause  the 
thieves  to  burn  candles  of  dead  men's  grease  to  lay  thehoasta 
asleep,  while  they  rob  their  houses.  I  give  the  flying  money, 
that  retumes  again  to  the  pocket  after  'tis  spent.    I  give 
those  annulets  to  footmen  tiiat  enable  them  to  go  two  hun- 
dred miles  a  day.    *Tis  I,  that  invisible,  tumble  the  dishes 
and  bottles  up  and  down  lue  house  without  breaking  or 
spoiling  them.    I  teach  old  women  to  cure  a  feaver  by  words. 
1  waken  the  country  fellow  on  St.  John*8  eve  to  gather  his  heard, 
fasting  and  in  silence.  I  teach  the  witches  to  take  the  form  of 
woolves  and  eate  children,  and  when  any  one  hath  cut  off  one 
of  their  legs  (which  prove  to  be  a  man's  arme),  1  forsake  them 
when  they  are  discovered,  and  leave  them  in  the  power  of 
justice.     I  send  to  discontented  persons  a  tall  black  man, 
who  makes  them  promises  of  great  riches,  and  other  felicities, 
if  they'll  give  themselves  to  him.    I  blind  them  that  take 
contracts  of  him^  and  when  they  demand  thirty  years  tim^  I 

proavos,  inolevit  longa  annorum  serie  persuasio  Artemisiam  in  Festis  divo 
Joanni  Baptists  saeris  ante  domos  suspensam,  item  alioifirotices  et  plaota% 
atqne  edam  candelas,  fiuseaqiie  designatia  quibusdam  dlebna  celebrioribua 
aqua  lustrali  rigatas,  &c.  contra  tempestates,  fulmina,  tonitrua,  et  adversua 
Diaboli  potestateni,  &c.  quosdam  incendere  ipso  die  Johannis  Baptists 
fasciculum  lustratarum  herbarura  contra  tonitrua,  fulmina,"  &c.  Papatus, 
p.  28.  Toral,  seu  Toralium  antiquo  tempore  dicebatur  florum  et  herba- 
rum  suaveolentium  manipiilus,  aen  pturea  in  leitim  colligati,  qui  anspenda- 
bantnr  ante  Tbalamorum  et  CubOinm  fores :  et  in  papata  ad  S.  loannia 
niutuato  more  snspendunt  ad  Ostia  et  Jaaoai  hi^iii  modi  aerta  et  nstea 
€i  anpiua  ad  ana."  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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make  them  aee  the  (3)  before  the  (0)  which  I  hare  pkced 
"after.  'Tis  I  that  atrangie  those  that  when  they  hare  caDed 
vae  up,  give  me  an  haire,  an  old  ahoe^  or  a  atiav.  I  take 
awaf  from  thoae  dedicated  chmxshea  the  atonea  that  hare  not 
been  paid  for.  I  make  the  witchea  aeem  to  thoae  that  ara 
invited  to  Sabat,  nothing  bat  a  tcoope  of  cats,  of  which  Mareon 
(a  gib-cat)  is  prince.  I  send  alt  the  confederatea  to  the 
offering,  and  gire  them  the  goatea  taile  (seated  on  a  joint* 
stoole)  to  kiaae.  I  treat  them  splendidly,  but  giro  them  no 
aalt  to  their  meat;  and  if  any  atranger,  ignorant  in  the 
customes,  gives  God  thanks,  I  cause  all  thbgs  to  Taniah»  and 
leave  him  five  hundred  miles  from  hia  owne  hom^  in  a  desart 
fall  of  nettles  and  thornes.  I  send  to  old  letchera  beds  succu* 
busses,  and  to  the  whorish,  incubusses.  I  convay  hob-go blina 
in  shape  of  a  long  piece  of  marble,  to  lye  by  those  that  went 
to  bed  without  making  the  signe  of  the  croese.  I  teach  ^ 
negromancers  to  destroy  their  enemies  by  making  a  little 
image  in  waxe,  which  they  throwing  into  the  fire,  or  pricking, 
the  original  is  sensible  of  those  torments  that  they  expose  the 
image  to.  I  make  witches  insensible  in  those  parts  where 
the  ram  hath  set  his  seale.  I  give  a  secret  virtue  to  nolite fieri, 
when  'tis  said  backwards,  that  it  hinders  the  butter  from 
coming.  I  teach  husbandmen  to  lay  under  the  gruunds  of 
that  8heep-fold  which  he  hath  a  mind  to  destroy,  a  lock  of 
haire,  or  a  toade,  with  three  curses,  that  destroyes  all  the 
sheep  that  passe  over  it.  I  teach  the  shepherds  to  tye  a 
bridegroomes  point  the  marriage  day,  when  the  priest  sayes 
conjuncgo  vos,  I  givi^  that  mony  that  is  found  by  the  leaves 
of  an  old  oak.  1  lend  magitians  a  familiar  that  keepes  them 
from  undertaking  anything  without  leave  from  Robin  Good- 
fellow.  I  teach  how  to  break  the  charmes  of  a  person  bewicht, 
to  kneade  the  triangular  cake  of  Saint  Woolfe,  and  to  give  it 
in  ahues  to  the  first  poore  body.  I  cure  sick  persons  of  the 
hob-thrush,  by  giving  them  a  blow  with  a  forke  just  between 
the  two  eyes.  I  make  the  witches  sensible  of  the  blowes 
that  are  given  them  with  an  elder-stick.  I  let  loose  the  hob- 
goblin at  the  advents  of  Christmass  ;  and  command  him  to 
rowle  a  barrel!,  or  draw  a  chaine  along  the  streets,  that  he 
may  wring  off  their  necks  that  look  out  at  the  window.  I 
teach  the  composition  of  the  charms,  sealea,  talismans,  spells, 
of  the  magii^ue  looking  glasses,  and  of  the  inchanted  figures* 
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I  teaeh  them  to  fimd  the  misseltoe  of  the  new  yeare,  the 
vandring  heaibs,  the  gamahely,  and  the  magnciique  plaster* 
I  send  the  goblins,  the  shod-miile,  the  apirits,  the  hob-gobliuit» 
the  haggs,  the  night  bats,  the  ecraggs,  the  breake-neekes,  the 
black  men  and  the  white  women*  the£uita&mB«  the  apparitions, 
the  eear-eroweaiy  the  bng-bearee,  and  the  ahaddowee :  in  fine,  I 
am  the  divel  of  Yan^erty  the  Jew-enrant,  and  thegiant  huntsman 
of  Fonntain-blem  Forreat/' 

i  Mr.  Donee  has  a  curiooa  Dutch  mexsotinto,  representing 
one  of  the  montiie  "  Junius."  '*  C,  JDutarL  taa.  J.  Cole  m 
dmMkd^*  ia  a  young  figure  (I  tkiak  a  boy  dresacd 

in  ^I'a  dolliea)  widi  a  gariiiid  of  fiowara  about  her  head ; 
two  rows,  aeeaungly  of  bnds,  hang  round  her  neck,  and  so 
loosely  as  to  come  round  a  kind  of  box,  which  ahe  holds  with 
both  hands,  perhaps  to  solicit  money.  She  has  long  hair 
flowing  down  her  back  and  over  her  uiouldera«  A  woman  ie 
represented  bawling  near  her,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
bough  of  some  plant  or  tree,  pointing  out  the  girl  to  the 
notice  of  the  spectators  with  her  left  She  has  a  thrifts-box 
hung  before  her.  Another  woman  holds  the  girl's  train  with 
her  riglit  band,  and  lays  her  left  on  her  shoulder.  She  too 
appears  to  be  bawling.  The  girl  herself  looks  modestly  down 
to  the  ground.  Something  like  pieces  of  money  hangs  in 
loose  festoons  on  her  petticoat. 

Fern-seed,"  says  Grose,  "  is  looked  on  as  having  great  magical 
powers,  and  must  be  gathered  on  Midsummer  Eve.  A  person 
who  went  to  gather  it  reported  that  the  spirits  whisked  by  his 
ears,  and  sometimes  struck  his  hat  and  other  parts  of  his 
body ;  and,  at  length,  when  he  thought  he  had  got  a  good 
quantity  of  it,  and  secured  it  in  papers  and  a  box,  when  he 
came  home  he  found  both  empty."  [Bovet,inhisPand8emonium, 
1084,  gives  a  nanative  of  some  ladies  who  say,  "We  had  been 
told  divers  times  that  if  we  fasted  on  Midsummer  Eve,  and 
then  at  12  o'clock  at.  nieht  laid  a  cloth  on  the  table  with  bread 
and  cheese,  and  a  cup  of  the  best  beer,  setting  ourselves  down 
as  if  we  were  going  to  eat,  and  leaving  the  door  of  the  room 
open,  we  should  see  the  persons  whom  we  should  afterwards 
marry,  come  into  the  room  aud  drink  to  us."]  Torreblanca, 
in  his  Daemonologia,  1623,  p.  !,")(),  suspects  those  per- 
i^ons  of  witchcraft  who  gather  fern  seed  on  this  night: 
''Yel  si  reperiantur  in  nocte  S.  Joannis  colligendo  grana 
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h^rb«  Fielicisi  Tulgo  Hdecho,  qua  Magi  ad  maleficia  ana 
utontiir." 

A  renpectable  countryman  at  Heston»  in  Middlesex,  informed 
me  in  June,  1793,  mi,  when  he  vaa  a  young  man»  he  was 
often  present  at  the  ceremcmy  of  catching  the^  fem-eeed  at 
midnight  on  the  eye  of  St.  John  Bi^tist.  The  attempt,  he 
taid,  was  often  unsuccesBful,  for  the  seed  was  to  imll  into  the 
plate  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  too  without  shaking  ibt  plant. 
..  Dr.  Rowe,  of  Launceston,  informed  me,  Oct.  171^j  1790f 
of  some  rites  with  fern-seed  which  were  still  observed  at  that 
place.  **  Fern,*'  says  Gerard,  '*is  one  of  those  plants  which 
have  their  seed  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  so  small  as  to  escape- 
the  sight.  Those  who  perceived  that  fern  was  propagated  by 
semination,  and  yet  could  never  see  the  seed,  were  much  at  a 
loss  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  and,  as  wonder  alwayst 
endeavours  to  augment  itself,  they  ascribed  to  fern-seed  many 
strange  properties,  some  of  which  the  rusuck  virgins  have  not 
yet  forgotten  or  exploded."  This  circumstance  relative  to 
Ibm-seed  is  alluded  to  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid 
gf  the  Inn : 

 i—  *•  Had  yon  Gyges'  ring  ? 

Or  the  herb  that  gives  Invisibility  ?" 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn : 

 "  I  hid 

No  medicine,  sir;  to  go  invisible, 
No  fern-seed  in  my  pocket."* 

.  Again,  in  Philemon  Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny,  book 
^  ixvii.  ch.  9 1  *'Qf  ferne  be  two  kinds,  and  they  beare  neither 
floure  nor  seed/*  The  ancients,  who  often  paid  more  attention 
to  received  opinions  than  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  be* 
lieved  that  fern  bore  no  seed.  Our  ancestors  imagined  that 
this  plant  produced  seed  which  was  invisible.  Hence,  from 
an  extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning,  founded  on  the  fantastic 
doctrine  of  signatures,  they  concluded  that  they  who  possessed 
the  secret  of  wearing  this  seed  about  them  would  become  in 

^  ["  Gather  feame'^eed  on  Midsomer  Eve,  and  weare  it  about  the  con- 
tinaaily.  Also  on  Midsomer  Day  take  the  herb  milfoile  roote  before 
8un-rising,  and  before  you  take  it  out  of  the  ground  say  these  words  fol- 
lowing, &c.,  and  gather  the  fernseed  on  Midsomer  Eve  betweeue  11 
and  12  at  noone  and  .att  night."   MS.  temp.  Eiiz.] 
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Tisible.  This  superstition  Shakespeare's  good  sense  taught 
him  to  ridicule.  It  was  also  supposed  to  seed  in  the  course 
of  a  single  night,  and  is  called,  in  Browne's  Britannia's 
Pastoiald,  1613, 

*'  The  wond'roui  one-night  seeding  lieme.'' 

Absurd  as  these  notions  are,  they  were  not  wholly  exploded 
in  the  time  of  Addison.  He  laughs  at  a  doctor  who  was 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  green  and  red  dragon,  and 
had  discovered  the  female  fern-seed.    (Tatler,  No.  240.) 

In  the  curious  tract,  entitled  l^Iaine  Percevall  the  Peace- 
maker of  England,  temp.  Eliz.  4 to.  is  this  passage:  "  I  thinke 
the  mad  slave  hath  tasted  on  a  feme-stalke,  that  he  walkes  so 
invisible.'*  Butler  alludes  to  this  superstitious  notion,  Hudi- 
bras,  Part  III.  Cant.  iii.  3,  4 : 

That  spring  like  fern,  that  insect  weed» 
Equivocally  without  seed." 

L^nnm  LemniuB  tellB  ns:  ^'They  prepaie  fern  gathered 
in  the  summer  solstice,  pulled  up  in  a  lempestnoua  night» 
me,  trifoly.  Terrain,  against  magical  impostures.**  English 
^ranslat.  1658,  p.  392.  In  a  most  rare  little  hook,  entitled 
a  Dialogue  or  Communication  of  Two  Persons,  devysed  or  set 
forthe,  in  the  Latin  Tonge,  by  the  nohle  and  famose  clarke 
Desiderius  Erasmus,  intituled,  the  Fylgremage  of  pure  De- 
YOtYon,  newly  translatyd  into  Englishe,  printed  about  1551, 
is  the  following  curious  passage :  "  Peraventure  they  ymagyne 
the  symylytude  of  a  tode  to  be  there,  evyn  as  we  suppose  when 
we  cuite  the  feamestalke  there  to  be  an  egle,  and  evyn  as 
chyldren  (whiche  they  see  nat  indede)  in  the  clowdes,  thynke 
they  see  dragones  spyttynge  fyre,  and  hylles  flammynge  with 
fyre,  and  armyd  men  encounterynge." 

It  was  the  custom  in  France,  ou  Midsummer  Eve,  for  the 
people  to  carry  about  brazen  vessels,  which  they  use  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  and  to  beat  them  with  sticks  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  great  uoise,  A  superstitious  notion  prevailed 
also  with  the  common  people,  that  if  it  rains  about  this  timCi 
the  filberts  will  be  spoiled  that  season.*  ^ 

'  Persaasam  deniqae  est  vulgo,  d  circa  diem  S.  Joannis  pluat,  oiB- 
cere  id  avellanis.  Causa  fortasse  est  ipsarum  teneritudo,  humoris  imps* 
liens."   Uoapin.  de  Orig.  Feator.  Chiistian.  fol.  113. 
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In  Bttcelini  Historise  Universalis  Nacleiis«  1659»  there  is  a 
calendar  entitled  "Calendarium  AstronomicompriscatD,'' with 
**  Observationes  rusticfe"  at  the  end  of  every  month,  among 
which  I  find  the  following:  ''Pluvias  S.  Joannia  40  dies 
pLmii  Bequnntnr,  cerianutmm  pernieie§»**  And  again:  **2Jalii 
plum  40  dies  similea  conducit/' 

Bourne  cites  from  the  Trallan  Council  a  singular  apedea 
of  divination  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Eve :  **  On  the  23d  of 
June,  which  is  the  Eto  of  St.  John  Baptist,  men  and  women 
were  accustomed  to  gather  together  in  the  erening  by  the 
sea-side,  or  in  some  certain  houses,  and  there  adorn  a  girl» 
who  was  her  parents'  firat-begotten  child,  after  the  manner  of 
a  bride.  Then  they  feasted  and  leaped  after  the  manner  of 
Bacchanals,  and  danced  and  ahouted  as  they  were  wont  to  do 
on  their  holy-days :  after  this  they  poured  into  a  narroWf> 
neck'd  yesael  some  of  the  searwater,  and  put  also  into  it  cer- 
tain things  belonging  to  each  of  them.  Then»  as  if  the  devil 
gifted  the  girl  wiSi  the  flMmlt^  of  telling  future  things,  they 
would  enquire  with  a  load  voice  about  the  good  or  evil  fov^ 
tune  that  shottld  attend  thm:  upon  this  the  gurl  would  take 
out  of  the  vessel  the  first  thing  that  came  to  hand,  and  ahew 
It,  and  give  it  to  the  owner,  who,  npon  receiving  it,  was  ao 
foolish  as  to  imagine  himaelf  wiser,  aa  to  the  good  or  evil 
fortune  that  should  attend  him."  (The  Words  of  l£e  Scholiaat* 
Can.  65.  in  Syn.  Trul.  in  Bala.  P.  440*  Bourne^  chap,  zx.)' 

Midsummer^ve  festivitiea  are  still  kept  up  in  Spain.  At 
Alcala,  in  Andalusia,*'  saysDalrymple,  in  his  Travels  throngli 
Spain  and  Pcnrtngal,  **at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  we  were 
mnch  alarmed  wiui  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door*  *  Qnein 
ear  says  the  landlord ;  *  Isabel  de  San  Juan,'  replied  a  voice r 
he  ^t  up,  lighted  the  lamp,  and  opened  the  door,  when  five 
or  aiz  atnrdy  fellows,  armed  with  fusils,  and  as  many  women^ 
came  in.  After  eating  a  little  bread,  and  drinldng  some  brandy^ 
they  took  their  leave ;  and  we  found  tint,  it  being  the  Eve 

St.  John,  they  were  a  set  of  merry  girla  with  their  lover% 
going  round  the  village  to  congratulate  their  friends  on  the 
approaching  festival.'*  A  gentleman  who  had  resided  long 
in  Spain  informed  me  that  in  the  viUagea  they  light  up  firea 
on  St.  John's  Eve,  aa  in  England. 

The  boya  of  Eton  Schodf  had.aneiently  thehr  bonfires  at 
Midsummer,  on  St.  John'a  Day.   Bonfirea  were  latdy,  or  atUI 
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eoQtmiie  to  be  made,  on  Midsommer  Et^  in  the  TiU^geir  of 
OlouceitenhiTe. 

In  the  Ordinary  of  the  Company  of  Cooks  at  Newcastle- 
npon-lVne,  1575,1  find  the  following  clanse:  ''Andalsoe  that 
the  said  FeUoship  of  Cookes  shall  ywelie  of  theire  owne  cost 
and  charge  mainteigne  and  keep  the  bone-fires,  according  to 
the  anntient  eustome  of  the  saia  towne  on  the  Sand-hill;  that 
is  to  say,  one  bone-fire  on  the  Even  of  the  Feast  of  the  Nati* 
▼itie  of  St,  John  Baptist^  commonly  called  Midaomer  Eren, 
and  the  other  on  the  Even  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  the 
Apostle,  if  it  shall  please  the  maior  and  aldermen  of  the  said 
towne  for  the  time  being  to  have  the  same  bone-fires.**  In 
Dekker*s  Seaven  deadly  Sinnes  of  London,  1606,  speskiog  of 
Candle-light,  or  the  Noctnmall  Triumph,'*  he  says :  what 
expectation  was  there  of  his  coming  f  Setting  aside  the  ban- 
there  is  not  more  triumphing  on  Midsommer  Night.** 
In  Langley*s  Polydore  Tergil,  f.  103,  we  read :  "  Oar  Mid- 
somer  bonefyres  may  seme  to  have  comme  of  the  sacrifices  of 
Ceres,  Goddesse  of  C  ome,  that  men  did  solemnise  with  fyres, 
trusting  thereby  to  have  more  plenty  and  aboundance  of 
come.** 

They  still  prevail  also,  on  the  ssme  occasion,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Eo^and.*  Pennant's  Manuscript,  which  I  have  so 
often  mted,  informs  us  that  small  bonfires  are  made  on  the 
Eve  of  St.  John  Baptist,  at  Darowen,  in  Wales.  Hntehinson, 
in  his  History  of  Northumberiand,  ii.  15,  says  it  is  usual  to 
raise  fires  on  the  tops  of  high  hills,  and  in  the  villages,  and 
sport  and  dance  aroand  them.  On  Whiteborou^h  (a  large 
tumulus  with  a  fosse  round  it),  on  St.  Stephen's  Down,  near 
Lannceston,  in  Cornwall,  as  I  learnt  at  that  place  in  October 
1790,  there  was  formerly  a  great  bonfire  on  Midsummer  Eve: 
a  large  summer  pole  was  fixed  in  the  centra  round  which  the 
fuel  was  heaped  up.  It  had  a  large  bush  on  the  top  of  it.*^ 
Round  this  were  parties  of  wresders  contending  for  small 
prices.  An  honest  countryman  informed  me,  who  had  often 

>  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumberland,  i.  177,  speaking  of  the 

parish  of  Curawhitton,  says :  "  They  hold  the  Nvake  on  the  Sve  of  St. 
John,  with  lighting  fires,  dancing,  &c.    The  old  JhH-teing.'* 

•  The  boundary  of  each  tin-mine  in  Cornwall  is  marked  by  a  long  pole, 
with  a  bush  at  the  t)p  of  it.  These  on  St.  John's  Day  are  crowned  wiiU 
aowen. 
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been  present  at  these  mcrrimentSy  that  at  one  of  them  an  eyil 
spirit  had  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  since  which 
none  could  wrestle,  even  in  jest,  without  receiving  hurt ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  wrestling  was,  in  a  great  ineasttre« 
laid  aside.  The  rustics  hereakK)ut  believe  that  giants  are  buried 
in  these  tumuli,  and  nothing  would  tempt  them  to  be  so  sacri- 
legious as  to  disturb  their  bones.  [The  custom  of  lighting 
firee  on  Midsummer  Eve  is  stiU  observed  in  many  parts  or 
Cornmll.  On  these  occasions,  the  fishermen  and  others 
dance  about  them,  and  sing  appropriate  songs.  The  following 
has  been  sung  for  a  long  series  of  years  at  Penzance  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  is  taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  a 
leader  of  a  west  country  choir,  as  communicated  by  Mr. 
Sandys  to  Dixon's  Ancient  Poems,  p.  189 : 

"  The  bonny  month  of  June  is  crowned 
Wiiii  the  sweet  scarlet  rose ; 
The  groves  and  meadows  all  around 
'With  lovely  pleasure  flows. 

As  I  walked  out  to  yonder  ^een, 
One  eveuiag  so  fair, 

All  where  the  fast  maids  may  be  teen 
Pla^g  at  the  bonfire. 

M 

*•  Hail !  lovely  nymphs,  be  not  too  coy, 
But  freely  yield  your  charms ; 
Let  love  inspire  with  mirth  and  joy, 
la  Cnpid'a  lovely  anna. 

••  Bright  Luna  spreads  its  light  around^ 
The  gallants  for  to  cheer, 
At  they  lay  sporting  on  the 'ground, 
At  the  fur  June  bonfire. 

*'  All  on  the  pleasant  dewy  mead, 
They  ahnred  eaeh  other's  charmi. 
Till  PhoBbua'  beame  began  to  spread, 
And  coming  day  alarms. 

**  Whilst  larks  and  linnets  sing  so  sweet. 
To  cheer  each  lovely  swain. 
Let  each  prove  true  unto  their  love^ 
And  so  fiureweil  the  phdn/'] 

HutchiDBon,  in  his  History  of  Northumberland,  mentions 
another  custom  used  on  this  day ;  it  is,    to  dress  out  stoolf 
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with  a  cusliioii  of  flowers.  A  layer  of  day  is  placed  on  the 
stool,  and  therein  is  stuck*  with  great  regularity,  an  arrange- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  flowers,  su  close  aa  to  form  a  beaulifal 
cushion.    These  are  exhibited  at  the  doors  of  honses  in  the  | 
Tillages,  and  at  the  ends  of  streets  and  cross  lanes  of  larger  | 
towns"  (this  custom  is  very  prevalent  in  the  city  of  Durham), 

where  the  attendants  beg  money  from  passengers,  to  enable  | 
them  to  have  an  evening  feast  and  dancing.''    He  adds: 

This  custom  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Ludi  Compitalii 
of  the  Romans;  this  appdlation  was  taken  from  the  compitA. 
or  cross  lanes,  where  they  were  instituted  and  celehrated  b} 
the  multitude  assembled  before  the  building  of  Rome.  Serviu& 
ToUius  revived  this  festival  after  it  had  been  neglected  fr*. 
many  years.  It  was  the  feast  of  the  lares,  or  household  gods,  i 
who  presided  as  well  over  houses  as  streets.    This  mode  of 
adorning  the  seat  or  couch  of  the  lares  was  beautiful,  and  the  ' 
idea  of  reposing  them  on  aromatic  flowers  and  beds  of  roses  I 
was  excellent.   We  are  not  told  there  was  any  custom  among 
the  Romans  of  strangers  or  passengers  ofienng  gifts.  Our 
modem  usage  of  all  these  old  customs  terminates  in  seeking 
to  esin  money  for  a  merry  night."  i 

Dr.  Flott,  in  his  History  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  349,  mentions  ' 
a  custom  at  Bnrford  in  that  connty  (yet  within  memory),  of 
making  a  dragon  yearly,  and  carrymg  it  np  and  down  the 
town  in  great  jollity,  on  BAidsummer  Eve ;  to  which,  he  says, 
not  knowing  for  what  reason,  they  added  a  giant.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  find  Dr.  Plott  attributing  the  cause  of  this  general 
custom  to  a  particular  event.  In  lus  Oxfordshire,  f .  203,  he 
tells  us  that,  about  the  year  750,  a  battle  was  fought  near 
Burford,  perhaps  on  the  place  still  called  Battle-Edge,  west 
of  the  town  towards  Upton,  between  Cuthred  ot  Cuthbert,  a 
tributary  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Ethelbald,  king  of 
Mercia,  whose  insupportable  exactions  the  former  king  not 
being  able  to  endure,  ne  came  into  Uie  field  against  Ethelbald, 
met,  and  overthrew  him  ther^  winning  his  banner,  whereon 
was  depicted  a  golden  dragon :  in  remembrance  of  which 
victory  he  supposes  the  custom  was,  in  all  likelihood,  first  in* 
stituted.  So  far  from^  being  confined  to  Burford,  we  find  our 
dragon  flying  on  thb  occasion  in  Germany  .:  thus  Aubai^ns, 
p.  270 :  Ignus  fit,  cni  orlncuU  quidam  lignei  perforate  im- 
ponnntnr,  qui  quuiA  inflammantnr,  fiexilibus  viigis  prsefizi. 
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arte  et  vi  in  aerem  supra  Moganum  amncni  excutiuntur:  Dra- 
conem  igneum  volaic  ])utant,  qui  prius  iioii  viderunt." 

The  dragon  is  one  of  those  shapes  which  fear  has  created 
to  itself.  They  who  gave  it  life,  have,  it  seems,  furnished  it  also 
"with  the  feelings  of  animated  nature ;  hut  our  modern  philo- 
sophers are  wiser  than  to  attribute  any  noxious  qualities  in 
water  to  dra^ron's  sperm.  Gibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  ed.  1/88,  vi.  speaking  of  the  times  of 
the  British  Arthur,  tells  us  that  '*  Pilgrimage  and  the  holy 
wars  introduced  into  Europe  the  specious  miracles  of  Arabian 
magic  ;  fairies  and  giants, dragons,  &c.  were  blended  with 
the  more  simple  fictions  of  the  west.** 

It  appears  from  the  Husbandman's  Practice,  or  Prognostica- 
tion lor  ever,  lf)64,  p.  105,  that  a  kind  of  fiery  meteors  in  the 
air  were  called  burning  dragons.    In  a  curious  book,  entitled 
a  Wonderful  History  of  all  the  Storms,  Hurricanes,  Earth- 
quakes, 1701,  p.  66,  is  the  following  account  of  "  Fiery  Dra- 
gons and  Fiory  Drakes  appearing  in  the  air,  and  the  cause  of 
them.    Tliese  happen  when  the  vapours  of  a  dry  and  fiery 
nature  are  gathered  in  a  heap  in  the  air,  which,  ascending  to 
the  region  of  cold,  are  forcibly  heat  back  with  a  violence,  and 
by  a  vehement  agitation  kindled  into  a  flame  ;  then  the  highest 
part  which  was  ascending,  being  more  subtile  and  thin,  ap- 
peareth  as  a  dragon's  neck  smoaking;  for  that  it  was  lately 
bowed  in  the  repulse,  or  made  crooked,  to  represent  the  dra- 
gon's belly ;   the  last  part,  by  the  same  repulse,  turned 
upwards,  maketh  the  tail,  appearing  smaller,  for  that  it  is 
both  further  off,  and  also  the  cloud  bindeth  it,  and  so  with 
impetuous  motion  it  flies  terribly  in  the  air,  and  sometimes 
turneth  to  and  fro,  and  where  it  meeteth  with  a  cold  cloud  it 
beateth  it  back,  to  the  great  terror  of  them  that  behold  it. 
Some  call  it  a  fire-drake,  others  have  fancied  it  is  the  devil, 
and  in  popish  times  of  ignorance,  various  superstitious  dis- 
courses have  gone  about  it."   In  a  rare  work  by  Thomas  Hill, 
entitled  a  Contemplation  of  Mysteries,  printed  about  1590, 
is  a  chapter  "  Of  the  Flying  Drrrgoti  in  the  Ayre^  what  the 
same  is"  (with  a  neat  wooden  print  of  it).    Here  he  tells 
us  :  *•  The  flying  dragon  is  when  a  fume  kindled  appeereth 
bended,  and  is  in  the  middle  wrythed  like  the  belly  of  a 
dragon  :  but  in  the  fore  part  for  the  narrownesse,  it  repre- 
senteth  the  %ure  of  the  neck,  from  wheuce  the  sparkes  ace 
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breathed  or  forced  forth  with  the  same  breathing."  He 
coDcladee  hia  wretched  attempt  to  explain  it,  with  attributing 
his  phenomenon  to  the  **  jpollicie  of  devils  and  inchantments 
of  the  wicked."  Asserting  that  *'in  the  yere  1532,  in 
manye  ooantries  were  dragons  crowned  seene  flying  by  flocks 
or  companies  in  the  ayre,  having  swines  snowtes ;  anci  some- 
times  were  there  scene  foore  hundred  flying  togither  in  a 
companies* 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1793»Ti.  467,  parish 
of  New-Machar,  Presbjrtery  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  we  read : 

In  the  end  of  November  and  beginning  of  December  last 
(1792)5  many  of  the  country  people  observed  very  uncommon 
phenomena  in  the  air  (which  they  call  dragons)  of  a  red  fiery 
colour,  appearing  in  the  north,  and  flying  rapidly  towards  the 
east,  from  which  they  oondnded,  and  their  conjectures  were  right, 
a  course  of  loud  winds  and  boisterous  weather  would  follow/' 
In  the  same  work,  ziii.  99,  parish  of  Strathmartin,  county  of 
Forfar,  we  read :  In  the  north  end  of  the  pariah  is  a  large 
stone,  called  Martin's  Stone.  Tradition  says  that,  at  the 
place  where  the  atone  is  erected,  a  dragon,  which  had  devoured 
hine  maidens  (who  had  gone  out  on  a  Sunday  evenings  one  after 
another,  to  fetch  spring-water  to  their  father),  was  killed  by  a 
person  called  Martin,  and  that  hence  it  was  called  Martin's 
Stone.''  Borlase  tells  us,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p. 
IB7,  that  in  most  parts  of  Wales,  and  throughout  all  Scotland, 
and  in  Cornwall,  we  find  it  a  common  opinion  of  the  vulgar, 
that  about  Midsummer  Eve  (tho'  in  the  time  they  do  not  all 
agree),  it  is  usual  £oT  Makes  to  meet  in  companies,  and  that  by 
joyning  heads  together  and  hissing,  a  kind  of  bubble  is  formed, 
which  the  rest,  by  continual  hissing,  blows  on  till  it  passes 
quite  through  the  body,  and  then  it  immediately  hardens,  and 
resembles  a  glass-ring,  which,  whoever  finds  (as  some  old 
women  and  children  are  persuaded)  shall  prosper  in  all  his 
undertakings.  The  rings  thus  generated  are  calFd  Gleinau 
Nadroeth;  in  English,  Snake-etonee**  In  the  printed  Ac- 
counts of  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
(Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and  Expenses  of  Ancient  Times 
in  England,  1797,  p.  3,)  under  the  year  1491,  are  the  follow- 
ing items :  Item,  Received  of  the  Churchwardens  of  St. 
Sepulcre's  iot  the  J>raffon,  2s,  8d,  Item,  Paid  for  dressing 
of  the*  Dragon  and  for  packthread,  **s.**d.  Ibid.  p.  4,  under 
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1.502:  Item,  to  Michell  Wosebyche  for  making  of  vilj.  Bra- 
(jons,  {]s.  hV/.  In  Kin2:'8  Vale  T^oyal  of  England,  p.  208,  we 
learn  that  Henry  Hardware,  Esq.,  mayor  of  Chester  in  1599, 
**  for  his  time,  altered  many  nntient  customs,  as  the  shooting 
for  the  sheriff 's  breakfast ;  ihr  (joiiig  of  the  C  iff  nf  sat  Midsommery 
ike.  and  would  not  suffer  any  playes,  hear-haits,  or  bull-bait.*' 
Ormerod,  in  his  History  of  Cheshire,  i.  210,  says:  **  107/, 
June  7.  The  antient  Midsummer  shows  ordend  to  be  abo- 
lished at  Chester  from  that  time  forward."  Puttcnham,  in 
his  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  1589,  p.  128,  speaks  of  ^'Midsom- 
mer  pageants  in  London^  where,  to  make  the  people  wonder, 
are  set  forth  great  and  uglie  gyants,  marching  as  if  they  were 
alive,  and  armed  at  all  points,^  but  within  (hey  are  stufi'ed  full 
of  browne  paper  and  tow,  which  the  shrewd  boyes,  underpeep- 
ing,  do  guilefully  discover,  and  turne  to  a  greate  derision." 
In  Smitli*8  Latin  poem,  De  Urbis  Londiui  luceudio,  1667» 
the  carrying  about  of  pageants  once  a  year  ia  confinned : 

Guildhall. 

**  Te  jam  fata  vocant,  subHmis,  curia,  moles; 

Purpilreus  prxtor  qua  sua  jura  debit. 
Qaik  tolitus  toties  lantis  aoctimbere  means, 

Annua  cum  renovat  pegmata  celsa  dies ; 
Qua  senior  populus  venit,  populique  senatos. 

Donee  erant  istis  prospera  fata  locis." 

And  in  MaratonU  play,  called  the  Dntch  ConrteaaD,  we  read : 
Yet  aJl  will  scarce  mske  me  so  high  aa  one  of  the  gyanft 
9iUt9  tibAt  BUdks  before  my  Lord  Muor'a  pageants."  This 
eircamstance  may  perhaps  explain  the  origin  of  the  enormous 
figures  still  preserved  in  GnildbaU.  From  the  New  View  of 
London,  ii.  607,  it  should  appear  that  the  statues  of  Gog  and 
Magog  were  renewed  in  that  edifice  in  1706.  The  older 
fiffures,  however^  are  noticed  by  Bishop  HaU,  in  his  Satirea, 
who,  speaking  of  an  angry  poet,  says  he — 

"  makes  such  faces  that  mee  seemes  X  see 
Some  foul  Megaera  in  the  tragedie 
Threat'ning  her  twined  makes  at  Tantales  ghost ; 
Or  the  grim  visage  of  some  frowning  post» 
The  crab-tree  porter  of  the  Guild  Hall  gaUif 
While  he  his  frightfuU  beetle  eUvstes." 

I  Completely ;  in  every  particalir.  See  an  accotmt  of  the  phrase  in 
Ilalliwett's  Dietionary  of  Archaisms*  p.  103. 
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Stow  mentions  the  older  figures  as  representations  of  a 
Briton  and  a  Saxon.  See  Pennant's  London,  1793,  p.  37-4. 
See  also  Malcolm's  Londinium  Redivivum,  iii.  525  ;  and 
the  Picture  of  London,  1804,  p.  131.  The  giants  are  thus 
noticed  in  the  Latin  pcem^  Loudini  <^uod  reli^uum,  1667 » 
p.  7  : 

**  Hand  procid,  ezedrit  olim  praetoria  pinnis 

Sorgebant  pario  marmore  fulsit  opus. 
Alta  duo  .TJnei  scrvabant  atria /ra/re.v, 

Fraetextaque  frequeus  splenduit  aula  toga. 
Hie  populo  Augustus  reddebat  jura  senatuSy 

£t  sua  praetori  sella  curulis  erat. 
Sed  neqae  Vulcaiuiiii  juris  imnntiA  cepit, 

Tata  sateUitio  neefiiH  aida  sno. 
Vidit,  et  exurgas,  dixit,  speciosior  aula 

Atque  frequens  solita  curia  lite  strepat." 

Bragg  says,  in  his  Observer,  Dec.  25,  1706,  "  I  was  hemmed 
m,  like  a  wrestler  in  Moorfields ;  the  cits  begged  the  colours 
taken  at  Ramilies,  to  put  up  in  Guildhall.  When  I  entered 
the  Hall,  I  protest,  Master,  I  never  saw  so  much  joy  in  the 
countenances  of  the  people  in  my  life,  as  in  the  cits  on  this 
occasion ;  nay,  the  very  giants  stared  at  the  colours  with  all 
the  eyes  they  had,  and  smiled  as  well  as  they  could.'* 

In  Grosley's  Tour  to  London,  translated  by  Nugent,  1772, 
ii.  88,  we  find  the  following  passage  :  **  The  English  have,  in 
general,  rambling  tastes  for  the  several  objects  of  the  polite 
arts,  which  does  not  even  exclude  the  Gothic  :  it  stiU  prevails, 
not  only  in  ornaments  of  fancy,  but  even  in  some  modern 
buildings.  To  this  taste  they  are  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  two  giants  in  Guildhall.  These  giants,  in  com- 
parison of  which  the  Jacquemard  of  St.  Paul's  at  Paris  is  a 
bauble,  seem  placed  there  for  no  other  end  but  to  frighten 
children  :  the  better  to  answer  this  purpose,  care  has  fre- 
quently been  taken  to  renew  the  daubing  on  their  faces  and 
arms.  There  might  be  some  reason  for  retaining  those  mon- 
strous figures  if  they  were  of  great  antiquity,  or  if,  like  the 
stone  which  served  as  the  first  throne  to  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, and  is  carefully  preserved  at  Westminster,  the  people 
looked  upon  them  as  the  palladium  of  the  nation ;  but  they 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them^  and  they  only  raise,  at  firs^ 
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view,  a  surprise  in  foreigners,  who  must  consider  them  as  a 
production  in  which  both  Danish  and  Saxon  barbarism  are 
nappily  combined."  In  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  St. 
Andrew  Hubbard  parish,  in  the  city  of  London,  a.d.  1533  to 
1535,  we  have:  **  Receyvyd  for  the  Jeyantt  xix.d,  Receyvyd 
for  the  Jeyantt  ij.?.  viijc^./'  perhaps  alluding  to  some  parochial 
Midsummer  pageant. 

If  the  following  Scottish  custom,  long  ago  forgotten  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  Midsummer  Eve 
festivities,  I  know  not  in  what  class  to  rank  it.  "Warton,  in 
his  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  310,  speaking  of  Sir  David 
Lyndesay,  a  Scottish  poet,  under  James  the  Fifth,  tells  us : 
**  Among  ancient  peculiar  customs  now  lost,  he  mentions  a 
superstitious  idol  annually  carried  about  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh : 

"  Of  Edinburgh  the  great  idolatrie, 

And  manifest  abominatioun ! 
On  thare  feist-day,  all  creature  may  see, 

Thay  heir  ane  aid  stok-image  throw  the  touitf 
With  talbroae,  trumpet,  shalme,  and  clarioun, 

Qnbilk  has  bene  ndt  mony  one  yeir  bigone, 
Witili  piieatis  and  freris,  into  processioun,  " 

SidylM  as  Bal  was  boroe  through  Babilon.'' 

He  also  speaks  of  the  people  flocking  to  be  cured  of  various 
intirmities,  to  the  auld  rifde,  or  cross  of  Korrail.'*  Warton 
explains  "  aid  stok-image"  to  mean  an  old  image  made  of  a 
stock  of  wood  :  as  he  does  "  talbrone"  by  tabor.  The  above 
passage  is  from  Sir  David  Lyndesay's  Monarchic. 

On  the  subject  of  giants,  it  may  be  curious  to  add,  that 
Dr.  Milner,  in  his  History  of  Winchester,  1798,  p.  8,  speak- 
ing of  the  gigantic  statue  that  inclosed  a  number  of  human 
victims,  among  the  Gauls,  gives  us  this  new  intelligence  con- 
cerning it :  "  In  different  places  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
channel,  were  we  are  assured  that  the  rites  in  question  pre- 
vailed, amongst  the  rest  at  Dunku'k  and  Douay,  it  has  been  an 
immemorial  custom,  on  a  certain  holiday  in  the  year,  to  build 
up  an  immense  figure  of  basket-work  and  canvas,  to  the 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  which,  when  properly  painted  and 
dressed,  represented  a  huge  giant,  which  also  contained  a  . 
number  of  living  men  within  it,  who  raised  the  same,  and 
caused  it  to  move  from  place  to  place.   The  popular  tradition 
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was,  that  this  figure  represented  a  certain  Pagftn  giant^  who 
used  to  devour  the  inlutbitants  of  these  places,  until  he  was 
killed  by  the  patron  saint  of  the  same.  Have  not  we  here  a 
plain  trace  of  the  horrid  sacrifices  of  Druidism  offered  up  to 
Saturn,  or  Moloch,  and  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  Chiistianity 
in  destroying  the  same?" 

In  a  most  rare  poem,  entitled  London^s  Artillery,  by  Richard 
Nicoolla,  1616,  p.  97,  is  preserved  the  following  description  of 
the  great  doings  anciently  used  in  the  streets  of  London  cm 
the  FigiUqfSt.  Peter  and  8i.  JohnBaptUt^  "  when,"  says 
our  author,  "  that  £unous  marching-watch,  consisting  of  two 
thousand,  beside  the  standing  watches,  were  maintained  in  this 
citie.  It  continued  from  temp.  Henrie  III.  to  the  3l8t  of 
Henry  YIII.,  when  it  was  laid  down  by  licence  from  the  king, 
and  revived  (for  that  year  only)  by  SirThomaa  Gresham,  Lord 
Mayor,  2  Edw.  VI/* 

*•  That  once  again e  they  seek  and  imitate 
Their  ancestors,  in  kindling,  those  faire  lights 
Which  did  iUuttnte  these  two  ftmons  nights. 
When  drums  and  trumpets  sounds,  which  do  delight 
A  cheareful  heart,  waking  the  drowxie  night, 
Did  fright  the  wandring  moone,  who  from  her  sphesrs 
Beholding  earth  beneath,  lookt  pale  with  feare, 
To  see  the  aire  appearing  all  on  flame, 
Kindled  hy  thy  bon-firei,  and  from  the  ssme 
A  thousand  sparkes  disportt  throngbont  the  tide, 
Which  like  to  wandring  stsires  aooatdid  flie; 
Whose  holesome  heate,  purging  the  aire,  consumes 
The  earthe's  unwholesome  vapors,  fogges,  and  fumes. 
Thewakefull  shepheard  by  his  flocke  in  field, 
"^th  wonder  at  that  time  fiim  off  bebdd 
The  wanton  shine  of  thy  tryumphant  ftm, 
Flaying  upon  the  tops  of  thy  tall  spiers : 
Thy  goodly  buildintrs,  that  till  then  did  hide 
Their  rich  array,  opened  their  windowes  wide. 
Where  kings,  great  peeres,  and  many  a  noble  dame, 
Whose  bright,  pearle-glittering  robes  did  mocke  the  flame 
Of  the  night's  burning  lights  did  sit  to  see 
How  every  senator,  in  his  degree, 
Adorn'd  with  shining  gold  and  pnrpic  weeds, 
And  stately  mounted  on  rich-trapped  steeds. 
Their  guard  attending,  through  the  streets  did  ride 
Before  their  lbot>bands,  graced  with  glittering  pride 
Of  rich-gnilt  srmes,  whose  glory  did  present 
A  sunshine  to  the  ^e,  as  if  it  ment» 
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Amongst  the  cresset  lights  shot  up  on  hie. 
To  chase  darke  night  for  ever  from  the  side : 

While  in  the  streets  tlie    ickelerb  to  and  fro, 
To  keepe  (Ipcotumi,  still  did  come  and  eo  ; 
Where  tables  set  were  plentifully  spread, 
And  at  each  duure  neig;iiijur  svith  neighbor  fed; 
Where  modest  mirth,  attendant  at  the  feast, 
With  plentye,  gave  content  to  every  goest ; 
Where  true  good  will  crown'd  cups  with  fruitfull  wine, 
And  neighbors  in  true  love  did  fast  combine  ; 
Where  the  lawes  picke  purse,  strife  'twixt  friend  and 
friend, 

By  reconcilement  happily  tooke  end. 

A  happy  time,  when  men  knew  how  to  use 

The  gifts  of  happy  peace,  yet  not  abuse 

Their  qtiict  rest  with  rust  of  ca'^o,  snfiUTe 
As  to  forget  all  discipline  of  warre." 

A  note  says :  "  King  Henrie  the  Eighth,  approving  this 
marching  watch,  as  an  auncient  commendable  custome  of  this 
cittie,  lest  it  should  decay  thro*  neglect  or  covetousnesse,  in 
the  first  yeare  of  his  reigne  came  privately  disguised  in  one 
of  his  guard's  coates  into  Cheape,  on  Midsommer  Even ;  and 
seeing  the  same  at  that  time  performed  to  his  content,  to 
countenance  it,  and  make  it  more  glorious  by  the  presence  of 
his  person,  came  after  on  St.  Peter's  Even,  with  Queen 
Katherine,  attended  by  a  noble  trame,  riding  in  royall  state  to 
the  King's  Heade  in  Cheape,  there  to  behold  the  same ;  and 
after,  anno  15  of  his  reigne,  Christernc,  Kin^  of  Denmarke, 
with  his  Queene,  being  then  in  Eng;land,  was  conducted 
through  the  cittie  to  tiie  King'ti-iieude,  in  Cheape,  there  to 
see  the  same." 

Douce's  MS.  notes  say,  **  It  appears  that  a  watch  was 
formerly  kept  in  the  city  of  London  on  Midsummer  Eve,  pro- 
bably to  prevent  any  disorders  that  might  be  committed  on 
the  above  occasion.  It  was  laid  down  in  the  20th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  See  HalTs  Chronicle  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
year.  The  Chronicles  of  Stow  and  Byddell  assign  the  sweating 
sickness  as  a  cause  for  discontinuino;  the  watch."  NiccoG 
says,  the  watches  on  Midsummer  and  St.  Peter's  Eve  were 
laid  down  by  licence  from  the  king,  "  for  that  the  cittie  had 
then  bin  charged  with  the  leavie  of  a  muster  of  15,000  men." 
We  read  in  ByddelPs  Chronicle,  under  the  year  1527  :  This 
yere  was  the  sweatinge  sicknesse«  for  the  which  cause  there 
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was  no  watche  at  Mydsommer/*  See  alio  Orafton's  Chronicle 
•  I29O9  in  aan.  1547»  when  the  watch  appears  to  have  been 
ept  both  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Eve  and  on  that  of  St. 
Peter. 

^  [It  was  again  prohibited  in  1539>  and  appears  to  have  been 
diseontinued  from  that  period  till  15479  when  it  was  revived 
under  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Gresham,  with  more  than 
nsnal  splendour.  Mr.  Gage  Rokewode  quotes  the  following 
entry  from  Ladv  Long's  household  book,  relating  to  this 
ceremony :  ''Paid  to  zzx.  men  for  weying  of  your  La ;  barneys 
on  Midsommer  eve  and  St.  Peter's  eve,  that  is  to  say  x.  «.  to 
my  Lord  Mayor  and  zx.  to  Sir  Roland  Hill.*'] 

Sir  John  Smythe*s  **  Instructions,  Observations,  and  Orders 
Militarie,"  1595,  p.  129,  say:  ''An  ensigne-bearer  in  the 
field,  csrrieng  his  ensigne  displayed,  ought  to  carrie  the  same 
uprighty  and  never,  neither  in  towne  nor  field,  nor  in  sport, 
nor  earnest,  to  fetche  flourishes  about  his  head  with  his 
ensigne-staff,  and  tafiata  of  his  ensigne,  as  ike  enngne-bearerM 

London  do  upon  Midsommer  Niffki/* 

"  In  Nottingham,"  says  an  old  authority  quoted  by  Deering, 
p.  123,  "by  an  antient  custom,  they  keep  yearly  a  general 
watch  every  Midsummer  Eve  at  night,  to  which  every  inha- 
bitant of  any  ability  sets  forth  a  man,  as  well  voluntaries  as 
those  who  are  charged  with  arms,  with  such  munition  as  they 
have;  some  pikes,  some  muskets,  calivers,  or  other  guns, 
some  partisans,  holberts,  and  such  as  have  armour  send  their 
servants  in  thdr  armour.  The  number  of  these  are  yearly 
almost  two  hundred,  who  at  sun-setting  meet  on  the  Row,  the 
most  open  part  <rf  the  town,  where  the  Mayor's  Serjeant  at 
Mace  gives  them  an  oath,  the  tenor  whereof  followeth,  in 
these  words:  'They  shall  well  and  truly  keep  this  town  till 
to-morrow  at  the  sun-rising ;  you  shall  come  into  no  house 
without  license  or  cause  reasonable.  Of  all  manner  of  casu- 
alties, of  fire,  of  crying  of  children,  you  shall  due  warning 
make  to  the  parties,  as  the  case  shall  require.  Ton  shall  due 
search  make  of  all  manner  of  affrays,  bloudsheds,  outcrys,  and 
all  other  things  that  be  suspected,*  &c.  Which  done^  they 
all  march  in  orderly  array  through  the  prindpal  parts  of  the 
town,  and  then  they  are  sorted  into  several  companies,  *and 
designed  to  several  parts  of  the  town,  where  they  are  to  keep 
the  watch  until  the  sun  ^mias  them  in  the  morning.  In 
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this  business  the  fashion  is  for  every  watchman  to  wear  a 
garland,  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  crown  imperial,  bedeck'd 
with  flowers  of  various  kinds,  some  natural,  some  artificial, 
bought  and  kept  for  that  purpose,  as  also  ribbans,  jewels,  and, 
for  the  better  garnishing  whereof,  the  townsmen  use  the  day 
before  to  ransack  the  gardens  of  all  the  gentlemen  within  six 
or  seven  miles  about  Nottingham,  besides  what  the  town  itself 
affords  them,  their  greatest  ambition  being  to  outdo  one  an- 
other in  the  braverv  of  their  irarlands.  This  custom  is  now 
quite  left  off.  Jt  used  to  be  kept  in  this  town  even  so  lately 
as  the  reign  of  King  Charles  1." 

Plays  appear  to  have  been  acted  publicly  about  this  time. 
We  read  in  King's  Vale  Royal,  p.  8S,  that  in  1575,  "  Sir  John 
Savage,  maior,  caused  the  Popish  Plays  of  Chester  to  be 
played  tlie  Sunday,  Munday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  after 
Mid-sommer  Day,  in  contempt  of  an  Inhibition,  and  the 
Primat's  Letters  froniYork,  and  from  theEarl  of  Huntingdon." 
In  the  same  work,  p.  199,  it  is  said  :  "  Anno  1563,  upon  the 
Sunday  after  Midsummer  Day,  the  History  of  Eneas  and 
Queen  Dido  was  play'd  in  the  Roods  Eye;  and  were  set  out 
by  one  Willliam  Croston,  gent,  and  one  Mr.  Man,  on  which 
triumph  there  was  made  two  forts  and  shipping  on  the  water, 
besides  many  horsemen,  well  armed  and  appointed.'* 

In  Lyte's  Translation  of  Dodoen's  Herball,  15/8,  p.  39,  we 
read  :  Orpyne.  The  people  of  the  countrey  delight  much 
to  set  it  in  pots  and  shelles  on  Midsummer  Even,  or  upon 
timber,  slattes,  or  trenchers,  daubed  with  clay,  and  so  to  set 
or  hang  it  up  in  their  houses,  where  as  it  remayneth  greene  a 
long  season  and  groweth,  if  it  be  sometimes  oversprinckled 
"with  water.  It  fioureth  most  commonly  in  Au;2;ust.'*  The 
common  name  for  orpine  plants  was  that  of  Mu/sim?ner  Men, 
In  one  of  the  Tracts  printed  about  1800  at  the  Cheap 
Repository,  was  one  entitled  Tawney  Rachel,  or  the  Fortune- 
Teller,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Hannah  More.  Among 
many  other  superstitious  practices  of  poor  Sally  Evans,  one 
of  the  iieroines  of  the  piece,  we  learn  that  *'  she  would  never 
go  to  bed  on  Midaummer  Eve  without  sticking  up  in  her 
room  the  well-known  plant  called  Midsummer  Men,  as  the 
beading  of  the  leaves  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  would  never 
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fail  to  tell  her  whether  her  lover  vas  true  or  finlse."  Spenser 
iiius  mentions  orpine : 

**  Cool  violetSf  and  orpine  growing  stiU." 

It  is  thus  elegantly  alluded  to  in  the  CoLUii^e  Girl,  a 
^oem  **  written  on  Mid^uuuner  Eve,  1/86 

**  The  rustic  maid  invokes  her  swain, 
And  hails,  to  pensive  damt»elji  dear, 
Ihis  Eve,  though  direst  of  the  year. 
Oft  on  the  thrib  she  casts  her  eye, 
That  spoke  her  true-love's  secret  sigh ; 
Or  else,  alas !  too  plainly  told 
Her  true-love's  faithless  heart  was  cold." 

•  On  the  22d  of  January,  1801,  a  small  gold  ring,  weighing 
eleven  pennyweights  seventeen  grains  and  a  half,  was  exhi- 
bited to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  hy  John  Topham,  Esq. 
It  had  been  found  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  of  Wakefield,  in  a 
ploughed  field  near  Cawood,  in  Yorkshire,  and  had  for  a 
device  two  orpine  plants  joined  by  a  true-love  knot,  with  this 
motto  above  :  **  Ma  fiance  velt ;"  i.  e.  My  sweetheart  wills,  or 
is  desirous.  The  stalks  of  the  plants  were  bent  to  each  other, 
in  token  that  the  parties  represented  by  them  were  to  come 
together  in  marriage.  The  motto  under  the  ring  was,  "  Joye 
I'amour  feu."  From  the  form  of  the  letters  it  appeared  to 
have  been  a  ring  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  orpine  plant  also  occurs  among  the  following  love 
divinations  on  Midsummer  Eve,  preserved  in  the  Connoisseur, 
No.  o6: — "I  and  my  two  sisters  tried  the  dumb-cake  toge- 
ther :  you  must  know,  two  must  make  it,  two  bake  it,  two 
break  it,  and  the  third  put  it  under  each  of  their  pillows  (but 
you  must  not  speak  a  word  all  the  time),  and  then  you  will 
dream  of  the  man  you  are  to  have.  This  we  did :  and  to  be 
sure  I  did  nothing  all  night  but  dream  of  Mr.  Blossom.  The 
same  night,  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  sowed  hemp-seed  iu 
our  back  yard,  and  said  to  myself,  *  Hemp-seed  I  sow,  Hemp- 
seed  I  hoe,  and  he  that  is  my  true-love  come  after  me  and 
mow/    Will  you  believe  me  I!    I  looked  back,  and  saw  him 

'  [Mr.  Soane,  in  his  New  Curiosities  of  Literature,  i.  210,  quotes  an  old 
work  for  this  curious  custom.] 
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bebind  me,  as  plain  as  eyes  could  see  him*   After  that;  I  took 

a  clean  shift  and  wetted  it,  and  timied  it  wrong-side  out,  and 
hung  it  to  the  fire  upon  the  back  of  a  chair  j  and  very  likely 
my  sweetheart  would  have  come  and  turned  it  right  again 
(for  I  heard  his  step),  but  I  was  frightened,  and  could  not 
help  speaking,  which  broke  the  charm.  I  likewise  stuck  up 
two  Midsummer  Men,  one  for  myself,  and  one  for  him.  Now 
if  hi8  liad  died  away,  we  should  m  ver  have  come  together,  but 
I  assure  ynu  his  bluwed  and  turned  to  mine.  Our  maid  IJetty 
tells  me,  thiit  if  I  go  backwards,  without  speaking  a  word, 
into  the  garden,  upon  Midsummer  Eve,  and  gather  a  rose, 
and  keep  it  in  a  clean  slieet  of  paper,  without  looking  at  it 
till  Christmas  Day,  it  will  be  as  fresh  as  in  June  ;  and  if  I 
then  stick  it  in  my  bosom,  be  that  is  to  be  my  husband  will 
come  and  take  it  out." 

The  same  number  of  the  Connoisseur  fixes  the  time  for 
watching  in  the  church  porch  on  Midsummer  Eve  ;  "  I  am  sure 
my  own  sister  Hetty,  who  died  just  before  Christmas,  stood 
in  the  church  porch  last  Midsummer  Eve,  to  see  all  that  were 
to  die  that  year  in  our  parish  ;  and  she  saw  her  own  appa- 
rition." This  superstition  was  more  generally  practised,  and, 
I  believe,  is  still  retained  in  many  parts  on  the  Eve  of  St. 
Mark.  (Seep.  193.)  Cleland,  however,  in  his  Institution 
of  a  young  Nobleman,"  has  a  chapter  entitled  "ARemedie 
against  Love,"  in  which  lie  thus  exclaims  :  "  Beware  likewise 
of  these  fearful  superstitions,  as  to  watch  vpon  St,  Johns 
evening,  and  the  first  Tuesdaye  in  the  month  of  Marche,  to 
conjure  the  moon,  to  lie  upon  your  backe  having  your  ears 
stopped  with  laurel  leaves,  and  to  fall  asleepe,  not  thinking 
of  God,  and  such  like  follies,  all  forged  by  the  infernal 
Cyclops  and  Plutoe's  servants." 

Grose  tells  us  that  any  person  fasting  on  Midsummer  Eve, 
and  sitting  in  the  church  porch,  will  at  midnight  see  the 
spirits  of  the  persons  of  that  parish  who  will  die  that  year, 
come  and  knock  at  the  church  door,  in  the  order  and  succes- 
sion in  which  thev  will  die.  One  of  these  watchers,  tliere 
being  several  in  company,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  so  that  he 
couUl  not  be  waked.  Whilst  in  this  state,  his  ghost,  or  spirit, 
w  as  seen  by  the  rest  of  his  companions  knocking  at  the  church 
door.  (See  Pandemonium,  by  R.  B.)  Aubrey,  in  his  Remains 
of  Geutilisme,  mentions  this  custom  on  Midsummer  Eve 
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nearly  in  the  same  words  intb  Oroae.  It  ia  also  noticed  in 
the  poem  of  the  Cottage  Girl,  already  quoted: 

"  Now,  to  relieve  her  growing  fear. 
That  feels  the  haunted  moment  near 
\^ben  ghosts  in  chains  the  choich-yard  walk, 
She  tries  to  steal  the  time  by  talk. 
But  hark !  the  chaieh-dock  swings  around. 
With  a  (lead  pause,  each  sullen  sound, 
And  tells  the  midnight  hour  is  come, 
That  wraps  the  groves  in  spectred  gloom !" 

On  the  subject  of  gathering  t)ie  rose  on  Midsnrnmer  Ere, 
we  haye  also  the  following  lines : 

"  The  moss-rose  that,  at  fall  of  dew, 
(Ere  eve  its  duskier  curtain  drew,) 
Was  freshly  gather'd  from  its  stem, 
She  Tallies  as  the  ruby  gem ; 
And,  guarded  from  the  piercing  air. 
With  all  an  anxious  lover's  care, 
She  bids  it,  for  her  shepherd's  sake, 
Await  the  new-year's  frolic  wake — 
When,  faded,  in  its  alter'd  hue 
She  xeads— the  rostie  is  nntnie !  • 
But  if  it  leaves  the  crimson  paint. 
Her  Bidi:*ning  hopes  no  longer  faint. 
The  rose  upon  her  bosom  worn, 
She  meets  him  at  the  peep  of  morn ; 
And,  lo  I  her  lips  with  kisses  prest, 
He  plucks  it  from  her  panting  breast** 

.With  these,  on  the  sowing  of  hemp:^ 

'<  To  issue  from  beneath  the  thatdi, 
With  trembling  hand  she  lifts  the  latdi. 

And  steps,  as  creaks  the  feeble  door, 
With  cautious  feet,  the  threshold  o'er ; 
Lest,  stumbling  on  the  horse-shoe  dim, 
Dire  spells  unsinew  ev'ry  limb. 

Lol  shuddering  at  the  solemn  deed, 
She  scatters  round  the  magic  seed, 
And  thrice  repeats, '  The  seed  1  sow, 
My  true-love's  scythe  the  crop  shall  mow. 
Strait,  as  her  frame  firesh  honors  freeze, 
Her  tme-love  with  his  scythe  she  sees. 

>  The  sowing  of  hemp-seed,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  was  also  used 
cn  Allhallow  Even. 
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And  next,  she  seeks  the  yew-tree  shades 

Where  he  who  died  for  love  is  laid ; 
There  binds  upon  the  verdant  sod 
Bv  manv  a  moon-litrht  fairv  trod, 
The  cowslip  and  the  lily-wreath 
She  wove»  her  hawthorn  hedge  beneath : 
And  whispering,  *  Ah !  may  Colin  prove 
As  constant  as  thou  wast  to  love  !* 
Kisses,  with  pale  lip.  full  of  drriul, 
The  turf  that  hides  his  clay-cold  head ! 
At  length,  her  love-sick  projects  tried, 
She  gains  her  cot  the  lea  b<»ide ; 
And  on  her  pillow,  sinks  to  rest, 
With  dreams  of  constant  Colin  blest." 

Grose  ea; b  :  "  Any  unmarried  woman  fasting  o n  Midsummer 
Eye,  and  at  midnight  laying  a  clean  cloth,  with  bread,  cheese, 
and  ale,  and  sitting  down  as  if  going  to  eat,  the  street-door 
being  left  open,  the  person  whom  she  is  afterwards  to  marry 
will  come  into  the  room  and  drink  to  her  by  bowing ;  and 
after  filling  the  glass  will  leave  it  on  the  tahle,  and,  making 
another  bow,  retire." 

piother  Bunch  mentions  ''the  old  experiment  of  the  Mid- 
snmmer  shift.'*  It  is  thus :  *'  My  daughtm,  let  seven  of 
you  go  together  on  a  Midsummer's  Eve,  just  at  sun-set,  into 
a  silent  grove,  and  gather  every  one  of  you  a  spris  of  red 
sage,  and  return  into  a  private  room,  with  a  stool  in  the 
middle :  each  one  having  a  dean  shift  turned  wrong  side  out- 
wards, hanging  on  a  Une  across  the  room,  and  let  every  one 
lay  their  sprig  of  red  sage  in  a  dean  basin  of  rose-water  set 
on  the  stool;  which  done,  place  yourselves  in  a  row,  and 
continue  until  twelve  or  one  o'dock,  saying  nothing,  be  what 
it  will  you  see ;  for,  after  midnight,  each  one's  sweetheart  or 
husband  that  shall  be,  shall  take  each  maid's  sprig  out  of  the 
rose-water,  and  sprinkle  his  love's  shift ;  and  those  who  are 
BO  unfortunate  as  never  to  be  married,  their  sprigs  will  not 
be  moved,  but  in  lieu  of  thal^  sobs  and  sighs  will  be  heard. 
Thw  has  been  often  tried,  and  never  failed  of  its  effects." 
Another  edition  of  Mother  Bunch  says:  ''On  Midsummer 
Eve  three  or  four  of  you  must  dip  your  shifts  in  fair  water, 
then  turn  them  wrong  side  outwards,  and  hang  them  on  chairs 
before  the  fire,  and  lay  some  salt  in  another  chair,  and  speak 
not  a  word.   In  a  short  time  the  likeness  of  him  you  are  tc 
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marry  will  come  and  tarn  your  amocks,  and  drink  to  yon ; 
but,  if  there  be  any  of  yon  will  neyer  marry,  they  will 
hear  a  bell»  but  not  tbe  rest/*] 

Lupton»  in  bia  Notable  Thing8»  b.  i.  59,  tells  ua :  "  It  is 
certainly  and  constantly  affirm^  that  on  Midsummer  Eye 
there  is  found,  under  the  root  of  mugwort,  a  coal  which  aaves 
or  keeps  them  safe  from  the  plague,  carbuncle*  lightning,  the 
quartan  ague,  and  from  burning,  that  bear  Uie  same  about  ' 
them :  and  Mizaldus,  the  writer  hereof,  saith,  that  he  doth  i 
hear  that  it  is  to  be  found  the  same  day  under  the  root  of 
planiane,  which  I  know  to  be  of  truth,  for  J  have  found  them 
the  same  day  uoder  the  root  of  plantane,  which  is  espepially 
and  chiefly  to  be  found  at  noon.  In  Natural  and  Artificial 
Conclusions,  by  Thomas  Hill,  1650,  we  haTe:  **the  vertue  of 
a  rare  cole,  that  is  to  be  found  but  one  houre  in  the  day,  and 
ooe  day  in  the  yeare.  Diyerse  authors  affirm  concerning  the 
verity  and  vertue  of  this  cole ;  vis.  that  it  is  onely  to  be  found 
upon  Midsummer  Eve,  just  at  noon,  under  every  root  of  plantine 
and  of  mugwort ;  the  effects  whereof  are  wonderful ;  for  who- 
soever weareth  or  beareth  the  same  about  with  them,  shaU  be 
freed  from  the  plague,  fever,  ague,  and  sundry  other  diseases. 
And  one  author  especially  writeth,  and  oonstantly  averreth, 
that  he  never  knew  any  that  used  to  carry  of  this  marvellous 
eole  about  them,  who  ever  were,  to  his  knowledge,  »ick  of 
the  plague,  or  (indeed)  complained  of  an^  other  maladie/' 

*'The  last  summer,*'  says  Aubrey,  in  his  Miscellanies,  1696, 
p.  103,  **im  the  <%  of  Si.  John  Baptist,  [1694,]  1  acci- 
dentally was  walking  in  the  pasture  behind  Montague  house ; 
it  was  twelve  a  dock.  I  saw  there  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty  young  women,  most  of  them  well  habited,  on  their 
knees,  verybusie,  as  if  they  had  been  weeding.  I  could 
not  presenUy  learn  what  tbe  matter  was ;  at  last  a  young  man 
told  me  that  they  were  looking  for  a  coal  under  the  root  of  a 
plantain,  to  put  under  their  heads  that  night,  and  they  should 
dream  who  would  be  their  husbands.  It  was  to  be  found  that 
day  and  hour." 

The  following,  however,  in  part  an  explanation  of  this 
singular  search,  occurs  in  the  Practice  of  Paul  Barbette,  167o, 
p.  7  :  **  For  the  falling  sicknesse  some  ascribe  much  to  coals 
pulled  out  (on  St.  John  Baptist's  Eve)  from  under  the  roots 
of  mugwort ;  but  those  authors  are  deceived,  for  they  are  not 
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^  codXs,  but  old  acid  roots,  consisting  of  much  Yolatile  aalt,  and 
,  are  almost  always  to  be  found  under  mugwort :  so  that  it  is 
only  a  certain  superstition  that  those  old  dead  roots  ought  to» 
;  be  pulled  up  on  the  eye  of  St.  John  Baptist,  about  twelve  at 

,  night y 

,  The  Status  Scholse  Etonesis,  a.d.  1560,  (MS.  Addit. 
Brit.  Mus.  4843,)  says,  In  hac  VigiUa  moris  erat  (quamdiu 
stetit)  pueris,  ornare  lectos  Yariis  rerum  yariarum  picturis,  et 
oarmina  de  vita  rebusque  gestis  Joannis  Baptistse  et  praecur- 
soria  componere :  et  pulchre  exscripta  affigere  Chnopodiis  lec- 
toram,  eruditis  legenda.*'  And  again, — Menae  Junii,  in 
Festo  Natalis  D.  Johannis  post  matutinas  preoes,  dum  con- 
suetudo  floruit  accedebant  omnes  scholastici  ad  rogum  extruc- 
tum  in  orientali  regione  temj^li,  abi  reverenter  a  sympho- 
niacis  cantatis  tribus  Antiphonis,  et  pueris  in  ordine  stantibus 
venitur  ad  merendam.*' 

In  Torreblanca's  Dsemonologia,  p.  150,  I  find  the  foUowing 
superstition  mentioned  on  the  night  of  St.  John,  or  of  St. 
Paul :  **  NoBtri  soeculi  puellse  in  nocte  S.  Joannis  vel  S.  Panli 
ad  fenestras  spectantes,  primas  praetereuntium  Yoces  captant,  ut 
cui  nubant  coujectant.     Our  author  is  a  Spaniard. 

Scott,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  p.  144,  teUs  us : 
Against  witches  hang  boughs  (hallowed  on  Midsummer  Day) 
at  the  stall  door  where  the  cattle  stand.'* 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Triumph  of  Rome,  p.  58,  says,  that 
St.  John  is  implored  for  a  benediction  on  wine  upon  his 
day." 

.  A  -singular  custom  at  Oxford,  on  the  day  of  St.  John, 
Baptist,  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  no.tice  of  it,  her^ 
copied,  is  from  the  Life  of  IKshop  Home,  by  the  Rer.  WiQiam 
Jones,  (Works,  vol.  xii.  p.  13 1 .)— A  letter  of  July  the  25th, 
1 755,  informed  me  that  Mr.  Home^  according  to  an  established 
custom  at  Magdalen  College,  in  Oxford,  had  begun  to  preach 
before  die  Uoiversity,  on  the  day  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist, 
For  the  preaching  of  this  annual  sermon,  a  permanent  pulpit  of 
stone  is  inserted  into  a  comer  of  the  first  quadrangle ;  and  so 
long  as  the  stone  pulpit  was  in  use,  {of  which  I  have  been  a 
mtne98i)  the  quadrangle  was  furnished  round  the  sides  with  a 
large  fence  of  green  boughs,  that  the  preaching  might  more 
nearly  resemUe  that  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  a. pleasant  aight  it  WfM :.  but  for  inany  years  the  cnstoqi 
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has  oeen  disoontinued,  and  the  assembly  have  thought  it  safer 
to  take  shelter  under  the  roof  of  the  chapel/' 

[A  chap-book  in  my  possession  gives  the  following  method 

to  know  vhat  trade  your  husband  will  be  :  On  Midsumioer 
Eve  take  a  Binall  lump  of  lead  (pewter  is  best),  put  it  in  your 
left  stocking  on  goin^;  to  bed»  and  place  it  under  your  pillow ; 
the  next  day  being  Midsummer  Day,  take  a  pail  of  water,  and 
place  it  80  as  the  sun  shines  exactly  on  it,  and  as  the  clock  is 
striking  twelve,  pour  In  your  lead  or  pewter  melted  and  boil- 
ing hot;  as  soon  as  it  is  cold  and  settled,  take  it  out,  and  yoa 
will  find  among  the  emblems  of  his  trade,  a  shin  is  a  sailor, 
tools  a  workman,  trees  a  gardener,  a  ring  a  surersmith  or 
jeweller,  a  book  a  parson  or  learned  man,  and  so  on."] 

Lupton,  in  his  Book  of  Notable  Things,  ed.  IfiGO,  p.  40, 
says  :  "  Three  nails  made  in  the  vigil  of  the  TS^ativity  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  called  Midsommer  Eve,  and  driven  in  so  deep 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  in  the  place  where  the  party  doth 
fail  that  hath  the  falling  sickness,  and  naming  the  said  par- 
ties name  while  it  is  doings  doth  drive  away  the  disease  quite." 

Cullinson,  in  his  Somersetshire,  iii.  586,  says :  In  the 
parishes  of  Congresbury  and  Pnxton  are  two  large  pieees  of 
common  land,  called  East  and  West  Dolemoors  (from  the  Saxon 
dal,  which  signifies  a  sluureor  portion),  which  are  divided  into 
single  acres,  each  bearing  a  peculiar  and  different  mark  cut  in 
the  turf,  such  as  a  horn,  four  oxen  and  a  mare,  two  oxen  and  a 
mare,  a  pole-axe,  cross,  dung-fork,  oven,  duck's  nest,  hand-reel, 
and  hare's-tail.  On  the  Saturday  before  OldMidtummer,  several 
proprietors  of  estates  m  the  parishes  of  Congresbury,  Puxton, 
and  Week  St.  Lawrence,  or  their  tenants,  assemble  on  the 
commons.  A  number  of  apples  are  previously  prepared, 
marked  in  the  same  manner  with  the  beforementioned  acres, 
which  are  distributed  by  a  young  kd  to  each  of  the  commoners 
fix>m  a  bag  or  hat.  At  the  dose  of  the  distibution  each  per- 
son repairs  to  his  allotment,  as  his  apple  directs  him,  and 
takes  possession  for  the  ensuing  year.  An  adjournment  then 
takes  place  to  the  house  of  the  overseer  of  Dolemoors  (an 
officer  annually  elected  from  the  tenants),  where  four  acres, 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses,  are  let  by  indi 
of  candle,  and  the  remainder  of  &e  day  is  spent  in  that  soci* 
ability  and  hearty  mirth  so  congenial  to  the  soul  of  a  8ome^ 
setshure  yeoman.^'    [Midsummer  Eve  was  formerly  thought 
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to  be  a  season  productive  of  madness.  So  Olivia  observes, 
Bpeakmg  of  Malvolio's  seeming  frenzy,  that  it  "  is  a  very 
Midsummer  madness  and  Steevens  thinks  that  as  "  this 
time  was  anciently  thought  productive  of  mental  vau:arics,  to 
that  circumstance  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  might 
have  owed  its  title."  Heywood  seems  to  allude  to  a  similar 
belief,  when  he  says' — 

**  Am  mad  as  a  Maich  hare ;  where  madness  compares. 
Are  not  Midsmnmer  hares  as  mad  as  March  hares  ?"] 


ST.  PETER^S  DAY. 

June  29. 

Stow  tells  us  that  the  rites  of  St  John  Baptist's  Eve  were 
also  used  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul:  and  Dr. 
Moiesin  informs  as  that  in  Scotland  the  peojple  used,  on  this 
latter  night,  to  run  about  on  the  mountains  and  higher 
grounds  with  hghted  torches,  like  the  Sicilian  women  of  old 
in  search  of  Proserpine.  ^ 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1792, 
iii.  105,  the  Minister  of  Loudoun  in  Ayrshire,  under  the  head 
of  Antiquities^  tells  ns :  "  The  custom  still  remains  amongst 
the  herds  and  young  people  to  kindle  fires  in  the  high  grounds, 
in  honour  of  Beltan.  Beltan,  which  in  Gaelic  signifies  Baal, 
or  Bel's  fire,  was  anciently  the  time  of  this  solemnity.  It  is 
now  kept  on  St.  Peter's  Day."* 

I  have  been  informed  that  something  similar  to  this  was 
practised  about  half  a  century  ago  in  Northumberland  on  this 
night ;  the  inhabitants  earned  some  kind  of  firebrands  about 
the  fields  of  their  respectiye  Tillages.   They  made  encroach- 

*  Halliwell's  Introduction  to  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  p.  3. 

•  "  Faces  ad  Festum  divi  Petri  noctu  Scoti  in  montibus  et  altioribus 
lods  ducurrentes  aooendere  soliti  sunt,  ut  cum  Ceres  Proserpinam  q^ae^eil6 
ttniTenmn  terrarum  orbem  perlnstrassef^Papatus,  p.  56. 

'  Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  his  description  of  Westmeath,  makes  tl|e  cere- 
monies used  by  the  Irish  oa  St.  John  Baptist's  £ve  common  to  tiist  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
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raents,  on  these  occasions,  upon  the  bonfires  of  the  neigh' 
bouriMg  towns,  of  which  they  took  away  some  of  the  ashes 
by  force  :  this  they  called  '*  carrying  off  the  tiowcr  (probably 
the  flour)  of  the  wake."  Moresin  thinks  this  a  vestige  of  the 
Aucient  CereaHa. 

It  appears  from  the  sermon  preached  at  Blandford  Forum, 
in  lo70,  by  W.  Kethe,  that,  in  the  Papal  times  in  this  country, 
fires  were  cnstomar}^  not  only  on  the  Eves  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  at  Midsummer,  and  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  the 
Apostles,  but  also  on  that  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  or,  as  he 
is  there  styled,  "  Thomas  Becket  the  Tray  tor.** 

The  London  Watch  on  this  evening,  put  down  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eip:hth,  and  renewed  for  one  year  only  in  that 
of  his  successor,  lias  been  already  noticed  under  Midsummer 
Eve.  It  appears  also  from  the  Status  Scholee  Etonensis,  1560, 
that  the  Eton  boys  had  a  great  bonfire  annually  on  the  east 
side  of  the  church  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
St.  John  Baptist, 

In  an  old  Account  of  the  Lordship  of  Gisborough  in  Cleve- 
land, Yorkshire,  and  the  adjoining  coast,  printed  in  the  Anti- 
quarian Repertory  from  an  ancient  manuscript  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  speaking  of  the  fishermen,  it  is  stated,  that  "  upon 
St.  Peter's  Daye  they  invite  their  friends  and  kinsfolk  to  a 
festyvall  kept  after  their  fashion  with  a  free  iicarte,  and  noe 
shew  of  niggardnesse  :  that  daye  their  boates  are  dressed 
curiously  for  the  shewe,  their  mastes  are  painted,  and  certain 
rytcs  observed  amongst  them,  with  spriukhng  their  prowes 
with  good  hquor,  sold  with  them  at  a  groate  the  quarte,  which 
custome  or  superstition  suckt  from  their  auncestors,  even 
contynueth  down  unto  this  present  tyme/' 


PROCESSUS  ifND  MARTINIAN. 

[The  following  proverbial  lines  relating  to  this  day  (July  2,) 
w  ere  copied  from  an  early  MS.  by  Cole,  in  vol.  44  of  hx&  MS. 
Collections : 

Si  pluat  in  festo  Processi  et  Martiniani, 
Imber  erit  grandis, «!  suffooatio  gnuiL'^ 
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THANSLATION  OF  ST.  THOMAS. 

In  Tranflktione  D.  Thomse  (mense  Julii)  solebant  rogum 
eoQstruer^  aed  nec  ornare  lectos^  nec  carmina  componere,  sed 
ludere  si  placet  preceptori."  Status  Scholse  Etonensis,  a.d. 
1560,  MS.  ui  9upra. 


ST.    U  L  il  I  C. 
July  4. 

The  following  are  the  ceremonies  of  this  day  preserved  in 
Googe's  Translation  of  Naogeorgus : 

•«  ST.  HULDRTCHB. 

Wheresoever  Huldrycbo  bath  his  place,  the  people  there  brings  in 
Both  carpes  and  pykes,  auU  mulletci  fat,  his  favour  here  to  win. 
Andd  tbe  church  there  ritteth  one,  and  to  the  aoltar  nie, 
that  aelleth  fish,  and  so  good  cheep,  that  every  man  may  hoie : 
Nor  any  thing  he  loseth  here,  bestowing  thus  his  paine, 
For  when  it  hath  beene  offred  once,  'tis  brought  him  allagaine, 
That  twise  or  thhse  he  selles  the  same,  un?ro(nin('f««;e  such  gaine 
Doth  still  bring  in,  and  plentiously  the  kitcliin  dotii  niaintaine. 
Whence  comes  this  same  religion  newe  ?  what  kind  of  God  is  this 
Same  Hnldiyche  here,  that  so  desires  and  so  delightes  in  fishe  V 

The  Popish  Kingdome,  fd.  55. 


TRANSLATION  OF  MAilTIN. 

[A  similar  tradition  was  cnrrent  on  this  day^  July 
tliat  now  aseribed  to  St.  Swithin — 

"  Martini  magni  translatio  in  plavi.i'n  .'"^i 
Qusdragiuta  dies  continuere  solet.  '2 
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ST.  SWITHIN'S  DAY. 

JuiiT  15. 

Ikt  toileting  is  gaid  to  be  the  origiaof  the  old  adage: 
"If  -t  rain  on  St.  Swithin'sDay,  there  will  be  rain  more  or  less 
for  forty-five  succeeding  days."  In  the  year  865,  St.  Swithin, 
Bishop  of  Winchester^  to  which  rank  he  was  raised  by  King 
£tiielwolfe,  the  Dane,  dying,  was  canonized  by  the  then  Pope. 
He  was  singular  for  his  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  open  dinrch- 
yard,  and  not  in  the  chancel  of  the  minster,  as  was  usual  with 
other  bishops,  which  request  was  complied  with ;  but  the 
monks,  on  his  being  canonized^  taking  it  into  their  heads  that 
it  was  disgraceful  for  the  saint  to  lie  in  the  open  churchyard* 
resdyed  to  remove  hia  body  into  the  diohr»  which  was  to  have 
been  done  with  solemn  procession  on  the  15th  of  July*  It 
rained,  howeyer,  so  yiolently  on  that  day,  and  for  fbrty  daya  awn 
ceeding,  as  had  hardly  eyer  been  known,  which  made  thiem  set 
aside  their  design  aa  heretical  and  blasphemous ;  and  iasteody 
they  erected  a  chapel  oyer  his  graye,  at  which  many  mirades 
are  said  to  have  been  wrought. 

Blount  tells  us  that  St.  Swithin,  a  holy  Bishop  of  'Windiester 
about  the  year  860,  was  called  die  weeping  St.  Swithin,  for 
that,  about  his  feast,  Frnsepe  and  Aaelli,  rainy  oonatdlationa, 
arise  cosmically,  and  commonly  cause  rain.  Gay,  in  his 
Trivia,  mentions— 

"  How  if,  on  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  lours, 
And  ev'ry  pent-house  streams  with  hasty  show'rs, 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain, 
And  waah  the  pavementi  with  incensDt  iiiiu" 

Nothing  occurs  in  the  legendary  accounts  of  this  Saints 
which  throws  any  light  upon  the  subject ;  the  following  lines 
occur  in  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1697  : 

"  In  this  month  is  St.  Swithin's  Day; 
*  On  which,  if  that  it  rain,  they  My 

Full  forty  days  after  it  will, 
Or  more  or  less,  some  rain  di£>till. 
This  Swithin  was  a  sanit,  I  trow, 
And  Winchester's  bishop  also. 


* 
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WTio  in  his  time  did  many  a  featf 
As  Popish  legends  do  repeat : 
A  woman  having  broke  her  eggs 
By  stumbling  at  another's  legs, 
For  which  she  made  a  woeful  cry, 
St.  Swithin  chancM  for  to  come  bv, 
Who  made  them  ali  as  sound,  or  more 
Thau  ever  tliat  they  were  before. 
But  whether  this  were  so  or  no, 
Tis  more  than  you  or  I  do  know. 
Better  it  is  to  rise  betirae, 
And  to  make  hay  while  sun  doth  shinCy 
Than  to  believe  in  tales  or  lies 
Which  idle  monks  and  friars  devise." 

[And  in  Poor  Robin  for  1 735 : 

« If  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin's  Day  s 

I've  heard  some  antient  farmers  say 
It  will  continue  forty  days, 
According  to  the  country  phrase. 
'Tis  a  sad  time,  the  lawyers  now, 
And  doctors  nothing  have  to  do, 
Likewise  the  oyster  women  too." 

Ben  Jonson,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  thus 
alludes  to  the  day : — "0,  here  St.  Swithin' s,  the  fifteenth  day; 
variable  weather,  for  the  most  part  rain  ;  good  ;  for  the  most 
part  rain.  Why,  it  should  rain  fourty  days  after,  now,  more 
or  less  ;  it  was  a  rule  held  afore  I  was  able  to  hold  a  plough, 
and  yet  here  are  two  days  no  rain;  hal  it  makes  me  to  muse."] 

Churchill  thus  glances  at  the  superstitious  notions  about 
rain  on  St.  Swithin' s  Day  : 

"  July,  to  whom,  the  dog-star  in  her  train, 
St.  James  gives  oisters,  and  St.  Swithin  rain."* 

These  Hnes  upon  St.  Swithin'e  Day  are  still  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  country : 

St  Swithin's  Day,  if  thon  dost  rain, 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain : 
St.  Swithin's  Day,  if  thou  be  fair, 
For  forty  days  'tudli  rain  na  mair.'' 

•  A  pleasant  writer  m  the  World,  No.  10  (the  late  Lord  Orford), 
speaking  on  the  alteration  of  the  style.       :    Were  onr  astronomers  so 

ignorant  as  to  think  that  the  old  proverbs  would  serve  for  their  new> 
fangled  calendar  ?  Could  they  imagine  that  St.  Swithin  would  aocommo* 
date  her  rainy  planet  to  the  convenience  of  their  calculations 
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There  ig  an  old  saying,  that  when  it  rains  on  St.  Swithin'a 
Day,  it  is  the  Saint  christening  the  apples. 

ill  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the  parish  of  Horley,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  under  the  years  1505-6,  is  the  following 
entry,  which  implies  a  gathering  on  this  saint's  day,  or  account: 
•*  Itm.  Saintt  Swithiue  farthyngs  the  said  2  seres,  3s,  8d." 

In  Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  i.  230,  is  a  list  of  church 
duties  and  payments  relating  to  the  church  of  Kingston- upon- 
ThameSt  in  which  the  following  items  appear  :  **  23  Hen*  YIL 
Imprimis,  at  Easter  for  any  howseholder  kepying  a  brode 
gate,  shall  pay  to  the  paroche  prests  wages  3d.  Item,  to  the 
paschall  ^d.  To  St.  Swithin  ^d.  Also  any  howse-holder 
kepyng  one  tenement  shall  pay  to  the  paroche  prests  wages  2d, 
Item,  to  the  Paschal  ^d*    And  to  St.  Swithin  ^d.'* 

[The  following  local  prorerbs  may  find  a  place  here : 

**  If  St.  Swithin  greets  [weeps],  the  proverb  says, 
The  weather  wUl  be  foul  fi»r  forty  days. 
A  riiower  of  rain  in  Jtdy,  when  the  corn  begins  to  fill, 
Is  worth  a  plough  of  oxen,  and  aU  that  belongs  tbcntilL 

Some  raiu,  some  rest ; 

Fine  weather  isn't  always  best. 

Frosty  nights,  and  hot  sunny  days. 

Set  the  corn-flelds  allin  a  blaze,  (i.e.  they  have  a  tendency  to  for- 
ward the  lipeniiig  of  the  *  white*  crops.''] 


ST.  KENELM^S  DAY. 
July  17* 

[A  VERY  curious  custom  was  formerly  practised  at  Clent,  in 
the  parish  of  Hales-Owen,  co.  Salop.  "  A  fair  was  wont  to  be 
held  in  the  field  in  which  St.  Kenelm's  Chapel  is  situate;  it 
is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  probably  axose  from  the  congre- 
gating together  of  numbers  of  persons  to  visit  the  shrine  of 
St.  Kenelmon  the  feast  of  the  Saint,  17th  of  July.  By  the 
33d  Henry  VIII.,  the  fair,  or  rather,  we  presume,  the  tolls  of 
the  fair,  were  granted  to  Roger  de  Som^ry,  the  Lord  of  Clent. 
The  article  of  cheese  was  the  principal  commodity  brought  for 
sale  till,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  fair  was  num- 
bered amongst  the  bygones.   Clent  was  royal  demesne,  and 
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still  enjoys  peculiar  privileges  :  the  inhabitants  are  free  from 
serving  on  juries  at  a*^izc's  and  sessions,  and  also  of  tolls 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  at  St.  Kenelm's  fair,  and  also 
at  the  fair  of  Holy  Cross,  in  the  parish  of  Clent,  and  the  inha- 
bitants sold  ale  and  other  refreshments  without  license  or  the 
intervention  of  the  ganger,  by  an  old  charter  which  was 
granted  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  confirmed  by  Elizabeth. 
St.  Kenelra's  w^ake  is  held,  or  rather  used  to  be  held,  for  His 
now  but  little  noLieed,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  fair ;  on  which 
day,  within  the  recollection  of  numbers  of  persons  now  living, 
it  was  the  annual  practice  to  crab  the  parson.  The  la.st 
clergyman  but  one  who  w  as  subjected  to  this  process  was  a 
somewhat  eccentric  gentleman,  named  Lee.  He  had  been 
chaplain  to  a  man-of-war,  and  was  a  jovial  old  fellow  in  his 
way,  who  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  My  in- 
formant well  recollects  the  worthy  divine,  after  partaking  of 
dinner  at  the  solitary  house  near  the  church,  quietly  quitting 
the  table  when  the  time  for  performing  the  servi'ce  drew  nigh, 
and  reconnoitring  the  angles  of  the  building,  and  each  'but- 
tress and  coign  of  vantage'  behind  w  hich  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  enemy  would  be  posted,  and  watching  for  a 
favourable  opportunity,  he  would  start  forth  at  his  best  walking 
pace  (he  scorned  to  run)  to  reach  the  church.  Around  him, 
thick  and  fast,  fell  from  ready  hands  a  shower  of  crabs,  not  a 
few  telling  with  fearful  emphasis  on  his  burly  person,  amid 
the  intense  merriment  of  the  rustic  assailants;  but  the  distance 
is  small ;  he  reaches  the  old  Saxon  ])orch,  and  the  storm  is 
over.  Another  informant,  a  man  of  Clent,  states  that  he  has 
seen  the  late  incumbent,  the  Kev.  John  Todd,  frequently  run 
the  gauntlet,  and  that  on  one  occasion  there  w^ere  two  sacks  of 
crabs,  each  containing  at  least  three  bushels,  emptied  in  the 
church  field,  besides  large  store  of  other  missiles  provided  by 
other  parties ;  and  it  also  appears  that  some  of  the  more 
wanton  not  unfrequently  threw  sticks,  stakes,  &c.,  which 
probably  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  practice.  The  custom 
of  crabbing  the  parson  is  said  to  have  arisen  on  this  wise. 
'Long,  long  ago,'  an  incumbent  of  Frankley,  to  which  St. 
Keneim's  is  attached,  was  accustomed,  through  horrid,  deep- 
rutted,  miry  roads,  occasionally  to  wend  his  way  to  the  seques- 
tered depository  of  the  remains  or  the  murdered  Saint  King,  to 
perform  divine  service.    It  was  his  wont  to  carry  creature 
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eomforts  with  him,  which  he  discussed  at  a  lone  farm-hoase 
near  the  scene  of  his  pastoral  duties.     On  one  occasion, 
whether  the  pastor's  wallet  was  badly  furnished,  or  his  atomach 
more  than  usually  keen,  tradition  sayeth  not ;  but  having  eat 
op  his  own  provision,  he  was  tempted  (after  he  had  donned 
his  sacerdotal  habit,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  good  dame)  i 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  a  huge  pot  in  which  was  simmering 
the  savoury  dinner  the  lady  had  provided  for  her  household ; 
among  the  rest,  dumplings  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  contents.    The  story  runs  that  our  parson  poached 
smidry  of  them*  hissing  hot,  from  the  caldron,  and  hearing 
the  footsteps  of  his  hostess*  he,  with  great  dexterity  deposited 
them  in  the  ample  sleeves  of  his  surpUoe ;  she,  however,  was 
conscious  of  her  loaa,  a»d  ck>sely  following  the  paraon  to  the  | 
ekmrdiy  hf  her  presence  prevented  him  from  disposing  of 
^em,  and  to  avoid  her  accusation,  he  fdnrthwith  entered  the 
jreading'desk  and  be^^  to  read  the  service,  the  derk  beneath 
making  the  responses.    Ere  long  a  dumpling  slips  out  of  the 
pavBon's  sleeve,  and  falls  on  sleek  John's  head ;  he  looked  up 
with  astonishment,  but  took  the  matter  in  good  part,  and  | 
proceeded  with  the  service ;  by  and  bye,  however,  John's  pete  i 
receives  a  second  visitation,  to  which  h^  with  upturned  eyes 
and  ready  tongue  responded,  'Two  can  play  at  that, master!' 
and  Buimig  the  action  to  the  word,  he  forthwith  began  pelting 
the  parson  with  crabs,  a  store  of  which  he  had  gathered, 
intending  to  take  them  home  in  his  pocket  to  foment  the 
sprained  leg  of  his  jade  of  a  horse ;  and  so  well  did  the  derk 
play  his  part,  that  the  parson  soon  decamped  amid  the  jeers  of 
the  old  dame,  and  the  laughter  of  the  few  persons  who  were 
in  attendance ;  and  in  commemoration  of  this  event  (so  saith 
the  legend),  *  crabbing  the  parson'  has  been  practised  on  the 
Wake  Sunday  from  that  time  till  a  very  recent  period."' 

This  very  singular  custom  is  alluded  to  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  Sept.  1797,  p.  738  :  **  At  the  wake  held  there, 
called  Kenelm's  Wake,  aliaa  Crab  Wake,  the  inhabitants  have 
a  singular  custom  of  pelting  each  other  with  crabs ;  and  even 
the  ckrgyman  seldom  escapes,  as  he  goes  to,  or  comes  ftom 
the  chapel."  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the  clergyman 
was  not  the  only  object  of  attack.  J 

I 

>  From  api^  fagr  Mr*  J.  Nsske,of  Woroeiter* 
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July  20. 

CbuK^ER,  in  his  Biographical  Uiatoiy  of  England,  iii.  54, 
qioies  the  following  passage  from  Sir  John  Birkenhead's 
A^*6embly  Man :  ''As  many  Slaters  flock  to  him  as  at  Pans  on 
St.  Margaret's  Day,  when  all  come  to  church  that  are  or  hope 
to  be  with  child  that  year." 

**From  the  East/'  says  Butler,  "  the  veneration  of  this  Saint 
WUB  exceedingly  propagated  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
in  the  eleventh  centory,  during  the  holy  wars.'* 


ST.  BRIDGET. 

July  23 

"  July  23.  The  dqpartnn  out  of  this  Hfe  of  St.  Bndget, 
widdow,  who,  after  fnany  peregrinations  made  to  holy  places, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  finally  reposed  at  Rome  :  whose  body 
was  after  translated  into  Sueria.  Her  principal  festivity  is 
celebrated  upon  the  seaventh  of  October."  See  the  Roman 
Marty rologe  according  to  the  Beformed  CalcBdar,  translated 
into  English  by  O.  K.  of  tiie  Society  *€€  Jesus,  1627.  In  the 
Piarium  Historicum,  4to.  firuacof.  1599,  p.  Ill,  ire  read, 
under  23^  Msi,  Emortnailis  Dies  S.  Bi^ittee  Beg.  Saectae, 
1372." 

CoL  YallaBoey,  in  Im  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  ISm  Irish 
Lan^ttsg^  177^  p.  21,  peaking  of  Ceres,  teds  us:  ''Mr. 
Bollin  thinks  this  deity  was  the  same  queen  of  heaven  to 
whom  the  Jewish  women  burnt  ineense,  poured  out  drink 
offmng^  and  made  cakes  tor  her  widi  their  own  haods.'* 
Jerem.  ch.  xvii.  t.  18;  and  adds:  ''This  Pagan  eustom  is 
still  preserved  in  Ireland  on  the  eve  o£  St.  Bridget ;  and  wMcb 
was  probably  transposed  to  St.  Bridget's  Bve,  firomtheliestival 
oi  a  famed  poetess  of  the  same  name  in  the  time  of  Paganism. 
In  an  ancient  Glossary  now  before  me,  she  is  described : 
*  Bridget,  a  poetess,  the  daughter  of  Dagha;  a  goddess  of 
Ireland.*   On  St.  Bridget's  Bve  every  fanner's  wife  in  Ireland 
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makes  a  cake»  called  Bmrinbreaei  the  neighbours  are  invited, 
the  madder  of  ale  and  the  pipe  go  lounc^  and  the  eTening 
concludes  with  mirth  and  festlTity." 

Yet,  according  to  the  Flowers  of  the  Lives  of  the  most 
Benowned  Saints  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  by  Hierome  Porter,  1632,  p.  118,  Bridgitt'a  Day 
(Viigin  of  Kildare^  in  Ireland)  was  February  the  ist. 


ST,  JAMES'S  DAY. 

Jolt  25. 

Thb  following  is  the  blessing  of  new  apples  upon  this  day, 
preserved  in  the  Manuale  ad  Usum  Sarum,  1555,  f.  64. 

Benedictio  Pomoram  in  Die  Sancti  Jacobi.  Te  deprecamnr, 
omnipotena  Deus,  ut  benedicas  huius  frueium  novorom  pomo- 
ram :  at  qui  esu  arboris  letalis  et  pomo  in  primo  parente  juata 
funeris  sententia  mulctati  sumus;  per  iUustrationem  unici 
filii  tui  Redemptoris  Dei  ac  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  et 
Spiritus  Sancti  benedictionem  sanctificata  sint  omnia  atqoe 
benedicta :  depulsisque  primi  facinoris  intentatoris  insidiis, 
salubriter  ex  hnjus,  diei  anniveraaria  solennitate  diverais  tenia 
edenda  germina  snmamua  per  eundem  Dominnm  in  unitate 
ejosdem.    Deinde  sacerdos  aspergat  ea  aqua  benedicta" 

Hasted,  in  his  Histoiy  of  Kent,  i.  537f  parish  of  Cli£^  in 
Shamel  hundred,  tella  na  that  **  the  rector,  by  old  custom, 
distiibntes  at  his  parsonage  houae  on  St.  Jme^'B  Day,  annually, 
a  mtitton  pye  and  a  loaf,  to  as  many  peraons  as  chuse  to 
demand  i^  the  expenae  of  which  amonnta  to  aboat  151.  per 
annum.*' 

On  St.  Jamea'a  Day,  old  atyle,  oysters  come  in,  in  London: 
and  there  ia  a  popular  superstition  still  in  force,  like  that 
relating  to  goose  on  Miohaehnaa  Day,  that  whoever  eats  oysters 
on  that  day  wiU  never  want  money  for  the  rest  of  the  year.^ 

'  Buttes,  in  his  Dyet's  Dry  Dinner,  1599,  says :  "  It  is  unseaionable  and 
unwholesome  in  all  monthes  thdv  adfe  not  an  R  in  thek  luuae  to  eat  an 
oister,  becaiue  it  is  then  Teuerious." 
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MACE  MONDAY, 

[The  first  Monday  after  St.  Anne's  Day,  July  26,  a  feast  is 
held  at  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  the  principal  dishes  being 
bacon  and  beans.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  procession 
takes  place ;  a  cabbage  is  stuck  on  a  pole,  and  carried  instead 
of  a  mace,  accompanied  by  similar  substitutes  for  other 
emblems  of  civic  dignity.  A  diameter  in  the  Devonshire 
Dialogue,  ed.  1839,  p.  33,  says, — "Why,  dant'e  know  the  old 
zouls  keep  all  holidays,  and  eat  pancakes  Shrove  Tuesday, 
bacon  and  beam  Maee  Monday ^  and  rize  to  zee  the  zin  dance 
Easter  Day  V'} 


GULE  OF  AUGUST,  ok  LAMMAS  DAY. 

Dr.  Pettingal,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Archeeologia, 
p.  67,  derives  Gule  from  the  Celtic  or  British  Wyl^  or  Gwyl^ 
signifying  a  festival  or  holiday,  and  explains  "  Gule  of  August** 
to  mean  no  more  than  the  holiday  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula  in 
August,  when  the  people  of  England  under  Popery  paid  their 
Peter  pence.  This  is  confirmed  by  Blount,^  who  tells  us  that 
Lammas  Day,  the  Ist  of  August,  otherwise  called  the  Gule,  or 
Yule  of  August,  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  British  word  Gwyl 
Aicsf,  signifying  the  Feast  of  August.  He  adds,  indeed,  *'  or 
it  may  come  from  Vincula,  chams,  that  day  being  called^  in 
Latin,  Festum  Sancti  Petri  ad  Fincula.'* 

Gebelin,  in  his  Allegories  Orientales,  says,  that  as  the  month 
of  August  was  the  first  in  the  Egyptian  year,  the  first  day  of  it 
was  called  Gule,  which  being  Latinized  makes  Gifla.  Our 
legendaries,  surprised  at  seeing  this  word  at  the  head  in  the 
month  of  August,  did>not  overlook,  but  converted  it  to  their 
own  purpose.  They  made  out  of  it  the  feast  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Tribune  Quirinus,  cured  of  some  disorder  in  the  throat 
(Gula  is  the  Latin  for  throat)  by  kissing  the  chains  of  St.  Peter» 
whose  feast  is  solemnized  on  this  day. 

*  [III  another  place,  however,  he  says  it  was  named  Gule  from  the 
Latin  GuUif  a  throat.  See  Soane's  New  Curiosities  of  Literature,  ii.  123.] 
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Geoelin's  etymon  of  the  word  will  hereafter  be  considered 
under  Yule  as  formerly  used  to  signify  Christmas, 

In  the  ancient  Calendar  of  the  Romish  Church  which  I 
have  had  occasion  so  frequently  to  cite,  I  find  the  subsequent 
remark  on  the  first  of  August : 

**  Chains  are  worshipped,  &c. 

**  Catenjc  colnntur  ad  Aram  in  Exquiliis 
Ad  Yicum  Cyprium  jiata  Titi  theraaas." 

Antiquaries  are  divided  also  in  their  opinions  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  word  Lam,  or  Lamb-mass.  We  have  an  old 
proverb,  "At  latter  Lammass,'*  which  is  synonymous  with 
the  "  ad  Grsecas  Calendaa"  of  the  Latins,  and  the  vulgar 
saying,  "When  two  Sundays  come  together,'*  i.e.  never.  It 
was  in  this  phrase  tnat  Queen  Elizabeth  exerted  her  genius  in 
an  extempore  reply  to  the  ambassador  of  Philip  11. :  Ad 
Grsecas,  bone  Rex,  fient  mandata  Kalendas.** 

"  Lammass  day,  in  the  Sahsbury  Manuals,  is  called  '  Bene- 
dictio  novorum  fructuurn  ;  in  the  Red  Book  of  Derby,  hlaF 
raaerr^  *b8es ;  see  also  Oros.  Interp.  1.  6.  c.  19.  But  in  the 
Sax.  Ckron.  p.  138,  a.d.  1009>  it  is  baiam-meerre.  M(m 
was  a  word  for  festival :  hence  our  way  of  naming  the  festivals 
of  Chiistmaasy  Candlemass,  Martinmass,  &c.  Instead  therefore 
of  LammasB  quasi  Lamb-masse,  from  the  offering  of  the  tenants 
at  York,  may  we  not  rather  suppose  the  F  to  have  been  left 
out  in  course  of  time  from  general  use,  and  La-mass  or  hla- 
mttrre  will  appear.''    Gent.  Mag.  Jan.  1799,  p.  33. 

Some  suppose  it  is  called  Lammass  Day,  quasi  Lamb-raasse, 
because,  on  that  day,  the  tenants  who  held  lands  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  in  York,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula,  were  bound  by  their  tenure  to  bring  a  live  lamb  into 
Ukf  church  at  high  mass.  Others,  according  to  Blount,  sup- 
poee  it  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  Hlap  MflejTC, 
i.  e.  loaf  masse,  or  bread  masse,  so  named  as  a  feast 
of  iliankBgiinng  to  God  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  com.  It 
seems  to  have  been  observed  with  bread  of  new  jvheat ;  and 
accordinglj  it  is  a  usage  in  some  places  for  tenants  to  be 
bound  to  bring  in  wheat  of  that  year  to  their  lord,  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  August. 

YaUanoey,  in  hia  Collectanea  de  Bebus  Hibemida,  z.  464» 
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cites  Connac,  Archbishop  of  Cashel  in  the  tenth  century,  in 
his  Irish  Glossary,  as  telling  us  that,  "  in  his  time,  four  great 
fires  were  lighted  up  on  the  four  great  festivals  of  the  Druids; 
viz.  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November.**  Vallancey 
also  tells  us,  p.  4/2,  that  this  day  (the  Gule  of  August)  was 
dedicated  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  La  ith-mas 
was  the  day  of  the  oblation  of  grain.  It  is  pronouiued 
La-ee-mas,  a  word  readily  corrupted  to  Lammas.  1th  is  all 
kinds  of  grain,  particularly  wheat:  and  7iias,  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
especially  the  acorn,  whence  )nast,  Cid  and  Gul  in  the  Irish 
implies  a  complete  circle,  a  belt,  a  wheel,  an  anniversary.'* 


ST.  SIXTUS,  Aug.  6. 

[The  following  lines  are  quoted  by  Cole  in  ?oI.  44  ot  bis 
MS.  collections : 

**  In  Sixti  feito  venti  valldi  memor  eito ; 
Si  lit  nulla  qoies,  ftnra  ^ralere  Bdet.**] 


ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY. 

August  15. 

Barnabe  Googe  has  the  following  lines  upon  this  day  in 
the  English,  version  of  Naogeorgus  : 

The  blessed  Virgin  Maries  feast  hath  here  his  place  and  time, 

'Whflreiii,  departing  firom  the  earth,  she  did  the  heavens  elime; 

0>rnt  btmdels  then  of  hearbes  to  church  the  people  fast  doe  beare, 

the  which  against  all  hurtfull  things  the  priest  doth  hallow  theare. 

Thus  kindle  they  and  nourish  still  the  peoples  wickednesse, 

And  vainly  make  them  to  believe  whatsoever  they  expresse  : 

For  sundrie  witchcrafts  by  these  hearbs  are  wrought,  aud  divers  chai  uies, 

And  east  into  i  *ft  ftre,  are  flioiij^t  to  drive  away  all  haimes, 

And  every  painefull  griefe  from  man,  or  beast,  for  to  expell, 

Far  othemae  than  nature  or  the  worde  of  God  doth  telL" 
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Bishop  Hall  also  tella  us,  in  the  Triumphs  of  Rome,  p.  58, 
"  that  upon  tliib  clay  it  w  as  customary  to  implore  blessings 
upon  herbs,  plauts,  roots,  and  fruits.*' 


ST.  ROCH'S  DAY. 

August  16. 

Among  the  Extracts  from  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts  of 
St.  Michael  Spurrier-Gate,  in  the  city  of  York,  printed  in 
Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Manners,  I  lind — "  151S. 
Paid  for  writing  of  St.  Royke  Masse,  9d.**^ 
.  Dr.  Whitaker  thinks  that  St.  Roche  or  Rockes  Day  was 
celebrated  as  a  general  harvest-home. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Characters,  1630,  under  that  of 
the  Franklin,  he  says :  "  lie  allowes  of  honest  pastime,  and 
thinkes  not  the  bones  of  the  dead  any  thing  bruised,  or  the 
"worse  for  it,  though  the  country  lasses  dance  in  the  church- 
yard after  even-song.  Rock  Monday^  and  the  wake  in  summer, 
shrovings,  the  wakefull  ketches  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  hoky, 
or  seed  cake,  these  he  yeerely  keepes,  yet  holds  them  no 
reliques  of  Popery.** 

I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  **  Rocke  Monday^''  is  a  mis- 
print for  ''Hock  Monday  but  there  is  a  passage  in  Warner's 
Albions  England,  ed.  1597  and  1602,  p.  121,  as  follows: 

Roek  and  Plow  Monday  gams  ad  gang  with  aamt  ftaaU  and  kirk  sights." 
And  again^  ed.  1602,  p.  4l  7> 

^  I'le  duly  keepe  for  thy  delight  Rook  Monday  and  the  wake» 
Have  ahrovings,  Christmas  gambols,  with  the  hokie  and  seed  cake." 

'  On  this  passage,  Pegge,  by  whom  the  extracts  were  communicate  i. 
remarks,  "  St.  Royk,  St.  Roche  (Aug.  16).  Q.  why  commemorated  la 
particular.'  There  is  Roche  Abbey,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York,  which  does  not  take  its  name  from  the  Saint,  but  from  its  situation 
on  a  rock,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. — ^Tanner.  The  writing 
probably  means  making  a  new  copy  of  the  masie  appropriated  to  the  day." 
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ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  S  DAY. 

August  24. 

In  New  Essayes  and  Characters,  by  John  Stephens  the 
younger,  of  Lincolnes  Inne,  Gent.  1631,  p.  297,  we  read  : — 
"  Like  a  bookseIler*8  shoppe  on  Bartholomew  Day  at  London* 
the  stalls  of  which  are  so  adornM  with  Bibles  and  Prayer- 
bookes,  that  almost  nothing  is  left  within,  but  heathen 
knowledge." 

Mr.  Oough,  in  his  History  of  Croyland  Aboey,  p.  73,  men- 
tions an  ancient  custom  there  of  giving  little  knives  to  all 
comers  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.    This  abuse,  he  says, 

was  abolished  by  Abbot  John  de  Wisbech,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  exempting  both  the  abbot  and  convent^ 
from  a  great  and  needless  expense.  This  custom  originated 
in  allusion  to  the  knife  wherewith  St.  Bartholomew  was 
Head.  Three  of  these  knives  were  quartered  with  three  of 
the  whips  so  much  used  by  St.  Guthlac,  in  one  coat  borne  by 
this  house.  Mr.  Hunter  had  great  numbers  of  them,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  found  at  different  times  in  the  ruins  of  the  abbey 
and  in  the  river.  We  have  engraved  three  from  drawings  in 
the  Minute  Books  of  the  Spalding  Society,  in  whose  drawer; 
one  is  still  preserved.  These  are  adopted  as  the  device  of  u 
town-piece,  called  (lie  Poore's  Halfe-peny  of  Croyland,  1670.'' 

[In  allusion,  says  Mr.  Hampsoy,  to  the  forty  days  of  rain 
which  were  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  St.  Swithin's 
Day,  there  is  a  proverb, — 

All  the  tean  that  St  SwHhhi  can  cry, 

St.  Bartholoiiiew's  diuty  mantle  wipes  dry."] 


HOLY-ROOD  DAY. 

September  14. 

This  festival,  called  also  Holy  Cross  Day,  was  instituted 
on  account  of  the  recovery  of  a  large  piece  of  the  Cross  by 
the  emperor  Heraclius,  after  it  had  been  taken  away,  on  the 
plundering  of  Jerusalem  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  about 
the  ^  ear  of  Christ  615. 
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Rood  and  cross  are  synonymous.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon 
po*D.  "  The  rood,"  as  Fuller  ohserves,  "  when  perfectly  made, 
and  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereof,  had  not  only  the 
image  of  our  Saviour  extended  upon  it,  but  the  figures  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John,  one  on  each  side:  in  allusion  to 
John  xix.  2(),  'Christ  on  the  Cross  saw  his  mother  and  the 
disciple  whom  he  loved  staudiog  by.*  "  See  i^uiier  s  liist. 
Waltham  Abbey,  pp.  IG,  17. 

Such  was  the  representation  denominated  the  rood,  usuaiiy 
placed  over  the  screen  which  divided  the  nave  from  the  chancel 
of  our  churches.  To  our  ancestors,  we  are  told,  it  conveyed 
a  full  type  of  the  Christian  church :  the  nave  repreeenting  the 
church  mihtant,  and  the  chancel  the  church  triumphant; 
denoting  that  all  who  would  go  from  the  one  to  the  other  j 
•must  pass  under  the  rood,  that  is,  carry  the  Cross  and  suffer 
affliction.  Churchwardens*  accounts,  previous  to  the  Refor- 
mation, are  usually  full  of  entries  relating  to  the  rood-loft. 
The  following  extracts  belong  to  that  formerly  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  5  Hen.  VI. :  "  Also  for  makynge  of  a 
peire  endentors  betwene  William  Serle,  carpenter,  and  us,  for 
the  rode  lofte  and  the  under  clerks  chambre,  \]s.  in}d"  The 
second  leaf,  he  observes,  of  the  churchwardens*  accounts  con- 
tains the  names  (it  should  seem)  of  those  who  contiibated  to 
the  erection  of  the  rood-loft.^  Also  ress.  of  sertevn  men 
for  uie  rod  loft ;  fyrst  of  Ric.  Goslyn  10/.  ;  also  of  Thomas 
Baynwall  10/. ;  also  of  Rook  26«.  7d. ;  and  eighteen  others. 
Summa  totalis  9.0^.  Ws.  9d,"  The  carpenters  on  this  occasion 
appear  to  have  had  what  in  modern  language  is  called  tbeir 
drinks"  allowed  them  over  and  above  their  wages.  "  Also 
the  day  after  St.  Dunston  the  19  day  of  May,  two  car- 
penters with  her  Nondena"^ 

'  Other  entries  respecting  the  rood-loft  occur,  ibid.  "  Also  payd  for  a 
roUe  and  2  gojons  of  iron  and  a  rope  xiiijc?.  Also  payd  to  3  carpenters 
removing  the  stallis  of  the  quer  }LXjd.  AUo  payd  lur  6  peny  naii  and 
5  peny  nail  xjdl  Alto  for  crochatBtaad  three  iion  pynnes  and  a  staple  ziijtf. 
Also  for  5  yardis  and  a  balfe  of  ffrene  bokeram  igt.  d,  oh.  Also  for 
lengtbyng  of  2  cheynes  and  6  jerdes  of  grat  wyer  zii^il.  Also  payd  foi 
eleven  dozen  pavyng  tyles,  iiijJ." 

*  Nunchion  (s.  a  colloquial  word),  a  piece  of  victuals  eaten  between  meals. 
The  word  occurs  in  Cotgrave's  Dictionary:  "  A  nuncions  or  nuucheon  (or 
aHemooaet  repast),  gouber,  gooster,  recin^,  nsssie.  To  take  aa  aftmoone's 
nnncheon,  redner,  ressiner." 
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In  Howo\s  edition  of  Stow's  Chronicle,  2  Edw.  VI.  1547, 
we  read:  "The  17  of  Nov.  was  began  to  be  pulled  downe 
the  roode  in  P aides  Churchy  with  Mary  and  John,  and  all 
other  images  in  the  church,  and  then  the  like  was  done  in  all 
the  churches  in  Loudon,  and  so  throughout  England,  and 
texts  of  Scripture  were  written  upon  the  walls  of  those 
churches  against  images,  &c.*'  Many  of  our  rood-lofts,  how- 
ever, were  not  taken  down  till  late  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  go  a  nutting  upon 
this  day,  from  the  following  passage  in  the  old  play  of  Grim 
the  Collier  of  Croydon 

•*  This  day,  they  say,  is  called  Holy-rood  Day, 
And  all  the  youth  are  now  a  nutting  gone.'* 

[The  following  occurs  in  Poor  Rohiii,  1709 : 

The  devil,  as  the  commotf  people  say, 
Doth  go  a  nuttinff  on  Holy^rood  day; 
And  sure  such  leachery  in  some  dottilnrk, 
Going  a  nutiing  do  the  devil's  work."^ 

Tt  appears  from  the  curious  MS.  Status  Scnorse  Btonensis, 
loGO,  that  in  the  month  of  Septem!)er,  ''on  a  certain  day," 
most  probably  on  the  14th,  the  boys  of  Eton  school  were  to 
have  a  play-day,  in  order  to  go  out  and  gather  nuts,  with  a 
portion  of  which,  when  they  returned,  they  i^ere  to  make 
presents  to  the  different  masters  of  that  seminary.  It  is 
ordered,  however,  that  before  this  leave  be  granted  them,  they 
should  write  verses  on  the  fruitfulness  of  autumn,  the  deadly 
colds,  &c.  of  advancing  winter. 


MICHAELMAS. 

Seftbmbee  29. 

"  Michaelmas,*'  says  Bailey,  "  is  a  festival  appointed  by 
the  church  to  be  observed  in  honour  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch 
angel*  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Host  of  Heaven, 
as  Lucifer  is  of  the  infernal ;  aud  as  he  was  supposed  to  be 

23 
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the  protector  of  the  Jewish,  so  is  lie  now  esteemed  the  guar- 
dian and  defender  of  the  Christian  Church." 

It  has  long  been  and  still  continues  the  custom  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  or  thereabouts,  to  elect  the  governors  of  towns 
and  cities,  the  civil  guardians  of  tlie  peace  of  men,  perhaps, 
as  Bourne  supposes,  because  the  feast  of  angels  naturally 
enough  brings  to  our  minds  the  old  opinion  of  tutelar  spirit*, 
who  have,  or  are  thought  to  have,  the  particular  charge  of 
certain  bodies  of  men,  or  districts  of  country,  as  also  that 
every  man  has  his  guardian  angel,  who  attends  him  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  from  the  moment  of  his  coming  in,  to  his 
going  out  of  life.'  The  following:  account  is  taken  from  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October,  1804,  p.  965  : 

"  Monday,  Octolier  1st,  1801.  This  day  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  proceeded  from  Guildliall,  and  the  two  sheriffs 
with  their  respective  companies  irom  Stationer's  Hall  :  and 
having  embarked  on  the  Thames,  his  lordship  in  the  city 
barge,  and  the  sheriifs  in  the  stationers'  barge,  went  in  aquatic 
state  to  Palace-yard.  They  proceeded  to  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, where,  after  the  usual  salutations  to  the  bench  (the 
cursitor  baron,  Francis  Maseres,  Esq.,  presiding),  the  recorder 
presented  the  two  sheriffs  ;  the  several  writs  were  then  read, 
and  the  sheriffs  and  the  senior  undcrsheriff  took  the  usual 
oaths.  The  ceremony,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  Court  of  Ex 
chequer,  which  vulgar  error  supposed  to  be  an  nnnieaning 
farce,  is  solemn  and  impressive;  nor  have  the  newsheritts  the 
least  connexion  either  with  chopping  of  sticks  or  counting  of 
hobnails.    The  tenants  of  a  manor  in  Shropshire  are  directed 

'  The  followine  extract  from  a  very  rare  book  entitled  Curiosities,  or 
the  Cabinet  of  Nature,  hy  R.  B.  Gent.  (Ro.  Basset).  1637,  p.  228,  informs 
us  of  a  very  singular  otlice  assigned  by  ancient  superstition  to  the  good 
genii  of  infants.  The  book  is  by  way  of  question  and  answer.  "  Q. 
Wherefore  is  it  that  the  diilde  cryes  when  the  absent  nurse's  bretts  doe 
pricke  and  ake  ?  An,  That  by  dayly  experience  is  fonnd  to  be  so,  so  that 
by  that  the  nurse  is  hastened  home  to  the  infant  to  supply  the  defect;  and 
the  reason  is  that  either  at  that  very  instant  that  the  infant  hath  finished 
its  concoction,  the  breasts  are  replenished,  and,  for  want  of  drawing,  the 
milke  paines  the  brea:>t,  as  it  ib  seen  likewise  lu  milch  cattell ;  or  rather 
the  good  genins  of  the  infimt  seemeth  by  that  means  to  sollieite  or  trouble 
the  nurse  in  the  infantls  behalfe :  which  reason  seemeth  the  more  firm  and 
probable,  because  sometimes  snnner,  sometimes  later,  the  child  crfethy 
neither  is  the  state  of  the  nurse  and  iu^Bint  alwayes  the  same." 
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to  come  forth  to  do  their  suit  and  service ;  on  which  the 
Benior  alderman  below  the  chair  steps  forward,  and  chops  a 
single  sticky  in  token  of  its  haying  been  customary  for  the 
tenants  of  that  manor  to  supph^  their  lord  with  fuel.  The 
owners  of  a  forge  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  (which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  city,  and  stood  in  the  high  road  from 
the  Temple  to  Westminster,  but  now  no  longer  exists)  are 
then  called  forth  to  do  their  suit  and  Bervice;  when  an  officer 
of  the  court,  in  the  presence  of  the  senior  alderman,  produces 
six  horseshoes  and  sixty-one  hob-nails,  which  he  counts  over 
in  form  before  the  cursitor  baron,  who,  on  this  particular  oc-  ' 
casion,  is  the  immediate  representative  of  the  sovereign.  The 
whole  of  the  numerous  company  then  again  embarked  in  their 
barges,  and  returned  to  Blackfriars-bridge,  where  the  state  car* 
riages  were  in  waiting.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Stationers' 
HaUy  where  a  most  elegant  entertainment  was  given  by  Mr. 
Sheriff  Bomville." 

For  a  custom  after  the  election  of  a  mayor  at  Abingdon,  in 
Berkshire,  see  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Dec.  1782,  p.  558.  The 
following  occurs  in  the  same  periodical  for  1790,  p.  1191 : 

At  Kiddenninster  is  a  singular  custom.  On  the  election  of 
a  baUiff  the  inhabitants  assemble  in  the  principal  streets  to 
throw  cabbage-stalks  at  each  other.   The  town-house  bell 

fives  signal  for  the  affiray.  This  ia  called  lawless  hour.  This 
one  (for  it  lasts  an  hour),  the  bailiff  elect  and  corporation, 
in  their  robes,  preceded  by  drums  and  fifes  (for  they  have  no 
waits),  visit  the  old  and  new  bailiff,  constables;  &c.  &c., 
attended  by  the  mob.  In  the  mean  time  the  most  respectable 
familiea  in  the  neighbourhood  are  invited  to  meet  and  fling 
apples  at  them  on  their  entrance.  I  have  known  forty  pots 
of  apples  expended  at  one  house.'' 

In  the  ancient  Romish  Calendar,  the  following  entry  oc- 
cora  on  Midiaelmaa  Day :  **Arx  tonat  iu  gratiam  tutelaris 
niuninis/'  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Triumphs  of  Rome,  ridicules 
the  superstitions  of  Romish  sailors^  who^  in  passing  by  St. 
Micliaei*a  Gredan  promontory  Malla,  used  to  ply  him  with 
their  best  devotions,  that  he  would  hold  still  his  wings  from 
resting  too  hard  upon  thdr  sails.  A  red  velvet  buckler  is  said  - 
by  the  bishop  to  be  still  preserved  in  a  castle  of  Normandy, 
and  was  betieved  to  have  been  that  which  the  archangel  made 
use  of  when  he  eombaled  the  dragon. 
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Stevenson,  in  his  Twelve  Moncths,  1661,  p.  44,  says; 
**  They  say  so  many  dayes  old  the  moon  is  on  Michaelmas 
Dav,  80  many  floods  after." 

[The  following  lines  are  proverbisl  in  Suffolk : 

"  At  Michaelmas  time,  or  a  little  before, 
Half  an  apple  goes  to  the  core  ; 
At  Christmas  time,  or  a  little  after, 
A  crab  in  the  hedge,  and  thanks  to  the  grafter." 

At  this  season  village  maidens  in  the  west  of  England  go 
up  and  down  the  hedges  gathering  crab-apples,  which  they 
carry  home,  putting  them  into  a  loft,  and  forming  with  them 
the  initials  of  their  supposed  suitors*  names.  The  initials 
which  are  found  on  examination  to  be  most  perfect  on  (Hd 
Michaelmas  day,  are  considered  to  represent  the  strongest 
attachments,  and  the  best  for  the  choice  of  hasbands«J 
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The  following  saints  are  invoked  against  various  diseases; 
St  Agatha  against  sore  breasts  ;  St*  Anthony  against  inflam- 
mations ;  St.  ApoUonia  and  St.  Lucy  against  the  toothache; 
St.  Benedict  against  the  stone  and  poison  ;  St.  Blaise  against 
bones  sticking  in  the  throat,  fire,  and  inflammations ; '  St. 
Christophei^  and  St.  Mark  against  sudden  death ;  St.  Clara 
against  sore  eyes ;  St.  Genow  against  the  gout ;  St.  Job  and 
St.  Fiage  against  the  venereal  disease ;  St.  John  again8t  epi- 
lepsy and  poison  ;^  St.  Idberins  agamst  the  stone  and  fistula ; 

'  lie  had  cured  a  boy  that  had  got  a  fish-bone  in  his  throat.  (See  the 
Golden  Legend.)  And  was  particularly  invoked  by  the  Papists  in  the 
Squinnancy  or  Quinsy.  Fabric.  Biblio.  Antiq.  p.  267.  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xliii. 
p.  384.. 

*  **  A  cock  Is  olfSered  (at  least  was  wont  to  be)  to  St.  Christopher  in 

Touraine  for  a  certaine  sore  which  useth  to  be  in  the  end  of  mens  fingers, 
Die  white.flaw."   World  of  Wonders,  p.  308.  The  cock  was  to  be  a 

white  one. 

'  "  Apollini  et  iEsculapio  ejus  fiUo  datur  morbo  medicmam  facere,  apud 
nos  Cosmse  et  Damiano :  at  pestis  in  partem  cedit  Rocho :  octdomm  Hp* 
^itndoClarK.  Antonins  snihus  medendis  snffldt:  et  Apollo  noster  dsn-r 
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St.  Maine  against  the  scab  ;  St.  Margaret  against  danger  in 
child-bearing,  also  St.  Edine ;  St.  Martin'  for  the  itch  ;  St. 
Marus  against  palsies  and  convulsions  ;  St.  Maure  for  the 
gout ;  St.  Otilia  against  sore  eyes  and  headache,  also  St. 
Juliana  ;  St.  Petronilla  and  St.  Genevieve  against  fevers  ;  St. 
Quintan  against  coughs  ;  St.  Romanus  against  devils  pos- 
sessing people ;  St.  Ruffin  against  madness ;  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Roch  against  the  plague ;  St.  Sigismund  against 
fevers  and  ague  ;  St.  Valentine  against  the  epilepsy  ;  St. 
Venisa  against  green-sickness ;  St.  Wallia  or  St.  Wallery 
agaiiiiit  the  stone  ;  and  St.  Wolfgang  against  lameness. 

In  imitation  of  heathenism,  the  Romanists  assigned  tutelar 
gods  to  distinct  professions  and  ranks  of  people  (some  of  them 
not  of  the  best  sort),  to  different  trades,  &c.  ;  nay,  they  even 
condescended  to  appoint  these  celestial  guardians  also  to  the 
care  of  animals,  &c.  It  is  observable  in  this  place  how  closely 
Popery  has  in  this  respect  copied  the  Heathen  mythology.  She 
has  the  Supreme  Being  for  Jupiter;  she  has  substituted  angels 
for  genii,  and  the  souls  of  saints  for  heroes,  retaining  all 
kinds  of  demons.  Against  these  pests  she  has  carefully 
provided  her  antidotes.  She  exorcises  them  out  of  waters, 
she  rids  the  air  of  them  by  ringing  her  hallowed  bells,  &c. 

Barnaby  Rich,  in  tlie  Irish  Hubbub,  or  the  English  Hue 
and  Crie,  1619>  p,  36,  has  the  following  passage:  ''There 

tium  morbis.  Morbo  sontico  olim  Hercules,  nunc  Joannes  et  Valentinus 
pnesunt.  In  arte  obstetricandi  Lucinam  longe  superat  nostra  Margareta, 
et  quia  hec  moritur  wgo,  ne  non  satis  attenta  ad  cuiam  sit,  quam  neqae 
didicit,  Deque  experientia  cognovit,  ilU  in  officia  jungiiiir  fimgendo  ex- 

pertus  Marpurgiis.  Aliqui  addunt  toco  Junonis,  Reginam  nostricoeli  divam 
Mariara.  Ruffinus  et  Romanus  phrenesi  prxsunt,  &c."  Moresi&i  Papatus, 
p.  16.    See  also  the  World  of  Wonders,  fol.  1607,  p.  308. 

"  Diana  the  huntress  new  worshippers  wins, 
Who  call  her  St.  Agnes,  confessing  their  sins! 
To  the  god  Esculapius  incurahles  pray, 
Since  the  doctor  is  christianiz'd  St.  Bart*loin^ ; 
Tho'  the  goddess  of  Antipertussis  we  scoff, 
As  Madonna  dell'  Tossa  she  opiates  a  cough.'' 

See  the  Present  State  of  the  Manners,  &c.,  of  France  and  Italy :  in 

poetical  epistles,  addressed  to  R.  Jephson,  1794,  p.  64. 

'  In  the  introduction  to  the  old  play  called  A  Game  at  Chesse,  4to.,  is 
tlie  following  line : 

Boch,  Maine,  and  Petronell,  itch  and  ague  curers." 
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be  many  miracles  assigned  to  saints,  that  (they  say)  ait 
good  for  all  diseases  ;  they  can  give  sight  to  the  blinde,  make 
the  deafe  to  heare,  thty  can  restore  limbs  that  becripled,  and 
make  the  lame  to  goe  upright;  they  be  good  for  horse,  awine, 
and  many  other  beasts.  And  women  are  not  withoat  their 
shee  saints,  to  whom  they  doe  implore  when  they  would  have 
children,  and  for  a  ([inck  deUverance  when  they  be  in  lalioiir. 

"  They  have  saints  to  pray  to  when  they  be  grieTcd  with  a 
tliii'd  day  a^rne,  when  they  be  pained  with  the  tooth-ach,  or 
when  thi-y  would  be  revenged  of  their  angry  husbands.  They 
have  saints  that  be  good  amongst  poultry,  for  chickins  when 
they  have  the  pip,  for  geese  when  they  doe  sit,  to  have  a 
happy  successe  in  goshngs  :  and,  to  be  short,  there  is  no  dis- 
ease, no  sicknease,  no  greefe,  either  amongst  men  or  beasts, 
that  hath  not  his  physician  among  the  saints." 

We  find  the  following  in  Moresini  Papatus,  p.  133: 
**  Porous  Pani  et  Sylvano  commendabatur  (Alex,  ab  Alexand. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  12),  nunc  antem  immundissimus  porcorum  greges 
custodire  cogitur  miser  Antonius."   in  the  World  of  Wonders 

the  following  translation  of  an  epigram : 

Oncp  fed'st  thoa,  Anthony,  an  heard  of  swine, 

And  now  an  heard  of  moiikes  thou  feedest  StUl:-— 
For  wit  and  gut,  alike  both  charges  bin  : 

Both  loven  tilth  alike ;  both  like  to  fill 
Their  greedy  paunch  alike.    Nor  was  that  Idnd 

More  beastly,  Bottisb,  8wiiii»h  than  this  last. 
All  else  agrees :  one  fault  I  onely  find, 

Thou  feedest  not  thy  monkes  with  oken  mast,'* 

The  author  mentions  before,  persons  "  who  runne  up  and 
downe  the  country,  crying,  *have  you  anything  to  bestow 
upon  my  lord  S.  Anthaiiie's  swine?'"  A  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Dec.  1790,  p.  1086,  derives  the 
expression,  *'An  it  please  the  pigs,"  not  from  a  corruption  of 

An  it  please  the  P/.r,"  i.  e.  the  host,  but  from  a  saying  of  the 
scholars  of  St  Paul's  school,  London,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen,  whose  great  rivals  were  the  scholars  of  the 
neighbouring  foundation  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Vienna,  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bennet  Finke,  Thread- 
needle-street,  and  thence  nicknamed  "  St.  Anthony's  Pigs." 
So  that  whenever  those  of  St.  Paul's  answered  each  other  in 
the  ajiirmative,  they  added  this  expression,  scoffiugly  insinuate 
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ing  a  reserve  of  the  approbation  of  the"  competitors  of  St. 
Anthony's,  who  claimed  a  superiority  over  them." 

In  Michael  Wodde's  Dialogue,  lo.")4,  >ve  read:  "  If  we  were 
sycke  of  the  pestylence  we  ran  to  Saiiite  Rookc;  if  of  the  ague, 
to  Saint  Pernci,  or  Master  John  Shorne :  if  men  were  in 
prison,  theipraiedto  St.  Leonarde  ;  if  the  Welchmaii  wold  have 
a  pursse,  lie  praied  to  Darvel  Gatlieme ;  if  a  wife  were  weary 
of  her  lnisl);md,  she  ojf  'red  ofes  at  PouleSy  at  London,  to  St. 
Uncumber.^    Thus  we  have  been  deluded  with  their  images.** 

Newton  in  his  Tryall  of  a  Man's  Owne  Selfe,  1G02,  p.  50, 
censures  Fliysitions,  when  they  beare  tlu  ir  patient  in  hand, 
or  make  him  to  think  that  some  certain  saints  have  power  to 
send,  and  also  to  take  away  this  or  that  disease.'* 

St.  Agatha  presides  over  nurses  ;  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Gregory  are  the  patrons  of  literati,  or  studious  persons ; 
St.  Catherine  also  presides  over  the  arts  in  the  room  of  Minerva; 
St.  Christopher  and  St  Nicholas  preside  over  mariners,-  also 
St.  Hermus ;  St.  Cecilia  is  the  patroness  of  musicians  ;  St. 
Cosmas  and  St.  Damian  are  the  patrons  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  also  of  philosophers.  (See  Patrick's  Devotions, 
p.  26-^.)  St.  Dismas  and  St.  Nicholas  preside  over  thieves; 
St.  Eustace  and  St.  Hubert  over  hunters  ;^  St.  Felicitas  over 
young  children;  St.  Julian  is  the  patron  of  pilgrims  St. 
Leonard  and  St.  iJurbara  protect  captives;  St.  Luke  is  the 
patron  of  painters  ;  St.  Magdalen,  St.  Afra  (Aphra  or 
Aphrodite)  and  St  Brigit  preside  over  common  women ; 
St.  Martin  and  St  Urban  over  ale-knights  to  guard  them  from 
falling  into  the  kennel;  St.  Mathurin  over  fools;  St.  Sebastian 
over  archers ;  St.  Thomas  over  divines  ;  St.  Thomas  Becket 
over  blind  men,  eunuchs^  and  sinners ;  St  Valentine  over  lovers; 

*  St.  "Wilgford  was  also  invoked  by  women  to  get  rid  of  their  husbands. 
^  St.  Barbara,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Clement,  arc  also  noticed  as  sea 

saints.  Warner,  in  his  Hist,  of  Hampshire,  vol.  i.  p.  1 55,  note,  says  "  St. 
Christopher  presided  over  the  weather,  and  was  the  patron  of  llddsports.'' 
He  is  citing  an  ancient  description  of  a  hunter,  in  verse : 

A  Christofre  on  his  breast  of  silver  shene : 
An  horn  he  bore,  the  bandrie  was  ol  greene.*' 

s  Melton,  in  Astrologaster,  p.  19,  says,  ''they  hold  that  St.  Hugh  and 
St.  Eustace  guard  hunters  from  perills  and  dangers,  that  the  Stagge  OK 
bucke  may  not  liit  them  on  the  head  witli  their  homes." 

*  Also  of  whoremongers:  v.  Hist,  des  Troubsd.L  11. 
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St.  WiLiifred  over  virgins ;  and  St  Yves  over  lawyers  and 
civilians.  St.  ^Ethelbert  and  St.  ^Elian  were  invoked  against 
thieves.  Here  also  may  be  noticed  that  St.  Ai^atha  presides 
over  valleys ;  St.  Anne  over  richeB  ;  St  Barbara  over  hills ; 
St.  Florian  over  fire;  St.  Giles  and  St.  Hvacintli  are  invoked 
by  barren  women  ;  St.  Osyth  by  women  to  guard  their  keys  ; 
St.  Sylvester  protects  the  woods ;  St.  Urban  wine  and  vine- 
yards ;  and  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Anne  are  the  reston  rs  of  lost 
things.  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Joseph  were  the  patron  saints  of 
carpenters;  St.  Anthony  of  swineherds  and  grocers;  St.  Arnold 
of  millers ;  St.  Blase  of  wool-combers ;  St.  Catherine  of  spinners ; 
St.  Clement  of  tanners  ;  St.  Cloud  of  nailsmiths,  on  account 
of  his  name  ;  St.  Dunstan  of  goldsmiths  ;  St.  Eloy  of  black- 
smiths, farriers,  and  goldsmiths ;  St.  Euioge  (who  is  probably 
the  same  with  St.  Eloy)  of  smiths,'  though  others  say  of  jockeys; 
St.  Florian  of  mercers ;  St.  Francis  of  butchers ;  St.  George 
of  clothiers;  St.  Goodman  of  tailors,  sometimes  called  St. 
Gutman,  and  St  Ann  ;2  St.  Gore,  with  the  devil  on  his  shoulder 
and  a  pot  in  his  hand,  of  potters,  also  called  St.  Goarin ; 
St.  Hilary  of  coopers ;  St.  John  Port-Latin  of  booksellers 
St.  Josse  and  St.  Urban  of  ploughmen ;  St.  Leodagar  of  drapers; 
St  Leonard  of  locksmiths,  as  well  as  captives  ;  St.  Louis  of 
periwig-makers ;  St.  Martin  of  master  shoemakers,  and  St. 
Crispin  of  cobblers  and  journeymen  shoemakers;  St.  Nicholas 
of  parish  clerks,  and  also  of  butchers;  St  Peter  of  fishmongers; 
St.  Sebastian  of  pinmakers,  on  account  of  his  being  stuck  with 
arrows ;  St.  Severus  of  fullers  ;  St.  Stephen  of  weavers ; 
St.  Tibba  of  falconers  ;^  St.  Wilfred  of  bakers,  St.  Hubert 

'  "  Fabrorum  Deus  Vulcanus  fuit  ferrarioram,  nunc  in  papatu  commuta- 
runt  Vulcanum  cum  Enlopno.  Buling.  Orig.  cap.  'M.  Sed  quia  BuUin- 
gerus  dedit  nuperEquis  Eulogiiim,  melius  est  cuui  Scotis  sentire,  qui  sub 
papatu  oliui  liisce  fabris  dedcrunt  Aloisium,  quern  colereut,  ut  et  reli(^uis 
qui  maUeo  vtimtar."  Morenni  Papatus,  p.  56. 

'  See  Moresiiii  Papatui,  p.  155.  '*  Sartoribus  nemo  deorum  vcterum 
pneest,  quem  legera  contigit  nisi  sit  Mercurious  Fur,  cum  ipsi  sint/ttracif- 
8xmi.  Bulling,  cap.  34,  Orig.  ex  Papae  decreto  concedit  illis,  cum  sint 
plerumque  belli  horaunculi,  dignum  suis  moribus  deum  Gutmannum  nescio 
quem.  Sed  barbarum  nomen  cogit  fateri  civiliores  esse  Scotos,  qui  Annam 
matrem  Yirginis  Mariae  coluenmt,  que  ac  dicont  Tantcam  Chiistt  texnit, 
et  ideo  merito  illis  dea  est." 

'  Sauval,  Antiq.  de  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  621. 

*  See  PjUer's  Worthies.   Rutland,  p.  347. 
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also,'  and  St.  Honor  or  Honore  -?  St.  William  of  hatmakers; 
and  St.  Windeline  of  shepherds.  St.  Anthony  protects  hogs  ; 
St.  Ferioll  presides  over  geese,  others  say  St.  Gallicet,  St. 
Galhis,  or  St.  Andoch  ;  St.  Gallus  also  protects  the  keepers  of 
geese;  St.  Gertrude  presides  over  mice  and  eggs;  St.  Hubert 
protects  do^'s,  and  is  invoked  against  the  bite  of  mad  ones;  St. 
^Magnus  is  invoked  against  locusts  and  caterpillars;  St.Pelagius, 
otherwise  St.  Pelage,  or  St.  Peland,  protects  oxen  ;  and  St. 
Wendeline,  sheep  ;  or,  as  one  writer  has  it,  St.  Wolfe.  St.  Eloy, 
or  Eligius,  was  the  guardian  of  farriers.  Bridges,  in  his 
History  of  Northamptonshire,  i.  258,  speaking  of  Wedon- 
Pinckney,  says :  **  In  this  church  was  the  Memorial  of  St. 
Loy's  kept,  whither  did  many  resort  for  the  cure  of  tlieir 
horses ;  where  there  was  a  house  at  the  east  end  thereof, 
plucked  down  within  few  years,  which  was  called  St.  Loy's 
house."  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  liowever,  for 
1779,  p.  190,  would  have  St.  Loy  to  be  the  diminutive  of  St. 
Lucian  :  **  In  the  uncertainty  we  labour  under  about  the 
miracle  supposed  to  be  commemorated  on  the  Frekenham  bas- 
rehef  (see  Gent.  Mag.  xlvii.  4 If),  xlviii.  304),  I  cannot  concur 
with  my  ingenious  friend  your  correspondent  in  the  last 
month's  Mag.  p.  138,  in  ascribing  it  to  St.  Eligius.  Bridges 
gives  no  authority  for  this  opinion.  He  would  rather  lead  us 
to  suppose  St.  Loy  to  be  St.  Lucian,  to  whose  monastery 
Wedon-Pmckney  was  a  cell,  though  its  parish  church  was 
dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin ;  and  IVrwhitt  seems  of 
this  sentiment.  Loy  is  a  more  natural  abbreviation  of  Lewis, 
or  Lucian,  than  of  Elegius  ;  for  P]loy  rests  only  on  Urry's 
authority.  Eligius  served  his  time  to  one  Ahbo,  a  goldsmith, 
and  made  for  King  Clotaire  two  saddles  of  gold  set  with  jewels, 
such  as  one  might  suppose  Mr.  Cox  would  make  for  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot.  He  became  bishop  of  Noyon,  where  he  died. 
(Lippelii  Vit.  Sanctor.  iv.  632,  ex  Baronii  Annal.  viii.)  Not  a 
word  of  his  patronizing  farriers.    Till  the  particular  xuiracle 

>  See  Moresini  Papatus,  p.  127. 

«  Fuller's  Ch.  Hist.  p.  381.  "  St.  Honore  a  baker."  World  of  Wonders, 
p.  310.  It  should  appear  from  Dekker's  WondeifuU  Teans.  1603,  that 
St.  Clement  was  also  a  patron  saint  of  bakers.    ^*  He  worships  the  baker^a 

good  lord  and  maister,  charitable  S.  Clement,"  &c.  Lewis  Owen,  in  the 
Unmasking  of  all  Popish  Monkes,  1628,  p.  98,  says  that  "  St.  Clement  is 
for  bakers,  brewers,  and  victuallers." 
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in  question  is  ascertained,  I  think  the  claim  lies  at  present 
between  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Eippolytns.*'    In  the  CMiaary 
of  the  Smiths'  Company  in  Brand's  History  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne»  ii.  318,  the  fraternity  is  ordered  to  meet  on    St.  Loy*s 
day."    St.  Loy,  says  Brand,  is  certainly  not  St.  Lndan.  In 
the  World  of  Wonders,  p.  308,  we  have  the  following  remarks» 
in  part  onlyto  our  present,  though  altogether  to  our  general 
purpose.   The  opening  at  least  serves  to  show  that  £loy  does 
not  rest  only  on  Urry's  authority.    *^  When  St.  Eloy  (who  is 
the  Saint  for  smiths)  doth  hammer  his  irons,  is  he  not  instead 
of  God  Vulcan?  and  do  they  not  give  the  same  titles  to  St. 
George,  which  in  old  times  were  given  to  Mars?  and  do  they 
not  honour  St.  Nichoks  after  the  same  manner  that  Pagans 
honoured  God  Neptune  7  and  when  S.  Peter  is  made  a  porter, 
doth  he  not  represent  Grod  Janus  ?   Nay,  they  would  faine 
mske  the  AngeU  Gabriel  beleeve  that  he  is  God  Mercury.  And 
is  not  Pallas,  the  Goddesse  of  arts  and  sdences,  represented 
to  us  by  St.  Katherine?   And  have  they  not  St.  Hubert^  the 
God  of  Hunters  instead  of  Diana?  (which  office  some  giye  to 
St.  Eustace.)   And  when  tLey  apparell  John  Baptist  in  a 
lion's  skin,  is  it  not  to  represent  Hercules  unto  us :   And  is 
not  St.  Katherine  commonly  painted  with  a  wheele,  as  they 
were  wont  to  paint  Fortune?   They  will  needs  have  St. 
Geuneuiefue  (her  especially  at  Paris)  to  bestir  her  stumps  in 
hastening  God  to  cause  raine,  when  there  is  a  great  drought : 
as  also  to  leave  rayning  when  it  poureth  down  too  fast,  and 
oontinueth  over  long.  And  as  for  the  thunder  and  the  thunder- 
bolts, St.  Barbe  (their  Saint  for  harqnebuziers)  obtained  this 
office^  to  beate  backe  the  blowes  of  the  thunderbolt.  They 
have  made  St.  Maturin  physitian  for  fodes,  having  relation  to 
the  word  Motto.   St.  Acaire  cureth  the  acariastres,  i.  €• 
frantic  or  fiirious  bedlams.  St.  Avertin  curith  the  avertineuz, 
i,  e.  fimtasticall  lunatic  persons,  and  all  the  diseases  of  the 
head  I  St.  Eutrope  the  dropsie;  Saint  Mammard  is  made 
physitian  de9  mammeUes,  that  is,  of  the  paps ;  Saint  Phiacre 
of  the  phy^  or  emeroids,  of  those  especially  which  grow  in  the 
i(bndament ;  St.  Main  healeth  the  scab  dea  mains,  that  is,  of 
the  hands ;  St.  G«nou  the  gout ;  St  Agnan,  or  St.  Tignau,  the 
filthy  disease  called  lajtigne^  the  scnrfe.*' 

[The  following  lines  occur  in  Bab's  Interlude  concerning 
the  Laws  of  Nature,  1562: 
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With  blessynges  of  Saynt  Gema^e 
I  inUl  me  so  determynet 
That  neyther  fox  nor  vermyne 

Shall  do  my  chyckens  harme. 
For  your  gese  soke  Saynt  Legearde, 
And  lor  your  duckes  Sayut  Leonarde^ 

There  is  no  better  charme.''] 

Barnabe  Googe,  in  the  Popish  Kingdome,  ff.  98»  99j  has 
given  ns  the  following  translation  of  Naogeorgus  on  this  sub- 
ject, under  the  head  of  Selpers : 

'*  To  every  saint  they  alio  doe  his  office  here  assine. 

And  fomtene  doe  they  count  of  whom  thou  mayst  have  ayde  divine; 

Among  llic  which  our  Ladic  still  tluth  holde  the  chiofest  place» 
And  oi  her  gentle  nature  helpes  in  every  kinde  of  case. 
Saint  Barhara  lookcs  that  none  without  the  body  of  Christ  doe  dye, 
Saint  Cathern  favours  learned  men,  and  gives  them  wisedome  hye ; 
And  teacheth  to  resolve  the  doubtes  and  alwayes  giveth  ayde 
Unto  the  scolding  sophister,  to  make  his  reason  stayde. 
Saint  Appolin  the  rotten  teeth  doth  hcipe,  when  sore  they  ake; 
Otilla  from  the  hi  eared  eyes  the  cause  and  griefe  doth  take  ; 
Kooke  liealetU  scabbed  and  maungines,  with  pockes,  and  skurfCi  and 
skall, 

And  cooleth  raging  carbuncles,  and  byles,  and  botches  alL 
There  is  a  saint  whose  name  in  verse  cannot  declared  be, 

He  serves  against  the  plague,  and  ech  infective  maladie. 
S:iiiit  Valentine  beside  to  such  as  doe  his  power  dispise 
The  falling  sicknesse  sendes,  and  helpes  the  man  that  to  him  cries. 
The  raging  minde  of  furious  foikes  dutli  \  itus  paciiie, 
'  And  doth  restore  them  to  their  witte,  being  calde  on  speedilie. 
Erasmus  heaies  the  collicke  and  the  griping  of  the  guttes ; 
And  Laurence  fi'om  the  backe  and  from  the  shoulder  sicknesse  puttes. 
Blase  drives  away  the  quinsey  quight  with  water  sanctifide, 
From  every  Christian  creature  liere,  and  every  ]>east  beside. 
But  Leonerd  of  the  prisoners  doih  the  bandcs  asunder  pull, 
And  breakes  the  prison  doores  and  ehaines,  wherewith  his  church 
is  fuU. 

The  quartaneague,  and  the  rest,  doth  Pernel  take  away. 

And  John  preserves  his  worshippers  from  pryson  every  day : 
Which  force  to  Renet  eke  they  give,  that  helpe  enough  may  bee 
By  saintes  in  every  place.    What  dost  thou  omitted  see? 
From  dreadful  unprovided  death  doth  Mark  deliver  his, 
Who  of  more  force  than  death  himselfe,  and  more  of  value  is. 
Saint  Anne  gives  wealth  and  living  great  to  such  as  love  hir  m08t| 
And  is  a  perfite  finder  out  of  things  that  have  beene  lost : 
Which  vertue  likewise  they  ascribe  unto  another  man, 
Saint  Vincent;  what  he  is  I  cannot  tell,  nor  whence  he  came. 
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Agiuiist  reproache  and  infiuny  on  Susan  doe  they  call ; 

Romanijs  drivpth  sprites  away,  and  wicked  devills  all. 
The  byshop  \N  olfgang  heales  the  goute,  S.  W'endlin  kepes  the  shepe* 
\Vitb  shepheardesi,  and  the  oxen  fatte,  as  he  was  woont  to  keepe. 
The  bristled  hogges  doth  Antonie  preserve  and  cherish  well, 
>¥ho  in  his  life  tyme  alwayes  did  in  woodes  and  fbrrestes  dwdL 
Saint  Gartnide  riddes  the  house  of  mise,  and  killeth  all  the  rattes ; 
The  like  doth  bishop  lluldrich  with  his  earth,  two  passing  cattes. 
Saint  Gregorie  lookes  to  little  boyes,  to  teach  their  a,  b,  c, 
And  makes  them  for  to  love  their  bookes  and  schollers  good  to  be. 
Saint  Nicolas  keepes  the  mariners  from  daunger  and  diseas, 
That  beaten  are  with  boystrons  wives,  and  tost  in  dreadftdl  seas. 
Great  Chrystopher,  that  painted  is  with  body  big  and  taU, 
Doth  even  the  sarae,  who  doth  preserve  and  keepe  his  8er\'ants  all 
From  fearefull  terrours  of  the  night,  and  makes  them  well  to  rest. 
By  whom  they  also  all  their  life  with  divers  joyes  arc  ;.t. 
Saint  Agathie  deftudes  thy  house  from  fire  and  fearefull  flame, 
But  when  it  bumes,  in  armour  all  doth  Tlorian  quench  the  same. 
Saint  Urban  makes  the  pleasant  wine,  and  doth  preserve  it  still, 
And  spourging  vessels  aU  with  must  continually  doth  fill. 
Judocus  doth  dcfende  the  come  from  niyldeawes  and  from  blast, 
And  Magnus  from  the  sarae  doth  drive  the  grasshopper  as  fast. 
Thy  office,  George,  is  ouely  here  the  horseman  to  defende, 
Great  hinges  and  noble  men  with  pompe  on  thee  doe  still  attende. 
And  Loye  the  smith  doth  looke  to  horse,  and  smithes  of  all  degree. 
If  they  with  iron  meddle  here,  or  if  they  goldesmithes  bee. 
Saint  Luke  doth  evermore  defende  the  paynters  facultie, 
Phisitions  eke  by  Cosine  and  his  fellow  guided  be." 

Moresin  tells  us  that  Papal  Rome,  in  imitation  of  this  tenet 
of  Gentilism,  has  fabricated  such  kinds  of  genii  fur  guar- 
dians and  defenders  of  cities  and  people.  Thus  she  has 
assigned  St.  Andrew  to  Scotland,  St.  George  to  England,  St. 
Dennis  to  France ;  thus,  Egidius  to  Edinburgh,  j\icholas  to 
Aberdeen.' 

*  **  Sic  papa  pofnilis  et  urbibus  consimiles  fabricat  cultns  et  genios  ens- 
todes  et  defensores,  ut  Scotiae  Andream,  Angliae  Georgium,  Galliae  Diony- 
sium,  &c.  Edinburgo  Egidium,  Aherdoniae  Nicolaum,  &c."  Moresini 
Papatus,  p.  48.  See  also  Burton's  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  1G21,  p.  753. 
1  tind  the  subsequent  putron-saiuts  of  cities:  St.  Eligia  and  l^i.  Norhert 
of  Antwerp ;  St.  Hulderieh  or  Ulrie  of  Augsburgh ;  St  Martin  of  Bou- 
logne ;  St.  Mary  and  St.  Donatian  of  Bruges ;  St.  Mar\-  and  St.  Gudula 
of  Brussels  ;  the  three  Kings  of  the  East  of  Cologne,  also  St.  Ursula  and 
the  eleven  thousand  Virgins  ;  St.  George  and  St.  John  Baptist  of  Genoa ; 
St.  Bavo  and  St.  Liburn  of  Ghent ;  St.  Martial  of  Limosin  ;  St.  Vincent 
of  Lisbon;  St.  Mary  and  St.  Rusnold  of  Mechlin;  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Boniftce  of  Meats;  St*  AmTtrose  of  Milan  t  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St* 
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I  ficd  the  following  patron-saints  of  countries  in  other 
authorities:  8t.  Coliuau  and  St.  Leopold  for  Austria;  St. 
Wolfi^juiir  and  St.  Mary  Atingana  for  iiavaria ;  St.  Winceslaus 
for  Bohemia;  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary  for  Burjrundy ; 
St.  Anseharius  and  St.  Canute  for  Denmark;  St.  Peter  for 
Flanders:  to  St.  Dennis  is  added  St.  ^lieliael  as  another  patron 
Saint  of  France  ;  St.  Martin,  St.  Boniface,  and  St.  George 
Cataphractus,  for  Germany  ;  St.  Mary  for  Holland  ;  St,  Mary 
of  Aquisii;rana  and  St.  Lewis  for  Huni^ary  ;  vSt.  Patrick  for 
Ireland  ;  St.  Anthony  for  Italy ;  St.  Firiuin  and  St.  Xavierus 
for  Navarre  ;  St.  Anscharius  and  St.  Olaus  for  Norway  ;  St. 
Stanislaus  and  St.  Hederiga  for  Poland;  St  Savine  for  Poitou ; 
St.  Sebastian  for  Portugal ;  also  St.  James  and  St.  George ; 
St.  Albert  and  St.  Andrew  for  Prussia;  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Mary, 
and  St.  Andrew,  for  Russia ;  St.  Mary  for  Sardinia ;  St. 
Maurice  for  Savoy  and  Piedmont ;  St.  Mary  and  St.  George 
for  Sicily;  St.  Jamea  (Jago)for  Spain;  St.  Anscharius,  St.  Eric, 
and  St.  John,  for  Sweden;  and  St.  Gail  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
for  Switzerland. 

It  were  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  tutelar  gods  of  hea- 
thenism.^ Few  are  ignorant  that  Apollo  and  Minerva  pre- 
sided over  Athens,  Bacchus  and  Hercules  over  Boeotian  Thebes, 
Juno  over  Carthage,  Venus  over  Cyprus  and  Paphos,  Apollo 
over  Rhodes ;  Mm  was  the  tutelar  god  of  Rome,  aa  Neptune 
of  Taenarus ;  Diana  presided  over  Crete,  &c. 

St.  Peter  succeeded  to  Mars  at  the  revolution  of  the  reli- 
gious Creed  of  Rome.  He  now  presides  over  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  as  Mars  did  over  the  ancient  Capitol. 

The  Romanists,  in  imitation  of  the  heathens,  have  assigned 
cutelar  gods  to  each  member  of  the  body.^ 

Januarius  of  Naples ;  St.  Sebald  of  Nuremberg;  St.  Frideswide  of  Ox- 
ford; St.  Genevieve  of  Paris;   St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  Rome:  St. 
Rupert  of  Soltzberg;  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Sienna;   St.  Ursus  of  St.. 
Soleure  ;  St.  Hulderich  and  Si.  Ulhc  of  Strasburgh ;  St.  Mark  of  Venice ; 
and  St.  Stephen  of  Vienna. 

1  The  Babilonians  had  Bell  for  their  patron  ;  the  Egyptians  Isis  and 
Osiris  ;  the  Rliodians  the  Sunne;  the  Samians  Juno ;  Ihe  Papbmns  Venus ; 
the  Dclphians  Apollo  ;  the  Ephesians  Diana ;  all  the  Germans  in  general 
St.  George.  I  omit  the  saints  who  have  given  their  names  to  cities;  as 
St.  Quintin,  St.  Disian,  St.  Denis,  St.  Agnan,  St.  Paul,  St.  Omer." 
Stephens's  World  of  Wonders,  foL  1607,  p.  315. 
*  **  Membria  in  homine  yeteret  praelieoere  suos  deos,  siquidem  capiti 
nmea  Ineaae  qnoddam  lertor.  Rronten  Mcram  Genio  nonnuUi  ttadunl 
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"  They  of  the  Romish  religion,*'  says  Melton  in  his  Astro- 
logaster,  p.  20,  "for  every  limbe  in  man^s  body  have  a  saint; 
for  St.  Otilia  keepea  the  head  instead  of  Aries ;  St.  Blasius  is 
appointed  to  goveme  the  necke  instead  of  Taurus  ;  St.  Law- 
rence keepes  the  backe  and  shoulders  instead  of  Gemini, 
Cancer^  and  Leo ;  St.  Erasmus  rules  the  belly  with  the  en- 
trayles,  in  the  place  of  Libra  and  Scorpius :  in  the  stead  of 
Sagittarius,  Capricorn ns,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces,  the  Holy 
Church  of  Rome  hath  elected  St.  Burgarde,  St.  Bochus,  St. 
Quirinus,  St.  John,  and  many  others,  which  goveme  the 
thighes,  feet,  shinnes,  and  knees." 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  ancient  notion  of  good  and 
evil  genii  attending  each  person,  that  many  of  the  vulgar  paj 
80  great  attention  to  particular  dreams,  thinking  them,  it 
should  seem,  the  means  these  invisible  attendants  make  use  of 
to  inform  their  wards  of  any  imminent  danger. 

In  Bale's  comedy  of  Thre  Lawes,  1538,  Infidelity  begins 
his  address : 

^  Good  Christen  people,  I  am  come  hyther  verelye 
As  a  true  proctoar  of  the  howae  of  Ssint  Antonye." 

And  boasts,  among  other  charms : 

**  Lo  here  is  a  belle  to  hange  upon  your  hogge,  * 
And  save  your  cattell  from  the  bytynge  oif  a  dogge.*' 

He  adds, 

"  And  here  I  blesse  ye  with  a  W7nge  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
From  thonder  to  save  ye,  and  from  spretes  in  every  coost.'' 

sicuti  Junoni  hrachia,  pectus  Neptuno,  cingulura  Marti,  renes  Veneri, 
pedes  Mercurio,  digitos  Minervie  consecravit  antiquitas.  Ronianpe  rau- 
lieres  supercilia  Lucina;  consecrarunt,  quia  inde  kix  ad  oculos  tluit ;  ct  i 
Homerus  carmine  singulos  membris  honestavit  deos :  uauique  J  uuouem  I 
ftdt  Candidas  ulnas  habere,  Aurorsm  roaeos  Iscertos,  Mhienram  ocoIqs 
1^0008,  Thetidem  argenteos  pedes,  Heben  vei^  talos  pidcherrimos.  Dex- 
tam  fidei  sacram  Numa  institut,  etiam  eamveniam  sermonis  a  diis  posd- 
mus,  proximo  a  minimo  digito  secus  aurem  locum  Nemeseos  tangere,  et 
OS  obsignare  soleraus,  &c.  Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  ii.  cap.  19.  Jam  ad 
hanc  similitudiucm  caput,  ita,  non  omnibus  cognita  Dea,  obtiuet.  Ocuius 
hsibel  Otilia.  Lingaam  institnit  Catharina,  in  iheu^cis  et  dislecticis 
exerdtatiBsima.  ApoUoma  dentes  cniBt.  Collo  pnesidet  Blasius  spiritslis 
Deos.  Borrom  nna  cum  scapulis  obtinet  Laurentius.  £mmi  venter  est  j 
totus  cum  intestinis.  Sunt  qui  Burgharto  cuidam  et  crura  ct  pedes  con- 
secraverint,  in  parcipitatum  nonnunquam  admittit  Antonium,  Quirinum, 
Joannem,  et  nescio  quos  alios  divos.  Apollinaris  quidam  Priapi  vices 
snbiit,  pudendomm  Deos  eflfectns.  Baling,  cap.  jxsxv,  lib.  de  Orig.  Colt. 
Deor.  BiTon."  Moresiai  Papatus,  pp.  .93, 94. 
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In  the  TryRW  of  a  Man's  own  Selfc,  by  Thomas  Newton, 
1602,  p.  44,  he  inquires,  under  *' Sinnes  externall  and  ont- 
^  ward'*  against  the  lirsL  commandment,  "  wliether,  for  the 
avoidinp:  of  any  evid,  or  obtaining  of  any  good,  thou  hast 
trusted  to  the  lidpe,  protection,  and  furtherance  of  angels, 
either  goode  or  badde.  Hereunto  is  to  be  referred  the  paultring 
mawmctrie  and  hrathenish  worsliipping  of  that  domestical! 
god,  or  familiar  aungell,  which  was  thought  to  bee  appro-  " 
priated  to  everie  particular  person." 

In  answer  to  a  query  in  the  Athenian  Oracle,  vol.  i.  p.  4, 
"  Whether  every  man  has  a  gocMl  and  bad  angel  attending 
him?"  we  find  the  following  to  our  purpose  :  **  The  ministra- 
tion of  angels  is  certain,  but  the  manner  how,  is  the  knot  to 
be  untied.  'Twas  e:enernllv  believed  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers,  that  not  only  kiiiixdoms  had  their  tutelary  guardians, 
hut  that  every  person  had  his  particuhir  genius,  or  good 
angel,  to  protect  and  athnonish  him  by  dreams,  visions,  &c. 
We  read  that  Orii^en,  llierome,  Plato,  and  Lm])cdocles  in 
Plutarch,  were  also  of  this  opinion  ;  and  the  Jews  themselves, 
as  appears  by  that  instance  of  Peter's  deliverance  out  of 
prison.  They  believed  that  it  could  not  be  Peter,  hut  his 
angel.  But  for  the  particular  attendance  of  bad  angels  we 
believe  it  not,  and  we  must  deny  it  till  it  finds  better  proofs 
than  conjectures." 


MICHAELMAS  GOOSE. 


•*  September,  when  by  custom,  right  divine, 

GeeBe  are  mrdain'd  to  bleed  at  Michad'a  flfaruie."^CHnROttiLL. 

TiiEKE  is  an  old  custom  still  in  use  among  us  of  having  a 
roast  goose  to  dinner  on  Michaelmas-day.  "  Goosc-intentos," 
as  Blount  tells  us,  is  a  word  used  in  Lancashire,  where  the 
husbandmen  claim  it  as  a  due  to  have  a  Goose-intentos  on  the 
sixteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost :  which  custom  took  origin 
from  the  last  word  of  the  old  church-prayer  of  tliat  day : '  Tula 
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no8  qiisesumns,  Domine,  gratia  semper  prseveniat  et  seqnatur ; 
ac  bonis  operibus  jiigiter  prsestet  esse  intentos,*  ^fhe  common 
people  very  bumorously  mistake  it  for  a  goose  with  ten  toes. 
Tills  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Beckwith,  in  his  new  edi- 
tion of  tbe  Jocular  Tenures,  p.  223,  says,  upon  it:  "  But  be- 
sides that  tbe  sixteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  or  after 
Trinity  rather,  beina;  moveable,  and  seldom  falling  upon  ^li- 
cbaelmas  day,  wbieh  is  an  immoveable  feast,  the  service  for 
that  day  could  very  rarely  be  used  at  Michaelmas,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  most  distant  allusion  to  a  goose  in  the 
words  of  that  prayer.  Probably  no  other  reason  can  be  given 
for  this  custom,  but  that  Michaelmas-day  was  a  great  festivai, 
and  geese  at  that  time  most  plentiful.  In  Denmark,  where 
the  harvest  is  later,  every  family  has  a  roasted  goose  for  sup- 
»per  on  St.  Martin's  Eve.* 

[The  old  custom  of  eating  goose  on  Michaelmas-day  has 
much  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries.  Brady  remarks 
that  this  festival  "  is  no  longer  peculiar  for  that  hospitality 
which  we  are  taught  to  believe  formerly  existed,  when  the 
landlords  used  to  entertain  their  tenants  in  their  great  halls 
upon  geese  :  then  only  kept  by  persons  of  opulence,  and  of 
course  considered  as  a  peculiar  treat,  as  was  before  the  case  at 
Martinmas,  which  was  the  old  regular  quarterly  day  ;  though 
as  geese  are  esteemed  to  be  in  their  greatest  perfection  in  the 
autumnal  season,  there  are  but  few  families  who  totally  neglect 
the  ancient  fashion  of  making  that  bird  a  part  of  their  repast 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Michael."  There  is  a  current  but  erro- 
neous tale,  assigning  to  Queen  Elizabeth  the  introduction 
of  this  custom  of  the  day.  Being  on  her  way  to  Tilbury  Fort 
on  the  29th  September,  1588,  she  is  alleged  to  have  dined  with 
Sir  Neville  Humfreville^  at  his  seat  near  that  place,  and  to 

*  See  Molesworth's  Account  of  Denmark,  p.  10.  From  Frolich's  Via- 
torium,  p.  254,  I  find  that  St.  Martin's  Day  is  celebrated  in  Germany  with 
geese,  but  it  is  not  said  in  what  manner.  See  Sylva  J ucund.  Serm.  p.  18,  and 
Murtmmat  n^ra.  The  practice  of  etting  goose  at  Michaelinas  does  not 
appear  to  prevail  in  any  part  of  France.  Upon  St.  Martin's  Day  they  eat 
turkeys  at  Paris.  They  likewise  eat  geese  upon  St.  Martin's  Day,  Twelfth 
Day,  and  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  Paris.  See  Mercer,  Tableau  de  PariSt  tom.i. 
p.  131.    In  tlie  King's  Art  of  Cookery,  p.  63,  we  read,— • 

•*  So  stubble  geese  at  Michaelmas  are  seen, 
Upon  the  spit  s  next  May  produces  green.'' 
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have  partaken  of  a  goose,  which  the  kiiight,  knowing  her  taste 
for  high-seasoned  dishes,  had  provided ;  that  after  her  dinner 
she  drank  a  half-pint  bumper  of  Burgundy  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada;  soon  after  which  she  received  the 
joyful  tidings  that  her  wishes  had  been  fulfilled ;  and  that, 
being  delighted  with  the  event,  she  commemorated  the  day 
annually  by  having  a  goose  for  dinner,  in  imitation  of  iSir  Ne- 
ville's entertainment ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  court 
adopted  the  like  practice,  which  soon  became  general  through- 
out the  kingdom.  This  anecdote  is  a  strong  proof  that  the 
usage  was  sanctioned  by  royalty  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess, 
but  there  is  evidc  nee  that  it  was  practised  long  anterior  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. J  Among  other  services, 
John  de  la  llaye  was  bound  to  render  to  \V  lUiam  Barnaby, 
Lord  of  Lastres,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  for  a  parcel  of 
the  demesne  lands,  one  goose  fit  for  the  lord's  dinner  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Arclianffel.  And  this  as  earlv  as  the 
tenth  ytar  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  custom  may  have 
originated  in  a  habit  among  the  rural  tenantry,  of  their  bring- 
ing a  good  stubble  goose  with  their  rent  to  the  landlord  at 
Michaehnas,  in  the  hope  of  making  him  lenient.  In  the  Poesies 
of  George  Gascoigne,  i57j,  are  the  following  lines  : 

And  when  the  tenaiintes  come  to  ptie  their  quarterns  rent, 

They  bring  some  fowie  at  Midsummer,  a  dish  of  fish  in  heat. 
At  Ohristmasse  a  capon,  «/  Michaelmasse  a  goose, 
And  soinewliat  else  at  New  Yere's  tide,  /orfeare  their  Uageftie 
loose.' \ 

A  pleaMnt  writer  in  the  periodical  paper  called  The  World» 
No.  10  (if  I  mistake  not,  the  late  Loitl  Orfiird),  remarking  oa 
the  effecta  of  the  alteration  of  the  style,  tells  ns :  When  the 
refprmation  of  the  calendar  was  in  agitation,  to  the  great  dis- 
guBt  of  many  worthy  persona,  who  urged  how  great  the  har- 
mony was  in  the  old  estahlishment  between  the  holidays  and 
their  attributes  (if  I  may  call  them  8o}»  and  what  confusion 

1 "  Croiiiithwaite  church,  in  the  Vale  of  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  hath  five 
chapda  bdonging  to  it.  The  miniiter^  stipend  is  iS5  per  iDniim,  and 
€foo9€'gra8$t  or  the  right  of  commoning  hit  geete ;  a  Whitth-§ait,  or  the 
valllftMe  priyilege  of  using  his  knife  for  a  week  at  a  time  at  any  table  in  the 
parish  ;  and,  katly,  s  ha^dmtd  aack,  or  a  shirt  of  ooaree  linen." — Note  by 
Mr.  Park. 

24 
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would  foUow  if  MickodmoB-day,  for  initiiices  mm  not  lo  ^ 
e^ebraied  when  siubble-geese  are  in  their  higheet  perfection: 
it  muB  reptied,  that  sacb  a  propriety  was  merely  imaginary,  and 
would  be  lo«t  of  itself*  even  without  any  alteration  of  the 
calendar  by  authority ;  for  if  the  errors  in  it  were  suffered  to 
go  on,  they  woold  in  a  certain  number  of  years  produce  such 
a  variation  that  we  should  be  mourning  for  good  King  Charles 
on  a  fldse  30th  of  January,  at  a  time  when  our  ancsetors  used 
to  be  tumbling  over  heail  and  heels  in  Greenwich  Paric  in 
honour  of  Whitsuntide ;  and  at  length  be  Choosing  king  and 
queen  for  Twelfth  Night,  when  we  ought  to  be  a&iiring  the  . 
London  Ftenttce  at  Bartholomew  Fair/* 

It  is  a  popular  saying,  If  you  eat  goose  on  Michaelmas- 
day  you  will  never  want  money  all  the  year  round/'  Geese 
are  eaten  by  ploughmen  at  harrest  home.^  In  Poor  Bobin's 
Almanack  for  1695,  under  September,  are  the  following  quaint 
lines; 

Geese  now  in  their  prime  season  are, 
Which,  if  well  roasted  are  good  fore : 
Yet,  however,  fdends,  take  heed 
How  too  mnch  on  them  yon  feed, 
Lest  when  as  your  tongues  run  loose. 
Your  discourse  do  smell  qfgoote.*' 

Buttes,  in  his  Dyets  dry  Dinner,  1599,  says,  on  I  know 
not  what  authority,  that  "  a  goose  is  the  emblem  of  meere 
modeetie** 

In  a  curious  tract  entitled  A  Health  to  the  Gentlemanly  i 
Plrofession  of  Servingmen,  or  the  Servingman's  Comfort,  ' 
1598,  is  the  following  passage :  **  He  Icnoweth  where  to  have 
a  man  that  will  stands  him  in  lease  charge — his  neighbour's 
Sonne,  who  will  not  onely  maynteine  himselfe  with  all  neces- 
saries, but  also  his  father  will  gratifie  his  maister*s  kindnesse 
at  Christmas  with  a  New  Yeere^  Gyft,  at  other  festiTsU  times 
with  pigge,  ffooscy  capon,  or  other  such  like  householde  pion- 
sion."  It  appears,  by  the  context,  that  the  father  of  the  aerr- 

1  In  the  maigm  of  a  MS.  in  theHsileiaa  CoUection,  No.  1772,  fol.  115 

h,  is  written,  in  a  hand  of  the  niiitii  or  tenth  century,  the  following,  which 

I  give  as  I  find  it :  "  Cave  multum  ne  in  liis  tribus  diebus,  sanguineni 
minuas,  aut  pocionein  sumas,  aut  de  Anxere''  (Ansere)  "  raanducas  ;  nono 
Kalendis  Apriiis  die  lunis }  intrante  Augusto  die  luni»  xx ;  exeimte  Decem- 
biii  die  luuis." 
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tngman  utjts  this  to  keep  his  son  from  going  to  serve  abroad 
as  a  soldier.  In  Deering's  Nottingham,  p.  107,  mention  occurs 
of  **  hot  roasted  geese"  having  formerly  been  given  on 
Michaelmas-day  there  by  the  old  mayor,  in  the  morning,  at 
his  honse,  previous  to  the  election  of  the  new  one. 

In  the  Britiiih  Apollo,  fol.  Lond.  1708,  yoL  i.  No.  74,  is  the 
foUowing : 

■*  Q.  Supposing  now  ApoHo^s  sons 

Just  rose  from  picking  of  goose  bones, 
This  on  you  pops,  pray  tell  me  whence 

Tlie  custoni'ti  proverb  did  commence, 
That  who  eats  goose  on  Michael  s-day 
Shan't  money  lack  his  debts  to  pay. 

A*  This  notion,  fram'd  in  days  of  yore. 

Is  grounded  on  a  prudent  score  ; 
For,  doubtless,  'twas  at  first  designed 
To  make  the  people  ^easum  mind, 
That  so  they  might  apply  their  care 
To  all  those  things  which  needful  were, 
And,  by  a  good  industrious  hand, 
Know  wkm  and  kow  ('improve  their  land.*' 

In  the  same  work,  1 709,  ii.  55,  we  liave  : 

**  Q,  Yet  my  wife  would  persuade  me  (as  I  am  a  sinner) 
To  have  a  fat  goose  on  St.  Michael  for  dinner : 
And  then  all  the  year  round,  I  pray  you  would  mind  it, 
I  shall  not  want  money — oh  !  grant  I  may  tind  it. 
Now  several  there  are  that  believe  this  is  tme, 
Yet  the  reason  of  this  is  desired  fhun  yon. 

A,  We  think  you're  so  far  from  the  having  of  more, 
That  the  price  of  the  goose  yon  have  less  tluai  before : 
The  costom  csme  nn  m>m  the  tenants  presenting 
Their  landlords  with  geese,  to  incline  their  relenting 
On  foUowing  payments." 

Our  ancestors,  when  they  found  a  difficulty  in  carving  a 
goose,  hare,  or  other  dish,  used  to  say,  jestingly,  that  they 
should  hit  the  joint  if  they  could  but  think  on  the  name  of  a 
cuckold* 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  CAKE  oa  BANNOCK* 

Martin,  in  his  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land, p.  213,  speaking  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Skie, 
says,  **  They  observe  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Good 
Friday,  and  that  of  St.  Michael's.  Upon  the  latter  they  have 
a  cavalcade  in  each  parish,  and  several  families  bake  the  cake 
called  St.  Michael's  Bannock."  In  the  same  work,  p.  100, 
speaking  of  Kilbar  village,  he  observes  :  "  They  have  hkewise 
a  general  cavalcade  on  St.  Michael's  Day,  in  Kilbar  village, 
and  do  then  also  take  a  turn  round  their  church.  Every  family, 
as  sooii  as  the  solemnity  is  ended,  is  accustomed  to  bake  St. 
Michael's  Cake,  and  all  strangers,  together  with  those  of  the 
family,  must  eat  the  bread  that  night.*' 

In  Macauley's  History  of  St.  Kilda,  p.  82,  we  read :  "  It 
was,  till  of  late,  an  universal  custom  among  the  islanders,  on 
Michaelmas-day,  to  prepare  in  every  family,  a  loaf  of  cake  of 
bread,  enormously  large,  and  compountled  of  different  ingre- 
dients. This  cake  belonged  to  tiie  archangel,  and  had  its 
name  from  him.  Every  one  in  each  family,  whether  strangers 
or  domestics,  had  his  portion  of  this  kind  of  shew-bread,  and 
had,  of  course,  some  title  to  the  friendship  and  protection  of 
Michael.'*  He  adds,  **  In  Ireland  a  sheep  was  killed  in  every 
family  that  could  afford  one,  on  the  same  anniversary  ;  and  it 
was  ordained  by  law  that  a  part  of  it  should  be  given  to  the 
poor.  This,  as  we  gather  from  Keating's  General  History  ol 
Ireland,  ii.  12,  and  a  great  deal  more,  was  done  in  that  king- 
dom to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  miracle  wrought  there  by 
St.  Patrick,  through  the  assistance  of  the  archangel.  In 
commemoration  of  tliis,  Michaelmas  was  instituted  a  festal 
day  of  joy,  plenty,  and  universal  benevolence.'* 

"^The  following  very  extraordinary  septennial  custom  at 
Bishops  Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  in  the  adjacent 
neigh l)(Mirliood,  on  Old  Michaelmas-day,  I  find  in  a  London 
newspaper,  Oct.  18,  1787:  "On  the  morning  of  this  day, 
•^led  Ganging-day,  a  great  number  of  young  men  assemble 
■«i  the  fields,  when  a  very  active  fellow  is  nominated  the 
leader.  This  person  they  are  bound  to  follow,  who,  for  the 
•ake  of  diversion,  generally  chooses  the  route  through  ponds 
ditches,  and  places  of  di^cult  passage.    Every  person  they 
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meet  is  bumped,  male  or  female ;  which  is  performed  by  two 
other  persona  taking  them  up  by  their  arms,  and  swinging 
them  against  each  other.  The  women  in  general  keep  at 
home  at  this  period,  except  those  of  less  scrupulous  character, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  partaking  of  a  gallon  of  ale  and  a  plum- 
cake,  which  every  landlord  or  publican  is  obliged  to  furnish 
the  revellers  with,  generally  spend  the  best  part  of  the  night 
in  the  fields,  if  the  veather  is  fair ;  it  being  strictly  according 
to  ancient  usage  not  to  partake  of  the  cheer  anywhere  else." 


ST.  FAITH,  VIEGIN  AND  MAETYB. 

[On  St.  Faith' 8-day,  Oct.  6th,  a  very  carious  love  charm  is 
employed  in  the  north  of  Bnghind.  A  cake,  of  flour,  spring- 
water,  salt,  and  sugar,  must  be  made  by  three  nuddens  or 
three  widows,  and  each  must  hare  an  equid  ahare  in  the  com- 
position. It  is  then  baked  before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch  oyen, 
and  all  the  while  it  is  doing,  silence  must  be  strictly  observed, 
and  the  cake  must  be  turned  nine  times,  or  three  times  to 
each  person*  "When  it  is  thoroughly  done,  it  is  ^yided  into 
three  parts,  each  one  taking  her  share,  and  cutting  into  nine 
slips,  must  pass  each  slip  three  times  through  a  winding  ring, 
previously  borrowed  from  a  woman  who  has  been  manied  at 
least  seven  years.  Then  each  one  must  eat  her  nine  slips  as 
she  is  undressing,  and  repeat  the  following  verses : 

**  O  good  St.  Faith,  hp  kind  to-night, 
And  bring  to  me  my  heart's  delight ; 
Let  me  my  future  husband  view, 
And  be  my  visions  chaste  and  true." 

Then  all  three  must  get  into  one  bed,  with  the  ring  suspended 
by  a  string  to  faml  of  the  couch;  and  they  will  be  quita 
sure  to  dieutt  of  their  Aiture  husbands.] 
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ST.  ETHELBURGH'S  DAY. 
October  11. 

Ik  Fosbroke's  British  Monachism,  ii.  127,  mention  oeeon 
amidst  the  annual  store  of  pronsion  at  Barking  Nunnery,  of 
wheat  and  milk  for  Mmit^  upon  St*  Alburg's  Day." 


ST.  LUKE  S  DAY. 

OCTOBEE  18. 

DsAKE  tells  US  in  his  Eboracnm,  p.  219,  that  St.  Lnke*s 
Day  it  known  in  York  by  the  name  of  WMp-doff-day,  from  a 
strange  custom  that  schoolboys  nse  here  of  whipping  all  the 
dogs  that  are  seen  in  the  streets  that  day.  Whence  this  nn- 
common  persecution  took  its  rise  is  uncertain:  yet^  though 
it  u  oertamly  yery  old,  I  am  not  of  opinion,  with  some,  that 
it  is  as  ancient  as  the  Romans.  The  tradition  that  I  have 
heard  of  its  origin  seems  Tery  probable,  that  in  times  of  Popery 
a  priest,  celebrating  mass  at  this  festival,  in  some  in 
York,  nnifortanately  dropped  the  pax  after  consecration,  which 
was  snatched  np  suddenly  and  swallowed  by  a  dog  that  lay 
under  the  altar-table.  'Die  profanation  of  this  high  mystery 
occasioned  the  death  of  the  dog,  and  a  persecution  began,  and 
has  since  continued,  on  this  day,  to  be  severely  earned  on 
against  his  whole  tribe  in  our  city." 

She  following  curious  extract  is  taken  from  the  second  part 
other  Bunches  Closet  Newly  Broke  Open  The  next 
which  entered  the  room  was  Margaret/  the  miUer^s  maid,  who, 
after  making  a  low  curtesy,  and  giving  Mother  Bunch  the 
time  of  the  day,  desired  to  know  for  what  reason  she  sent  her 
a  letter.  Why/'  quoth  the  old  woman,  that  I  might 
reveal  to  you  some  secrets  that  are  both  relative  and  conducive 
to  love,  which  I  have  never  yet  discovered  to  the  world." 
**  But,  mother,**  said  Margaret,  "  I  am  a  meer  stranger  to  love, 
for  I  never   knew  what  it  meant."       That  may  be," 

auoth  she ;  "  yet  you  know  not  how  soon  you  may  receive 
lie  arrows  of  Cupid,  and  then  you'll  be  gbid  of  my  advice ;  for 
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I  know  the  best  of  you  desires  to  lie  with  a  man,  and  FU  ap- 
peal to  yon  if  yon  woald  not  be  glad  of  a  hosband/'  Mo- 
ther/* qaoth  Margaret,  yon  come  too  dose  to  the  matter, 
and  if  I  may  speak  my  mind,  I'd  willingly  embrace  such  a 
one ;  for  ahhong^  housekeeping  is  chargeable,  yet  marriage 
is  honourable/'  **  Thou  say'st  well,  daughter/'  quoth  Mother 
Bunch,  and  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to  see  the  man,  follow  my 
directions,  and  you  shall  not  fail.  Let  me  see^  this  is  St. 
Luke's  Day,  which  1  have  found  by  long  experience  to  be  fitter 
for  this  purpose  than  St.  Agnes's,  and  the  ingredients  more 
excellent.  Take  marigold  flowers,  a  sprig  of  maijoram,  thyme, 
and  a  Utde  wormwood ;  dry  them  before  a  fire,  rub  them  to 
powder,  then  sift  it  thro'  a  fine  piece  of  lawn ;  simmer  these 
with  a  small  quantity  of  virgin  noney  in  white  vinegar,  over 
a  slow  fire ;  with  thu  anoint  your  stomach,  breast,  and  lips 
lying  down,  and  repeat  these  words  thrice : 

"  St.  Luke,  St.  Luke,  be  kind  to  me  ; 
In  dreams  let  me  my  true  love  see  1" 

This  said,  hasten  to  sleep,  and  in  the  soft  slumber  of  your 
night's  repose,  the  very  man  whom  you  shall  marry  will 
appear  before  you,  walking  to  and  fro,  near  your  bedside,  very 
plain  and  visible  to  be  seen.  You  shall  perfectly  behold  his 
visage,  stature,  and  deportment ;  and  if  he  be  one  that  will 
prove  a  loving  husband,  he  will  approach  you  with  a  smile ; 
which,  if  he  does,  do  not  seem  to  be  over  fond  or  peevish, 
but  receive  the  same  with  a  mild  and  modest  blush.  But  if  it 
be  one,  who  after  marriage  will  forsake  thy  bed  to  wander 
after  strange  women,  he  will  offer  to  be  rude  and  uncivil  with 
thee."] 


ST.  SIMON  AND  ST.  JUDE^S  DAY. 

OCTOBEE  28. 

It  appears  that  St.  Simon's  and  St.  Jude's  Day  was 
accounted  rainy  as  well  as  St.  Switbin's,  from  the  following 
passage  in  the  old  play  of  the  Koaring  Girls :  *'  As  well  as  I 
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know  'twill  rain  npon  Simon  and  Jade's  Day/'  And  again : 
"  Nov  a  continiial  Simon  and  Jude's  rain  beat  all  your  fea- 
thers as  flat  down  as  pancakes."  And  we  learn  from  Holin- 
shed  that,  in  1536,  when  a  battle  was  appointed  to  have  been 
fought  upon  tkis  day,  between  the  king's  troops  and  the  rebels, 
in  Yorkshire,  that  so  great  a  quantity  of  rain  fell  npon  the 
eve  thereof  as  to  prevent  the  battle  from  taking  place.  In  the 
Sententifls  Eythmicie  of  J.  Buchlerus,  p.  390,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing observations  npon  St.  Simon  and  St  Jade's  Day : 

•*Fe8ta  dies  Judae  prohibet  te  incedere  nude, 

Sed  vult  ut  corpus  vestibiis  omne  tegas.  ' 
Festa  dies  Juda^  cum  transiit  atqiie  Simouis 

In  foribus  nobis  esse  putatnr  hiems. 
ShnoniSf  Jndn  post  Uttasa  ym  tibi  node, 

Tinie  inilsat  genii  mala  gandia  vests  oaMiiti.'*^ 

[On  this  day  take  an  apple,  pare  it  whole,  and  take  the 
parmg  in  your  right  hand,  and  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  say  the  following  verse : 

"  St.  Simon  and  Jude,  on  you  I  intrude,  I 
By  tbis  parting  I  hold  to  discover, 
AVithout  any  delay,  to  tell  me  this  day 
The  lliit  letter  of  my  own  tnw  lover." 

INim  three  times  roand»  and  cast  the  paring  over  your  left  I 
shoolder,  and  it  will  form  the  first  letter  of  yoor  Aitore  has*  , 
band's  snmame,  bat  if  the  paring  breaks  into  many  pieees,  so 
that  no  letter  is  discemible^  you  will  never  marry;  take  the 
pips  of  the  same  apple,  put  them  into  spring  water  and  diink 
them*  Why  this  latter  injanction  my  informant  sayeth  not.]  ^ 

■  In  the  Huuic  Calendar,  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  Day  wss  marked  by  s  | 
ship,  on  aoeount  of  their  having  been  fishennen.  Wonnii  Vssti  Danid, 
lib.  it  c.  9.  "  A  la  Saint  Simon  et  Saint  Jude  on  envoi  an  temple  les  gens 
wi  peu  simple,  demander  de8  nefles"  (medlars),  "afin  de  les  attraperet 
faiie  noircir  par  des  valets."— Sauval,  Antiq.  de  Paiis^  tom.  iL  p.  617* 
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VULGARLY  HALLE  fi'£N»  OR  NUTCRACK  NIGHT. 

In  the  ancient  Calendar  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  often 
cited,  I  find  the  following  observation  on  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber:  **  The  feast  of  Old  Fools  is  removed  in  this  day."  Hal- 
low Even  is  the  vigil  of  All  Saints'  Day,  which  is  on  the  1st 
of  November. 

It  is  customary  on  tliis  night  with  young  people  in  the 
north  of  England  to  dive  for  apples,  or  catch  at  them,  when 
stuck  upon  ooe  end  of  a  kind  of  hanging  beam,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  which  is  fixed  a  lighted  candle,  and  that  with 
their  mouths  only,  their  hands  being  tied  behind  their  backs.  * 

Dr.  GoldsmitlC  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  describing  the  ' 
manner  of  some  rustics,  tells  us,  among  other  customs  which 
they  preserved,  that  they  "  religiously  cracked  nuts  on  AU- 
hallow  Eve."  In  the  Life  and  Character  of  Harvey,  the 
fkmous  Conjuror  of  Dublin,  1728,  in  a  letter,  dated  Dublin, 
3 1  St  of  October,  the  author  says,  p.  10,  This  is  the  last  day 
of  October,  and  the  birth  of  this  packet  is  partly  owing  to  the 
affiur  of  this  night,  I  am  alone;  but  the  servants  having 
demanded  apples,  aU,  and  nuts,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
running  bade  my  own  annals  of  AUhaUaws  Ens:  for  you  are 
to  know,  my  lord,  that  I  have  been  a  meer  adept,  a  most 
famous  artist  both  in  the  college  and  country,  on  occasion  of 
ihis  anile,  ekimerieal  solemnity.  When  my  lafe,  wfaieh  I  have 
almost  fitted  for  the  press,  appears  in  public,  this  Eve  will 
produce  some  things  curious,  admirable,  and  diverting.**  . 

Nuts  have  not  been  excluded  from  the  Catalogue  of  Super- 
stitions under  Papsl  Rome.  Thus,  on  the  10th  of  August,  in 
the  Bomisb  ancient  Calendar  I  find  it  observed  that  some 
religious  use  was  made  of  them,  and  that  they  were  in  great 
estimation :    Nuces  in  pretio  et  religiosse/* 

I  Something  like  this  appears  in  an  ancient  illuminated  missal  in  Donee's 
Collection,  in  which  a  person  is  represented  balancing  himself  upon  a  pole 
laid  across  two  stools.  At  the  end  of  the  pole  is  a  lighted  candle,  from 
which  he  is  endeavouring  to  light  another  in  his  hand,  at  the  risk  of 
tumbling  into  a  tub  of  water  placed  under  him.  See  Strutt's  Sports  and 
Fsstunes,  p.  294,  plate  zzzvL 
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"  The  Istof  November,"  says  Hutchinson,  in  his  Northum- 
berland, vol.  ii.  ad  finem,  p.  18,  "  seems  to  retain  the  cele-  i 
bration  of  a  festival  to  Pomona,  when  it  is  supposed  the 
summer  stores  are  opened  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Divina-  j 
tions  and  consulting  of  omens  attended  all  these  ceremonies 
in  the  practice  of  the  heathen.    Hence,  in  the  rural  sacrifice 
of  nuts,  propitious  omens  are  sought  touching  matrimony  :  if 
the  nuts  lie  still  and  burn  together,  it  prognosticates  a  happy 
marriage  or  a  hopeful  love ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  bounce 
and  fly  asunder,  the  sign  is  unpropitious,    I  do  not  doubt 
but  the  Scotch  fires  kindled  on  this  day  andently  burnt  for  *j 
this  rural  sacrifice."  ' 

Nuts  and  apples  chiefly  compose  the  entertainment,  and 
from  the  custom  of  flinging  the  former  into  the  Are,  or  crack- 
ing them  with  their  teeth,  it  has  doubtless  had  its  vulgar  name  I 
of  Nut  crack-night,  and  under  that  name  is  thus  alluded  to  in 
Poor  Robin  for  1 735  :  "  This  quarter  begins  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  holds  till  the  1 1th  of  December,  in  which  time 
the  landlord  has  a  quarter-day,  as, he  has  in  every  one  of  the  | 
other  quarters.    This  quarter  also  affords  a  Term  begins  for 
the  lawyers,  a  Crispin  for  the  shoemakers,  a  Lord  Mayor's  day  | 
for  the  citizens,  a  Nuteraek^htiot  yoang  people  and  sweet- 
hearts; it  brings  on  a  winter,  and  a  long  dark  nights  for  i 
tallow-chandlers  and  linkboys,  and  concludes  with  a  shortest 
day  for  everybody  on  this  side  the  equinoctial."    See  in  Staf- 
ford's Niobe,  or  his  Age  of  Teares,  1611,  p.  107,  where  this 
is  called  a  Christmaa  vamboL  Polwhele  describes  it  in  his 
Old  Eng^h  Gentleman,  p»  120 : 

I 

Or  catch  th*  elusive  apple  with  a  bound, 
As  with  its  taper  it  flew  whizzing  xoond." 

Mr.  Pennant  tell  ns,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  that  the  young 
women  tbere  determine  the  figure  and  size  of  their  husbands 
by  dramng  aMagea  blind/old  on  Allhallow  Even,  and,  like 
the  Elfish,  nuts  m^o  the  fire.  This  last  custom  is  beau- 
tifUly  aeseribed  by  Gay  in  his  Spell : 

**  Two  hssd  nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame, 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweetheart's  name : 
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This  with  the  loudest  hmmee  me  sore  amaz'd, 
^      That  in  Ti.  flame  of  brightest  colour  blaz'd ; 
As  blazd  the  nut  so  inay  thy  passion  grow, 
for  'twas  thy  anl  thatt  did  so  brightly  glow !" 

Nor  can  I  omit  the  following  lines,  by  Charles  Gravdon, 
"On  Nuts  burning,  AUhallows  Eve,"  in  a  Collection  of  Poems. 
DubUn,  1801,  p.  137  : 

'*  These  glowing  nuts  are  emblems  trae 

Of  what  in  human  life  we  view ; 

The  ill-match'd  couple  fret  and  fame, 

And  thus  in  strife  themselves  consume; 

Or  from  each  other  wildly  start,  t 

And  with  a  noise  for  ever  part. 

But  see  the  happy,  happy  pair, 

Of  gennine  love  and  truth  sincere ; 

Witn  mutual  fondness,  while  they  burn, 

StiU  to  each  other  kindly  turn ; 

And  as  the  vital  sparks  decays 

Together  gently  sink  away : 

Till  1ife*8  fierce  ordeal  being  past. 

Their  mingled  ashes  rest  at  last." 

Owen,  in  his  Welsh  Dictionary,  voce  Cyniver,  mentions  "  A 
play  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  seek  for  an  even-leaved 
sprig  of  the  ash  ;  and  the  first  of  either  sex  that  finds  one  calls 
out  Cyniver,  and  is  answered  by  the  first  of  the  other  that 
succeeds  ;  and  these  two,  if  the  omen  fails  uoty,are  to  be  joined 
in  wedlock.*' 

It  is  a  custom  in  Ireland,  when  the  young  women  would 
know  if  their  lovers  are  faithful,  to  put  three  nuts  upon  the 
bars  of  the  grates,  naming  the  nuts  after  the  lovers.  If  a  nat 
cracks  or  jumps,  the  lover  will  prove  unfaithful ;  if  it  begins 
to  blaze  or  bum,  he  has  a  regard  for  the  person  making  the 
trial.  If  the  nuts  named  after  the  girl  and  her  lover  bam 
together,  they  will  be  married. 

[Our  account  of  the  ceremonies  and  divinations  practised  on 
this  night  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following  extract* 
from  Bums's  poem,  the  notes  to  which  will  fumish  the  reader 
with  much  curious  information  i— 
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HALLOWEEN.' 

Amang  the  bonnie  winding  banks 

Whar  Doon  rins,  *  wimpliu',  clear, 
Wlwre  Bruce'  ance  rul'd  the  marUai  ranks» 

An'  gbook  his  Canick  spear, 
Some  merry,  friendly,  coanira  folks. 

Together  did  convene, 
To  bum  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  Stodtt} 

An'  haud  their  Halloween 

Fa'  blytbe  that  night. 

Then,  first  and  fbremott,  thro'  the  kail. 

Their  stocks'  maun  a'  be  sought  ance ; 
They  steek  their  cen,  an'  graip  an*  wale. 

For  miickle  anes,  an'  straught  anes 
Poor  hav'rel  WUl  fell  aff  the  drift, 

An'  wander'd  through  the  bow^kail. 
An'  pon't,  for  want  o'  better  shift 

A  rant  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow't  that  night. 

Then,  straught  or  crooked,  yird  or  nane, 

They  roar  an'  cry  a*  thron'ther ; 
The  vera  wee-things,  todUn',  rin,  ^ 

Wi'  stocks  out-0¥rre  their  shonther; 

An'  gif  the  custoc's  sweet  or  sour 

Wi*  joctelegs  they  taste  them ; 
Syne  coziely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi*  cannie  care  they've  placed  them. 
To  lie  that  night. 

'  It  is  thought  to  be  a  night,  when  devils,  witches,  and  other  mischief- 
making  beings,  are  all  abroad  on  their  baneful  midnight  errands ;  particu- 
larly those  aerial  people,  the  fairies,  are  said,  on  that  night,  to  hold  a  grand 
anniversary. 

3  The  famous  family  of  that  name,  the  anceston  of  Robert,  the  great 

deliverer  of  his  country,  were  Earls  of  Carrick. 

*  The  first  ceremony  of  Hallowe'en  is  pulling  each  a  stock  or  plant  of  kail. 
They  must  go  out,  hand  in  hand,  with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they 
mjet  with ;  its  being  big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of  the 
size  and  shiape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  thdr  spella— -the  hnsbtnd  or  wife. 
If  any  yird  or  earth  stick  to  the  root,  that  is  tocher,  or  fortune ;  and  the 
taste  of  the  custoc, .  that  is,  the  heart  of  the  stem,  is  indicative  of  the 
natural  temper  and  disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their 
ordinary  appellation,  the  runts,  are  placed  somewhere  above  the  head  of 
the  door ;  and  the  Christian  names  of  the  people  whom  chance  brings  into 
the  hooae,  are,  aecording  to  the  pikiiity  of  placing  the  ninta,  the  names  in 
qnettion. 
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The  lanes  sttw  firee  'muig  them  a*. 
To  pou  their  atalks  o'  coin  t 

Bat  Kab  slips  out,  an'  jinks  about. 

Behint  the  miickle  thorn  : 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an*  fast ; 

Loud  skirl'd  a'  the  lasses  ; 
But  her  tap-pickle  maist  was  lost. 

Whan  kmttlin'  In  the  Fause-hoose* 
Wr  him  that  night 

The  auld  guidwife's  weel-hoorded  nitS* 

Are  round  an'  round  (hvided, 
An'  monie  lads'  and  lasses'  fates 

Are  there  that  night  decided : 
Some  kindle,  oouth^  skte  hy  side> 

An'  bum  tiiegither  trimly ; 
Some  start  awa  wi'  saucy  pride, 

And  jump  out-owre  the  chimhe, 

Fta'  high  that  night 

But  Merran  sat  behint  their  backs. 

Her  thoughts  on  Andrew  Bell ; 
She  lea'es  them  gaafain'  at  their  cmcks» 

An'  slips  out  by  hersd': 
She  thro'  the  yard  the  nearest  taks» 

An'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then, 
An*  darklins  graipit  for  the  banks, 

And  in  the  blue  clue^  throws  then, 

Right  fear't  that  night 

>  They  go  to  the  ham-yard,  and  pull  each,  at  three  several  times,  a  stalk 
of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wants  the  top-pickle,  that  is,  the  grain  at  the 
top  of  the  stalk,  the  party  in  qnestion  will  oome  to  the  marriage-bed  any« 
thing  but  a  maid. 

^  When  the  com  is  in  a  doubtful  state,  by  being  too  green  or  wet, 
the  stack-builder,  by  means  of  old  timber,  &c.,  makes  a  large  apartment  in 
his  stack,  with  an  opening  in  the  side  which  is  fairest  exposed  to  the  wind ; 
this  he  calls  a  fause-hoii^se. 

*  Burning  the  ituts  is  a  fiunoas  charm.  They  name  the  lad  and  lass  to 
each  particular  nut  as  they  Uy  them  in  the  fire ;  and  accordingly  as  they 
bum  quietly  together,  or  start  from  beside  one  another,  the  coarse  and 
Issue  of  the  courtship  will  be. 

*  Whoever  would,  with  success,  try  this  spell,  must  strictly  observe 
<  these  directions  :  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the  kihi,  and,  darkling,  throw  into 

the  pot  a  due  of  blue  yam.  'Wind  it  in  a  new  doe  off  the  old  one ;  and, 
towards  the  latter  end,  something  will  hold  the  thread.  Demand,  Wha 
hands?"  that  is,  Who  holds?"  An  answer  will  be  returned  from  the 
kiln-pot,  by  naming  the  Christian  and  surname  of  your  future  spouse. 
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An*  aye  she  win't,  an'  aye  she  twat{ 

1  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin' ; 
Till  something  held  within  the  pat ; 

Guid  L — d  !  but  she  was  quaukia'  I 
But  whether  'twas  the  deil  himsel', 

Of  wliefiier  'twas  a  bauk-en', 
Or  whether  it  wat  Andrew  Bc^ 

She  did  na  wait  on  talkm' 

To  site  that  night. 

Wee  Jenny  to  her  ffnmnie  si^, 

"  Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  grannie  ? 
I'll  eat  the  apple'  at  the  glass, 

I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnnie." 
She  fufF't  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt, 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rin', 
She  notic't  na,  an  aizle  brunt 

Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

Ont  thro'  that  night. 

"  Our  stihhle-rig  wat  Roh  M<Onien» 

A  clever,  sturdy  fallow ; 
He's  sin  gat  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean» 

That  liv'd  in  Achmaoalla  : 
He  gat  hemp-seed,*  I  mind  it  weel^ 

An'  he  made  unco  light  o't 
But  monie  a  day  was  by-himsel' 

He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  vera  night," 

Then  up  gat  fechtin'  Jamie  Fleck, 

An'  he  swoor  by  his  conscience^ 
That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck 

For  it  was  a'  but  nonsense. 
The  auld  guidman  raught  down  the  pock. 

An'  out  a  handfu'  gied  him ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk, 

Sometime  when  nae  ane  see'd  him. 

An'  try't  that  night. 

•  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass ;  eat  an  apple  before  it, 
and,  some  traditions  say,  you  should  comb  your  hair  all  the  time ;  the  face 
of  your  conjugal  companion  to  be,  will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peeping 
over  yovr  shoulder. 

'  Steal  out  nnperceived,  and  sow  a  handful  of  hempseed,  hanowing  it 
with  anything  you  can  conveniently  draw  after  yon.  Repeat  now  and  then 
"  Hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee,  hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee ;  and  him  (or  her)  that  is 
to  be  my  true-love»  come  after  me  and  pou  thee."  Look  ow  yoor  left 
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He  marches  thro'  amang  the  stacks 

Tho'he  was  sdmethuig  atiirtm; 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 
An'  haorla  at  his  curpin : 
every  now  an'  then  he  sayiy 
Ilemp-seed,  I  saw  thee  ; 
An'  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass, 
Come  after  me*  an'  draw  thee 

As  fast  this  night. 

Meg  fain  wad  to  the  ham  hae  ganOf 

To  win'  three  wechts  o'  naething  ;i 
But  for  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane^ 

She  pat  but  little  faith  in  : 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits. 

An'  twa  red-cheekit  apples, 
To  watch,  while  for  the  barn  she  sets, 

In  hopes  to  see  Tarn  Kipples 

That  Ten  night. 

They  hoy't  out  Will,  wi'  sair  advice ; 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane : 
It  chanc'd  the  stack  he  &ddoni*t  tlirioe,' 

Was  timmer-propt  for  thrawin' : 
He  taki  a  iwirlie,  anld  moss  oak, 

For  some  hlack,  grousome  carlin : 
An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke^ 

Till  akin  in  hlypes  cam  haurlin' 

Aff 'a  nierea  that  night. 


shoulder,  and  you  will  see  the  appearance  of  the  person  invoked,  in  the 
attitude  of  pulling  hemp.  Some  traditions  say,  "  Come  after  me,  and  show 
thee;''  that  is,  "  show  thyself,"  in  which  case  it  simply  appears.  Otheib 
omit  the  harrowing,  and  say,  "  Come  after  me,  and  harrow  thee." 

1  This  charm  must  likewise  be  performed  unperceived  and  alone.  You 
go  to  the  ham,  and  open  both  doors,  takii^  them  off  the  hinges,  if  posrible ; 
for  there  is  danger  that  the  bdng  about  to  appear  may  sbnt  the  doon,  and 
do  yon  some  mischief.  Then  take  that  instrument  used  in  winnowing  the 
eorn,  which,  in  our  country  dialect,  we  call  a  wecht,  and  go  through  all  the 
attitudes  of  letting  down  corn  against  the  wind.  Repeat  it  three  times, 
and  the  third  time  an  apparition  will  pass  through  the  bara,  in  at  the 
windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having  both  the  figure  in  question,  and 
the  appearance  or  retinue  marking  the  employment  or  station  in  life. 

'  Take  an  opportunity  of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a  bean-stack,  and  fathom 
it  three  times  round.  The  last  fathom  of  the  last  time  you  will  catch  in 
your  arms  the  appearance  of  your  fiitore  conjugal  yokefellow. 
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A  wtatM  fridoir  Leeae  wit. 

As  canty  as  a  Idttlen ; 
But,  och !  this  night,  amtngthe  shawl* 

She  got  a  fearfu*  settlin' ! 
She  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn. 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin, 
Wliare  three  lairds'  lands  met  at  a  burUt 

To  dip  her  left  aark-  sleeve  in, 

Was  bent  that  night. 

In  order,  on  the  dean  hearthstane. 

The  Inggies  three^  are  ranged ; 
And  er'ry  time  great  care  is  ta'en. 

To  see  them  duly  changed  : 
Auld  uncle  John,  wha  wedlock's  joys 

Sin'  Mar's-year  did  desire, 
Because  he  gat  the  toom-dish  thrice, 

He  heaved  them  on  the  fire 

In  wrath  tliat  night. 

"Wi*  merry  sangs,  an'  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  tiiey  did  na  weary ; 
An' nnco' tiles,  an  funny  j<»kes, 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheery ; 
Till  butter'd  so'ns,3  wi'  fragrant  Imit, 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steerin' ; 
Syne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  stnint, 

They  parted  aff  careerin', 

Fu'  blythe  that  night. 

Gay  mentions  another  species  of  love  diyination  bj  the 
insect  call^  the  lady-Jiy: — 

*  You  go  out,  one  or  more  (for  this  is  a  social  spell),  to  a  south  running 
spring  or  rivulet,  where  "throe  lairds'  lands  meet,"  and  dip  your  left  shirt- 
sleeve. Go  to  bed,  in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  hang  your  wet  sleeve  before  it  to 
dry ;  lie  awake,  and  some  time  near  midnight  an  apparition,  having  the 
eiact  figure  of  the  grand  object  in  question,  will  come  and  turn  the  sleeve, 
as  if  to  dry  the  other  side  of  it. 

'  Take  three  dishes ;  pot  dean  water  hi  one,  fonl  water  in  another, 
leave  the  third  empty.  Blindfold  a  person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth* 
where  the  dishes  are  ranged ;  he  (or  she)  dips  the  left  hand-^if,  by  chance, 
in  the  clean  water,  the  future  husband  or  wife  will  come  to  the  bar  of 
matrimony  a  maid  ;  if  in  the  foul,  a  widow ;  if  in  the  empty  dish,  it  fore- 
tells, with  equal  certainty,  no  marriage  at  all.  It  is  repeated  three  times; 
and  every  time  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes  is  altered. 

*  Soweus,  with  butter  instead  uf  milk  to  them,  is  always  the  HattowWD 
supper. 
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•*  This  lady-fly  I  take  from  off  the  grass, 

Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass. 
Fly,  lady-bird,  north,  south,  or  east,  or  west, 
Fly  where  the  maa  is  found  that  I  love  best/' 

Ana  thuB  also  another,  with  apple-parings  : 

•*  I  pare  this  pippin  round  and  round  again, 
My  shepherd's  name  to  flourish  on  the  plain ; 
I  fling  th'  unbroken  paring  o'er  my  head, 
Upon  the  grass  a  perfect  L  is  read." 

Girls  made  trial  also  of  the  fidelity  of  their  swains  hy 
sticking  an  apple-kernel  on  each  cheek.  (The  Connoisseur, 
No.  56»  Hnpresents  them  as  being  stuck  upon  the  forehead.) 
That  which  fell  first  indicated  mat  the  loye  of  him  whose 
name  it  bore  was  unsound.   Thus  Gay : 

This  pippin  shall  another  trial  make ; 
See  from  the  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take : 
This  on  ray  cheek  for  Lubberkin  is  worn, 
And  Booby  Clod  on  t'other  side  is  borne : 
But  Booby  Clod  soon  drops  upon  the  ground, 
A  certain  token  that  his  love's  unsound  ; 
While  Lnbberkin  sticks  firmly  to  the  last ; 
Oh !  were  his  lips  to  mine  but  join'd  so  fast 

Something  of  this  kind  occurs  in  Beroaldus's  Commentary 
on  the  Life  of  Claudius  Csesar,  cap.  8 :     Hac  tempestate 

Eueri  ossiculis  cerasorum,  quae  digitis  exprimunt^  incessere 
omines  ludibrij  causa  consueyerunt.    Scribit  Porphyrio  Ho- 

ratianus  interpres  solere  amantes  dnohus  pritnis  digitis  com- 
pressare  jwmonim  seyninay  eaque  iiiitttie  in  canieram,  veluti 
auguriumy  ut  si  cameram  contigerint  sperare possint  ad  effectum 
perduci  quod  animo  concepenint.^^  (Ad.  C.  Sueton.  Tranq. 
xii.  Ceesares  Comment,  fol.  Par.  1610,  col.  560,  a.)^ 

■  On  the  snhjeci  of  love  divinations  there  is  a  most  euiovis  passage  in 
Theocritus,  IdylUumdd,  where  the  shepherd  says— 

**  Eyvofv  7rpdv»  OKU  fiev  ^efivafiEVUf  ti  tpiXstiQ  fxf, 
Ovdk  rb  TTj\k<fn\ov  noTSfia^aTo  to  •jrXaTciyrjfi.a, 
AXy  aihiaQ  awaXtf  wort  wdx^'i  iUfiapavOrj.*' 

Intellexi  nuper,  cum  quaererem,  an  rae  amareSi 
Telephilum  allisum  non  edidit  sonum : 
Sed  fnistra  in  tenero  cubito  exaruit." 

— **Mam  ^ut  SchoUastes  ibi  annotavit)  amatorespapaYeris  folium,  bnchio^ 
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[I  extract  the  following  from  an  old  chap-book,  called  the 
True  Fortune-Teller,  in  a  chapter  headed  To  know  whether  a 
woman  will  have  the  man  she  wishes. — "  Get  two  lemon-peels, 
wear  them  all  day,  one  in  each  pocket ;  at  night  rub  the  four 
posts  of  the  bedstead  with  them ;  if  she  is  to  succeed,  the  per- 
son  will  appear  in  her  sleep,  and  present  her  with  a  couple  of 
lemons ;  if  uot»  there  is  no  hope  !"J 

The  subsequent  passage  from  Gay's  Pastorals  greatly 
resembles  the  Scottish  rite,  though  at  a  different  time  of  the 
year* 

**  At  eve  last  Midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought, 
But  to  the  tield  a  bag  of  hemp-seed  brought ; 
I  scattered  round  the  seed  on  ev'ry  side, 
And  three  times,  in  a  trembling  accent,  crie 
This  hemp-seed  with  my  virgin  iiand  I  sow. 
Who  shtll  my  true  love  be,  the  erop  shall  mow*'' 

[The  following  curious  love  divinations  are  extracted  from 
the  old  chap-book»  entitled  Mother  Bunch's  Closet  Newly 
Broke  Open :  First,  if  any  one  here  destres  to  know  the 
name  of  the  man  whom  she  shall  marry,  let  her  who  desires 
this  seek  a  green  peasood,  in  which  there  are  foil  nine  peas ; 
which  done,  either  write  or  cause  to  be  written,  on  a  small 
slip  of  paper,  these  words  *  Come  in,  my  dear,  and  do  not 
fear; '  which  writing  you  must  inclose  within  the  aforesaid 
peascod,  and  lay  it  under  the  door,  then  mind  the  next  per- 
son who  comes  in,  for  you'll  certainly  marry  one  of  the  same 
name.  Secondly,  she  who  desires  to  be  satisfied  whether  she  shall 
enjoy  the  man  desired  or  no,  let  her  take  two  lemon-peels,  in 
the  morning,  and  wear  them  all  day  under  her  arm-pits  ;  then 
at  night  let  her  mb  the  four  posts  of  the  bed  with  them ; 
which  done,  in  your  sleep  he  will  seem  to  coi^e  and  present 
you  with  a  couple  of  lemons,  but  if  not,  thcare  is  no  hope, 

humero,  manusve  carpo  impositum,  percatiebant,  et  si  sontim  ederet 
redsBiaii  ae  credebtnt  et  de  fntnris  mqitiis  bene  omlnabsiitur;  sin  minus 
odio  M  haberi  iade  colligebant.  Interdam  colons,  ez  pemaaione  cutem 
tingentis,  experimentmn  ctpiebaiit.  Etenim  si  rubicundum  duntaxat  inde 
eolorem  cutis  traheret,  quern  roseum  appeUabant*  sb  amatis  redamari  eos 
indicium  faciebat ;  si  ver5  ciitem  inflammari  atque  exiilcerari  contingeret, 
contemni  se  odioque  esse  existimabant."  (Lydii  Ritus  Sponsaliorum,  p.  20, 
in  Faces  Augustas  sive  Foemata,  a  Gaspare  Barl»o,  &c  4to. 
Dordrsci»  1643.) 
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Thirdlv,  she  who  desires  to  know  to  what  manner  of  fortune 
she  shall  be  married,  if  a  gentleman,  a  tradesman,  or  a  tra- 
veller, the  experiment  is  this  :  a  walnut,  a  hazle-nut,  and  a 
nutmoir,  grate  them,  and  mix  them  ;  and  mix  them  up  with 
butter  and  sugar  into  pills,  which  must  ])e  taken  at  lying 
down,  and  then,  if  her  fortune  to  marry  a  gentleman,  her 
fdeep  will  be  filled  with  golden  dreams ;  if  a  tradesman,  odd 
noises  and  tumults,  if  a  traveller,  then  will  thunder  and 
lightning  disturb  her.  Fourthly,  St.  Agnes's  Day  1  have  not 
yet  wholly  blotted  out  of  my  book,  bat  I  have  found  a  more 
exact  way  of  trial  than  before.  Ton  need  not  abstain  from 
kissea,  nor  be  forced  to  keep  fast  for  a  glance  of  a  lover  in  the 
night.  If  you  can  but  rise,  to  be  at  the  church  door  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  in  the  morning,  and  put  the  fore- 
finger of  your  right  hand  into  the  keyhole  and  then  repeat  the 
following  words  thrice : 

O  sweet  St.  Agnes,  now  draw  near, 
And  with  my  troe  love  straight  appear.'' 

Then  will  he  presently  approach  with  a  smiling  countenance^ 
Fifthly,  my  daughters,  know  ye  the  1 4th  of  February  is  Valen* 
tine's  day^  at  which  time  the  fowls  of  the  air  begin  to  couple ; 
and  the  young  men  and  maida  are  for  choosing  their  mates. 
Now,  that  you  may  speed,  take  this  approved  direction :  Take 
five  bay-leaves,  lay  one  under  every  corner  of  your  pillow,  and 
the  fifth  in  the  middle ;  then  lying  down  to  rest,  repeat  these 
lines  seven  times : 

Sweet  guardian  angels,  let  me  have. 
What  I  most  earnestly  do  crave, 

A  Valentine  endowed  with  love, 

That  will  both  kind  and  constant  prove.'' 

Then  to  your  content  you'll  either  have  the  Valentine  you 
desire,  or  one  more  excellent. 

The  Dumb-Cakb. — In  order  to  make  the  dumb-cake  to 
perfection,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  strictly  the  following 
instructions :  Let  any  number  of  young  women  take  a  hand* 
M  of  wheat  flour,  and  place  it  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 
Then  sprmkle  it  over  with  as  much  salt  as  can  be  held  between 
the  finger  and  thumb ;  then  one  of  the  damsels  must  make  it 
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into  a  dough  without  the  aid  of  spring-water ;  which,  being 
done,  each  of  the  company  must  roU  it  up,  and  spread  it  thin 
and  broad,  and  each  person  must,  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  make  the  initials  of  her  name  with  a  large  new  pin 

towards  the  end  of  the  cake.  The  cake  must  then  be  set 
before  the  fire,  and  each  person  must  sit  down  in  a  chair  as 
far  distant  from  the  fire  as  the  room  will  admit,  not  speaking 
a  single  word  all  the  time.  This  mnst  be  done  soon  after 
eleven  at  night ;  and  between  that  and  twelve  o'clock  each  per- 
son must  turn  the  cake  once,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  the 
dock  strikes  twelve,  the  husband  of  her  who  is  first  to  be  mar- 
ried will  appear,  and  lay  his  hand  on  that  part  of  the  cake 
which  is  marked  with  her  name.  Silence  must  be  strictly 
preserved  throughout  this  operation.  Some  say  that  the  cake 
must  be  made  of  an  eggshell-fuU  of  salt,  an  eggshell-fall  of 
wheat  meal,  and  an  eggshell-full  of  barley-meal.] 

Snails,  too,  were  used  in  love  divinations ;  they  were  sent 
to  crawl  on  the  hearth,  and  were  thought  to  mark  in  the  ashes 
the  initials  of  the  lover's  name.  See  some  lines  on  this  sub- 
ject at  p.  218.  Shaw,  in  bis  History  of  the  Province  of 
Moray,  p.  21 1 ,  seems  to  consider  the  festivity  of  this  night  as 
a  kind  of  harv  est-home  rejoicing  :  "  A  solemnity  was  kept," 
says  he,**  on  the  eve  of  the  1st  of  November,  as  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  safe  in-gathering  of  the  produce  of  the  fields.  This  I 
am  told,  but  have  not  seen  it,  is  observed  in  Buchan  and  other 
countries,  by  having  HaUow  Eve  fire  kindled  on  vme  rmng 
ground''^ 

In  Smdair^s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1793,  v.  84, 
the  minister  of  Logiendt,  in  Perthshire,  describing  the  superw 
stitious  opinions  and  practices  in  the  parish,  says :  On  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  October,  0.  S.,  among  many  others, 
one  remarkable  ceremony  is  observed.  Heath,  broom,  and 
dressings  of  flax  are  tied  upon  a  pole.  This  faggot  is  then 
kindled.  One  takes  it  upon  his  shoulders,  and,  running,  bears 
it  round  the  village.   A  crowd  attend.   When  the  first  faggot 

'  The  fires  which  were  lighted  up  in  Ireland  on  the  four  ^eat  festivals 
of  the  Druids  have  been  already  noticed  under  the  Gule  of  August. 
The  Irish,  General  Vallanccy  tells  us,  have  dropped  the  Fire  of  November, 
and  substituted  candles.  The  Welsh,  he  adds,  still  retain  the  Fire  of  No*> 
vember,  bat  can  give  no  reaiom  for  the  iUamiiiatioiu  Collectanea  de  Bidnia 
Hibernkii,  iii.  464t  note^ 
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is  burnt  out,  a  second  is  bound  to  the  pole  and  kindled  in  the 
same  manner  as  before.  Numbers  of  these  blazing  faggots  are 
often  carried  about  together,  and  when  the  night  happens  to 
be  dark  they  form  a  splendid  illuminatioii.  This  is  Hallow- 
e'en, and  is  a  night  of  great  festivity/'  The  minister  of  Cal- 
landeFj  in  Perthuiire,  ibid.,  zi.  621,  mentioning  peculiar 
customs,  says,  "  On  AU  Saints'  Even  they  set  up  bonfires  in 
every  village.  When  the  bonfire  is  consumed,  the  ashes  are 
carefully  collected  into  the  fonn  of  a  circle.  The  re  is  a  stone 
put  in  near  the  circumference,  for  every  person  of  the  several 
faniilies  interested  in  the  bonfire  ;  and  whatever  stone  is 
removed  out  of  its  place  or  injured  before  the  next  morning, 
the  person  represented  by  that  stone  is  devoted,  or fey^  and  is 
supposed  not  to  live  twelve  months  from  that  day ;  the  people 
received  the  consecrated  fire  from  the  Druid  priests  next 
morning,  the  virtues  of  which  were  supposed  to  continue  for 
a  year."  In  the  same  work,  1795,  xv.  517,  the  minister  of 
Kirkmichaely  in  Perthshire,  speaking  of  antiquities  and  curi« 
osities,  says,  **tlie  practice  of  lighting  bonfires  on  the  first 
night  of  winter,  accompanied  with  various  ceremonies,  still 
prevails  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  Highland  parishes.  The 
custom,  too,  of  making  a  fire  in  the  fields,  bddng  a  conse- 
crated cake,  &c.,  on  the  1st  of  May  is  not  quite  worn  out.'* 
Ibid.  xxi.  14.5,  parish  of  Monguhitter,  county  of  Aberdeen,  we 
are  told  that  formerly  **  the  Midsummer  Even  fire,  a  relic  of 
Druidism,  was  kmdled  in  some  parts  of  this  county  ;  the  Hal- 
low Even  fire,  another  relic  of  Druidism,  was  kindled  in  Buchan. 
Various  mai^ic  ceremonies  were  then  celebrated  to  counteract 
the  infiuence  of  witches  and  demons,  and  to  prognosticate  to 
the  young  their  success  or  disappointment  in  the  matrimonial 
lottery.  These  being  devoutly  finished,  the  hallow  fire  was 
kindled,  and  guarded  by  the  male  part  of  the  family.  Societies 
were  formed,  either  by  piqqe  or  humour,  to  scatter  certain  fires, 
and  the  attack  and  defence  were  often  conducted  with  art  and 
ftunr.  But  now,  the  hallow  fir^  when  kindled,  is  attended  by 
children  only ;  and  the  country  girl,  renouncing  the  rites  of 
magic,  endeavours  to  enchant  her  swain  by  the  charms  of 
dress  and  of  industry." 

In  North  Wales  (Mr.  Pennant's  MS.  informs  me)  there  is  a 
custom  upon  All  Saints*  Eve  of  making  a  great  fire  called  Coel 
Coeth,  when  every  family  about  an  hour  m  the  night  makes  a 
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great  bonfire  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  near  the  house, 
and  when  the  fire  is  almost  extinguished  every  one  throws  a 
white  stone  into  theaabes,  hairing  first  marked  it ;  then  having 
said  their  prayers  toming  round  the  fire,  they  go  to  bed.  Ija 
the  mornings  aa  aoon  aa  they  are  up,  they  come  to  search  out 
the  atonea,  and  if  any  one  of  them  is  found  wanting  they  have 
a  notion  that  the  peraon  who  threw  it  in  will  die  before  he 
aeea  another  All  Sainta'  Eve.   They  have  a  custom  alao  of 
distributing  eoul-cakeM  on  All  Souls'  Day,  at  the  receiving  of 
which  &e  poor  people  pray  to  (rod  to  bieas  the  next  crop  of 
wheat.    There  is  a  general  observation  added  : — "  N.  B.  1 735. 
Most  of  the  harmless  old  customs  in  this  MS.  are  now  disused." 
In  Owen*s  account  of  the  Bards,  however,  preserved  in  Sir 
B.  Hoare's  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through  Wales, 
ii.  315,  we  read:  **The  autumnal  fire  is  still  kindled  in 
North  Wales,  being  on  the  eve  of  the  1st  day  of  November, 
and  is  attended  by  many  ceremoniea ;  such  as  running  through 
the  fire  and  smoke,  each  casting  a  atone  into  the  fire,  and  all 
running  off  at  the  conclusion  to  eacape  from  the  blade  abort* 
tailed  aow ;  then  aupping  upon  parsnips,  nuts,  and  apples ; 
catching  at  an  apple  suspended  by  a  atring,  with  the  mouth 
alon^  and  the  same  by  an  apple  in  a  tub  of  water ;  each 
throwing  a  nut  into  the  fire;  and  those  that  bum  bright 
betoken  prosperity  to  the  owners  through  the  following  year, 
but  those  that  burn  black  and  crackle  denote  misfortune. 
On  the  following  morning  the  stones  are  searched  for  in  the 
fire,  and  if  any  be  missing,  they  betide  ill  to  those  who  threw 
them  in.**    Owen  has  prefaced  these  curious  particulars  by 
the  following  observations  :     Amongst  the  first  aberrations 
may  be  traced  that  of  the  knowledge  of  the  great  Uuon,  or 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  was  obscured  by  the  hieroglyphics 
or  emblems  of  his  different  attributes,  so  that  the  groveliing 
minds  of  the  multitude  often  sought  not  beyond  those  repre- 
sentations for  the  objects  of  worship  and  adoration.  This 
opened  an  inlet  for  numerous  errors  more  minute ;  and  many 
auperatitiona  became  attached  to  their  periodical  aolemnities,  , 
and  more  particularly  to  tlieir  rejoicing  fires,  on  the  appearance  i 
of  vegetation  in  apring,  and  on  the  completion  of  harvest  in 
autumn/'  j 
A  writer  in  the  Gent.'s  Mag.  for  1783,  p.  578,  thinks  "the  • 
custom  prevailing  among  the  Eomau  Catholics  uf  lighting Jirt^ 
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upon  the  hills  on  All  SainU'  night,  the  Eve  of  All  Soms^ 
scarcely  needs  explaining :  fire  being,  even  among  the  Pagans; 
an  emblem  of  immortality^  and  well  calculated  to  typify  the 
Bscent  of  the  soul  to  heaven/'  In  the  same  work,  for  November 
1784,  p.  836,  it  is  stated,  that  '^at  the  village  of  Findem,  in 
Derbyshire,  the  boys  and  girls  go  every  year  in  the  evening 
of  the  2d  of  November  (All  Souls'  Day),  to  the  adjoining 
common,  and  light  up  a  number  of  small  fires  amongst  the 
furze  growing  i litre,  and  call  them  by  the  name  of  Tindles. 
Upon  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  tliis  custom  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  they  supposed  it  to  be  a  relic  of 
Popery,  and  that  the  professed  design  of  it,  when  first  institu- 
ted, was  to  light  souls  out  of  purgatory.  But  as  the  commons 
have  been  inclosed  there  very  lately,  that  has  most  probably 
put  an  end  to  the  custom,  for  want  of  the  wonted  materials." 

A  third  writer  in  the  Gent.'s  Mag.  for  1788,  p.  602,  speaks 
of  a  custom  observed  in  some  parts  of  the  Idngdom  among 
the  Papists,  of  illuminating  some  of  their  grounds  upon  the 
Eve  of  AU  Souls  by  bearing  round  them  straw,  or  other  fit 
materials,  kindled  into  a  blaze.  The  ceremony  is  called  a 
Tinley,  and  the  vulgar  opinion  is,  that  it  represents  an  emble* 
matical  lighting  of  souls  out  of  purgatory.  Accounts  of  the 
origin  of  the  feast  of  All  Souls  may  be  seen  in  the  Golden 
Legend  and  other  Legends,  and  in  Dupre's  Conformity  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Ceremonies,  p.  92.  In  Sir  William 
Dugdale*s  Diary,  at  the  end  of  his  Life,  1827,  p.  104,  we 
read,  **0n  All-Hallow  Even  the  master  of  the  family  anciently 
used  to  carry  a  bunch  of  straw,  fired,  about  his  come,  saying — 

'  Fire  and  Red  low 
light  on  my  teen  low.'  ** 

The  original  memorandiim  was  at  the  end  of  one  of  Dugdale's 
Almanacks  of  1658. 

Different  places  adopt  different  ceremonies.  Martin  tells 
us  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Eolda,  on  the  festival  of  All 
Saints,  baked  a  large  cake  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  furrowed 
round,  and  whidi  was  to  be  all  eaten  l^at  night.''  The  same, 
or  a  custom  nearly  similar,  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  different 
parts  of  England.  The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  Isle  of 
Lewis,  p.  28,  says,  "The  inhabitants  of  this  island  had  an 
ancient  custom  to  sacrifice  to  a  sea  god,  call'd  Shony,  at 
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Hallow-tide,  in  the  manner  following  :  the  inhabitants  round 
the  island  came  to  the  church  of  St.  Mulvay,  having  each  man 
his  provision  along  with  him ;  erery  £unily  furnished  a  peck 
of  malt,  and  this  was  brewed  into  ale:  one  of  their  number 
was  picked  out  to  wade  into  the  sea,  up  to  the  middle^  and 
carrying  a  cup  of  ale  in  his  hand,  standing  still  in  that  posture^ 
cried  out  with  a  load  voice,  saying,  *  Shony,  I  give  you  this 
cap  of  ale,  hoping  that  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  plenty 
of  sea-ware  for  enriching  our  ground  the  ensuin^^  year  and 
so  threw  the  cup  of  ale  into  the  sea.    This  was  performed  in 
the  night  time.    At  his  return  to  land  they  all  went  to  church, 
where  there  was  a  candle  burning  upon  the  altar  :  and  then 
standing  silent  for  a  little  time,  one  of  them  gave  a  signal,  al 
which  the  candle  was  put  out,  and  immediately  all  of  them 
went  to  the  fields,  where  they  fell  a  drinking  their  ale,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  dancing  and  singing,  &c.'* 
He  adds,     the  ministers  in  Lewis  told  me  they  spent  several 
years  before  they  conld  persuade  the  vulgar  natives  to  abandon 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  superstition/' 

In  the  Festyvall,  1511,  f.  149,  is  the  following  passage : 
''We  rede  in  olde  tyme  good  people  wolde  on  Ail  hallowen 
daye  bake  hrade  and  dele  it  for  all  crysten  soules/'  I  find 
the  following,  which  is  much  to  my  purpose,  in  Festa  Anglo- 
Romana,  p.  109  :  "All  Souls*  Day,  Nov.  2d  :  the  custom  of 
Soul  Mass  cakes,  which  are  a  kind  of  oat  cakes,  that  some  of 
the  richer  sorts  of  persona  in  Lancashire  and  Herefordshire 
(among  the  Papists  there)  use  still  to  give  the  poor  on  this  clay ; 
and  they,  in  retribution  of  their  charity,  hold  themselves 
obliged  to  say  this  old  couplet : 

 *  God  have  your  8aul» 

Beens  and  ail.' " 

At  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  the  good  I 
women  make  a  cake  for  every  one  in  the  family :  so  this  is 
generally  called  Cake  Night.  See  Gent.  Mag.  for  Aug.  1790, 
p.  719.  "My  servant,  B.  Jelkes,"  says  Brand,  "who  is  from 
Warwickshire,  informs  me  that  there  is  a  custom  in  that  county 
to  have  seei^  eake  at  AU-haUom,  at  the  end  of  wheat  seed-time.'  | 

*  Weever,  Fun.  Men.  p.  724,  speakinj^  of  the  monks  of  St.  Edm  nuls- 
bury,  says,  "  They  had  certain  wax  caadlesi  which  ever  aud  onely  they  ; 
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As  also  that  at  the  end  of  barley  and  bean  seed-time  there  is  a 
cuBtom  there  to  give  the  ploughmen  frauey  a  species  of  thick 
pancake/* 

Bishop  Kennett  mentions  the  seed  cake  as  an  old  English 
custom.    It  is  also  noticed  by  Tusser  in  his  Five  Hundred 

Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie,  1580,  f.  75  : 

Wife,  some  time  this  weeke,  if  the  wether  liold  deere, 
An  end  of  wheat-sowing  we  niaJce  for  this  yeare. 

"Remember  you,  tin  rofore,  though  I  do  it  not, 
The  Seed'Cake,  the  Fasiiea,  and  Furmeatie-^L'* 

**  It  is  worth  remarking,"  says  Tollett,  in  a  note  on  the 
Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  ii.  2,  "  that  on  All  Saints'  Day,  the 
poor  people  in  Staffordshire,  and  perhaps  in  other  country 
places,  go  from  parish  to  parish  a  smlingy  as  they  call  it,  i.  e. 
begging  and  paling  (or  singing  small,  as  Bailey's  Dictionary 
explains  paling)  for  mnd  cakes,  or  any  good  thing  to  make 
them  merry.  This  custom  is  mentioned  by  Peck,  and  seems 
ft  remnant  of  Popish  superstition  to  pray  for  departed  souls, 
particularly  those  of  friends.  The  Souler's  Song  in  StnttbrcU 
shire  is  different  from  that  which  Mr.  Peck  mentions,  and  is 
by  no  means  worthy  of  publication.** 

[The  custom  of  going  a  SouUng  still  continues  in  some  parts 
of  the  county,  peasant  girls  going  to  farmhouses,  singing, — 

*'  Soul,  soul,  for  a  soul  cake, 
Pray  you,  good  mistress,  a  soul  cake." 

And  other  yerses  sung  on  the  same  occasion,  but  which  I 
suspect  are  not  the  ancient  ones,  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Catkeming,  Nov.  25th.  It  was  formerly  usual  to  keep 
a  soulmass-cake  for  good  luck.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  History* 
of  Whitby,  says,  "  a  lady  in  Whitby  has  a  soul-mass  loaf 
near  a  hundred  years  old."] 

Aubrey,  in  the  Remains  of  Gentilisme,  S.  Lansd.  227, 
says  that,  in  his  time,  in  Shropshire,  &c.,  there  was  set  upon 
the  board  a  high  heap  of  soul-cakes,  lying  one  upon  another, 
like  the  picture  of  the  shew-bread  in  the  old  Bibles.  They 

used  to  light  in  wheat  seeding ;  these  they  likewise  carried  about  their 
wheat  grounds,  believing  verily  that  hereby  neither  darnell,  tares,  nor  any 
Other  noisome  weedes  would  grow  that  yeare  amongst  the  new  come." 
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were  about  the  bignew  of  twopenny  cakes,  and  every  yisitant 
that  day  took  one.  He  adds,  **  there  is  an  old  rhyme  or  saying, 
*J  wule-cake,  a  mtle-^aie,  have  mercy  on  all  Christen  saulee 
for  a  wuU'eake* 

Brand,  in  his  Description  of  Orkney,  p.  62,  speaking  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants,  says,  when  the  beasts, 
as  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  &c.,  are  sick,  they  sprinkle  them  with 
a  water  made  np  hy  them,  which  they  call  fore-spoken  water; 
wherewith  likewise  they  sprinkle  their  boats  when  they  suc- 
ceed and  prosper  not  in  their  fishing.  And  especially  on 
Hallow  Enen  tliey  use  to  sein  or  sign  their  boats,  and  put  a 
cross  of  tar  upon  them,  which  my  informer  hath  often  seen. 
Their  houses  also  some  use  then  to  sein/*  In  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  xii.  459,  the  minister  of  Kirkmichael,  in 
Banffshire,  tells  us,  **  the  appearance  of  the  three  first  days 
of  winter  is  observed  in  verses  thus  translated  from  the  Gaelic : 
*  Dark,  lurid,  and  stormy,  the  first  three  days  of  winter ;  who« 
ever  would  despair  of  the  cattle,  I  would  not  till  summer/ 

It  is  stated  in  Kethe*s  Sermon  preached  at  Blandford 
Forum,  1570,  p.  19,  that  there  was  a  custom,  in  the  Papal 
times,  to  ring  bells  at  Allhallow-tide  for  all  Christian  souls. 
In  the  draught  of  a  letter  which  Henry  Vlll.  was  to  send  to 
Cranmer  "against  superstitious  practices,"  (Burnet's  Hist. 
Kef.  1683,  p.  ii.,  Records  and  Instr.  i.  237,)  "the  vigil  and 
ringing  of  bells  all  the  night  long  upon  Allhallow  Bay  at 
niyhf^  are  directed  to  be  abolished  ;  and  the  said  vigil  to  have 
no  watch  mg  or  ringing.  In  the  Appendix  also  to  IS  try  pe  a 
Annals  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.,  the  following  injunction, 
made  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  occurs :  "That 
the  superfluous  ringing  of  bels,  and  the  superstitious  ringing 
of  bells  at  JUhallcwntide,  and  at  At  Sauls  Dag,  with  the  two 
nights  next  before  and  after,  be  prohibited/* 

'  ["  Somas-cake,  that  is,  soul-maa-caie,  a  sweet  cake  made  on  the  2d 
of  November,  All  Souls'  Day,  and  always  in  a  triangular  form.  The  custom 
of  making  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake  on  this  day  is  recognised  in  a  deposition 
of  the  year  1574,  given  in  AVatson's  History  of  the  House  of  Warrren,  i.  217, 
wherein  the  party  deposes  that  his  mother  knew  a  certain  castle  of  the 
Earl  of  Wwea'a,  having,  when  a  child,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
country,  gathered  toul-caJkei  there  on  All  Souls'  Day.  The  making  of 
these  cakes  is  now  almost  the  sole  relic  of  ancient  customs  which  had 
their  origin  in  the  superstitbus  nssges  ol  the  Catholic  times."— •Hunter's 
Hallamshiie  Glossaiy.] 
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•  In  Nichols's  Churchwarden's  Accounts,  p.  154,  parish  of 
Hey  bridge,  near  Maldon,  Essex,  IdlJ,  are  the  following  items : 
''Inprimis;  payed  for  frankyncense  agense  Hollowmassei 
0/.  Otf.  Id.  Item,  payed  to  Andrew  filyott*  of  Maldon>  for  n^toe 
mendinge  of  the  third  hell  knappell  agenete  Hallawmaeae, 
OL  le.  8d.  Item,  payed  to  John  Gidney,  of  Maldon»  for  a  new 
bell-rope  agenste  HalUnomasee^  OL  Oe.  Sd"  In  articles  to  be 
inquired  of  within  the  archdeaconry  of  York  by  the  Church- 
wardens and  sworn  men,  163.  .  any  year  till  Hi  10),  I  find  the 
following :  **  Whether  there  be  any  within  your  parish  or 
chappelry  that  use  to  ring  bells  superatitiously  u^on  any 
abrogated  holiday,  or  the  eves  thereof." 

In  a  poem  entitled  Honoria,  or  the  Day  of  All  Souls,  1 782, 
the  scene  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  great  church  of 
St*  Ambrose  at  Milan,  the  2d  of  Novembery  on  which  day 
the  most  solemn  office  is  performed  for  the  repose  of  the  dead, 
are  these  lines : 

•*  Ye  hallowed  bells,  whose  voices  thro'  the  air 
The  awfol  summons  of  sfilietioiis  besr.** 

The  description  of  "  All  Soolne  Day,^'  in  Bamabe  Googe's 
IVanslation  of  Naogeorgns^s  Popish  Kingdome,  is  grossly 
exaggerated. 

There  is  a  great  display  of  learning  in  Vallancey's  Collec- 
tanea de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  vol.  iii.,  on  Allhallow  Eve.  **  On 
the  Oidhche  Shamhna  (Ee  Owna)  or  Vigil  of  Saman,"  he  says, 
"  the  peasants  in  Ireland  assemble  with  sticks  and  clubs  (the 
emblems  of  laceration),  going  from  house  to  house,  collecting 
money,  bread-cake,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  feast, 
repeating  verses  in  honour  of  the  solemnity,  demanding  pre- 
arations  for  the  festival  in  the  name  of  St.  Columb  KiU, 
esiring  them  to  lay  aside  the  fatted  ealf  and  to  bring  forth 
the  black  sheep.  The  good  women  are  employed  in  making 
the  griddle  cake  and  candles ;  these  last  are  sent  firom  house 
to  honse  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  lighted  up  on  the  (Saman) 
next  day,  before  which  ttiey  pray,  or  are  supposed  to  pray,  for 
the  departed  soul  of  the  donor.  Every  house  abounds  in  the 
best  viands  they  can  afford  ;  apples  and  nuts  are  devoured  in 
abundance  ;  the  nut-shells  are  burnt,  and  from  the  ashes  many 
strange  things  are  foretold ;  cabbages  are  torn  up  by  the  root ; 
hemp-seed  is  sown  by  the  maidens  and  they  beUeve  that 
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if  they  look  hack  they  will  see  the  apparition  of  the  maa 
intended  for  their  future  spouse ;  they  hang  a  smock  before  the 
fire  on  the  dose  of  the  feast,  and  sit  up  all  night,  concealed 
in  a  comer  of  the  room,  conyinced  that  his  apparition 
will  come  down  the  chimney  and  turn  the  smock;  they 
throw  a  ball  of  yarn  out  of  the  window,  and  wind  it  on  the 
reel  within,  convinced  that  if  they  repeat  the  Pater  Noster 
backwards,  and  look  at  the  ball  of  yam  without,  they  will 
then  also  see  his  sith  or  apparition ;  uey  dig  for  apples  in  a 
tub  of  water,  and  endeavour  to  bring  one  up  in  the  mouth ; 
they  suspend  a  cord  with  a  cross  stick,  with  apples  at  one 
point,  and  candles  lighted  at  the  other,  and  endeavour  to 
catch  the  apple,  while  it  is  in  a  circular  motion,  in  the  mouth. 
These,  and  many  other  superstitious  ceremonies,  the  remains 
of  Druidism,  are  observed  on  this  holiday,  which  will  never 
be  eradicated  while  the  name  of  Saman  is  permitted  to 
remain.'" 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  May,  1784, 
p.  343,  says,  he  has  often  met  with  Utmbs*  wool  in  Ireland, 
where  it  is  a  constant  ingredient  at  a  merry*making  on  Holy 
Ere,  or  the  evening  before  All  Saints*  Day ;  and  it  is  madb 
there  by  bruising  roasted  apples  and  mixing  them  widi  ale,  or 
sometimes  with  milk.  Formerly,  when  me  superior  ranks 
were  not  too  refined  for  these  periodical  meetings  of  jollity, 
white  wine  was  frequently  substituted  for  ale.  To  lambs* 
wool,  apples  and  nuts  are  added  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
entertainment,  and  the  young  folks  amuse  themselves  with 
burning  nuts  in  pairs  on  the  bar  of  the  grate,  or  among  the 
warm  embers,  to  which  they  give  their  name  and  that  of  their 
lovers,  or  those  of  their  friends  who  are  supposed  to  have 
such  attachments,  and  from  the  manner  of  their  burning  and 
duration  of  the  fiame,  &c.,  draw  such  inferences  respecting 
the  constancy  or  stroAgth  of  their  passions  as  usually  pro* 
mote  mirth  and  good  humour." 

The  feast  of  illhallows  is  said  to  drive  the  Finns  almost 
out  of  their  wits.  See  an  account  of  some  singular  ceremo- 
nies practised  by  them  at  this  time  in  Tooke's  Russia,  i*  48. 
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THE  FIFTH  OF  NOVEMBER, 

THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 

It  is  still  customary  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  boys 
to  dress  up  an  image  of  the  infamous  conspirator  Guy  Fawkes, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  dark  lantern  and  in  the  other  a  bundle 
of  matcbeSi  and  to  carry  it  about  the  streets,  begging  money 
in  these  words,  **  Pray  remember  Guy  Fawkes  !**  In  the  even- 
ing there  are  bonfires,  and  those  frightful  fii^ures  are  hurnt  in 
the  midst  of  them.  In  Poor  Robin's  Ahnaiiack  for  the  vear 
1677  are  the  following  observations  on  the  Fifth  of  November: 

*'  Now  boys  with 
Squibs  and  crackers  play, 
And  bonfires  blaze 
Tunis  night  to  day." 

[The  House  of  Commons  instituted  this  day  a  holiday  for 
ever  in  thankfulness  to  God  for  onr  deliverance  and  detesta- 
tion of  the  Papists."  See  a  letter  dated  Feb.  10th,  1605-6, 
in  the  Coart  and  Times  of  James  I.,  1848»  i.  46.] 

When  the  Prince  of  Oran^  came  in  si^ht  of  Torbay,  in 
1688,  we  are  told  by  Bnmet,  it  was  the  particular  wish  of  his 
partisans  that  he  should  defer  his  landing  till  the  day  the 
English  were  celebrating  their  former  delivi ranee  from  Popish 
tyranny.  Bishop  Sanderson,  in  one  of  his  Sermons,  p.  242, 
says:  **  God  grant  that  we  nor  ours  ever  live  to  see  November 
the  Fifth  forgotten,  or  the  solemnity  of  it  silenced.'*  The 
Standard  Newspaper  of  Nov.  6th,  1834,  has  a  paragraph  re- 
lating to  the  falling  oft'  of  the  exhibition  of  Guy  Fawkes  ;  but 
descriptive  of  the  old  practice,  in  the  memory  of  ancient 
people,  of  burning  the  figures  of  Guy  Fawkes  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  near  what  at  that  time  was  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's house,  as  many  as  tweWe  or  fourteen,  between  the 
hours  of  six  and  twelve  at  night. 

[The  following  song  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  North  of 
England  on  this  occasion : 

Hollo,  boys,  hollo,  boyit 

Let  the  bells  ring  ; 
Hollo,  boys,  hollo,  boys, 
God  save  the  king. 
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Pray  to  remember, 
The  fifth  of  November, 

Gunpowder  traaion  md  plol, 
When  the  long  and  bis  tndn 
Had  nearly  been  ilain, 

Therefore  it  shall  not  be  lorgoC 

"  Guy  Fawkes,  Guy  FawkeSy 

And  his  companions, 
Strove  to  blow  all  England  np ; 
Bat  God's  mercy  did  prevent, 
And  sav'd  our  Idng  and  his  parliament. 
Happy  was  the  man. 

And  happy  was  the  day. 
That  caught  Guy, 

Going  to  his  play, 
With  a  dark  lanthorn, 
And  a  brimstone  match, 
Ready  for  the  prime  to  toach* 

^  As  I  was  going  through  the  dark  entry, 

I  spied  the  devil, 

Stand  back  !  stand  baek  I 
Queen  Mary's  daughter. 
Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket 
And  p:ive  us  some  money, 
To  kindle  our  bon&re. 

Huzza  1    Huzza  l** 

In  the  parish  accounts  of  Islip,  Oxfordshire,  for  1700,  is 
the  entry,  For  ringing  on  gunpowder  treason,  2s,  6<f.'*  The 
following  is  the  h^dlad  now  used  in  that  village : 

<*  The  fifth  of  November, 
Since  I  can  remember. 
Gunpowder  treason  and  plot: 

This  is  the  day  that  God  did  prevent. 
To  blow  up  his  king  and  parliament. 

A  stick  and  a  stake 

For  Victoria's  sake ; 
If  you  wont  give  me  one 

I'll  take  two : 
*  The  better  for  me, 

And  the  worse  for  you." 

The  sovereign's  xuuoie  is  of  course  adapted  to  the  period; 
but  the  above  has  eertaiiily  been  current  in  the  pansh  for 
nearly  a  century.] 
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OF  MARTINMAS. 

November  11. 

FoRMEiiLY  a  custom  prevailed  everywhere  amongst  us, 
though  generally  confined  at  present  to  country  villages,  of 
killini^  cows,  oxen,  swine,  &c.,  at  this  season,  which  were 
cured  for  the  winter,  when  fresh  provisions  were  seldom  or  never 
to  be  had.  In  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry, 
under  June,  "The  iarmers  Daily  Diet,"  are  the  following 
lines  ;— 

When  Easter  comes,  who  knows  not  than, 

That  veale  and  bacon  is  the  man  ? 

And  MartUnuus  Beefe  doth  bear  good  tacke, 

When  coontrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke." 

With  this  note  in  Tusser  Redivivus,  1744,  p.  78 :  "Martle- 
mass  heef  is  beef  dried  in  the  chimney,  as  bacon,  and  is  so 
called  because  it  was  usual  to  kill  the  beef  for  this  provision 
about  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  Not.  II"  Hall,  in  his  Satires, 
mentions 

dried  ilitenes  of  some  smoked  beeve, 
Haag'd  on  a  writhen  wythe  since  Martin**  Eve.'* 

"  A  piece  of  beef  hunff  up  nnee  Marilemaaa**  is  also  mentioned 

in  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  1599. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1/93,  vi,  517,  parish 
of  Forfar,  we  read :  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  **  between 
Hallo wmass  and  Christmass,  when  the  people  laid  in  their 
winter  provisions,  about  twenty-four  beeves  were  killed  in  a 
week  ;  the  best  not  exceeding  sixteen  or  twenty  stone.  A  man 
who  had  bought  a  shilling's  worth  of  beef,  or  an  ounce  of  tea, 
would  have  concealed  it  from  his  neighbours  like  murder." 
In  the  same  work,  iz,  326,  parish  of  Tongland,  Kirkcud- 
bright, we  have  some  extracts  from  a  Statistical  Account* 
**  dirawn  up  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,*'  i.  e.  from  1793» 
in  which  it  Ib  stated  that  **at  Martilmass"  the  inhabitants 
killed  an  old  ewe  or  two,  as  their  winter  provision,  and  used 
the  sheep  that  died  of  the  braxy  in  the  latter  end  of  au- 
tumn." Ibid.  xiv.  482,  parish  of  Wigton  :  Almost  no  beef, 
and  very  little  mutton,  was  formerly  used  by  the  common 
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people ;  generally  no  more  than  a  sheep  or  ^wo,  which  were 
killed  about  Martinmass,  and  salted  up  for  the  provision  of 
the  family  during  the  year.'*  Ibid.  xvi.  460,  parishes  of 
Sand  wick  and  Stromncss,  Orkney,  we  read  :  "  In  a  part  of  the 
parish  of  Sand  wick,  every  family  that  has  a  herd  of  swine, 
kills  a  sow  on  the  \7th  day  of  December,  and  thence  it  is  called 
Sow-day.  There  is  no  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  this  practice." 

Two  or  more  of  the  poorer  sort  of  rufitic  families  still 
join  to  purchase  a  cow,  &c.,  for  slaughter  at  this  time,  called 
always  in  Northumberlaud  a  mart  *^  the  entrails  of  which, 
af^er  having  been  filled  with  a  kind  of  pndding  meat,  consist- 
ing of  blood,  suet,  groats,^  &c.>  are  formed  into  little  sausage 
Uaks,  boiled,  and  sent  about  as  presents.  They  are  called 
black -puddings  from  their  colour. 

The  autlior  of  the  Convivial  Antiquities,  tells  us  that  in 
Germany  there  was  in  his  time  a  kind  of  entertainment  called 
"  The  feast  of  Sausages,  or  Gut-puddings, which  was  wont  to 
be  celebrated  with  great  joy  and  festivity.  Butler  mentions  the 
black-pudding  in  his  Hudibras,  speaking  of  the  religious 
scruples  of  some  of  the  fanatics  of  his  time : 

Some  for  sboUshhig  black-padding, 
And  esting  notfaiog  with  the  Uood  in.*' 

*  Mart,  according  to  Skinner,  is  a  fair.  He  thinks  it  a  contraction  of 
Market.  These  cattle  are  usually  bought  at  a  kind  of  cow  fair,  or  mart,  at 
this  time.  Had  it  not  been  the  general  name  for  a  fair,  one  might  hav« 
been  tempted  to  suppose  it  a  contraction  of  Martin,  the  name  of  the  saint 
whose  day  ii  commemorated.  This  word  ooenrs  in  *  the  Lawes  and  Con- 
stitutions of  Borghs  made  he  King  David  the  Ist  at  the  New  Castell  npon 
the  Water  of  Tyne/  in  the  Regiam Majestatem,  1609, "  Chap.  70,  of  buchcn 
and  selling  of  fle&h.  2.  The  fleshours  shall  serve  the  burgessis  all  the  time 
of  the  slauchtcr  of  A'<7?rAv  that  is,  fra  Michaelmes  to  Zule,  in  preparing  of 
their  flesh  and  in  preparing  of  their  flesh  and- in  laying  in  of  their  lardner." 

*  Groats,  i.  o.,  Oats  hulled,  but  unground. — Gloss,  of  Lancashire  words. 
The  etymology  is  from  the  An£!:lo-Saxon.  The  common  people,  in  the 
North  of  England,  have  a  saying  that  "  blood  without  groats  is  nothing/' 
meaning  that  '*ftmily  without  fortune  is  of  no  eoniequenee."  There  is 
some  philosophy  in  this  vulgarism,  the  pun  in  which  is  absoluteij  iudn> 
tdligtble  excq^  to  tlioie  who  sre  seqnainted  with  the  eompodtion  of  s 
black-pudding. 

3  *'  Hujusmodi  porro  conviviis  in  ovium  tonsura  apud  Hebreos  antiquitoa 
celebrari  solitis  videntur  similia  esse  ilia  qua;  apud  nos,  cum  in  urbe,  turn 
in  pagis,  post  peconim  quorundam,  ut  ovium,  boum,  ac  prsesertim  suum 
mactationem  summa  cum  laetitia  agitari  solent.  <  Farciminwm  conotoia' 
yalgo  appeUantur.''  p.  62. 
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The  Feast  of  St.  Martin  is  a  day  of  debauch  among  Christians 
on  the  Continent :  the  new  wines  are  then  begun  to  be  tasted, 
and  the  Saint's  day  is  celebrated  w  ith  carousing.  Aubanus  tells 
us  that  in  Franconia  there  was  a  great  deal  of  eating  and 
drinking  at  this  season ;  no  one  was  so  poor  or  so  niggardly 
that  on  the  feast  of  St,  Martin  had  not  his  dish  of  the  entrails 
either  of  oxen,  swine,  or  calves.  They  drank,  too^  as  he  also 
informs  ua,  very  hberally  of  wine  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  ancient  Calendar  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  so  often 
quoted  in  this  work,  I  find  the  subsequent  observations 
on  the  11th  of  November.  "  Martinalia,  geniale  Festam. 
Vini  delibantnr  et  defecantur.  Yinalia,  Teterum  festum  hue 
tnmalatam.  Bacchus  in  Martini  iigura/'  i.  e.  wines  are  tasted 
and  drawn  from  the  lees.  The  Tinalia,  a  feast  of  the  ancients^ 
removed  to  this  day.  Bacchus  in  the  figure  of  Martin.  In 
Nichols's  Illustrations,  1797,  among  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  London,  pp.  272-3,  are  the 
following  articles:  1517.  "  Payd  on  Seynt  Marten's  Day  for 
bred  and  drynke  for  the  syngers,  vc?."  1524.  *' It'm  for 
mendyng  of  the  hovell  on  Sent  Marten,  vjc?.  It'm  for  rose 
garlands,  brede,  w  yne,  and  ale,  on  ij.  Sent  Marten's  Days,  xwd. 
ob."  1525.  "  Pay d  for  brede,  ale,  and  wyne,  and  garlonds, 
on  Seynt  Martyn's  Day,  the  transkcyon,  xvjc?.'* 

Stukely,  Iter.  7i.  131,  speaking  of  MartinaaU-Aills  observes) 

I  take  the  name  of  this  hill  to  come  from  the  merriments 
among  the  norihem  people,  call'd  Miortinalia,  or  drinking 
heidths  to  the  memory  of  St.  Martin,  practised  by  our  Saxon 
and  Danish  ancestors.  I  doubt  not  but  upon  St.  Martin's 
Day,  or  Martinmass,  all  the  young  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
assembled  here,  as  they  do  now,  upon  the  adjacent  St.  Ann's- 
hill  upon  St.  Ann's  Day."  A  note  adds,  "  St.  Martin's  Day, 
in  the  Norway  clogs,  is  marked  with  a  goose ;  for  on  that  day 
they  always  feasted  with  a  roasted  goose :  they  say,  St.  Martin 
being  elected  to  a  bishoprick,  hid  himself  (noluit  episcopari), 
but  was  discovered  by  that  animal.  We  have  transferred  the 
ceremony  to  Michaelmas." 

The  learned  Moresin  refers  the  great  domgs  on  this 
occasion,  which,  he  says,  were  common  to  almost  all  Europe 
in  his  time,  to  an  ancient  Athenian  festival,  observed  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  upon  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
of  the  month  Anthesterion,  oonresponding  wifli  our 
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November.'    Aobaims,  before  cited,  seems  to  confirm  this 

conjecture,  though  there  is  no  mention  of  the  slaughter  of  any 
animal  in  the  description  of  the  rights  of  the  Grecian  festival. 
The  eleventh  month  had  a  name  from  the  ceremony  oi 
•'tapping  their  barrels  on  it;**  when  it  was  customary  to 
make  merry.  See  Potter's  Grecian  Antiquities.  It  is  very 
observable  that  the  /at ted  goose, so  common  in  England  at 
Michaelmas,  is  by  the  above  foreign  authors,  and  others, 
marked  as  one  of  the  delicacies  in  common  use  at  every  table 
on  the  continent  at  Martinmaas.^ 

^  UiQwfui  mense  Novembri  edebrabantnr  apud  Atbenienses.  Plutarchi 
in  8.  Sympos.  10,  sicuti  nostris  temporibus  in  omni  fere  Europa  undecima 
Novembris,  quae  D.  Martino  dicata  eat.  Mercnr.  wiar.  lect.  lib.  L  cap.  15. 

Papatus,  p.  127. 

^  The  learned  Moresin  tells  us :  "  Anser  Isidi  sacer  erat.    Alex.  ab. 
Alex.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12.    In  papatu  autcm  ea  cura  est  cuidam  Gallo  omnis 
*  commendata.    Buling,  cap.  34,  lib.  de  Orig.  Erron.  Cult.  Deoruna."  p.  12* 
I  find  the  following  epigram  in  a  Collecticm  m  qaarto,  entitled,  in  Meniium 
Opera  et  Donaria  Dedi  Anaonii  Magni,  Not.  r 

**  Carbaseo  surgens  post  hunc  indutus  amictu 
M ensis,  ab  antiqnis  sam  deamque  oolit. 
A  quo  an  avidus  aittro  compescitnr  afi«er» 
Devotoaqne  satis  nbera  fert  hnmeris.'' 

Also  in  another  eolleetion,  "  de  iisdem :  HeniidRanzovii  Sq.  elProKg. 
Hoiaat  Not.  ^* 

Ligna  vebit,  mactatque  boves,  et  laetus  ad  ignem 
Emia  Martini  feata  November  agit. 
Ad  pastum  in  sylvam  porcos  eompeHit,  et 
Piiimtbw  mierta  vetcUur  mueribus** 

MUeeUanea  Mmudogieth  4to.  Francof.  1590. 

*  In  profesto  antem  Uartini  mot  ui  apud  Ckriitkmoi  amen  tt  nmio 
UberaUier  per  aingukti  fire  tedes  fiuendL   Unde  et  MartimamLs^  anser 
ille  appellatur :  et  mnstum  creditor  mox  sequent!  die  in  vinum  verti. 
hoc  ritu  ita  canit  Thomas  Naogeorgast  Ub.  iv.  Papiatici  Regni  i 

*^  Altera  Martinna  dein  Baodianalia  praebet, 
Quern  colit  aneeribmpepahUf  multoque  LyaOf 
Tota  nocte  dieque.    Aperit  nam  dolia  quisque 
Omnia,  degustatque  haustu  spumosa  frequent! 
Musta,  sacer  qune  post  Martinus  vina  vocari 
Efficit.    Ergo  caiiunt  illuin,  laudantque  bibendo 
Fortiter  ansatis  pateris,  aniplisque  culullis. 
Quia  etiam  ludi  prosunt  hsec  festa  magistr 
Gircomeont  etenim  aumpto  grege  quisque  canoco» 
Non  ita  Martini  landes  ftstumque  caneutea  i 
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The  following  is  Googe's  translation  of  Naogeorgus : 

**  To  bcDy  cheare  yet  once  againe  doth  Martin  more  endine, 
W^hom  all  the  people  worshippeth  with  rosted  geese  and  wine : 
Both  all  the  day  lontr  and  the  night  now  erli  man  open  makes 
His  vessels  all,  and  of  the  must  oft  times  the  last  he  takes, 
"Which  holy  Martyn  afterwarde  alloweth  to  he  wine ; 
Therefore  they  him  unto  the  skies  extoU  with  prayse  devine, 
And  drinking  deepe  in  tankardes  large,  and  bowlea  of  compasse  wide 
Tea,  by  these  fees  the  schoolemaisters  have  profile  great  bedde; 
For  with  his  scholars  every  one  about  do  singing  go. 
Not  praysing  Martyn  iuuch«  but  at  the  goose  rejoyceing  tho\ 
"Whereof  they  oftentimes  have  part,  and  money  therewithal! ; 
For  which  they  celebrate  this  feast,  with  song  and  musicke  all." 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  here  M.  Millin's  tract,  '  Lea 
Martinales,  ou  Description  d'ane  M^daille  qui  a  ponr  Type 
I'Oie  de  la  Saint-Martin,  par  A.  L.  Millin,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut 

"Royale,  1815/  The  medal  alluded  to,  found  in  Denmark,  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  struck  about  1 700  ;  bearing  a 
goose  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  the  word  **  Martinalia." 

I  read  in  the  Glossary  to  Rennet's  Parochial  Antiquities, 

Salt  Silver.  One  penny  paid  at  the  Feast  of  Saint  Martin^ 
by  the  servile  tenants  to  their  lord,  as  a  commutation  for  the 
service  of  carrying  their  lord's  salt  from  market  to  his  larder." 

Douce  says,  that  on  St*  Martin's  night,  boys  expose  vessels  . 
of  water,  which  they  suppose  will  be  converted  into  wine. 
The  parents  deceive  them  by  substituting  wine.    Dresier  de 
festis  diebus.    JFeinnaeht  is  explained  in  Duben.  Catal. 
Fjrodig.  p.  22.   See  also  Hospinian.  Orig.  Festor*  £•  159. 

[The  following  verses  are  extracted  from  an  old  ballad 
entitled  Martilmasse  Day : 

"  It  is  the  day  of  Martilmasse, 
Cuppes  of  ale  should  frcelie  passe, 
What  though  Wyiiter  has  begunne 
To  push  downe  Uie  summer  sumie 
To  our  fire  we  can  betake, 
And  eiuoye  the  cradding  brake. 
Never  heeding  winter's  nce> 
On  the  day  of  MartUmasM. 

Anserem  ut  assaium  ridendo  carmine  jactant. 
Cujus  nonnumquam  partem,  nummosve  vlcissim 
Accipiunty  celebrantque  hoc  festum  musicc  et  ipsi." 
*•  Moris  etiam  est  plurimis  in  locis  ut  ad  diem  Martini  census  debitaque 
solvantur."— iio^tntaw  de  Orig.  Fesior,  Christianor.  £,  146. 
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**  Nel  had  left  her  wool  at  home, 
The  Flanderidn  hath  stayed  his  loom, 
No  betme  doth  swinge,  nor  wheel  go  roi 
Upon  Oorgontam's  walled  ground. 
Where  now  no  anchorite  doth  dwell, 
To  rise  and  pray  at  Lenard's  bell : 
Martyn  hath  kicked  at  Balaam'*  ass. 
So  merrie  be  old  Martilmasse 

• 

When  the  daiKe  sportes  be  done, 
Romide  the  market  crosse  they  nmne, 
Prentis  laddet,  and  gallant  blades, 

D;i!R-ing  with  their  gamesome  maidSy 
Till  the  l)ca(lle,  stout  and  bo^to, 
Shakes  his  l)ell  and  calls  the  houre: 
Then  farewell  ladde  and  farewell  lasse 
To  th'  merry  night  of  Martilmasse. 

Martymasse  shall  come  againe, 
Spite  of  wind,  and  snow,  and  raine ; 
But  many  a  strange  thing  must  be  done. 

Many  a  cause  be  lost  and  won, 
Many  a  tool  must  leave  his  pelfe, 
Many  a  worldlinge  cheat  himselfe, 
And  many  a  marvel  come  to  passe. 
Before  return  of  Martilmasse." J 


aUEEN  EUZABETH  S  ACCESSION. 

NOYBXBBB  i7« 

Fboh  a  Tariety  of  notices  scattered  in  different  pablicationsj 
the  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Accessian  appears  to 
have  been  constantly  observed  even  within  the  last  century ; 
and  in  many  of  the  almanacs  was  noted,  certainly  as  late  as 

1684,  and  probably  considerably  later.  ^ 
lu  a  Protestant  Memorial  for  the  Seventeenth  of  November, 

'  In  Le  Guide  de  Londres  poor  les  Estrangers :  recnilli  et  compost  par 
F.  Colsoni,  1693,  p.  36,  we  read :  On  avoit  accoatum^  cy-derant  de  Mre 
une  figure  do  Pape,  le  joor  de  la  naissance  de  la  reine  Elizabeth ;  on  la 
promeooit  en  Triomphe  par  les  rues,  et  puis  sur  le  soir  on  dressoit  on 
bucher  ou  on  la  jettoit  dedans,  avec  des  cris  et  acclamations  de  joye : 
mais  cela  a  ete  suspendu  depuis  one  ann^  ou  deozi  sous  le  reigae  de 
AOtre  glorieux  onarque,  G.  3/ 
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being  the  Inauguration  Day  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1713,  m  the 
following  passage :  In  a  grateful  remembrance  of  God's 
mercy  in  raising  up,  contiuuini;,  and  prospering  this  most 
illustrious  benefactor  of  England,  the  good  Protestants  of  this 
nation  (those  especially  of  London  and  Westminster)  have 
annually  tctken  notice  (and  not  without  some  degree  of  decent 
and  orderly  solemnity)  of  the  \lthof  November ^  being  the  day 
on  which  her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  began  her  happy 
reign.  And  at  present,*'  the  author  adds,  ^*8uch  decent 
ana  orderly  obsenration  of  it  seems  to  me  not  only  warranted 
by  former  motiyes,  but  also  enforced  by  a  new  and  extra* 
ordinary  argument.  For  this  present  Pope,  calFd  Clement  XL, 
lias  this  very  year  canouiz'd  the  forementioned  enemy  of 
England,  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth,  putting  him  into  the  number 
of  heavenly  saints,  and  falling  down  and  worshipping  that 
image  of  a  deity,  which  he  himself  has  set  up.  Now  the  good 
Protestants  of  England,  who  well  consider  that  this  present 
Pope  has,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  exalted  that  Pope  who  was  so 
bold  and  so  inveterate  an  adversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
all  her  subjects,  as  also  that  he  is  an  avowed  patron  of  the 
Pretender,  will  think  it  behoves  them  to  exert  their  zeal  now» 
and  at  all  times,  (tho'  always  in  a  fit  and  legal  manner,) 
against  the  evil  spirit  of  Popery,  which  was  cast  out  at  the 
Reformation^  but  has  ever  since  wandered  about  seeking  for  a 
remittance,  which  I  verily  hope  the  good  providence  of  God, 
at  least  for  his  truth's  sake,  will  never  permit.  I  say  we  have 
now  a  new  motive  to  this  zeal,  the  preservation  of  our  most 
gracious  Queen  Anne  being  to  be  added  to  the  vindication  of 
the  most  gracious  Queen  Elizabeth." 

[A  jest  related  in  the  Plesant  Conceites  of  Old  Hobson, 
1607,  commences, — "Upon  Saint  Hewes  Day,  being  the 
seventeenth  of  November,  upon  which  day  the  triumph  was 
holden  for  Queene  Elizabeth's  happy  government,  as  bonfiers, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  such  like,  &c."] 

The  figures  of  the  Pope  and  the  Devil  were  usually  burnt 
on  this  occasion*  In  the  Gentleman*s  Magasine  for  November 
1760^  p.  514,  is  an  account  of  the  remarkable  cavalcade  on 
the  evening  of  this  day  in  1679»  at  the  time  the  Exdasion 
Bill  was  in  agitation,  copied  from  Lord  Somers*s  Collection^ 
vol.  XX.  The  Pope,  it  should  seem,  was  carried  on  this 
occasion  in  a  pageant  representing  a  chair  of  state  covered 
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with  scarlet,  richly  embroidered  and  IHnged ;  and  at  his  back, 

not  an  efHgy,  but  a  person  representing  the  Devil,  acting  a^ 
his  holiness's  privy-councillor;  and  "frequently  caressing, 
hugging,  and  whispering  him,  and  oftentimes  instructing  him 
aloud."     The  procession  was  set  forth  at  Moorgate,  and 
passed  first  to  Aldgate,  thence  through  Leadenhall  street,  by 
the  Royal  Exchange  and  Cheapside  to  Temple  Bar.  The 
statue  of  the  qaeen  on  the  i^ner  or  eastern  side  of  Temple  Bar 
haying  been  conspicuously  ornamented,  the  figure  of  the  Pope 
was  brought  before  it,  when,  after  a  song,  partly  alluding  to 
the  protection  afforded  by  Elizabeth  to  Protestants,  and  partly 
to  the  existing  curcumstances  of  the  times,  a  vast  bonfire 
having  been  prepared    over  against  the  Inner  Temple  Gate, 
his  holiness,  after  some  compliments  and  reluctances,  was 
decently  toppled  from  all  his  grandeur,  into  the  impartial 
flames;  the  crafty  devil  leaving  his  infallihilityship  in  the 
lurch,  and  laughing  as  heartily  at  his  deserved  ignominious 
end,  as  subtle  Jesuits  do  at  the  ruin  of  bigoted  lay  Catholics 
whom  have  themselves  drawn  in." 

Bishop  Kennett,  in  one  of  his  MSS.  now  in  the  Museum, 
notices  a  "  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  the  17th  of  November, 
1599,  by  Thomas  Holland,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divin.  in  Oxford, 
on  Mat.  xii.  42  ;  to  which  is  annexed  the  Apologie  or  Defence 
of  the  Church  and  Commonwealth  of  England  for  their  annual 
celebration  of  Queen  Blizabeth*s  Coronation  Day,  the  17th  of 
November,  4to.  1601."  In  the  Apology  he  lays  down  "  The 
State  of  the  Qnestion.  1.  Whether  the  sacred  solemnities  at 
these  times  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Church  of  England,  the 
17th  of  November,  commonly  named  'Queen  Elizabeth's 
Holiday,'  be  repugnant  to  the  immaculate  institutions  of  the 
law  of  God,  and  to  the  reverend  and  Christian  constitutions 
of  the  Holy  Cathohque  Church.  2.  Whether  the  triumphs 
undertaken  and  performed  at  Court  that  day,  bonfires,  ringing 
of  bells,  discharging  of  ordnance  at  the  Tower  of  London  in 
the  honour  of  the  Queen,  and  other  signs  of  joy  than  usually  and 
willingly  exhibited  by  the  people  of  our  land  to  express  their 
unfeigned  lore  to  her  Majestic,  be  laudable,  convenient,  and 
in  their  own  natures  tolerable  in  a  Christian  commonwealth. 
The  adyersaries  hold  the  negative,  particularly  Nic.  Sanders,  in 
his  book  de  Schismate,  £p.  302-3 ;  Will  Reynolds,  in  Calvino- 
*   Duraismus,  lib.  2,  p.  347,  cap.  18 ;  and  Nicholaus  Serrarius. 
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Manner  of  celebrating  the  day:— The  particular  office  on  the 
17th  of  November  now  used  is  an  exposition  of  some  part  of 
scripture  and  public  prayer.  The  exposition  of  scripture 
chosen  by  the  minister  that  day  is  such  as  is  fitte  to  perswade 
the  auditory  to  lue  obedience  to  her  Majestie,  and  be 
thankful  to  God  for  her  Majcsty^s  happy  and  flourishing 
regiment,"  &c. 

One  great  objection  of  the  Papists  was,  that  the  solemnizing 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Holiday  shut  out  the  Memorial  of  St. 
Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  canonized  saint.  Time  of 
beginning  of  the  observation  of  the  l/th  of  November  : — About 
the  12tli  year  of  the  reign  of  her  Excellency,  was  the  first 
practice  of  the  publick  solemnization  of  this  day,  and  (as 
farre-foitli  as  I  can  hear,  or  can  by  any  diligent  inquiry 
learne)  the  first  public  celebrity  of  it  was  instituted  in  Oxford^ 
by  D.  Cooper,  being  then  their  Yice-chan.,  after  B.  of  Line* 
and  by  remove  from  thence,  B.  of  Winches.,  from  whence 
this  institution  flowed,  by  a  Yoluntary  current,  over  all  this 
reahne,  not  without  the  secret  motion  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,'*  &c. 

In  Queen  Anne's  time  a  fresh  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
anniversary ;  and  the  figure  of  the  Plretender,  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  Pope  and  the  Devil,  was  burnt  by  the  populace. 
This  custom  was  probably  continued  even  after  the  defeat  of 
the  second  Pretender,  and  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  following 
epigram  printed  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Bishop  : 

^     "  Qiusre  Peregrinum, 

Three  Strangers  Uaze  amidst  a  bonfire's  revel : 
The  Pope,  and  the  Pretender,  and  the  Devil. 
Three  Strangers  hate  our  faith,  and  faith's  defender: 
The  Devil,  and  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender. 
Three  Strangers  will  be  strangers  lone-  we  hope : 
The  Devil,  and  the  Pretender,  and  the  Pope. 
Thus  in  three  rhymes,  three  Strangers  dance  the  hay  z 
And  he  that  ciiooses  to  dance  after  'em  may." 

In  the  volume  of  MiaceUanieBy  without  a  title>  in  the  Britiah 
Muaeum,  of  the  time  of  George  I.,  I  findj  p.  65,  Merry  ob- 
aerrationa  upon  every  month,  and  every  remarkable  day 
throughout  the  whole  year.**    Under  November,  p.  99,  it  ia 

said  :      The  19th  of  this  month  will  prove  another  Protestant 
hohday,  dedicated  to  the  pious  memory  of  that  antipapistical  • 
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pnncess  and  virgin  presorver  of  the  Reformed  Churches^  Queen 
Elizabeth.  This  night  will  be  a  great  promoter  of  the  tallow- 
ebandlers'  welfiue :  far  marveiUmt  iUuminations  will  be  set 
ybrM  tamiyimdbic^  as  emblems  of  her  sh^  amd 
wiU  be  stuck  in  elay,  to  put  the  world  in  mind  that  grace, 
wiidom,  beauty,  and  virginity,  were  unable  to  preserve  the 
best  of  women  from  mortality. 

With  the  Society  of  the  Temple,  the  17th  of  November  is 
considered  as  the  grand  day  of  the  year.  It  is  yet  kept  as  a 
holiday  at  the  Exchequer,  and  at  Westminster  and  Merchant 
Tailors'  Schools.  At  Christ's  Hospital  also  the  anniversary  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  a  prime  holiday.  The  Governors  attend 
an  annual  sermon  at  Christ  Church,  and  afterwards  dine  toge- 
ther in  their  hail. 


ST.  CLEMENT'S  DAY. 

NOYBMBBB  23. 

Dr.  Plott,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  p.  430,  describ- 
ing a  Clog- Almanack,  says,  "  A  pot  is  marked  against  the 
23d  of  November,  for  the  Feast  of  St.  Clement,  from  the 
ancient  custom  of  going  about  that  night  to  beg  drink  to  make 
merry  with. 

[Hone  has  printed  the  following  account  of  an  annual  cere-  ' 
mony  on  the  evening  of  St.  Clement's  day,  by  the  blacksmiths* 
apprentices  of  the  dockyard  at  Woolwich :    One  of  the  senior  | 
apprentices  being  chosen  to  senre  as  Old  Clem  (so  called  by  ' 
them)«  is  attired  in  a  great  coat,  having  his  head  covered  with 
an  ofULom  wig;  fiice  masked*  and  a  long  white  besrd  flowing 
therefrom,   llins  attired  he  seats  himself  in  a  large  wooden  • 
chair»  chiefly  coyered  with  a  sort  of  staff  called  bunting,  with 
a  crown  and  anchor  made  of  wood,  on  the  top  and  aronnd  it, 
four  transparencies  representing  the  *  blacksmiths'  arms,' 

*  anchorsmiths  at  work,'  *  Britannia  with  her  anchor,'  and 

•  Mount  Etna.'  He  has  before  him  a  wooden  anvil,  and  in 
his  hands  a  pair  of  tongs  and  wooden  hammer,  which,  in 
general,  he  makes  good  use  of  whilst  reciting  his  speech.  A 
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mate,  also  maakedy  attends  him  with  a  wooden  sledge  ham- 
mer ;  he  is  also  snrroanded  by  a  number  of  other  attendants, 
some  of  whom  carry  torches,  banners,  flags,  &c. ;  others  bat- 
tle-axes, tomahawks,  and  other  accoutrements  of  war.  This 

procession,  headed  by  a  drum  and  life,  and  six  men,  with 
Old  Clem  mounted  on  their  shoulders,  proceed  round  the 
town,  stopping  and  refreshing  at  nearly  every  public-house, 
(which,  by  the  by,  are  pretty  numerous)  not  forgetting  to  call 
on  the  blacksmiths  and  officers  of  the  dockyard.  There  the 
money-box  is  pretty  freely  handed  after  Old  Clem  and  his 
mate  nave  recited  their  speeches,  which  commence  by  the 
mate  calling  for  order,  with— 

*  Gentlemen  all,  attention  give, 
And  wish  St.  Clem,  long,  long,  to  live/ 

Old  Clem  then  recites  the  following  speech  :  '  I  am  the  real 
St«  Clement,  the  first  founder  of  brass,  iron,  and  steel,  from 
the  ore.  I  have  been  to  Mount  Etna,  where  the  god  Vulcan 
first  built  his  forge,  and  forged  the  armour  and  thunder- 
bolts for  the  god  Jupiter.  I  have  been  through  the  deserts  of 
Arabia ;  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  through  the  city  of 
Pongrove ;  through  the  town  of  Tipmingo,  and  ail  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland.  I  arrived  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber, and  came  down  to  his  majesty  s  dockyard,  at  Woolwich, 
to  see  how  all  the  gentlemen  Vulcans  came  on  there.  I  found 
them  all  liard  at  work,  and  wish  to  leave  them  well  on  the 
24th.    The  mate  then  subjoins  : 

*  Come  all  you  Vulcans  stout  and  strong, 
Unto  St.  Clem  we  do  belong, 
I  know  this  house  is  well  prepared 
With  plenty  of  money,  and  good  strong  beer, 
And  we  must  driuk  before  we  part, 
All  for  to  cheer  each  merry  heart, 
Gome  all  you  Vulcans  strong  and  stent, 
Unto  St.  Clem  I  pray  torn  out ; 
For  now  St.  Clem's  gouig  round  the  town 
His  coach  and  six  goes  merrily  round. 

Huzza^a-al' 

After  having  gone  round  the  town  and  collected  a  pretty 
decent  Bum»  they  letire  tu  aome  pubUc-house,  where  they 
enjoy  as  good  a  supper  aa  the  money  collected  will  allow.''] 


8T*  CATHASINB^S  DAT. 


In  a  prodamation,  July  22»  1540,  in  an  ancient  Clironide 
respecting  London,  8to.,  it  it  ordered  neither  that  children 
■hould  be  decked,  ne  go  about  npon  S«  Nicholas,  S.  Katharine 
8.  Ckmeniy  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  such  like  dayes." 

Brady,  in  his  Clavis  Calendaria,  1812,  ii.  279,  observes  that 
Old  Martinmas  continues  to  be  noticed  in  our  almanacs  ou 
the  23d  of  November,  because  it  was  one  of  the  ancient  quar- 
terly periods  of  the  year,  at  which  even  at  this  time  a  few  rents 
become  payable.  A  payment  of  corn  at  Martinmas  occurs  m 
the  Domesday  Surrey,  i.  280. 


ST.  CATHARINE'S  DAY. 

NOYBHBXB  25. 

Saint  Cathaeinb  has  been  already  noticed  from  Oooge's 
translation  of  Naogeorgus  as  the  fiivourer  of  learned  men.  The 
same  writer  adds, 

«« What  should  I  tell  what  sophisters  on  Cathrin's  Day  devise  ? 
Or  else  the  sapeistitious  joyes  that  maisters  exercise.'' 

Camden,  in  bis  Ancient  and  Modem  Manners  of  the  Irish, 
says,  "  The  very  women  and  girls  keep  a  fast  eyery  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  throughout  the  yeare,  and  some  of  them  also 
on  St.  Catharine*s  Day;  nor  will  they  omit  it  though  it  hap- 
pen on  their  birthday,  or  if  they  are  ever  so  much  out  of  order. 
The  reason  given  by  some  for  this  is,  that  the  girls  may  get 
good  husbands,  and  the  women  better  by  the  death  or  asser- 
tion of  their  present  ones,  or,  at  least,  by  an  alteration  in  their 
manners." 

["  Old  Symon  Brunsdon,  of  Winterton  Basset,  inWilts,hehad 
been  parish-clarke  there,  tempore  Marise  Reginse  :  the  tutelar 
saint  of  that  church  is  Saint  Katharine.  He  lived  downe  till 
the  beginning  of  King  James  I.  When  the  gad-flye  had  hap- 
•pened  to  sting  his  oxen  or  cowes,  and  made  them  to  run  away 
m  that  champagne  country,  he  would  run  after  them,  ciying 
out,  praying  "  Good  Saint  Katharine,  of  Winterborne,  stay 
myoxen."— ifiSf.  Aubrey.  Thorn 9  Anecdotes  and  TraditumSt 
p.  8?.] 
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In  an  origiiial  MS.  of  the  Chnrchwardeiis'  Accoants  of 
Horley,  co.  Sarrey,  I  find : — Mem.  that  reate  in  the  handa 

of  the  wylFe  of  John  Kelyoke  and  John  Atye,  4  merkes,  the 
yere  of  ower  Lord  God  1         of  Sent  Katcryii  mony,  Mem. 
that  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  wyfF  of  John  Atthy,  and  the 
of  Rye  Mansell,  3  pounds,  2*.  bd.  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  God 
1522,  of  Sent  Kateryn  mony.    Summa  totalis  iS  cte  Katerine 
V.  Luminis  remanet  in  mainl)ns  nxoris  Johannis   Poer^  et 
uxoris  WyFi  Celarer,  anno  D'ni  1526,  tree  hhraa  et  uiidecim 
solidos.  Summa  totahs  S'ete  Kaierine  LuminU  remanet  in 
manibus  nxoris  WyFi  Cowper,  et  uxoris  Thome  Leakeforde» 
anno  D*ni  1527>  quatuor  marcas.  Summa  totalis  if^^emtf  Zii- 
minis  remanet  in  manibna  uxoris  Thome  Leakeforth,  et  uxoris 
Henrici  Huetty  anno  Dm  1528,  qualuor  marcas.  Item  remanet 
in  manibus  uxoris  Joh'is  Bray,  de  eodem  Luminis,  anno  supra- 
dicto,  17»." 

[TOe  Charm  of  St.  Catharine.-— Let  any  number  of  young 
•women  not  exceeding  seven,  nor  less  than  three,  assemble  in  a 
room  by  themselves,  just  as  the  clock  strikes  eleven  at  night. 
Take  from  your  bosom  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  which  you  must  have 
worn  there  all  day,  and  fold  it  up  in  a  piece  of  tissue  paper ; 
then  light  up  a  small  chafing-dish  of  charcoal,  and  let  each 
maiden  throw  on  it  nine  hairs  from  her  head,  and  a  paring  ot 
each  of  her  toe  and  finger  nails.  Then  let  each  sprinkle  a 
small  quantity  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  in  the  charcoal,  and 
while  the  vapour  rises,  fumigate  the  myrrh  with  it.  Go  to  bed 
while  the  dock  is  striking  twelve,  and  pUice  the  myrtle  exactly 
under  your  head.  You  will  then  be  sure  to  dream  of  your 
future  husband.  This  curious  account  is  taken  from 
Mother  Bunch's  Golden  Fortune  Tell^,  a  chap-book  in  my 
possession.] 

TH£  CUSTOM  OF  CATUERNING. 

La  Motte,  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  1 730,  p.  126, 
savs  :  **  St.  Catharine  is  esteemed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
the  saint  and  patroness  of  the  spinsters ;  and  her  holiday  is 
observed,  not  in  Popish  countries  only,  but  even  in  many 
places  in  this  nation  ;  young  women  meeting  on  the  25th  of 
November,  and  making  merry  together,  which  they  call 
Catheminff.** 
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[The  following  account  of  this  custom  was  communicated 
by  a  correspondeiit  to  the  Athenaum,  October  3 1  at,  1846 

Having  been  reared  in  a  remote  village  in  Woroesterahire^ 
your  papers  on  Polk-Lore  have  recalled  a  custom  to  my  me- 
mory, which  was  called  going  '  a  Cattaring/  from  St.  Ca- 
tharine in  honour  of  whom,  and  of  St.  Clement,  it  originated. 
About  this  season  of  the  year  the  children  of  the  cottagers 
used  to  go  round  to  the  neighbouring  farm-houses,  to  beg 
apples  and  beer,  for  a  festival  on  the  above  saints*  days.  The 
apples  were  roasted  on  a  string  before  the  fire,  stuck  thickly 
over  with  cloves,  and  allowed  to  fall  into  a  vessel  beneath. 
There  were  set  verses  for  the  occasion,  which  were  sung,  in  a 
not  unmusical  chant,  in  the  manner  of  carol  singing.    I  can 
only  recollect  the  first  few  lines : 

Cat  1 11  and  Clement  comes  year  by  year. 

Some  of  your  applet  and  some  of  your  beer; 

Some  ibr  Peter,  some  for  Panlt 

Some  for  Him  who  made  us  alL 

Peter  was  a  good  old  maa» 

For  his  sake  give  ns  some : 

Some  of  the  best,  and  none  of  the  worst, 

And  God  will  send  your  souls  to  roost. 

I  well  remember  it  always  concluded  with — 

'  Up  the  ladder  and  down  with  the  can, 
OWe  me  red  apples  and  Til  b^oae.' 

The  ladder  alluding  to  the  store  of  apples,  generally  kept  in  a 
loft,  or  somewhere  at  the  top  of  the  bouse ;  and  the  can, 
doubtlessy  to  tbe  same  going  down  into  the  cellar  for  the 
beer/' 

Some  Tears  ago  (1844)  Mr.  George  Stephens*  now  resident  at 
Stodchokn,  communicated  to  me  another  version  of  the  above 
lines,  which  contained  some  trifling  yariations.  The  last  lines 
were, 

•*  Not  of  the  worst,  but  some  of  the  hest. 
And  God  will  send  your  soul  to  rest." 

Until  within  a  very  recent  period,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester,  yearly,  on  St.  Catharine's  Day, 
being  the  last  day  of  their  annual  audit,  to  distribute  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  college  precincts  a  rich  compound  of 
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wine,  spices,  &;c.,  which  was  specially  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  called  tlie  Cattern  or  Catharine  bowl.  In  another 
paper,  in  the  Jthenceifm,  1847,  Mr.  Allies  informs  us,  that  the 
following  lines  were  sung  by  the  children  on  the  occaaion  of 
Catheming : 

•*  If  you're  within, 
Open  the  door  and  let  us  in, 
And  when  we're  in, 
We  won*t  come  oat 
Without  a  red  apple 
Rolled  up  in  a  dont. 

Roll,  roll, 

Gentle  butler,  fiU  the  bowl ; 
If  yon  fill  it  of  the  best, 
God  will  send  your  soul  to  rest ; 
Bat  if  you  fill  it  of  the  small, 
The  devil  take  batler,  bowl  and  alL 

*'  Our  bowl  is  made  of  the  ashen  tree. 
Pray  good  batler  drink  to  we  1 
Some  for  Peter  some  for  Paol, 
A  few  red  apples  will  serve  us  all." 

Mr.  Allies  adds,  "  I  recollect  that,  in  my  juvenile  days,  1 
once  saw,  at  the  season  in  question,  apples  roasting  on  strings 
before  the  kitchen  hre,  at  a  farm-house,  in  Leigh  parish^  in 
this  county,  in  the  manner  above  alluded  to.  They  were 
stndded  thickly  with  oats  instead  of  cloves,  and  some  of  the 
appks  so  studded  were  not  roasted,  but  each  affixed  on  a 
wooden  skewer,  and  dredged  all  over  with  floor,  lesembling,  in 
a  manner,  a  dandelion  in  foil  seed/' 

The  foUowing  Imes  were  taken  down  yerbatim  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  merry  pack,  who  sing  them  from  door  to  door 
on  the  eve  of  All  Souls'  Day,  in  Cheshire,  and  are  similar  to 
those  quoted  above : 

**  Sool  Day,  Soot  Day,  Sanl! 
One  fyr  Peter,  two  for  Panl,  > 
Three  for  Him  who  made  us  aU. 

An  apple  or  a  pear,  a  plum  or  a  cherry, 

Any  good  thing  that  will  make  us  all  merry. 

Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and  pull  out  your  keys, 

Go  down  in  the  cellar,  bring  up  what  you  please* 

A  glass  of  your  wine,  or  a  cup  of  your  beer, 

And  we'll  ne?er  come  Souling  till  this  time  next  year. 
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Wt  an  a  pack  of  meny  boys  all  in  a  mind, 
We  hare  come  a  souling  fd  what  we  can  find« 
Soul !  soul  I  sole  of  my  shoe, 
If  yoa  have  no  apples,  money  will  do. 

Up  with  your  kettle  and  down  with  your  pan. 
Give  us  au  auiwcr  and  let  us  be  gone."] 


STIR-UP  SUNDAY. 

[The  twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity  is  called  by  school- 
boya  SHr^up  Sunday y  from  the  collect  used  on  that  day  ;  and 
they  repeat  the  following  linea»  without  conaideriiuc  iu  irre- 
yerent  application : 

"  Stir  up,  we  beseech  thee, 
The  pudding  in  the  pot : 
And  when  we  get  home, 
We'U  eat  it  all  hot."] 

I 

  I 


ST.  ANDREWS  DAY. 

NOYSMBBR  30. 

LuTHSB,  in  his  Colloquia,  i.  233»  aay^  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  the  young  maidens  in  his  country 

strip  themselves  naked :  and,  in  order  to  learn  what  sort  of 

husbands  they  shall  have,  they  recite  the  following  prayer: 
Deus,  Deus  mens,  0  Sancte  Andrea,  effice  ut  bonum  pium 
acquiram  virum ;  hodie  mihi  ostende  qualis  sit  cui  me  in 
uxorem  ducere  debet."  Googe,  in  the  translation  of  Nao- 
geoigus,  f.  55,  probably  alludes  to  some  such  observances : 

**  To  Andrew  all  the  lovers  and  the  lustie  woers  come, 
Beleeving,  through  his  ayde,  and  eeriame  ceremtmiet  dtm, 
(Wli^  as  to  him  they  presentes  bring,  and  coiqure  all  the  night,) 
Tdhave  good  lueke,  and  to  ohtaine  their  chiefe  and  sweete  delight 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  xviiL  359,  Dudmgs- 
aton  parish,  distant  from  Edinburgh  a  little  more  than  a  mik, 
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we  read  that  many  of  the  opulent  citizens  resort  thither  in  th« 
summer  months  to  solace  themselves  over  one  of  the  ancient 
homely  dishes  of  Scotland,  for  which  the  place  has  been  long 
celebrated.  The  use  of  singed  sheep's  heads,  boiled  or  baked,  so 
frequent  in  this  villai^e,  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  slaughtering  the  siieep  fed  on  the  neighbouring 
hill  for  the  market,  removing  the  carcases  to  town,  and  leav- 
ing the  heads,  &c.,  to  be  consumed  in  the  place.  Singed 
sheep's  heads  are  borne  in  the  procession  before  the  Scots  in 
London,  on  St.  Andrew's  day. 

Hasted,  in  his  History  of  Kent,  li.  757»  speaking  of  the 
parish  of  Easting,  says,  that  On  St.  Andrew*s  Day,  Novem- 
ber 30,  there  is  yearly  a  diversion  called  squirrel-hunting  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  when  the  labourers  and 
,  lower  kind  of  people,  assembling  together,  form  a  lawless 
rabble,  and  being  accoutred  with  guns,  poles,  clubs,  and  other 
such  weapons,  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  parading 
through  the  woods  and  grounds,  with  loud  shoutings,  and 
under  pretence  of  demolishing  the  squirrels,  some  few  of  which 
they  kill,  they  destroy  numbers  of  hares,  pheasants,  partridges, 
and,  in  short,  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  breaking  down  the 
hedges,  and  doing  much  other  mischief,  and  in  the  evening 
betaking  themselves  to  the  alehouses,  finish  their  career  there, 
as  is  usual  with  such  sort  of  gentry." 

[A  correspondent  of  the  Athenaeum,  993,  says  that  this  cus- 
tom was  kept  up  in  Susses  till  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  many  people  now  living  having  often  joined  in  it ;  but 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  inclosure  of  the  coppices,  and  the 
more  strict  preservation  of  the  game,  it  has  wholly  dropped.] 

In  Scotland  this  day  is  called  Andrys  Day,  Androiss  Mess, 
and  Andermess. 


ST.  NICHOLASES  DAY. 

DeCEUB£&  6 

St.  Nicholas  was  bom  at  Patara,  a  city  of  Lycia,  and,  for 

his  piety,  from  a  layman  was  made  bishop  of  Myra.  He  died 
on  the  8th  of  the  ides  of  December,  343. 
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Some  haTe  thought  that  it  wis  on  aceouit  of  his  very  esriy 

abatinence'  that  he  was  chosen  patron  of  schoolboys  ;  but  a 
much  better  reason  is  afforded  to  us  by  a  writer  in  the  Grent.'s 
Magazine  for  April,  1777,  p.  158,  who  mentions  having  in  his 
possession  an  Italian  Life  of  St.  Nicliolas,  164  5,  from  which 
he  translates  the  following  story,  which  fully  explains  the  occa- 
sion of  boys  addressing  themselves  to  St.  Nicholas's  patronage: 
— "  The  fame  of  St.  Nicholas's  virtues  was  so  great,  that  ao 
Aaiatic  gentleman,  on  sending  his  two  sons  to  Athens  for 
education,  ordered  them  to  call  on  the  bishop  for  his  benedic- 
tion, but  they,  getting  to  Myra  late  in  the  day,  thought  pro- 
per to  defer  their  visit  till  the  morrow,  and  took  up  their 
'  lodgings  at  an  inn,  where  the  hindlord,  to  secore  their  bag- 
gage and  eflBscts  to  himself,  murdered  them  in  their  deep,  and 
3ien  eut  them  into  pieees,  salting  them,  and  putting  them  into* 
a  pickling  tub,  with  some  pork  which  was  there  already, 
meaning  to  sell  the  whole  as  such.    The  bishop,  however, 
having  had  a  vision  of  this  impious  transaction,  immediately 
resorted  to  the  inn,  and,  calhug  the  host  to  him,  reproached 
him  for  his  horrid  villany.    The  man,  perceiving  that  he  was 
discovered,  confessed  his  crime,  and  entreated  the  bishop  to 
intercede  on  his  behalf  to  the  Almiirhty  for  his  pardon  ;  who, 
being  moved  with  compassion  at  his  contrite  behaviour,  con- 
fession, and  thorough  repentance,  besought  Almighty  God  not 
only  to  pardon  the  murderer,  but  also,  for  the  glory  of  his 
name,  to  resUnre  life  to  the  pow  innoeents  who  had  been  so 

^  This  reasoii  is  indeed  assigned  in  the  English  festival,  f.  55.  "  It  is 
•tyed  4Kf  hU  ftder,  hyght  Epiphanius,  and  his  moder  Joanna,  Sec,  and  when 
he  was  bom,  &c.  th^  made  him  Christin,  and  called  hym  Nydudas,  that 
was  a  mannea  name ;  but  he  kepeth  the  name  of  the  childt  for  be  chose  to 
kepe  vertues,  meknes,  and  simplenes ;  he  fasted  Wednesday  and  Friday ; 
thefie  dayes  he  would  souke  but  ones  of  the  day,  and  thertcyth  held  him 
plesed.  Thus  he  lyved  all  his  lyf  in  vertues  with  his  childes  name,  and 
therefore  children  doe  him  worship  before  all  other  saints^  &c." — Liber  Fes- 
tivalis  in  die  S.  Nicholai.  A  curious  old  MS.  legendary  metrical  account  of 
Saints,  of  the  age  of  Henry  YI.,  speakjiig  of  St.  Nicholas,  has  the  following 
couplet : 

"  Ye  furst  day  that  was  y-hore,  he  gan  to  be  good  and  clene, 
Fot" he ne wolde  fTednesday  ne  Friday  never  more iouke 6ui  em*' 

So  the  Golden  Legends  **  He  wolde  not  take  the  breast  ne  the  pappe,  bet 
onat  onfhe  Wedneaday  and  ones  on  the  nidaja.'' 
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inhumanly  put  to  death.  The  saint  had  hardly  finished  his 
prayer^  when  the  mangled  and  detached  portions  of  the  two 
youths  were,  by  divine  power,  reunited*  and  perceiving  them- 
selves alive,  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  man  to 

kiss  and  embrace  them.  But  the  Dishop,  not  suffering  their 
humiliation,  raised  them  up,  exhorting  them  to  return  thanks 
to  God  alone  for  this  mark  of  his  mercy,  and  gave  them 
good  advice  for  the  future  conduct  of  their  lives ;  and  then 
giving  them  his  blessing,  he  sent  them  with  great  joy  to  pro- 
secute their  studies  at  Athens."  And  adds  :  *'  This,  I  suppoMe, 
sufficiently  explains  the  naked  children  and  tub,'*  the  well- 
known  emblems  of  St.  Nicholas.^ 

[A  curious  practice^  still  kept  up  in  schools,  refers  to  this 
patron  saint.  When  a  boy  is  hard  pressed  in  any  game  de- 
pending upon  activity,  and  perceives  his  antagonist  gaining 
ground  upon  him,  he  cries  out  Nie*la9,  upon  which  he  is 
entitled  to  a  suspension  of  the  play  for  a  moment ;  and  on  any 
occasion  of  not  being  ready,  wanting,  for  instance,  to  fasten 
his  shoe,  or  remedy  any  accidental  inconvenience,  the  cry  of 
Niclas  always  entitles  him  to  protection.] 

It  appears  that  Gregory  the  Great  was  also  the  patron  of 
scholars,  and  that  on  his  day  boys  were  called,  and  in  many 
places,  in  Hospinian's  time,  still  continued  to  be  called,  to  the 
school  with  certain  songs,  substituting  one  in  the  place  of  St. 
Gregory  to  act  as  bishop  on  the  occasion  with  his  companions 

I  It  is  remarkable  that  this  same  story  is  told  in  a  metrical  Life  of  St. 
Nicholas,  by  Maitre  Wace,  a  priest  of  Jersy,  and  chaplsin  to  King  Henry 
the  Second,  in  MS.  Douoe  270 : 

**  Treis  clers  aloent  a  escole, 
Ken  frai  mie  longe  parole ; 
Lor  ostes  par  nuit  let  osdoit 
Les  coiB  mates,  la  ...  .  prenoit 
Saint  Nicolas  psr  Deu  le  tout, 
Sempris  fut  la  ai  cum  Deu  plat, 
Les  clers  al  otte  demanda, 
Nes  peut  muscier,  einz  lui  mustrs. 
Seint  Nicholas  parsa  priere 
Les  ames  mist  el  cors  ariere. 
Por  ceo  qe  as  clers  fit  tiel  honor, 
Font  li  clerc  feste  a  icel  jor." 

This  story,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Golden  Legend. 

27 
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of  the  saered  mrder.  Presents  were  added»  to  induce  the  boys 
to  loTe  their  schools.  This  costom  is  stated  to  have  descended 
from  the  heathens  to  the  Christians.  Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  Qumquatria,  on  the  20th  of  March,  were  the 
hoHdays  both  of  masters  and  scliolars,  on  which  occasion  the 
scholars  presented  their  masters  with  the  Miner valia,  aad  the 
masters  distributed  among  the  boys  ears  of  corn.* 

From  the  circnmstance  of  scholars  being  anciently  denomi- 
nated clerks,  the  fraternity  of  Parish  Clerks  adopted  St. 
Nicholas  as  theur  patron.  In  Shakespeare's  First  Part  of 
Henry  IV.,  act  li.  sc.  1,  robbers  are  called  St.  Nicholas's 
clerks.  They  were  also  called  St.  Nicholas's  knights.  St. 
Nicholas  being  the  patron  saint  of  scholars,  and  Nicholas,  or 
Old  Nicky  a  cant  name  for  the  devil,  this  equiyocal  patronage 
may  possibly  be  solved ;  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  mnch  better 
accounted  for  by  the  story  of  St.  Nicholas  and  some  thieves, 
whom  he  compelled  to  restore  some  stolen  goods,  and  brought 
*'to  the  way  of  trouth  for  which  the  curious  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Golden  Legend.  In  Plaine  Percevall,  the  Peace- 
Maker  of  England,  4to.,  we  read,  p.  1  :  "He  was  a  tender- 
harted  fellow,  though  his  luck  were  but  hard,  which  hasting 
to  take  up  a  quarrell  by  the  highway  side,  between  a  brace  of 
St.  Nicholas's  clarffiemen,  was  so  courteously  imbraced  on 
both  parties,  that  be  tendered  his  purse  for  their  truce." 

There  is  no  end  of  St.  Nicholas's  patronship.  He  was  also 
the  mariners*  aaint.  In  the  Vitse  Sanctorum,  by  Lippeloo 
and  Ores,  1603,  we  read,  in  his  life,  that  St.  Nicholas  pre- 
served from  a  storm  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  and  also  certain  mariners,  who  in  a  storm  invoked  hia 
aid ;  to  whom,  though  at  a  distance  and  stiU  living,  he  ap- 

'  Gregorins  oogaomento  magnus,  ez  moaacbo  Poatifez  Romaaus  LXVL 
efficitnr.  Halntus  est  patronus  icholasticoram.  ladeqne  ftetum  est  at 
in  hoc  ipaios  festo  die,  certis  Cantilenis,  ad  scholam  vocati  slut  olim  et 
adkme  voeeniur  pneri  pluribus  in  locis,  suboraato  episcopo,  sub  S.  Gregorii 
persona,  cum  adjunctis  satellitibus  sacri  ordinis.  Addi  quoque  solent  dona 
quibus  invitentur  ad  scholarum  aniorcrn  pueri.  Manavit  hie  mos  ad 
Christianos  ab  Ethnicis.  lu  Quinquatriis  enim,  quae  Romani  solenniter 
celebrarunt  20  Martii,  praeceptores  et  discipuli  feriati  sunt.  Et  discipuli 
quidem  Miuervalia  sive  SUaKrpa  persolverunt  pneceptoribus ;  pmceptores 
vero  difldpulis  spicas  dutribueruat,  ande  lUad  est  Ilorttii : "  Crustnla  blaada 
dant  pneoeptores  poerit."— Vide  Hospia.  de  Orig.  Festor.  Cbnstlanoninit 
t  50. 


I 
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peared  in  person,  and  saved  them.*    See  Gent.  Mag.  Oct. 
i  1790,  p.  1076.    Armstrong,  in  his  History  of  the  Island  of 
1  Minorca,  1/56,  p.  72,  speaking  of  Ciudadella,  says:  '*  Near 
1  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  stands  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
:  Nicholas,  to  which  the  sailors  resort  that  have  suffered  ship- 
i  wreck,  to  return  thanks  for  their  preservation,  and  to  hang 
up  votive  pictures  (representing  the  danger  they  have  escaped), 
in  gratitude  to  the  Saint  for  the  protection  he  Touchaafed 
them,  and  in  accomplishment  of  the  vows  they  made  in  the 
height  of  the  storm.   This  custom,  which  is  in  use  at  present 
throughout  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  is  taken  from  the  old 
Romans,  who  had  it,  among  a  great  number  of  other  super- 
stitions, from  the  Greeks ;  for  w  e  are  told  that  Bion  the  phi- 
losopher was  shown  several  of  these  votive  pictures  hung  up 
in  a  temple  of  Neptune  near  the  sea-side.    Horace  alludes  to 
them  in  his  Odes,  i.  5.    St.  Nicholas  is  the  present  patron  of 
those  who  lead  a  seafaring  life  (as  Neptune  was  of  old),  and 
his  churches  generally  stand  within  sight  of  the  sea,  and  are 
plentifully  stocked  with  pious  moveables." 

Hospinian  tells  us  that  in  many  places  it  was  the  custom 
I  for  parents,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Nicholas,  to  convey,  secretly, 
presents  of  Tarious  kinds  to  their  little  sons  and  daughters, 
who  were  taught  to  believe  that  they  owed  them  to  the  kind- 
nesa  of  St.  Nicholas  and  his  train,  who,  going  up  and  down 
among  the  towns  and  villages,  came  in  at  the  windows, 
though  they  were  shut,  and  distributed  them.  This  custom, 
he  says,  originated  from  the  legendary  account  of  that 
Saint  having  given  portions  to  three  daughters  of  a  poor 
citizen,  whose  necessities  had  driven  him  to  an  intention  of 
I  prostituting  them,  and  this  he  efiected  by  throwing  a  purse 
hUed  with  money,  privately,  at  night,  in  at  the  father's  bed- 

*  Hospmian  says,  f.  153,  the  invocation  of  St.  Nicholas  by  sailors  took 
its  rise  from  the  legendary  accounts  of  Vincentius  and  Mantuanus :  "  Solet 
etiam  Sanctus  Nicolaus  a  periclitantibus  in  mari  aiit  quavis  alia  aqua,  invo- 
cari.  Huic  idolomanias  fabula  originera  dedit,  quae  extat  apiid  Vincentium, 
Iibro  xiv.  capite  70,  et  Mantuanum,  lib.  xii.  Fastorum,  ubi  sic  canit : 

"  Cum  turbine  nautae 
I  Deprensi  Cilices  magno  clamore  \ocarent 

Nicolai  viventis  opem,  descendere  quidara 
i  Ccelituum  visus  sancti  sub  imagine  patris  : 

Qui  tfeta  depulso  fecit  placidissima  vento." 
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chamber  window,  to  enable  him  to  portion  them  out  honestly. 
So  Naogeorgus : 

"  Saint  NichdIaB  money  nide  to  give  to  maydens  leeretliey 
Who,  that  he  still  may  uae  hit  wonted  liberalitiey 
The  mothers  aU  their  children  on  the  Eeve  do  caose  to  fast. 
And  when  they  every  one  at  night  in  senselesse  sleepc  are  cast, 
Both  apples,  nuttes,  and  peares  they  bring,  and  other  things  beude. 
As  caps,  and  shooes,  and  petticotes,  which  secretly  they  bide, 
And  in  the  morning  found,  they  say,  that  this  St,  Nicholas  brought: 
Thus  tender  mindes  to  worship  saints  and  wicked  things  are  taught." 

There  is  a  fosiival  or  ceremony  observed  in  Italy  (called 
Zopata,  from  a  Spanish  word  signifying  a  shoe),  in  the  courts 
of  certain  princes,  on  St.  Nicholas's  Day,  wherein  persons  hide 
presents  in  the  shoes  and  sUpi^ers  of  those  they  do  honour  to, 
m  such  manner  as  may  surprise  them  on  the  morrow  when 
they  come  to  dress.  This,  it  is  repeated,  is  done  in  imitation 
of  the  practice  of  St.  NicholaSy  who  used  in  the  night-time  to 
throw  parses  in  at  the  windows  of  poor  maids^  to  be  marriage 
portions  for  them. 

St.  Nicholas,*'  says  Brady,  in  the  Ckvis  Galendaria,  ii. 
*J97,  "  was  likewise  venerated  as  the  protector  of  virgins  ;  and 
there  are,  or  were  until  lately,  numerous  fantastical  customs 
observed  in  Italy  and  various  parts  of  France,  in  reference  to 
that  peculiar  tutelnry  patronage.  In  several  convents  it  was 
customary,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Nicholas,  for  the  boarders  to 
place  each  a  silk  stocking  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  of  the 
abbess,  with  a  piece  of  paper  inclosed,  recommending  them- 
selves to  great  St,  Nicholas  of  her  chamber :  and  the  next  day 
they  were  called  together  to  witness  the  Saint's  attention, 
who  never  failed  to  fill  the  stockings  with  sweetmeats,  and 
other  trifles  of  that  kind,  with  which  these  eredulous  wsins 
made  a  general  feast."    See  a  curious  passage  in  Bidop 

^  **  Mo8  est  ^urlmis  in  lods,  nt  in  vigilia  Sancti  Nicobd  parentes  pueris 
ac  pueUia  dam  mnnuscala  yam  generis  dent,  illis  opmantibus,  S.  Nicolamn 
cam  suis  fitmulis  hinc  inde  per  oppida  ac  vicos  discurrere,  per  elaiuas 
fenestras  ingredi,  et  dona  ipsis  distrihuere.  Originem  duxit  hie  mos  ex 
fabella,  quae  S.  Nicolao  affingitur,  quod  dotem  dederit  tribus  filiabus  egeni 
cujusdam  civis,  ipsas  ob  egestatem  prostituere  volentis,  hoc  modo :  con- 
jecit  cnimenam  pecunia  refertam  clam,  notu,  per  fenestrara  in  cubiculum 
paths  earum,  unde  honestc  eas  elocare  potuit." — Hospiniaa  de  Orig.  Festor. 
Christiaa.  foL  153. 
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Fisher's  sermon  of  the  *  Monthes  Minde'  of  Margaret  Countess 
of  Richmond,  where  it  is  said  that  she  prayed  to  St.  Nicholas, 
the  patron  and  helper  of  all  true  maidens,  when  nine  years 
old,  about  the  choice  of  a  husband,  and  that  the  Saint  ap- 
peared in  a  vision,  and  announced  the  Earl  of  Richmond. 

Aubanus,^  describing  some  singular  customs  used  in  his 
time  in  Franconia,  tells  us,  that  scholars,  on  St.  Nicholas's 
Day,  used  to  elect  three  out  of  their  luiuibers,  one  of  whom 
\vas  to  play  the  Bishop,  the  other  two  the  parts  of  Deacons. 
The  Bishop  was  escorted  by  the  rest  of  the  boys,  in  solemn 
procession,  to  church,  where,  with  hi.s  mitre  on,  he  presided 
during  the  time  of  divine  worship  :  this  ended,  he  and  his 
Deacons  went  about  singing  from  door  to  door,  and  collected 
money,  not  begging  it  as  alms,  but  demanding  it  as  the  Bishop* s 
subsidy.  On  the  eve  of  this  day  the  boys  were  prevailed  upon 
to  fast,  in  order  to  persuade  themselves  that  the  little  presents, 
which  were  put  that  night  for  them  into  shoes  (placed  under 
the  table  for  that  purpose),  were  made  them  by  St.  Nicholas : 
and  many  of  them  kept  the  fast  so  rigorously  on  this  account, 
that  their  friends,  in  order,  to  prevent  them  firom  injuring 
their  health,  were  under  the  necessity  of  forcing  them  to  take 
some  sustenance. 

I  know  not  precisely  at  what  period  the  custom  of  electing 
Boy-Bishops  on  St.  Nicholas's  Day  commenced  in  England, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that,  after  it  had  been  established  on 
the  Continent,  it  would  soon  be  imported  hither.  Warton 
thought  he  found  traces  of  the  religious  mockery  of  the  Boy- 
Bishop  as  early  as  867  or  870.  His  words  are:  '*At  the 
Constantinppolitan  Synod,  867»  at  which  were  present  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three  bishops,  it  was  found  to  be  a  solemn 

*  "  In  die  vero  Sancti  Nicolai  adolescentes,  qui  disdpliiuurum  gratia 
acholas  freqneotant,  inter  se  tres  eligant :  imum,  qui  episcopum ;  duos,  qui 

fliaconos  agant :  is  ipsa  die  in  sacram  aedem  solenniter  a  scholastico  ccetu 
introductus,  divinis  officiis  iufulatus  praesidct :  quibus  6nitis,  cum  electis 
domesticatim  cantando  nuramos  colligit,  elecmosynara  esse  negant,  sed 
episcopi  subsidiiim.  Yigiliam  diei  pueri  a  parentibus  jejunare  eo  modo 
invitantur,  quod  persuasum  habeant,  ea  munuscula,  quse  noctis  ipsis  in 
calceos  sub  mensam  ad  hoc  locatos  imponuntur,  se  a  Isri^sihno  pmiile 
Nicdao  percipere:  unde  tanto  desiderio  plerique  jejunant,  ut  quia  eorum 
aanitati  timeatur,  ad  cibum  compellendi  sint,"  p.  272.  The  ceremony  ol 
fasting  was  probably  adopted  fin>m  the  Saint's  example  already  quoted 
from  the  Golden  Legend, 
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custom  in  the  courts  of  princes,  on  certain  stated  days,  to  dress 
some  laynian  in  the  episcopal  apparel,  who  should  exactly 
personate  a  bishop,  both  in  lus  tonsure  and  ornaments.  This 
scandal  to  the  clergy  was  anathematised.  But  ecclesiastical 
synods  and  censures  haye  often  proved  too  weak  to  suppress 
popular  spectacles,  which  take  deep  root  in  the  public  man- 
ners, and  are  only  concealed  for  a  while,  to  qpiiog  up  nfresh 
with  new  vigour/* 

In  Bishop  Hall's  Triumphs  of  Rome  is  the  following  curious 
passage  on  this  subject :  **  What  merry  work  it  was  here 
in  the  days  of  our  holy  fathers  (and  I  know  not  whether,  in 
some  places,  it  may  not  be  so  still),  that  upon  St.  Nicholas, 
St.  Katherine,  St.  Clement,  and  Holy  Innocent's  Day,  children 
were  wont  to  be  arrayed  in  chimers,  rochets,  surplices,  to 
counterfeit  bishops  and  priests^  and  to  be  led,  with  songs  and 
dances,  from  house  to  house,  blessing  the  people,  who  stood 
gimingi  in  the  way  to  expect  that  ridiculous  benediction. 
Yea,  that  boys  in  that  holy  sport  were  wont  to  sing  masses, 
and  to  climb  into  the  pulpit  to  preach  (no  douht  learnedly 
and  edifyingly)  to  the  simple  auditory.  And  this  was  so 
really  done,  that  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salishury  (unless 
it  be  lately  defaced)  there  is  a  perfect  monument  of  one  of 
these  Boy-Bishops  (who  dyed  in  the  time  of  his  young  pontifi- 
cality),  accoutred  in  his  episcopal  robes,  still  to  be  seen.  A 
fashion  that  lasted  until  the  later  times  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who,  in  1541,  by  his  solemn  Proclamation,  printed  by 
Thomas  Bertlet,  the  king's  printer,  cum  privilegio,  straitly 
forbad  the  practice."  In  the  year  1299  we  find  Edward  the 
First,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  permitted  one  of  these  Boy- 
Bishops  to  say  vespers  before  him  in  his  chapel  at  Heton,  near 
Newcastle-upon*Tyne»  and  made  a  considerable  present  to  the 
said  bishop,  and  oertidn  other  boys  that  came  and  sang  with 
him  on  the  occasion^  on  the  7th  of  December,  the  day  after 
St.  Nicholas's  Day.  This  appears  from  the  Wardrobe  Ac- 
counts of  28  Edw.  I.,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
p.  25.  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  roetry,  seems  to 
restrain  the  custom  of  electing  Boy-Bishops  on  this  day  to 
collegiate  churches,  but  later  discoveries  adduce  evidence  of 
its  having  prevailed,  it  should  seem,  in  almost  every  parish. 

'  Grinning;  Isnghing.. 
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Though  the  deetion  was  on  8t  Itichoh^s  Day,  yet  the  office 
and  aathority  appean  to  haye  lasted  from  that  time  till 
Innocent^B  Day,  i.  e.  from  the  6th  to  the  28th  of  Deeemher. 
In  cathedndi,  this  Boy-Bishop  seems  to  have  been  elected 
from  among  the  children  of  the  choir.  After  his  election, 
being  completely  apparelled  in  the  episcopal  vestments,  with 
a  mitre  and  crosier,  he  bore  the  title  and  state  of  a  bishop, 
and  exacted  ceremonial  obedience  from  his  fellows,  who  were 
dressed  like  priests.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  took 
possession  of  the  church,  and,  except  mass,  performed  all 
the  ceremonies  and  ofiices.  In  the  Statutes  of  Salisbury  Ca* 
thedraiy  sub  anno  1319,  tit.  45,  de  Statu  Choristanun  M&,, 
it  is  ordered  that  the  Boy-Bishop  shall  not  make  a.  feast. 
The  Boy-fiishop,  as  it  should  seem  in  the  following  eztiaet 
from  the  Register  of  the  Capitulary  Acts  of  York  Cathedral, 
waa  to  be  handsome  and  d^mUly  shaped:  ''Dec.  2,  1367* 
Joannes  de  Quixly  confirmatur  ^[riscopus  pueronun,  et  eapi- 
tulum  ordinayit  quod  electio  episcopi  puerorum  in  ecclesia 
Eboracensi  de  cetero  fieret  de  eo  qui  diutius  et  magis  in  dicta 
ecclesia  laboraverit,  et  magis  idoneus  repertus  fuerit,  dum 
tamen  competenter  sit  corpore  /ormosus,  et  quod  aliter  facta 
electio  non  valebit." 

There  is  printed  in  the  Notes  to  the  Northumberland 
Household  Book,  p.  441,  from  an  old  MS.  communicated  by 
Thomas  Astle,  Esq.,  an  inventory  of  the  splendid  robes  and 
ornaments  belonging  to  one  of  these  (Boy,  called  also  Beam) 
Bishops. 

**  Contenta  de  Omamentis  Episcopi  pueri. 
^  Imprimis,  L  myter,  well  garnished  with  peiie  and  pre* 
ciouB  stones,  with  nowches  of  siiyer  and  gilt  before  and  be- 
hind. Item,  iiii.  rynges  of  siiyer  and  gilt,  with  &ur  lidde 
precious  stones  in  them.  Item,  i.  pontScsd  with  siiyer  and 
gilt,  with  a  blue  stone  in  hytt.  Item,  i.  owche,  broken,  silver 
and  gilt,  with  iiii.  precious  stones,  and  a  ptiie  in  the  mydds. 
Item,  a  croose,  with  a  staff  of  coper  and  gilt,  with  the  ymage 
of  St.  Nicolas  in  the  mydds.  Item,  i.  vestment,  redde,  with 
lyons,  with  silver,  with  brydds  of  gold  iu  the  orferes  of  the 
same.  Item,  i.  albe  to  the  same,  with  starres  in  the  paroi 
Item,  i.  white  cope,  stayned  with  tristells  and  orferes,  redde 
sylke,  with  does  of  gold,  and  whytt  napkins  about  the  necks. 
Iu  iiiL  copes,  blew  sylk  with  red  orferes,  trayled,  with  whiti 
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braunchis  and  flowres.  It.  i.  steyned  cloth  of  the  ymage  of 
St.  Nicholas.  It«  i.  tabard  of  skarlet,  and  a  hodde  thereto 
lyned  with  whitt  sylk*  IC  a  hode  of  skarlett^  iyned  with 
biuesylk/' 

.  In  Heame's  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  1728»  ii.  674,  686,  we 
find  that  Archbishop  Botheram  bequeathed  ''a  myter  for  the 
Barnebishop,  of  doth  of  gold,  with  two  knopps  of  silyer  gilt 

and  enamyled."  In  Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  i.  310, 
among  his  curious  extracts  from  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts 
at  Lambeth,  is  the  following:  **  1523.  For  the  Bishop's  dyn- 
ner  and  hys  company  on  St.  Nycolas  Day,  ij«.  viijc?."  The 
Churchwardens'  Accoants  of  St.  Mary-at-HUl,  London,  10 
Henry  VI.,  mention  **  two  childrens  copes,  also  a  myter  of 
cloth  of  gold  set  with  stones."  Under  1549«  also^  Lucas 
and  Stephen,  diurch wardens,  is:  *'For  12  os.  silver,  being 
daaps  of  books  and  the  bishop's  mitr^  at  ys.  viijil.  per  oz. 

S7.  xyj«.  These  Jast  were  sold.  In  the  Inventory  of 
hurcn  Goods,  belonging  to  the  same  parish,  at  the  same  tim^ 
we  have :  Item,  a  mitre  for  a  bishop  at  St  Niehdaa-tyde^ 
garnished  with  silver,  and  amelyd,  and  perle,  and  counterfeit 
stone."  In  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Manners,  1797, 
p.  110,  among  some  extracts  from  the  same  Church  Accounts, 
1554,  is  the  following  entry  :  "  Paid  for  makyng  the  bishop's 
myter,  with  staff  and  lace  that  went  to  it,  iij^.  Paid  for  a 
boke  for  Nicholas,  wii^d"  This  was  the  restoration  of  the 
ceremony  under  Queen  Mary. 

The  Boy-Bishop  at  Salisbury  is  actually  said  to  have  had 
the  power  of  disposing  of  such  prebends  there  as  happened 
to  fall  vacant  during  the  days  of  Ins  episcopacy.    If  he  died 
during  hia  office^  the  funeral  honours  of  a  bishop,  with  a 
monument,  were  granted  him.   In  the  Proceseionale  ad  usmn 
insignis  et  predate  Ecdesie  Sarum,  1566,  is  printed  the  ser- 
vice of  thf  Boy-^Bishop  set  to  music.   By  this  we  learn  that^ 
on  the  Eve  of  St  Innocents'  Day,  the  Boy-Bishop  was  to  go 
in  solemn  procession  with  his  tcllows  "  ad  altare  Sanctie  Tri* 
uitatis  et  Omnium  Sanctorum"  (as  the  Processional),  or,  **ad 
altare  Innocentium  sive  Sanctse  Trinitatis"  (as  the  Pie),  "in 
capis  et  cereis  ardentibus  in  manibus,"  in  their  copes,  and 
burning  tapers  in  their  hands.    The  bishop  beginning,  and  the 
other  boys  following :  **  Centura  quadraginta  quatuor,"  &c. 
Then  the  verse    Hi  emti  sunt  ex  omnibus,''  &c.,  and  this  was 
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Bung  by  three  of  the  boys.  Then  all  the  boys  sang  the  Prosa 
sedentem  in  soperno  majestatis,  arce,"  &c«  The  chorister 
bishop,  in  the  mean  time,  fumed  the  altar  first,  and  then  the 
image  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Then  the  bishop  said,  modesta  voce, 

the  verse  '*  Lsetamini,"  and  the  respouse  was    Et  gloriaiaiiii," 
&c.    Tlicii  the  prayer  which  we  yet  retain:  "Deuscujus  hodi- 
erna  die  precoiiiiini  liuiocentes  Martyres  non  loquendo,  sed 
moriendo,  confessi  sunt,  omnia  m  nobis  vitiorum  mala  mortifica, 
ut  fidem  luani  quam  lingua  nostra  loquitur,  etiam  moribus  vita 
fateatur  :  qui  cum  patre,''  &c.    In  their  return  from  the  altar, 
preecentor  puerorum  incipiat,       the  chanter- chorister  began 
"  De  Sancta  Maria,"  &c.    The  response  was  **  Felix  namque," 
&c.  et    sic  processio,"  &c.    The  Procession  was  made  into 
the  qnire,  by  the  west  door,  in  sach  order  that  the  dean  and 
canons  went  foremost ;  the  chaplains  next ;  the  bishop,  with 
his  little  prebendaries,  in  the  last  and  highest  place.  The 
bishop  took  his  seat,  and  the  rest  of  the  children  disposed 
themselves  upon  each  side  of  the  qtiire,  upon  the  uppermost 
ascent,  the  canons  resident  bearing  the  incense  and  the  book ; 
and  the  petit  canons  the  tapers,  according  to  the  Kubrick. 
And  from  this  hour  to  the  full  end  of  the  next  day's  proces- 
sion,    Nullus  clericorum  solet  gradum  superiorem  ascendere 
cujtLSCumque  conditmiis  fiierity    Then  the  bishop  on  his  seat 
said  the  verse  "  Speciosus  forma,  &c.  diffusa  est  gratia  in  labiis 
tuis,"  &c.    Then  the  prayer,  "  Deus  qui  salutis  SBterose,"  &c« 
"  Pax  vobis,"  &c.    Then,  after  the    Benedicamus  Domino," 
the  bishop  of  the  children,  sitting  in  his  seat,  gave  the  bene- 
diction to  the  people  in  this  manner:  ''Princeps  ecclesiee 
pastor  oviiis  cunctam  plebem  tuam  benedicm  digneris^''  &c. 
Then,  turning  towards  the  people,  he  sang,  or  said,  Cam 
mansnetudine  et  charitate  humiliate  tos  ad  benedictionem 
the  chorus  answering  <'Deo  gratias."   Then  the  cross-bearer 
delivered  up  the  crosier  to  the  bishop  again,  et  tune  epUecpUB 
j)uetorum  primb  siynando  se  in  /route  sic  dlcat^  '*Adjutorium 
nostrum,"  &c.    The  chorus  answering,  "Qui  fecit  coelum  et 
terram."    Then,  after  some  like  ceremonies  performed,  the 
Boy-Bishop  began  the  Completorium,  or  Complyn ;  and  that 
done,  he  turned  towards  the  quire,  and  said,  **  Adjutorium," 
&c.,  and  then,  last  of  all,  he  said,  "Benedicat  vos  omnipotens 
Deus,  Pater,  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus."    In  die  sanctorum 
lnnoee$Uium  ad  seeundoi  tesperoi  aeeipiai  eruciferarim  baevk- 
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turn  episeopi  puerorum  et  emUemi  Jntipkon :  "  Prmeeps  eo* 
dctUB^"  &c.,  sicut  ad  primai  vetperas.    Bimiliter  episcopos  ' 
puaramin  benedicat  popiiliim  snpradicto  nodo»  et  aic  com- 
pleator  servitinm  hnjos  oiri.  (Rabrie.  ProoesnoiisL)    And  all ' 
tbis  was  done  with  solemnity  of  celebmtion»  and  under  pain  ot 
nnatbema  to  any  that  should  intemipt  or  press  upon  these 
children.   (See  Gregory's  Posthumous  Works,  1649,  p.  114.) 
Having  had  occasion  to  trace  the  ceremony  of  the  Boy-Bishop 
at  Canterbury,  Eton,  St.  Paul's,  London,  Colchester,  Win- 
chester, Salisbury,  Westminster,  Lambeth,  York,  Beverley, 
Rotherham,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  discoveries  of  future  antiquaries  will  prove  it  to 
have  been  almost  universal.    Gregory,  in  his  Account  of  the 
Episcopus  Puerorum,  thought  he  had  made  a  great  diacoTeryy 
and  confined  it  to  Salisbury. 

It  appears  that  in  Germany,  1274,  at  the  Council  of  Salts- 
burg,  the  *'ludi  nozii  qnoe  vulgaris  eloquentia  JMseopaim 
Puerorum  appella^*  were  prohibited,  as  having  prodooed  great 
enormities,  (See  Da  Fresnsb  Bpisoopus  Pusborux.)  In 
Spain,  Mr.  Bowie  informs  ns,  anciently,  in  cathedral  chnrchea^ 
in  memory  of  the  election  of  St.  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Hyra,  a 
chorister  being  placed  with  solemnity  in  the  midst  of  the  choir, 
upon  a  scaffold,  there  descended  from  the  vaultmg  of  the 
ceiling  a  cloud,  which,  stopping  midway,  opened.  Two 
angels  within  it  carried  the  mitre,  and  descended  just  so  low 
as  to  place  it  on  his  head,  ascending  immediately  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  came  down.  This  came  to  be  an  occasion 
of  some  irregularities ;  for  till  the  day  of  the  innocents,  he 
had  a  certain  jurisdiction,  and  his  prebendaries  took  secular 
offioes,  such  as  alguazils,  catchpoles,  dog-whippers,  and 
sweepers.  **  This,  ti^ank  God,"  says  the  author  Co?arraviai, 
undc^the  artide  ObsipUlu,  *'has  been  totally  done  away." 
He  is,  however,  contradicted  in  the  great  Dictionary,  where  it 
is  asserted  that  it  is  still  kept  up,  particularly  atCorunna,  and 
other  cities,  and  in  some  uniTersities  and  colleges.  The  word 
is  Latinised  Puer  episcopah  habitu  oruatus."  See  Archseo- 
logia,  ix.  43.^ 

■   '^PapeColss.  Esftntqid  dans  les  deniiert  dedsi,  psraissiit,  an 

moment,  au  dessus  de  sa  condition.  Le  jour  de  Saint  Nicolas  oa  fidioil 
choix  dans  certaines  Eglises  d'un  petit  tondu  a  voix  glassissante :  en  hs 
msMsit  use  mitre  aur  la  t^te,  on  le  reviteit  d'habits  pontifieanz :  aioii 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  St.  James's  Chronicle, 
Not.  1797 :  ''Fi'om  Zue,  in  Switzerland,  it  is  observed  that 
the  annual  procession  of  the  ft  te  of  the  bishop  and  his  scholari^ 
on  the  Fair  Day,  Dee.  6,  is  suppressed  by  authority.  The 
bishop,  it  seems,  was  only  a  scholar,  habited  as  such.  Ooing 
through  the  streets,  he  was  preceded  by  a  chaplain  carrying 
his  crozier,  and  followed  by  a  fool  in  the  usual  costume,  the 
latter  also  carrying  a  staff  with  a  bladder  filled  with  pease. 
Other  scholars,  dressed  like  canons,  with  a  military  guard, 
made  up  the  procession.  After  going  to  church,  it  was  the 
bishop's  custom  to  go  and  demand  money  from  all  the  booths 
and  stands  in  the  fair.  The  French,  and  other  traders,  it  is 
said,  had  complained  of  this  absurd  exaction,  and  the  bishop^ 
it  is  added,  means  to  appeal  to  the  Pope/' 

Of  the  several  sports  or  entertainments,  that  mixed  in  the 
aol^nisation  of  this  most  singular  festival,  few  particulars 
seem  to  have  been  transmitted.^  Warton  thinks  we  can  trace 

chargi  de  Reliques,  il  alait  par  tout  donnant  des  benedictions  et  disant  des 
Oremus  pour  avoir  des  biscuits  et  des  petits  gateaux."  Bond  da  sac,  i.  13. 
See  also  Sauval,  Antiq,  de  Paris,  ii.  pp.  622,  623  :  Ducange,  in  voce  ;  Dom 
Marlot.  Histoire  de  la  Metrop.  de  Rheims,  ii.  769 ;  Brillon,  Dictionn.  des 
Arrets,  artic.  Not/on,  ed.  1727  ;  Voyages  Liturgiques  de  France,  1718, 
p.  33  :  and  among  English  authorities,  Dugd.  Mon.  old  edit.  iii.  169,  170, 
279 ;  Dugd.  Hist.  St.  Paul's,  pp.  20o,  206 ;  Anstis's  Ord.  Gart.  ii.  309 ; 
Drake's  Eboniciim,  481 ;  Blomef.  Hbt  of  Norf.  ii.  516 ;  Cough's  Brit. 
Top.  ii  362.  There  was  a  boy  bishop  at  Exeter  Cathedral.  See  Bishop 
Lyttleton's  Acconnt  of  that  huOdiiig,  pp.  10»  11. 

1  Steevens  found  a  curious  passage  oS  this  subject,  in  Puttenham's  Art 
of  Poesie,  1589.  "  Methinks  this  fellow  speaks  like  bishop  Nicholas  :  for 
on  St.  Nicholas's  night,  commonly,  the  scholars  of  the  country  make  them 
a  bishop,  who,  like  a  foolish  boy,  goeth  about  blessing  and  preaching  with 
such  childish  terms  as  make  the  people  laugh  at  his  foolish  counterfeit 
speeches."  Prynne,  Histrio-Mastix,  p.  601,  cites  the  following  interdict  of 
the  Council  of  Basle,  1431 :  This  sacred  Synode,  detesliii|f  that  Ibiilealiaie 
frequent  in  certaine  drardbes,  in  which,  on  oertune  festirtls  of  the  yeare, 
eertein  persons  with  a  miter,  staffe,  and  pontificall  rohes,  hlesse  men  after  the 
manner  of  bishops  ;  others  being  clothed  like  kings  and  dukes,  which  is 
called  the  Feast  of  Fooles,  of  Innocents,  or  of  Children  in  certaine  countries  : 
others  practising  vizarded  and  theatrical  sports :  others  making  traines  and 
dances  of  men  and  women,  move  men  to  spectacles  and  cachinnations : 
hath  appointed  and  commanded  as  well  ordinaries,  as  deanes  and  rectors  of 
churches,  under  paine  of  suspension  of  all  their  ecclesiasticall  revenues 
for  three  monthes  space,  that  they  suffer  not  these  and  such  like  playes  and 
pastimes  to  he  any  more  exercised  in  the  ehonsfa,  which  ought  to  be  the 
bouse  of  prayer,  nor  yet  in  the  ohorebyard,  and  that  they  neglect  not  to 
panish  the  ofltoideia  hj  ecdesiaiticin  censures,  and  other  leme&s  of  ** 
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in  them  some  rade  Testiges  of  drunatie  exhibitioiis.  We  ban  j 
endenee  diat  the  boy  bishop  and  his  companions  walked  , 
about  in  procession,  and  find  even  a  statute  to  restrain  one  of 

them  within  the  limits  of  his  own  parish.*  That  the  arts  of 
secular  entertainment  were  exercised  upon  this  occasion, 
appears  from  a  curious  entry,  whicii  states  that  one  of  these 
boy  bishops  received  a  present  of  thirteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence for  singing  before  King  Edward  the  Third,  in  his  cliamberj 
on  the  day  of  the  Holy  Innocents. ^ 

The  show  of  the  boy  bishop»  rather  on  account  of  its  levity 
and  absurdity  than  of  its  superstition,  was  abrogated  by  a 
*  proclamation*  July  22,  1542.    The  conclusion  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth's  prodamation  is  much  to  our  purpose  :  ''And 
whereas  heretofore  dyveis  and  nuiny  superstitions  and  chyldysh 
obserfauncis  hare  been  used,  and  yet  to  this  day  are  obsemd 
and  kepty  in  many  and  sundry  partes  of  this  Realm,  as  upon 
Sami  NieholoMf  the  Holie  Innocents,  and  suche  like,  children 
be  straingelie  decked  and  apparayled  to  counterfeit  Priests, 
Bishops,  a?id  woi)ienJ^  and  to  be  ledde  with  songes  and  dances 
from  house  to  house,  blessing  the  people,  and  gathering  of 
money/  and  boyes  do  sing  masse,  and  preache  in  the  puipitt, 

*  In  the  Statutes  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  Ottery,  founded 
by  Bishop  Grandison  in  1337,  there  is  this  passage  :  •*  Item  statuiraus, 
quod  nulius  canonicus,  vicarius,  vel  secundarius,  pueros  choristas  in  festo 
sanctorum  lunocentium  extra  parocliiam  de  Otery  trahant,  aut  eis  licentiam 
vagancU  oonoedant."  Cap.  50.  MS.  Regist.  Friont.  S.  Svitfain.  Winton. 
qtiat.  9. 

*  In  the  Wardrobe  Bolls  of  King  Edward  tbe  Third,  an.  12,  we  have 
this  entry,  which  shows  that  our  mock-bishop  and  hit  chapter  sometimes 
exceeded  their  adopted  clerical  commission,  and  exercised  the  arts  of 
secular  entertainment:  **Episcopo  pucrorum  Ecclesiae  de  Andeworp 
cantanti  coram  domino  Kege  in  camera  sua  in  iesto  Sanctorum  Inno- 
cent in  m,  de  done  ipsius  Kegis  xiij.9.  \id,^* 

^  In  explanation  oi  that  part  of  the  above  which  mentions  women,i^ 
appears  that  dWine  aenriee  was  not  only  perfofmed  hj  boys  mi  the  above 
occasion,  but  bjf  UUU  giirU  alao»  for  then  is  an  i^jnnctioa  giyan  to  the 
Benedictine  Nunnery  cf  Godstowe,  in  Oxfordshire,  by  Archbishop  Peekham, 
la  the  year  1278,  that  on  Innocents'  Dat  tke^niUe  prayentknUd  not 
any  more  be  §aid  in  the  ehureh  qf  that  mmmterif  paa  PAayuiiASf  L  e. 
Uitle  girU. 

*  "Warton  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  has  preserved  the  form  of 
the  acquittance  given  by  a  boy  bishop  to  the  receiver  of  his  subsidy,  then 
amounting  to  the  considerable  sum  of  £'6  lbs.  Id,  ob. — *'  Dominus 
Johannes  Giaaon,  Magister  Choristarum  eodeain  Bboraeensis,  liheravit 
HolMirto  de  Holme,  choristB,  qni  tanc  ultimo  fuerat  Epiacopns  pueromin* 
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with  Buche  other  uniittinge  and  inconyement  uaagesi  rather 
to  the  derysyon  than  anie  true  glorie  of  God,  or  honour  of  his 
Sayntes,  The  Kynge's  Majestie  wylleth  and  commaundeth  that 
henceforth  all  such  superstitious  observations  be  left  and  derely 
extinguished  throwout  all  this  Realme  and  Dominions/'  &c. 
According  to  a  small  Cronicle  of  Yerc's  respecting  London, 
it  should  seem  that  there  had  been  a  previous  Proclamation, 
dated  July  22d,  1540,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  same  effect. 

In  "Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romyshe  foxe  :  A  dysclosynge  or 
openynge  of  the  Manne  of  Synne,  contayned  in  the  late 
declaration  of  the  Pope's  okl  faythe,  made  by  Edmonde  Boner, 
Bysshopp  of  London,"  &c.  by  Johan  ilarryson,  [i.  e.  Bale,] 
Zurik,  1542,  the  author  enumerates  some  "auncyent  rytesand 
lawdable  ceremonyes  of  holy  churche,"  then^  it  should  seem, 
laid  aside,  with  the  following  censure  on  the  bishop  :  "  than 
ought  my  lorde  also  to  suffer  the  same  selfe  ponnyshment,  for 
not  gtnunge  ahought  with  Saynt  Nyeholaa  elarkea"  &c. 

With  the  Catholic  liturgy,  all  the  pageantries  of  popery 
were  restored  to  their  ancient  splendour  by  Queen  Mary. 
Among  these,  the  procession  of  the  boy  bishop  was  too  popular 
a  niummerv  to  be  overlooked. 

In  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  iii.  202,  we  read  that, 
Nov.  13,  1554,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
to  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  to  have  a  boy  bishop  in  pro- 
cession. In  the  same  volume,  however,  p.  205,  we  read : 
Anno  1554,  December  5,  **the  which  was  St.  Nicliolas  Eve, 
at  even-song  time  came  a  commandment  that  St.  Nicolas 
should  not  go  abroad  nor  about.  But,  notwithstanding,  it 
seems,  so  much  were  the  citizens  taken  with  the  mock  of  St* 
Nicolas,  that  is,  a  boy  bishop,  that  there  went  about  these 
St.  Nicolases  in  divets  parishes,  as  in  St.  Andrew's  Holbom, 
and  St  Nicolas  Olayes,  in  Bread  street.  The  reason  the 
pro'cesoon  of  St.  Nicolas  was  forbid,  was,  because  the  cardinid 
had  this  St.  Nicolas  Day  sent  for  all  the  convocation,  bishops, 
and  inferior  clergy,  to  come  to  him  to  Lambeth,  there  to  be 
absolved  from  all  their  perjuries,  schisms,  and  heresies.'*  In 
the  following  page,  Strype  gives  some  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  ceremony,  in  which  there  is  nothing  that  has  not  been 

ig.libr&8,  xv«.  \d,  ob  de  perguuUif  ^^shu  ^fiteopiper  tjvmn  Jbkannem 
receptis :  and  the  said  Robert  takes  an  oath  that  he  wiU  never  molest  the 
said  John  for  the  above  sum. 
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already  noticed.  He  says,  ibid.  iii.  310,  that  in  1556,  on 
St.  Nicholas  B?en,  St.  Nicholas,  that  is,  a  boy  habited  like 
a  Bishop  in  pontificalibas,  went  abroad  in  most  parts  of 
London,  singing  after  the  old  fashion,  and  was*  leceiTed  with 
many  ignorant  bat  well-disposed  people  into  their  houses,  and 
had  as  much  good  cheer  as  ever  was  wont  to  be  had  before,  at 
least  in  many  places." 

Wartou  informs  us  that  one  of  the  child  bishop's  songs,  as 
it  was  sung  before  the  Queen's  Majesty,  in  her  privy  chamber, 
at  her  manor  of  St.  James  in  the  Fields,  on  St.  Nicholas's 
'  Day,  and  Innocents'  Day,  1555,  by  the  child  bishop  of  St. 
Paul's,  with  his  company,  was  printed  that  year  in  London, 
containing  a  fulsome  panegyric  on  the  queen's  devotions, 
Qpmparing  her  to  Jnditii,  Esther,  the  Qaeen  of  Sheba,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  pageantry  of  the  boy  bishop  would  naturally  be  put 
down  again  when  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown :  but 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  exhibited  in  the  country  Tillages 
toward  the  latter  end  of  her  reign. 

The  practice  of  electing  a  boy-bishop  appears  to  have  sub- 
sisted m  common  grammar-schools.'  St.  Nicholas,  says 
Warton,  was  the  patron  of  scholars,  and  hence,  at  Eton  Col- 
lege, St.  Nicholas  has  a  double  feast ;  i.  e.  one  on  account  of 
the  college,  the  other  of  the  schools.  He  adds,  "  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  observing  that  the  anniversary  custom  at  Eton 
of  going  ad  montem,  originated  from  the  ondent  and  popular 
practice  of  theatrical  processiom  in  collegiate  bodies,'*  But, 
with  great  deference  to  his  opinion,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  it  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  ceremony  of  the  boy-bishop, 
and  his  companions,  who,  being,  by  Henry  the  Eighth's  edict, 
preyented  from  mimicking  an^  longer  their  religions  superiors, 
gave  a  new  fiice  to  their  festivity,  and  began  their  present  play 
at  soldiers.  The  following  shows  how  early  our  youth  began 
to  imitate  the  martial  manners  ef  their  elders  in  these  sports, 
for  it  appears  from  the  close  rolls  of  Edward  I.  memb.  2,  that 
a  precept  was  issued  to  the  sheriflf  of  Oxford  in  1305,  from  the 

■  **  Hoc  anno  1464,  hi  Feito  Saneti  Nioolai,  non  ent  Episcopus  pueromm 
In  Scola  Grammaticali  in  civitate  Cantuarise,  ex  defeciu  Magistrorum,  vis. 
J.  Sidney  et.  T.  Hikson,  &e."  Lib.  Johannis  Stone,  monachi  Eccles.  Cant. 
SC.  de  Obitibus  et  alii*  memoiabilibitt  tui  caeaobii,  MS.  Corp«  Chr.  Cantab. 
417. 
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Kiag^  '*to  prohibit  toornameats  being  intennixed  with  the 
sports  of  the  scholars  on  St.  Nicholas's  Day/' 

It  appears,  by  Hasted's  History  of  Kent,  iii.  174,  that  the 
master  of  Wye  School,  luunded  by  Archbishop  Kenipe  in  1447, 
was  to  teach  all  the  scholars,  both  rich  and  poor,  the  art  of 
grammar  gratis,  unless  a  present  was  voluntarily  made,  and 
except  "  comuetam  gallorum  et  denariorum  Sancti  Nirolai 
gratuitam  oblatioiiem^''  the  usual  ofl'erings  of  cocks  and  pence 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas.  See  also  Gent.  Mag*  for  May« 
1777,  p.  208,  and  for  Dec.  1790,  p.  1076. 

In  the  statutes  of  St.  Paul's  school,  a.d.  1518,  (see  Knight's 
Life  of  Colet,  p.  362»)  the  foliowing  clause  occurs:  "All 
these  children  shall  every  Childermas  Daye  come  to  Pauli's 
Churche,  and  hear  the  Cmlde-bishop  sermon :  and  after  he  be 
at  the  hygh  masse,  and  each  of  them  ofifer  a  \d»  to  the  Childe- 
bishop,  and  with  them  the  maisters  and  surveyors  of  the 
scole.  '  Strype,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  speaking  of 
the  boy-bishop  among  scholars,  says :  **  I  shall  only  remark, 
that  there  might  this  at  least  be  said  in  favour  of  this  old  cus- 
tom, that  it  gave  a  spirit  to  the  children  ;  and  the  hopes  that 
they  might  one  time  or  other  attain  to  the  real  mitre  made 
them  mind  their  books." 

The  following  most  curious  passage  from  the  "  Status 
Scholse  £tonensis,"  a.d.  15G0,  shows  that  in  the  Papal  times 
the  Eton  scholars  (to  avoid  interfering,  as  it  should  seem,  with 
the  boy-bishop  of  the  college  there  on  St.  Nicholas's  Day,) 
elected  their  boy-bishop  on  St.  Hugh's  Day,  in  the  month  of 
November.  St.  Hugh  was  a  real  boy-bishop  at  lancoln.  His 
day  was  on  November  17th.  * "  Hense  Novembri.  In  die 
Sancti  Hugonis  Pontificis  solebat  JBtonse  fieri  dectio  Episcopi 
Nihilensis:  sed  consuetudo  obsolevit.  Olim  Episcopus  ille 
puerorum  habebatur  nobilis.  In  cujus  ekctiouc  et  literata  et 
laudatissima  exercitatio  ad  ingeniorum  vires  et  motus  excitan 
dos  Mioudd  Celebris  erat." 
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But  weak  the  harp  now  toned  to  praise, 

When  fed  the  raptured  sight, 
When  greedy  thousands  ea^er  gaze. 
Devoured  with  delight : 

**  When  triumph  hails  aloud  the  joy 
Which  on  those  hours  await : 
When  Motif  em  crowns  the  Eton  boy, 
Long  famed  triennial  fete." 

Poems  by  Henry  Rowe,  1796,  i.  11« 


I  HAVE  just  shown  that  the  ceremony  of  the  boy-bishop 
was  called  down  by  a  prodamation  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  that,  with  its  parent  Popery,  it  revived  under 
that  of  Queen  Mary :  as  also,  that  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  would  most  probably  be  again  put  down*  Indeed, 
such  a  mockery  of  episcopal  dignity  was  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  a  Protestant  establishment. 

The  loss  of  a  holiday,  however,  has  always  been  considered, 
even  with  **  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  as  a  matter  of  some 
serious  moment ;  much  more  with  the  tyros  of  a  school,  that 
of  an  anniversary  that  promised  to  a  young  mind,  in  the 
cessation  from  study,  and  the  enjoyment  of  mirth  and  plea- 
sure, every  negative  as  well  as  every  positive  good.  Invention 
then  would  be  racked  to  find  out  some  means  of  retaining, 
under  one  shape,  the  festiTities  that  had  been  annually  forbid- 
den under  another.  By  substituting  for  a  religious,  a  military 
appearance,  the  Etonians  happily  hit  upon  a  method  of  eluding 
every  possibility  of  giving  offence. 

The  Lilliputian  see  luiving  been  thus  dissolved,  and  the 
puny  bishop  unfiKicked,"  the  crozier  was  extended  into  an 
ensign,  and,  under  the  title  of  captain,  the  chieftain  of  the 
same  sprightly  band  conducted  his  followers  to  a  scene  of 
action  in  the  open  air,  where  no  consecrated  walls  were  in 
danger  of  bi  ing  profaned,  and  where  the  gay  striplings  could, 
at  least,  exhibit  their  wonted  pleasantries  with  more  propriety 
of  character.    The  exacting  of  money  from  the  spectators  and 
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passengers,  tor  the  use  of  the  principal  remained  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  days  of  Popery  ;  but  it  seems  no  evidence  has 
been  transmitted  whether  the  deacons  then,  as  the  salt-bearers 
do  at  present,  made  an  offer  of  a  little  salt  in  retnrn  when 
they  demanded  the  annual  subsidy.  I  have  been  so  fortunate, 
however,  as  to  discover,  in  some  degree,  a  similar  use  of  sal^ 
that  is,  ail  emblematical  one,  among  the  scholars  of  a  foreign 
university,  at  the  well-known  celebrity  of  Deposition,"  in  a 
publication  dated  at  Strasburgh  so  late  as  1666.^  The  con- 
sideration of  every  other  emblem  used  on  the  above  occasion, 
and  explained  in  that  work,  being  foreign  to  my  purpose,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  that  of  the  salt^  alone,  which  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  college  explains  thus  to  the  young  academicians : 
**  With  regard  to  the  ceremony  of  Salt,"  says  he,  **  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  both  of  divines  and  philosophers  concur 
in  making  salt  the  emblem  qftmsdam  or  learning  ;  and  that 
not  only  on  account  of  what  it  is  composed  of,  but  also  with 
respect  to  the  several  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  As  to  ito 
component  parts,  as  it  consists  of  the  purest  matter,  so  ought 
wisdom  to  hie  pure,  sound,  immaculate,  and  incorruptible:  and 
sunilar  to  the  effects  which  salt  produces  upon  bodies  ought  to 
be  those  of  wisdom  and  learning  upon  the  mind."    In  another 

<  It  was  formerly  the  costom  on  the  foondation  of  WeBtminster  School 
for  the  senior  boys,  on  the  day  of  the  admisuoD  of  a  new  junior  election,  to 
address  the  last  of  them  at  sopper-tiine,  accompanying  the  first  three  words 
of  the  formula  with  their  appropriate  actions :     SaUanduSy  calcandus,  in- 

spuendus  ;  denique  non  credeiidns ;  abi  juTiior."  This  custom  has  for  many 
years  been  obsolete.  To  these  indignities  also  at  initiation  (or  rather  to 
compromise  to  prevent  them)  I  am  desirous  to  refer  the  custom  of  exact- 
ing Garnish  money  at  the  first  admission  of  debtors  into  prison,  concfrniiig 
which  I  find  the  following  in  the  Gent,  Mag.  for  May,  1/52,  vol.  xxii.  p. 
239 :  **  The  iheriift  of  London  have  ordeied  that  no  debtor,  in  going  into 
any  of  the  gaols  of  London  and  Middlesex,  ahaU*  for  the  fnture,  pay  any 
garnish,  it  hairing  been  found  for  many  yean  a  great  oppression." 

'  There  are  twenty  platea  illustrating  the  several  strange  ceremonies  of 
the  "  Depositio."  The  last  represents  the  giving  of  the  Salt,  which  a  per- 
son is  holding  on  a  ])late  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  hand  about  to 
put  a  pinch  of  it  upon  the  tongue  of  each  Beantis  or  Freshman.  A  glass, 
holding  wine  (I  suppose),  is  standing  near  him.  Underneath  is  the  fol- 
lowing couplet,  which  is  much  to  our  purpose  j  for  even  the  use  of  wine  also 
is  not  altogether  unknown  at  present  at  our  Montein  procession  at  Eton : 

**  Sal  SnphifP  gust  ate,  biljatis  vinaque  laeta, 
Augeat  immensus  vos  in  utrisque  Deus  ! ' 

2b 
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part  of  the  oration  he  tells  them,  "  This  rite  of  salt  is  a  pledge 
or  earnest  which  you  give  that  you  will  most  strenuously  apply 
yourselves  to  the  study  of  good  arts,  and  as  earnestly  devote 
yourselves  to  the  several  duties  of  your  vocation."  How  ob- 
vioas  is  it  then,  to  make  the  same  applicatiou  of  the  use  of 
salt  in  the  present  ceremony  at  Eton !  May  we  not,  therefore^ 
without  any  forced  construction*  nnderotand  the  8alt-beaien» 
when,  on  demanding  of  the  several  spectators  or  passengers 
their  respective  contributions,  they  laconically  cry,  '  Sialt^ 
stdi,'  as  addressing  them  to  ihe  following  purport :  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen,  your  subsidy  money  for  the  captain 
of  the  Eton  scholars !  By  this  salt,  which  we  give  as  an  earnest, 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  become  proficients  in  the  learning  we 
are  sent  hither  to  acquire,  the  well-known  emblem  of  which 
we  now  present  you  with  in  return."  The  text  is  so  meta- 
phorically concise,  that  it  cannot  otherwise  be  explained  but 
by  a  diffuse  paraphrase,  or  what,  in  the  language  of  scholars, 
is  called  "  a  liberal  translation.'* 

The  Montem  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  an  old  monkish 
institution,  observed  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
by  the  sale  of  salt,  absolutions,  or  any  other  articles,  to  pro* 
duce  a  fund  that  might  enable  the  college  to  purchase  lands : 
and  the  mount  now  called  Salt-hill,  with  other  land  con- 
tiguous, is  said  to  bdong  to  the  college :  which  idea,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  late  provost,  Dr.  Roberts,  I  can  assert  has  no 
foundation  in  tmth. 

In  one  of  the  'Public  Advertisers,'  in  1778,  is  given  an 
account  of  the  montem,  which  was  then  biennial.  This  is  the 
oldest  printed  account  of  the  ceremony  I  have  been  able  to 
find.  **  On  Tuesday,  being  Whit  Tuesday,  the  gentlemen  of 
Eton  school  went,  as  usual,  in  military  procession  to  Salt-hill. 
This  custom  of  walking  to  the  hill  returns  every  second  year, 
and  generally  collects  together  a  great  deal  of  company  of  all 
ranks.  The  king  and  queen,  in  their  phaeton,  met  the  pro- 
cession on  Arbor-hill,  in  Slough-road.  When  they  halted  the 
flag  was  flourished  by  the  ensign.  The  boys  went,  according 
td  custom,  round  the  mill,  &c.  The  parson  and  derk  were 
then  called,  and  there  diese  temporary  ecclesiastics  went 
through  the  usual  Latin  service,  whidi  was  not  interrupted, 
though  delayed  for  some  time  by  the  laughter  that  was  excited 
by  the  antiquated  appearance  of  the  clerk,  who  had  dressed 
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himself  according  to  the  ton  of  1745,  and  acted  his  part  with 
as  minute  a  coDsistency  as  he  had  dressed  the  character.  The 
proceBsiou  began  at  half-past  twelve  from  Eton.  The  collec- 
tion was  an  extraordinary  good  one,  as  their  majesties  gave, 
each  of  them,  fifty  guineas.  By  six  o'clock  the  boys  had  put 
off  the  finery  of  the  day,  and  appeared  at  Absence  in  their 
common  dress." 

It  is  said  to  baye  been  formerly  one  of  the  pleasantries  of 
the  salt-bearers  to  fill  any  boorish-looking  countryman's  mouth 
with  it,  if,  after  he  has  given  them  a  trifle,  he  asks  for  any- 
thing in  return,  to  the  no  small  entertainment  of  the  specta- 
tors. An  old  Etonian  informed  me,  in  1794,  that,  in  his  time, 
the  salt-bearers  and  scouts  carried  each  of  them  salt  in  a 
handkerchief,  and  made  every  person  take  a  pinch  of  it  out 
before  they  gave  their  contributions.  The  following  lines  from 
the  Favourites,  a  Simile,  in  the  Tunbridge  Miscellany^  for 
1712,  p.  29,  allude  to  Uiis  practice : 

"  When  boys  at  Eton^  once  a  year, 
In  mflitary  pomp  appear ; 
He  who  jnst  tmnhl^  at  the  rod, 
Treads  it  a  heroe,  talks  a  god, 
And  in  an  instant  can  create 
A  dozen  officers  of  state. 
His  little  legion  all  assail, 
Arrest  without  release  or  bail : 
Each  passing  traveller  must  halt, 
Must  pay  the  tax,  and  etU  the  salt. 
YoQ  don't  love  salt,  you  tay :  and  storm-— 
Look  o*  these  slaves,  airland  conform.*' 

I  should  conjecture  that  Salt  Hill  was  the  central  place 
where  anciently  all  the  festivities  used  on  this  occasion  vrere 
annually  displayed,  and  here  tmlif,  it  should  seem,  the  salt  woe 
originally  distributed,  from  virhich  circumstance  it  has  un- 
doubtedly had  its  name.  From  hence,  no  doubt,  the  ancient 
boy-bishop  made  some  ridiculous  oration,  similar,  perhaps,  to 
the  foUowing^  which  was  the  undoubted  exordium  to  a  sermon 
giTen  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
scholars  of  Oxford  in  St.  Mary's,  by  Richard  Tayemer,  of  Wood- 
Eaton,  high  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Oxford  ;  and  that  too  with 
his  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  and  his  sword  at  his  side  :  "Ar- 
riving at  the  Mount  of  St.  Maries,  in  the  stony  stage,  where  I 
now  stand,  I  have  brought  you  some  fine  biskette  baked  in  the 
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oven  of  charity,  and  carefully  conseired  for  the  chickens  of 
the  Charch^  the  sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sweet  swallows 
of  Salvation/'  See  Sir  John  Cheek's  Preface  to  his  book 
caUed  'The  true  Subject  to  the  Bebelt'  and  Liber  Niger^  ed. 

1728,  ii.  572. 

The  following  extract  from  Dugdale's  Origines  *  Juridiciales' 
I  do  not  think  foreign  to  our  purpose.  Speaking  of  the  Or- 
ders and  Exercises  of  the  Inner  Temple'*— title  **  Gentlemen  of 
the  Clerks  Commons" — he  says  (p.  158)  :  "  Wlien  the  clerks 
commons  exercise  in  the  vacation  beginneth,  the  abbot,  or 
antientest  of  them,  comes  up  to  the  barr-table  at  the  end  of 
dinner,  and  acquainteth  them  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  clerks 
commonB  have  a  case  to  put  their  masterships;  and  after, 
during  the  whole  exercise  of  that  vacation,  upon  Monday, 
Wednesdav»  and  Friday,  there  are  clerks  common  cases  to  be 
argued.  The  gentleman  that  is  to  bring  it  in,  as  soon  as  the 
tables  in  the  hall  be  covered,  and  rndt-^ellars  set  npon  the 
clerks  commons  table,  and  that  the  horn  hath  blown  to  dinner, 
he  that  is  to  put  the  case  layeth  a  case  fair  written  in  paper 
upon  the  salt,  giving  thereby  notice  of  the  case  to  be  argued 
after  dmner :  which  case,  so  laid  upon  the  salt,  if  any  one 
gentleman  of  the  house  do  take  up  and  read,  he,  by  order  of 
the  house,  is  to  be  suspended  commons,  and  to  be  amerc'd." 
In  Vanghan's  Golden  Grove,  1608,  it  is  said:  "In  Prester 
John's  country  salt  goes  for  money," 

The  sum  collected  at  the  Montem  on  Whit-Tuesday,  1790, 
was  full  ^500.  This  snm  goes  to  the  captain,  who  is  the 
senior  of  the  collegers  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony.  The 
motto  for  that  year  was,  **Pro  More  et  Monte."  Their  Ma- 
jesties presented  each  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas.  The  fancy 
dresses  of  the  Salt-bearers  and  their  deputies,  who  are  called 
scouts,  are  usually  of  differently  coloured  silks,  and  very  ex- 
pensive. Formerly,  the  dresses  used  in  this  procession  were 
obtained  frotu  the  theatres.  The  mottos  on  the  Montem 
tickets  are  different  in  different  years  :  the  words  were  in  1773, 
**Ad  Moiitem.'*  In  1781  and  1787,  "  Mos  pro  Lege  est.*'  In 
1790,  1796,  1808,  and  1812,  "Pro  Moreet  Monte."  In  1799 
and  Lb05,  **Mos  pro  Lege." 

The  following  most  curious  passage  from  a  MS.  which  I 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  quote  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work,  the  Status  Schobs  Etonensis^  confirms  my  deriva* 
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tion  of  the  custom  of  the  salt-bearing  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt :  **  Mense  Januario.  Cirri fer  Feshnn  Conversionis 
J)iri  Pauli  ad  hornni  nonani,  qnvdam  die  pro  arh  'itrio  mode- 
ratoris,  ex  consueto  nu)do,  quo  eunt  collectuni  avcllanas 
mense  Septembri,  itur  a  pueris  ad  Mo?iiem.  Mons  jmerili 
religione  JBtonensium  sacer  locus  eat*  Uimc  ob  pulcbritudinem 
agri,  amoemtateni  gramiuis,  umbraculomm  temperatiouem, 
canorum  avium  concentura,  &c.  ApoUini  et  Musis  venerabilem 
sedem  faciunt,  carminibus  celebrant.  Tempo  vocant,  Heliooni 
praferuut.  His  Nomtii  seu  Beeentei,  qui  annum  nondum 
viriliier  et  nervose  in  Aeie  ^tonenn  ad  verbera  steterunt, 
SaIiS  prima  eandiuntur,  tarn  Yereiculis  qui  habeant  Salem  et 
leporum,  quoad  fieri  potest,  egregie  depinguntur :  deinde  in 
recentes  epigrammata  faciunt  omui  suavitate  sermon  is  et  fa- 
cetiis,  alter  alterum  superare  contendentes.  Quicquid  in 
buccam  venit  libere  licet  effutire,  modo  latine  fiat,  niodo 
babeat  urbauitatem,  modo  careat  obsccena  verborum  scurri- 
litate  ;  postremo  et  lacrimis  sa/si.s  humectant  ora  genasque 
et  turn  demum  veteranorum  ritibus  initianiur.  Sequuntur 
orationes  et  parvi  triumphi  et  send  Isetantur  cum  ob  pree- 
teritos  labores,  turn  ob  cooptationem  in  tarn  lepidorum  Com' 
mUitimum  Soeietatem*  His  peraetis  ad  horam  5^^'"  domum 
revertuntur  et  post  coenam  ludunt  ad  8*""  usque/'  I  have  no 
doubt  that»  from  the  above  teasing  and  tormenting  the  junior 
eeholare,  has  originated  the  present  custom  of  having  Fags** 
at  Eton  school,  i.  e.  little  oojs^  who  are  the  slaves  of  the 
greater  ones. 

St.  Nicholas's  Day  continues  to  be  a  Gaudy-day  in  Eton 
College ;  and  though  the  present  Montem  is  generally  kept 
on  Whit-Tuesday,  yet  it  is  certain  that,  even  \sithin  the  me- 
mory of  persons  now  alive,  it  was  formerly  kept  in  the  winter- 
time, a  little  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  as  a  person  of 
high  rank,  who  had  been  a  scholar  there,  told  me ;  or,  as 
others  have  informed  me,  in  the  month  of  February.  Dr. 
Danes,  one  of  the  late  provosts,  remembered  when  they  used 
to  cut  a  passage  through  the  snow  from  Eton  to  the  hill  called 
Salt  Hill,  upon  which,  after  the  procession  had  arrived  there, 
the  chaplain  with  his  clerk  used  to  read  praym ;  upon  the 
conclusion  of  which  it  was  customary  for  the  duuplain  to  kick 
his  clerk  down  the  hill.  It  is  said  that  the  mat  time  her 
Majesty  was  present  at  this  ceremony,  she  thought  this  sort  of 
sport  80  very  irreligious,  and  expressed  her  royal  dissatisfac- 
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tion  at  it  so  mnch,  that  the  kiddng  part  of  the  service  has 
erer  since  been  very  properly  laid  aside. 

Thero  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  says  the  adage.  It 

might  seem  a  peculiar  act  of  royal  condescension  in  our  pre- 
sent sovereign,  with  the  queen,  and  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  to  honour  with  their  presence  the  puerile  festivi- 
ties of  the  Montem  procession  at  Eton,  yet  I  have  shown 
before  that  King  Edward  the  First,  even  when  on  a  military 
expedition  into  Scotland,  thought  not  the  then  reputed  inno- 
cent pleasantries  of  the  Boy-Bishop  beneath  the  regal  notice^ 
for  we  find  that,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  he  performed  yeft> 
pers  before  the  king;  and  other  boys  with  him  came  and 
sang  in  the  royal  presence,  and  received  a  reward  of  forty 
shiltings,  which  in  those  days  was  a  very  considerable  sum. 

It  js  observable  that  in  the  Latin  Verses  in  the  Musae 
Etonenses,  1755,  pp.  62,  113,  to  both  of  which  **pro  more 
et  monte^*  is  the  motto,  the  season  is  described  to  be  winter : 

"  Jam  satis  terns  nivis  et  nigrantum 
Imbiitun  miut  pater,"  &c 

In  Huggett's  MS.  collections  for  the  History  of  Windsor 
and  Eton  Colleges,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  the 
following  account  of  *' Ad  Montem  — **  The  present  manner 
is  widely  different  from  the  simphcity  of  its  first  institution. 
Now»  the  Sales  Epigrammatum  are  changed  into  the  Sal 
purum;  and  it  is  a  playday,  without  exercise.  Here  is  a 
procession  of  the  school  quite  in  the  miUtary  way.  The  scho- 
lars of  the  superior  classes  dress  in  the  proper  regimentals  ok 
captaun^  lieutenant,  &c.»  which  they  borrow  or  hire  from 
London  on  the  occasion.  The  procession  is  likewise  in  the 
military  order  with  drums,  trumpets,  &c.  They  then  march 
three  times  round  the  schoolyard,  and  from  thence  to  Salt 
Hill,  on  which  one  of  the  scholars,  dressed  in  black  and  with 
a  band,  as  chaplain,  reads  certain  prayers :  after  which  a 
dinner  (dressed  in  the  College  kitchen)  is  provided  by  the 
captain  for  his  guests  at  the  inn  there  ;  the  rest  getting  a 
dinner  for  themselves  at  the  otlier  houses  for  entertainment. 
But  long  before  the  procession  begins,  two  of  the  scholars, 
called  Salt-bearers,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  handkerchief  of 
salt  in  their  hands,  and  attended  each  with  some  sturdy  young 
fellow  hired  for  the  occasion,  go  round  the  College  and 
through  the  town«  and  from  thence  up  into  the  high  road,  , 
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and  offering  salt  to  all»  but  scarce  leaving  it  to  their  choice 
whether  they  will  give  or  not:  for  money  they  will  have,  if 


forma  dine  with  the  captain.  The  noblemen  uanally  dO|  and 
many  other  aeholara,  whose  friends  are  willing  to  be  at  the 
expense.  The  price  of  the  dinner  to  each  is  lOt.  6d.,  and 
2s.  6d.  more  for  salt-money.    Every  scholar  gives  a  shilling 

for  salt,  the  noblemen  more.  At  this  time  also  they  gather 
the  recent  money,  which  is  .  .  ,  from  every  scholar  that 
has  been  entered  within  the  year.  Dinner  being  over,  they 
inarch  back  in  the  order  as  before  into  the  schoolyard,  and 
with  the  third  round  the  ceremony  is  concluded.  The  motto 
on  the  ensign's  colours  is,  *  Pro  More  et  Monte.'  Every 
scholar,  who  is  no  officer,  marches  with  a  long  pole,  socii,  or 
two  and  two.  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  head-master  of 
the  school  makes  a  dinner  at  his  own  expense  for  his  acqnaint- 
anoe,  assistanta,  &c«  Of  late  years  the  captain  has  deared» 
after  all  expenses  are  paid,  upwards  of  ^100.  The  Montem  day 
used  to  be  fixed  for  the  first  Taesday  in  Hilary  Term,  which 
benns  Jannary  2dd.  In  the  year  \7M,  the  ciay  was  altered 
to  Tuesday  in  the  Whitsun  week  (which  was  then  June  5th) ; 
the  Whitsun  holidays  having  a  few  years  before  been  altered 
from  five  weeks  holiday  at  election.  This  procession  to  Mon- 
tem is  every  third  year,  and  sometimes  oftener.** 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  1793,  p.  5/1,  is  the 
following  account  of  the  Montem  procession  for  that  year : 
**  On  Whit  Tuesday,  according  to  triennial  custom,  the  proces- 
sion of  the  young  gentlemen  educated  at  £ton  School  to  Salt 
Hill  took  place.  About  eleven  the  gentlemen  assembled  in 
the  schoolyard,  and  were  soon  after  properly  arranged  in  the 
procession,  according  to  their  rank  in  the  school.  Their  Ma- 
leBtiea,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Princesses  Royal,  Augusta, 
jBlizabeth,  and  Amelia,  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  Irince  William 
of  Gloucester,  arrived  at  die  College  about  twelve,  and  took 
their  station  in  the  stable-yard.  The  young  gentlemen 
marched  twice  round  the  schoolyard,  and  then  went,  in 
true  military  parade,  with  music  playing,  dnims  beating,  and 
colours  flying,  into  the  stableyard,  where  they  passed  the 
royal  family,  the  ensign  having  first  flourished  the  flag,  by 
way  of  salute  to  their  Majesties.  The  procession  then  moved 
on^  through  the  playing  fields^  to  Salt  Hill,  where  they  were 
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again  received  by  the  royal  family ;  when,  after  again  march- 
ing by  and  saluting  them,  the  young  gentlemen  paraded  to 
dinner.  To  the  honour  of  £ton»  the  number  of  gentlemen 
who  marched  in  the  procession  amounted  to  500.  The  col- 
leodoB  for  the  benefit  of  the  captain  far  exceeded  all  former 
ones;  the  anm  spoken  of  amounts  to  near  iSlOOO.  The 
motto  on  the  flag,  and  on  die  tickets  distributed  on  the  occa- 
sion* was  Mos  pro  Lege,  Their  Majesties,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Princesses,  and  Duchess  of  York,  made  their  donations 
to  the  sak-bearers.  In  the  evening  the  gentlemen  returned, 
in  proper  military  uniform,  to  Eton ;  and  afterwards  the  salt- 
bearers  and  scouts  appeared  on  the  terrace  in  their  dresses, 
and  were  particularly  noticed  by  their  Majesties." 

[The  Montem  was  abolished  in  1847,  on  the  representation 
of  the  Master  of  the  College  to  her  Majesty  and  the  Govern- 
ment, that  its  celebration  was  attended  with  certain  inconve- 
nienoes.  Its  abolition  was,  however,  Tigorously  opposed  by 
mukj  influential  persons  who  had  been  educated  at  Eton.] 

Something  like  the  Montem  festivities  appears  to  have  been 
kept  up  in  Westminster  School  nfter  the  Beformation,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Funeral  Sermon 
of  Bumop  Duppa,  preached  ait  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westmin- 
ster,  April  24th,  1662,  p.  34.  Here  (i.  e.  in  Westminster 
School)  he  had  the  greatest  dignity  which  the  School  could 
afford  put  upon  him,  to  be  the  Pcedonomus  at  Christmas^ 
Lord  of  his  fellow-scholars :  which  title  was  a  pledge  and 
presage  that,  from  a  lord  in  jeast,  he  should,  in  his  riper  age^ 
become  one  in  earnest.*' 

In  the  same  volume  of  Huggett's  Collections,  another  Eton 
custom  is  noticed  of  hunting  the  ram,  **Itwas  an  ancient 
custom  for  the  butcher  of  the  College  to  give  on  the  election 
Saturday  a  ram  to  be  hunted  by  the  scholars ;  but,  by  reason 
(as  I  have  heard)  of  the  ram's  crossing  the  Thames,  and  run* 
ning  through  Windsor  market-place  with  the  scholars  after  it, 
whm  some  mischief  was  done,  as  also  by  long  courses  in  that 
hot  season,  the  health  of  some  of  the  scholars  being  thereby 
tliought  endangered,  about  thirty  years  ago  the  ram  was  ham* 
strung,  and,  after  the  speech,  was  with  large  clubs  knocked 
on  the  head  in  the  stableyard.  But  this  carrying  a  show  of 
barbarity  in  it,  the  custom  was  entirely  left  oti'  in  the  election 
of  1747;  but  the  ram  as  usual  is  served  up  in  pasties  at  the 
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high  table.  (Anno  1760.)''  Browne  Willis  would  rlcrivc  this 
custom  from  what  is  (or  was)  used  in  the  ninnor  of  East 
\Vrotham,  Norfolk  (the  rectory  and,  I  believe,  the  manor  of 
-which  belongs  to  this  College),  where  the  lord  of  the  manor 
after  the  harvest  gave  half  an  acre  of  barley  and  a  ram  to  the 
tenants  thereof.  The  which  ram,  if  they  caught  it,  was  their 
own  ;  if  not,  it  was  for  the  lord  again.  In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for 
Aug.  1 731,  p.  351,  is  the  following :  Monday,  Aug.  2»  was  the 
dection  at  Bton  College,  when  the  scholars,  according  to  custom, 
hwnted  a  ram,  by  which  the  Provost  and  Fellows  hold  a  manor/' 

The  ancient  Calendar  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  my  Uhrary, 
which  I  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  quote,  has  the 
follow^iui;  observations  on  St.  Nicholas's  Day : 
Nicholas  Bishop. 

School  Holidays. 

The  Kings  go  to  church,  with  presents  and  great  shew. 
The  antient  custom  of  poets  in  schools  related  to  the  boys. 
The  kings  feasts  in  schools." 


BARRING  OUT. 

Vestiges  of  ancient  popish  superstitions  are  still  retained  in 
several  schools  about  this  time  of  the  year ;  and,  as  I  have 
heard,  particularly  in  the  Grammar  school  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  where  the  scholars  har  out  the  master,  and  forcibly 
obtain  from  him  what  they  call  Orders.  I  learn,  too,  that 
there  is  a  similar  custom  at  the  school  of  Houghton-le-Spring, 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  In  the  Metamorphoses  of  the 
Town,  p.  35,  we  read : 

**  Not  schoolboys  at  a  harring-out 
R<ais'd  ever  such  incessant  rout," 

[Miss  Edgeworth  has  founded  one  of  her  instructive  stories 
for  youth  upon  the  custom  of  barring  out,  and  those  who 
remember  that  tale,  will  be  aware  of  the  origin  of  the  term. 
It  arose  from  a  practice,  prevalent  not  very  long  ago  in  many 
parts  of  England,  of  barring  out  the  masters  of  schools  from 
the  scene  of  their  educational  labours  and  of  their  birchen 
supremacy.  The  agents  in  tlus  feat,  of  course,  were  the  pupils 
of  the  seminary,  and  the  deed  was  commonly  done  at  a  definite 
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annual  time,  at  Chriatmaa  in  some  places,  and  at  Fasten' s 
Eve  in  others.    The  Master  was  usually  kept  out  for  the  space 
of  three  days,  if  the  boys,  who  barricaded  every  avenue  to 
the  place,  aud  defended  it  like  a  besieged  city,  could  maintain 
their  ground  so  long.    But  the  duration  of  the  barring  out 
was  liable  to  variation,  as  well  from  the  occasional  defeat  of 
the  inaurgents^  as  from  the  operation  of  other  causes.  The 
barring  out  was  not  a  mere  frolic^  having  fun  only  in  view. 
If  the  boys  could  keep  their  teacher  on  the  outside  of  the 
academy  door  for  the  full  term  of  three  daySy  the  deposed 
dignitary  was  bound  by  custom  to  entw  into  a  capitulation 
with  the  youngsters,  and  to  grant  to  them  certain  demands 
relating  to  the  number  of  holidays  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  the 
allotment  of  the  hours  of  study  and  recreation,  and  to  other 
important  points  connected  with  the  economy  of  the  establish- 
ment.   On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pupils  failed  in  holding  out 
the  school  house  against  their  assailants  for  the  period  of  three 
days,  the  master  admittedly  had  a  right  to  dictate  his  own 
terms  in  all  those  matters  which  have  been  mentioned.  He 
obtained  also  the  momentous  right  of  castigating  at  will  the 
actors  in  the  rebellion — a  labour  which  they  always  took  care 
to  save  him  in  cases  where  they  were  successful,  by  making 
that  point  the  subject  of  a  very  explicit  condition  in  the  aet  of 
capitulation:  this  document,  it  ma^  be  observed,  was  commonly 
drawn  up  in  a  formal  and  most  diplomatic  style,  securities  for 
the  Ailfilment  of  all  its  stioulations  being  provided  on  bodi 
sides,  and  signatures  affixed  by  the  master  and  the  scholars, 
or  by  plenipotentiaries  appointed    by  the  latter  for  the 
purpose.    The  "high  contracting  parties"  were  then  at  peace 
for  the  year. 

Being  assured  by  many  veracious  authorities,  that  barring 
out  was  a  custom  very  general  in  England,  particularly  in  the 
ancient  burgh  towns  and  large  villages,  and  considering  the 
practice  to  have  been  of  frequent,  if  not  yearly  recurrence, 
one  cannot  help  wondering  what  notions  of  discipline  the 
masters  of  such  schools  must  have  entertained  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  when  the  custom,  we  are  informed,  was  stiU  exten« 
sively  prevalent,  though  not  so  common  as  at  an  earlier  date. 
We  are  told,  that,  afker  the  rebellion  had  fairly  commenced* 
the  teacher  always  made  the  most  vigorous  attempts  to  enter 
his  school-house  and  subdue  his  insurgent  vassals ;  but  really 
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the  affair  must  have  been  half  a  joke,  if  not  wlioll y  so,  and  the 
gravity  of  his  siege  must  have  been  of  a  mock  cast,  otherwiae 
•he  would  certainly  have  taken  effectual  precautionary  measures 
against  the  occurrence  of  the  business  at  all.  The  worthy 
gentleinan*8  quiet  submission  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
periodical  rising  of  this  kind,  seems  to  us  just  such  a  piece  of 
behaviour  as  if  he  had  intentioDally  sat  down  in  his  easy  chair 
and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  until  the  urchins  in  his  train  crept 
in,  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  then  picked  his  pocket  of 
the  school  key ;  and  as  if,  after  these  events,  he  had  made 
mighty  efforts  to  cast  off  liis  boiuls  and  regain  his  lost  authority. 
After  all,  the  inexplicabilities  of  this  practice  of  barring  out, 
must  be  set  down  mainly  to  the  score  of  that  "  second  nature, 
habit,"  which  makes  men  and  communities  patiently  tolerate 
gross  abuses,  for  immense  periods  of  time,  bciiii^  blinded  by 
the  very  familiarity  of  such  abuses  to  their  pernicious  inHuence 
and  consequences. 

The  grave  and  moral  Joseph  Addison  is  described  by  his 
^  biographers  as  having  been  the  leader  of  a  barring  out  at  the 
grammar  school  of  Litchfieldi  and  as  having  on  that  occasion 
displayed  a  degree  of  disorderly  daring,  scarcely  to  have  been 
expected  from  one  who  afterwards  displayed  so  well  regulated 
a  temperament.  This  exploit  was  performed  about  the  year 
1684  or  1685.  As  the  custom  decreased  in  frequency,  a 
barring  out  became  naturally  a  more  serious  matter  tlian  when 
it  was  an  event  that  come  round  pretty  regularly,  with  Christ- 
mas or  Fasten's  Eve.  The  master's  ire  at  his  exclusion  from 
the  arena  of  his  greatness  became  more  real  and  sincere  in  its 
nature,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insurgent  boys,  knowing 
what  they  would  draw  down  upon  themselves,  took  all  possible 
means  to  render  their  resistance  effectual.  Besicfes  the  usual 
steps  of  stealing  the  door  key,  and  of  barricading  the  windows 
witii  benches,  &c.>  they  were  wont  to  arm  themselves  with  all 
sorts  of  missilesy  and  even  to  get  pistols  and  other  firearma 
into  their  hands*  not  for  the  purpose  of  killing  their  besiegers, 
certainly,  but  in  order  to  keep  them  at  a  proper  distance — ^the 
apectade  of  a  pistol  musde  having  usually  a  poweif  ul  tendency 
to  effect  this  object,  as  boys  and  men  know.  The  master  in 
particular  would  be  likely  to  retreat  at  such  a  sight,  being  so 
totally  unaccustomed  to  this  mode  of  seeing  the  young  idea 
'  ahoot.    Provisions  the  young  rebels  always  laid  in.  In  place. 
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however,  of  thus  recomiting  the  ways  and  means  of  a  iMuning 
out,  we  had  better  present  an  aocoont  of  a  pretty  recent  one» 
communicated  by  a  living  actor  in  tbe  scene,  to  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine  for  1828.  The  date  of  the  afifair  is  not  given,  but 
it  probably  occurred  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  when  straggling  instances  of  this  strange  practice 
were  still  turning  up  now  and  then,  and  lure  and  there.  The 
grammar  school  of  Ormskirk  in  Lancashire  was  the  place  where 
this  barring  out  took  place. 

It  was  a  few  days  before  the  usual  period  of  the  Christ- 
inas hohdays  arrlTed,  when  the  leading  scholars  of  the  head 
form  determined  on  reviYing  the  ancient  but  almost  obsolete 
castom  of  barring  ont  the  master  of  the  school.  Many  years 
had  diqpsed  since  the  attempt  had  succeeded,  and  many  times 
since  tniat  period  had  it  been  made  in  vain.  The  scholars  had 
heard  of  the  glorious  feats  of  their  forefkdiers  in  their  boyish 
years,  when  they  set  the  lash  of  the  master  at  defiance  for  days 
together.  Now,  alas  !  all  was  changed ;  the  master,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  boys,  reigned  a  despot  absolute  and  uncontrolled. 
The  merciless  cruelty  of  his  rod,  and  the  heaviness  of  his 
tasks  were  insupportable.  The  accustomed  holidays  had 
been  rescinded  ;  the  usual  Christmas  feast  reduced  to  a  non- 
entity, and  the  chartered  rights  of  the  scholars  were  con- 
tinually violated.  These  ^evances  were  discussed  one  by 
one ;  and  we  were  all  unanimously  of  opinbn  that  our  wrongs 
should,  if  possible,  be  redressed. 

At  the  head  of  the  Greek  dass  there  was  one  whose  very 
aoul  seemed  formed  for  the  most  daring  attempts.  He  com- 
municated his  intentions  to  a  chosen  tew,  of  whom  the  writer 
was  onc^  and  offered  to  be  the  leader  of  the  undertaking,  if  we 
would  promise  him  our  support.  We  hesitated,  but  he  repre- 
sented the  certainty  of  success  with  such  feeling  eloquence, 
that  he  entirely  subdued  our  opposition.  He  stated  that  Addi- 
son had  acquired  immortal  fame  by  a  similar  enterprise.  He 
told  us  that  almost  every  effort  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom 
had  succeeded.  He  appealed  to  our  classical  recollections; 
Epaminondas  and  Leonidas  were  worthy  of  our  example ; 
Tarquin  and  Caesar,  as  tyrants,  had  fallen  before  the  united 
efforts  of  freedom :  we  had  only  to  be  unanimous,  and  the  rod 
of  this  scholastic  despot  would  be  for  e^er  broken.  We  then 
entered  enthusiasticaUy  into  his  views.    He  observed  that 
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elays  were  dangerous ;  the  '  barring  out'  he  said,  'should  take 
place  the  yery  next  morning,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
being  betrayed.'  On  a  previous  occasion,  he  said,  some  offi- 
cious little  urchin  had  told  the  master  the  whole  plot — several 
days  having  been  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  planning 
of  the  project  and  its  execution ;  and  to  the  aBtonishment  of 
the  boys,  it  appeared  they  found  the  master  at  bis  desk  two 
hours  before  his  usual  time,  and  had  the  mortilication  of  bring 
congratulated  on  their  early  attendance,  with  an  order  to  be 
there  every  morning  at  the  same  hour! 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  defeat,  we  determined 
on  organizing  our  plans  that  very  night.  Tlie  boys  were 
accordingly  told  to  assemble  after  school-hours  at  a  well-known 
tombstone,  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard,  as  something  of 
importance  was  under  consideration.  Our  leader  took  his 
stand  at  one  end  of  the  stone,  with  the  head  boys  who  were  in 
the  secret  on  each  side  of  him.  *  My  boys,'  he  laconically 
observed*  '  to-morrow  morning  we  are  to  £ar  out  the  flogging 
parson,  and  to  make  him  promise  that  he  will  not  flog  us 
hereafter  without  a  cause,  or  set  us  long  tasks,  or  deprive  us  of 
our  holidays.  The  boys  of  the  Greek  form  will  be  your  eap- 
tains,  and  I  am  to  be  your  captain-general.  Those  who  are 
cowards  had  better  retire,  and  be  satisfied  witli  future  flogg- 
ings ;  but  you  who  have  courage,  and  know  what  it  is  to  be 
floirged  for  nothing,  come  here  and  sign  your  names.*  He 
immediately  pulled  out  a  pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper  ;  and  hav- 
ing tied  Bome  bits  of  thread  round  the  finger  ends  of  two  or 
three  boys,  with  a  pin  he  drew  blood  to  answer  for  ink ;  and 
to  give  more  solemnity  to  the  act  he  signed  the  first,  the  cap- 
tarns  next,  and  the  rest  in  succeasion.  Many  of  the  lesser 
boys  slunk  away  during  the  ceremony,  but  on  counting  the 
names  we  found  we  mustered  upwards  of  forty,  —sufficient,  it 
was  imagined,  even  to  carry  the  school  by  storm.  The  captain- 
general  then  addressed  us : — *  I  have  the  key  of  the  school, 
and  shall  be  there  at  seven  o'clock.  The  old  parson  will 
arrive  at  nine,  and  every  one  of  you  must  be  there  before  eight, 
to  allow  us  one  hour  for  barricading  the  doors  and  windows. 
Bring  with  you  as  much  provisions  as  you  can,  and  tell  your 
parents  that  you  have  to  take  your  dinners  in  school.  Let 
every  one  of  you  have  some  weapon  of  defence :  you  who  can- 
not obtain  a  aword,  pistol,  or  poker,  must  brmg  a  stick  or 
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cudgeL  Now,  all  go  home  directly,  and  be  sure  to  arri?e  early 
in  the  morning/ 

Perhaps  a  more  resflesa  and  anxious  night  was  never  passed 
by  young  recruits  on  the  eve  of  a  general  battle.  Many  of  us 
rose  some  hours  before  the  time ;  and  at  seven  o'clock,  when 
the  school-door  was  opened,  there  was  a  tolerably  numerous 
muster.  Our  captain  immediately  ordered  candles  to  be 
lighted,  and  a  rousing  fire  to  be  made  (for  it  was  a  dark  De- 
cember morning).  He  then  began  to  examine  the  store  of 
provisions,  and  the  arms  which  each  had  brought.  In  the 
meantime  the  arrival  of  every  boy  with  additional  materiel 
was  announced  by  tremendous  cheers. 

At  length  the  church  clock  struck  eight.  *  Proceed  to  bar- 
ricade the  doors  and  windows,'  exclaimed  the  captain,  *  or  the 
old  lion  will  be  upon  us  before  we  are  prepared  to  meet  him.' 
In  an  instant  the  old  oaken  door  rang  on  its  heavy  hinges. 
Some  with  hammers,  gimlets,  and  nails  were  eagerly  securing 
the  windows,  while  others  were  dragging  along  the  ponderous 
desks,  forms,  and  everything  porfa&bl^  to  blockade  every 
place  which  might  adnnt  of  ingress.  This  operation  beinff 
completed,  the  captain  mounted 'the  master's  rostrum,  and 
called  over  the  list  of  names,  when  he  found  only  two  or 
three  missing.  He  then  proceeded  to  classify  them  into 
divisions  or  companies  of  six,  and  assigned  to  each  its 
respective  captain  and  its  respective  duties. 

SVe  next  commenced  an  examination  of  the  various  weapons, 
and  found  them  to  consist  of  one  old  bhinderbuss,  one  pistol, 
two  old  swords,  a  few  rusty  pokers,  and  sticks,  stones,  squibs, 
and  gunpowder  in  abundance.  The  firearms  were  immedi- 
ately loaded  with  blank  powder,  the  swords  were  sharpened, 
and  the  pokers  heated  in  the  fire.   These  weapons  were 


11 

and  all  the  rest  were  armed  with 

We  now  began  to  manceuvre  our  companies,  by  marching 

them  into  line  and  column,  so  that  every  one  might  know 
his  own  situation.  In  the  midst  of  this  preparation,  the  sen- 
tinel whom  we  placed  at  the  window  loudly  vociferated,  '  The 
parson,  the  parson's  coming!* 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion.  Everyone  ran  he  knew 
not  where,  as  if  eager  to  fiy,  or  screen  himself  from  observa^ 
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tion.  Our  captain  instantly  mounted  a  form,  and  called  to 
the  captains  of  the  two  leading  companies  to  take  their  sta- 
tions. Tiiey  immediately  obeyed,  and  the  other  companies 
followed  their  example,  tliough  they  found  it  much  more  ditfi- 
cult  to  manoeuvre  when  danger  approached,  thaa  they  had  a 
few  miDutes  before.  The  weli-known  footstep,  which  had 
often  struck  on  our  ears  with  terror,  was  now  heard  to  advance 
along  the  portico.  The  master  tried  to  lift  the  latch  again 
and  again  in  yain.  The  muttering  of  bis  stern  yoice  sounded 
on  our  ears  like  the  lion's  growl.  A  death-like  silence  pre* 
▼ailed.  We  scarcely  dared  to  breathe.  He  approached  close 
to  the  window,  and  with  an  astonished  countenance  hiood 
gazing  upon  us,  while  we  were  arranged  in  battle-array,  mo- 
tionless as  statues,  and  silent  as  the  tomb.  *  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  V  he  impatiently  exclaimed.  But  no  answer 
could  he  obtain ;  for  who  would  then  have  dared  to  render 
himself  conspicuous  by  a  reply  ?  Pallid  countenances  and  hvid 
lips  betrayed  our  fears.  The  courage  which  one  hour  before 
was  ready  to  brave  every  danger,  appeared  to  be  fled.  Every 
one  seemed  anxious  to  conceal  himself  from  view  ;  and  there 
would  certainly  have  been  a  general  flight  through  the  back 
windows  had  it  not  been  for  the  prudent  regulation  of  a  corps* 
de*reserve»  armed  with  cudgels  to  prevent  it. 

*  Ton  young  scoundrels,  open  the  door  instantly,'  he  again 
exclaimed ;  and  what  added  to  our  indescribable  horror,  in  a 
fit  of  rage  he  daslied  his  hand  through  the  window,  which  con- 
sisted of  small  diamond-shaped  panes,  and  appeared  as  if  de- 
termined to  force  his  way  in. 

Fear  and  trepidation,  attended  by  an  increasing  commotion, 
now  possessed  us  all.  At  this  critical  moment  every  eye 
turned  to  our  captain,  as  if  to  reproach  him  for  having  brought 
us  into  this  terrible  dilemma.  He  alone  stood  unmoved ;  but 
he  saw  that  none  would  have  courage  to  obey  his  commands. 
Some  exciting  stimulus  was  necessary.  Suddenly  waving  his 
handy  he  ezdaimed  aloud,  *  Three  cheers  for  the  barring  out» 
and  success  to  our  cause!'  [hurral  hurrahl  horrahlj  The 
cheers  were  tremendous.  Our  courage  revived;  the  blood 
flushed  in  our  cheeks :  the  parson  was  breaking  the  mo- 
ment was  critical.  Our  captain  undaunted  sprang  to  the  fire- 
place— seized  a  heated  poker  in  one  hand,  and  a  blazing  torch 
in  the  other.    The  latter  he  gave  to  the  captain  of  the  sharp- 
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shooters,  and  told  him  to  prepare  a  volley  ;  when  with  the  red 
hot  poker  he  fearlessly  advanced  to  the  window-seat,  aud  dar- 
ing his  master  to  enter,  he  ordered  an  attack — and  an  attack 
indeed  was  made,  sufficiently  tremendous  to  have  repelled  a 
more  powerful  assailant.     The  missiles  flew  at  the  ill-fated 
window  from  every  quarter.    The  blunderbuss  and  the  pistol 
were  fired ;  squibs  aud  crackers,  ink-stands  and  rulers,  stones, 
and  even  burning  coalsy  came  in  showers  about  the  casement, 
and  broke  some  of  the  panes  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  whOe 
biasing  torches,  heated  pokers,  and  sticks,  stood  bristling 
under  the  window.   The  whole  was  scarcely  the  work  of  a 
minute.   The  astonished  master  reeled  back  in  dumb  amaze- 
ment.  He  had  evidently  been  struck  with  a  missile,  or  with 
the  broken  glass,  and  probably  fanried  he  was  wounded  by 
the  fire-arms.    The  school  now  rang  with  the  shouts  of  *  vic- 
tory* and  continued  cheering.  *  The  enemy  again  approaches,' 
cries  the  captain ;  *  fire  another  volley  ;  stay,  he  seeks  a  par- 
ley ;  hear  him.'  *  What  is  the  meaning,  I  say,  of  this  horrid 
tumult  V    *  The  barring  out,  the  barring  out !'  a  dozen  voices 
instantly  exclaimed.    *  For  shame,'  says  he,  in  a  tone  evi- 
dently subdued ;  *  what  disgrace  you  are  bringing  upon  your- 
selves and  the  school !  What  will  the  trustees — what  will  your 
parents  say?    William,'  continued  he,  addressing  the  captain, 
'  open  the  door  without  further  delay.'  '  I  will,  sir,'  he  replied, 
*  on  your  promising  to  pardon  us,  and  to  give  us  our  lawful 
holidays,  of  which  we  nave  lately  been  deprived,  and  not  set 
us  tasks  during  the  holidays.'  *  Yes,  yes,*  said  several  squeel- 
ing  voices,  *  that  is  what  we  want ;  and  not  to  be  flogged  for 
nothing.'    *  You  insolent  scoundrels !  you  consummate  young 
viilaius !'  he  exclaimed,  choking  with  rage,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  a  furious  effort  to  break  through  the  already 
shattered  wmdow,  *  open  the  door  instantly,  or  I'll  break 
every  bone  in  your  hides.'  *  Not  on  those  conditions,'  replied 
our  captain,  with  provoking  coolness  ;  *  come  on,  my  boys  ; 
another  volley.'    No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  even  with  ^ 
more  fury  tlum  before.    Like  men  driven  to  despair,  who  ex-  { 
pect  no  quarter  on  surrendering,  the  little  urchins  daringly 
mounted  the  window  seat^  which  was  a  broad  old  fashioned  , 
one,  and  pointed  the  fire-arms  and  heated  poker  at  him,  whilst ' 
others  advanced  with  the  squibs  and  missiles.  '  Come  on,  my 
lads,'  said  the  captain,  '  let  this  be  our  Thermopyls^  and  I 
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will  be  your  Leonidas.'  And,  indeed,  so  daring  were  they, 
that  each  seemed  ready  to  emulate  the  Sfjartans  of  old.  The 
master,  perceiving  their  determined  obstinacy,  turned  round 
without  further  remonstrance,  and  indignantly  walked  aw  iy. 

Relieved  from  our  terrors,  we  now  became  intoxicated  with 
joy.  The  walls  rang  with  repeated  hurrahaj  In  the  madness 
of  enthusiasm  some  of  the  boys  began  to  tear  up  the  forms 
throw  the  books  about,  break  the  slates,  locks,  and  cupboards, 
and  act  so  outrageously  that  the  captain  called  them  to  order ; 
noty  howeyer,  before  the  master's  desk  and  drawers  had  been 
broken  open,  and  every  plaything  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  scholars  restored  to  its  owner. 

We  now  began  to  think  of  provisions.  They  were  all  placed 
on  one  table,  and  dealt  out  in  rations  by  the  captains  of  each 
company.  In  the  meantime  we  held  a  council  of  war,  as  we 
called  it,  to  determine  on  what  was  to  be  done. 

At  this  critical  moment  a  shout  was  set  up  that  the  parson 
and  a  constable  were  coming.  Down  went  the  pokers  and, 
a&  if  conscience-stricken,  we  were  all  seized  with  consterna- 
tion. The  casement  window  was  so  shattered,  that  it  could 
easily  be  entered  by  any  resolute  fellow.  In  the  desperation 
of  die  moment  we  seized  the  desks,  forms,  and  stools,  to  block 
it  up ;  but  oar  courage,  in  some  degree,  had  evaporated,  and 
we  lAt  reluctant  to  act  on  the  offensire.  The  old  gentleman 
and  his  attendant  deliberatdy  inspected  the  windows  and  fas- 
tenings ;  but  without  making  any  attempt  to  enter,  they 
retreated,  for  the  purpose,  as  we  presumed,  of  obtaiiung  addi- 
tional assistance.  What  was  now  to  be  done?  The  master 
appeared  obdurate,  and  we  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Some 
proposed  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  window  seat,  fill  it  with  gun- 
powder, and  explode  it  if  any  one  attempted  to  enter.  Othert? 
thought  we  had  better  pre[)are  to  set  fire  to  the  school  sooner 
than  surrender  unconditionally.  But  the  majority  advised 
what  was  perhaps  the  most  prudent  resolution,  to  wait  for 
another  attack,  and  if  we  saw  no  hopes  of  sustaining  a  longer 
defence,  to  make  the  best  retreat  we  could. 

The  affair  of  the  barring  out  had  now  become  known,  and 
persons  began  to  assemble  round  the  windows,  calling  out  that 
the  master  was  coming  with  assistants,  and  saying  every- 
thing to  intimidate  us.  Many  of  us  were  completely  jackd 
with  the  over-excitemeut  we  had  experienced  since  the  previous 
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eremng.  The  school  was  hot,  dose^  and  ftall  of- smoke.  Some 
were  lon^ng  for  liberty  and  fresh  air>  and  most  of  us  were  i 
now  of  opinion  that  we  had  engaged  in  an  affair  which  it  was  ' 

impossible  to  accomplish.  In  this  state  of  mind  we  received 
another  visit  from  our  dreaded  master.  With  his  stick  he  com- 
menced a  more  furious  attack  than  before ;  and  observing  us 
less  turbulent,  he  appeared  determined  to  force  his  way,  in 
spite  of  the  barricades.  The  younger  boys  thought  of  nothing 
but  flight  and  self-preservation,  and  the  rush  to  the  back  win- 
dows became  general.  In  the  midst  of  this  consternation  our 
captain  exclaims,  *  Let  us  not  fly  like  cowards ;  if  we  must 
surrender^  let  the  gates  of  the  citadel  be  thrown  open ;  the  day 
is  against  ns,  but  let  ns  bravely  &ce  the  enemy,  and  march 
oat  with  the  honours  of  war.'  Some  few  had  already  escaped, 
but  the  rest  immediately  ranged  themselves  on  each  side  the 
school  in  two  extended  Imes,  with  their  weapons  in  hand.  The 
door  was  thrown  open — the  master  instantly  entered  and 
passed  between  the  two  lines,  denouncing  vengeance  on  us  all. 
But  as  he  marched  in,  we  marched  out  in  military  order ;  and 
giving  three  cheers  we  dispersed  into  the  neighbouring  fields. 

We  shortly  met  again,  and  after  a  little  consultation  it  was 
determined  that  none  of  the  leaders  should  come  to  school 
until  sentfoTj  and  a  free  pardon  given.  The  defection,  how- 
ever, was  80  general,  that  no  corporal  punishments  took  place. 
Many  of  the  boys  did  not  return  till  after  the  holidays,  and 
several  of  the  elder  ones  never  entered  the  school  again*] 

A' writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Mwizine  for  179 1>  p*  1170, 
mentioning  some  local  customs  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land, says  :  Another,  equally  as  absurd,  though  not  attended 
with  such  serious  consequences,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  In 
September  or  October  the  master  is  locked  out  of  the  school 
by  the  scholars,  who,  previous  to  his  admittance,  give  an 
account  of  the  different  holidays  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  he 
promises  to  observe,  and  signs  his  name  to  the  orders,  as  they 
are  called,  with  two  bondsmen.  The  return  of  these  signed 
orders  is  the  signal  of  capitulation  ;  the  doors  are  immediately 
opened ;  beef,  beer,  and  wine  deck  the  festive  board ;  and  the 
day  is  spent  in  mirth." 

I  find  the  following  among  the  statutes  of  the  grammar 
school  founded  at  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  March  18,  1684,  in 
VallaQcey*s  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Uibemicis,  ii.  512:  the 
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number  of  Btubborn  and  refractory  lads,  nvho  sliall  refnse  to 
submit  to  the  orders  and  correction  of  the  said  school*  who  are 
to  be  forthwith  dismissed,  and  not  readmitted  without  due 
submission  to  exemplary  punishment,  and  on  the  second 

offence  to  be  discharged  and  expelled  for  ever,"  are  reckonecl 
**  such  as  shall  offer  to  shut  out  tlu*  master  or  usher,  but  the 
master  shall  give  them  leave  to  l)r('jik  up  ciu^ht  days  before 
Christmas,  and  three  days  before  Easter  and  Whitsuntide." 

In  the  Statistieal  Account  of  Scotland,  1794,  xiii.  211,  is 
an  account  of  the  (irammar  school  at  the  city  of  St.  Andrews, 
in  the  county  of  Fife.  The  scholars,  iu  general,  pay  at  k^ast 
5«.  a  quarter,  and  a  Candlemas  gratuity  according  to  their 
rank  and  fortune,  from  even  as  far  as  Jive  guineas,  when 
there  is  a  keen  competition  for  the  Candlemas  crown.  The 
King,  i.  e.  he  who  pays  most,  reigns  for  six  weeks,  during 
which  period  he  is  not  only  entitled  to  demanc)  an  afternoon's 
play  for  the  scholars  once  a  week,  but  be  has  also  the  royal 
privilege  of  remitting  all  punishments.  The  number  of 
scholars  is  from  50  to  (10." 

A  b"eaking'Ujp,  in  a  Poem  entitled  Christmas,  1795,  is  thus 
descrijeds 

"  A  school  there  was,  within  a  well-known  town, 
(Bridgewster  call'd,)  in  which  the  boys  were  wont, 
At  hrwhing^up  for  Christmas'  loved  recess, 
To  meet  the  master  on  the  happy  morn, 
At  early  hour  :  the  custom,  too,  prevaird, 
That  he  who  first  the  seminary  reach'd 
Should  instantly  perambulate  tlie  streets 
Mlth  sounding  horn,  to  rouse  his  fellows  up; 
And,  as  a  couipensation  for  his  care. 
His  llourish'd  copies,  and  his  chapter  task, 
Befbre  the  rest  he  fiom  the  master  had. 
For  many  days  ere  hreaking>up  commenced, 

Much  was  the  clamour  'mongst  the  beardless  crowd,  > 

Who  first  would  dare  his  well-warm'd  bed  forego, 

And  round  the  town,  with  horn  of  ox  equipped, 

ITis  schoohnates  call.    Great  emulation  glow 'd 

In  all  their  breasts;  but  when  the  morning  came, 

Straightway  was  heard  resounding  tlirough  the  streets, 

The  pleasing  blast  (more  welcome  far,  to  them, 

Than  is,  to  sportsmen,  the  delightful  cry 

Of  hounds  on  chase),  which  soon  together  brought 

A  tribe  of  boys,  who,  thund'ring  al  the  doors 

Of  those  their  fellows  sunk  in  Somnua'  amui» 
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Great  hubbub  made,  and  much  the  town  alarm*d« 
At  length  the  gladsome,  congregated  throng, 
Toward  the  school  their  willing  progress  bent, 
With  load  huzzas,  and  crowded  rotund  the  desk, 
Whm  aat  the  master  busy  at  hit  books* 
In  reg*lar  order,  eaeh  recdVd  his  own. 
The  youngest  then,  eofiranchis'd  from  the  school. 
Their  fsv'rite  sports  pursued." 

At  St.  Mary's  College,  Winton,  the  JMce  Domum  is  wmg 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  Whitson  holidays ;  the  masters, 
scholars,  and  choristers,  attended  by  a  band  of  music,  walk  in 
procession  round  the  courts  of  the  Ck>llege,  singing  it.  It  is^ 
no  doubt,  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  its  origin  must  be 
traced,  not  to  any  ridiculous  tradition,  but  to  the  tendereat 
feelings  of  human  nature. 

"Concinamus,  0  Sodales 
Eja  1  quid  silemus  ? 
Nobile  canticum  I 
Dnlce  mdos,  domma  I 
Dolce  domom  resonemns ! 

Vkonu,   Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum! 

Domnm,  domum,  dulce  domum! 

Dulce,  dulce,  dulce  domum! 
Dulce  domum  resonemus. 

^'Appropinquat  ecoe!  feliz 

Hora  graudioram, 
Post  grave  tedium 
Adveuit  omnium 

Meta  petita  lahorum. 

Domum,  domum,  &c. 

*<Musa!  libros  mttte,fessa; 
Mitte  pensa  dura, 
Mitte  negotium, 
Jam  datur  otiura, 
Me  mea  mittito  cura ! 

Domum,  domum,  &c. 

Ridet  annus,  prata  rident, 

Nosque  rideamus. 
Jam  repetit  domom 
Daulias  advena  : 

Mosque  dumum  repetamus, 

Domum,  domum,  &c. 
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**Heus  !  Rogere,  fer  caballos; 
Eja,  nunc  eatnus, 
Limeu  amabile, 
Matris  et  oteolB, 
SoAviter  et  repetamiu. 

Domum,  domnm,  &e. 

M  CondnamtiB  ad  penates, 
Voxet  avdiatur; 
Phosphorel  quid  jubar, 
Segnius  emicans, 

Gaudia  nostra  moratur. 

Domum,  domum/'  &c« 

A  spirited  tratudation  of  this  song  occurs  in  the  Gent.  Mag. 
for  Blarch  1796,  p.  209.  See  also  Gent.  Mag.  for  Dec.  .  81 1; 
p.  503. 

[The  Song  of  the  Schoolboy  at  Christmas.  From  MS. 
Sloane,  1584,  of  the  beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  or 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth,  fol.  33,  written  in  Lincolnshire  or 
Nottinghamshire,  perhaps,  to  judge  by  the  mention  of  persons 
and  places^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grantham  or  Newark. 

Ante  finem  termini  baeuliu  portamiiay 

Capud  hustiarii  frangere  debermis  ; 
Si  preceptor  nos  petit  quo  debemus  ire, 
Breviter  respondemus,  non  est  tibi  scire. 
0  pro  nobilis  docter,  now  we  youe  pray, 
Ut  velitis  concedere  to  gyff  bus  leff  to  play. 
Nubc  proponimns  lre»  withowt  any  ney, 
Soolam  dittolvere,  I  tell  itt  youe  in  fey. 
Sicut  istnd  feitnm  meiih  i8  for  to  maket 
Accipimus  nostram  diem  owr  leva  for  to  take. 
Post  natale  festum,  full  sor  shall  we  qwake» 
Quum  nos  revenimus  latens  for  to  maJiLe. 
Ergo  nos  rogamus,  hartly  and  holle, 
Ut  isto  die  posftimus  to  brek  upe  the  scole."] 

Few  sehoolbop  are  ignorant  that  the  first  Monday  after  the 
holidays,  when  they  are  to  return  to  school  again,  and  pro- 
doce  or  repeat  the  several  tasks  that  had  been  set  them,  is 
called  Black  Monday.  [This  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
curious  passage:  ^'The  month  of  January  is  like  a  tadpole 
which  swims  in  the  water  in  the  summer  time,  with  a  hroad, 
tliick,  plump  head,  bat  a  small  thin  tail :  for  the  month  begins 
with  New  Years  Day,  which  always  comes  before  ChriStiuaBs  is 
out ;  and  while  Christmass  lasts  we  expect  good  cheer,  strong 
beer,  warm  fixes,  little  work,  or  almost  downright  holy  days. 
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Bat  after  Twelfth  Day,  Cliristmass  is  visibly  eclips'd  and  be- 
clouded ;  then  comes  Black  Monday  for  the  schoolboys^  and 
they  as  well  as  the  rest  must  go  to  their  daily  labour ;  the 
hasbandman  to  the  field,  the  thrasher  to  the  bam,  the  shoe- 
maker to  his  garret,  &c.,  that  tiiis  may  be  cali'd  the  small 
hungry  cold  end  of  January.  But  here  the  smith  at  his 
labour  finds  a  sort  of  an  advantage  of  the  rest,  for  let  him  be 
hungry  or  thirsty,  he  may  be  warm  if  he  is  at  work." — Poor 
Kobiu,  1735.  J 

On  the  subject  of  school  sports  may  be  added  that  a  silver 
arrow  used  formerly  to  be  annually  sliot  for  by  the  scholars  of 
the  Free-school  at  Harrow.  "  Thursday,  Aug  5,  according  to 
an  ancient  custom,  a  silver  arrow,  value  3/.,  was  shot  for  at 
the  Butts  on  Harrow-on-the.Hill,  by  six  youths  of  the  Free- 
school,  in  archery  habits,  and  won  by  a  son  of  Capt.  Brown, 
commander  of  an  East  Indiaman.  -  This  diversion  was  the  gift 
of  John  Lyon,  Esq.,  founder  of  the  said  school."  Gent.  Mag. 
for  Aug.  1731,  p.  351. 


THE  VESSEL-CUP. 

< 

[The  week  before  Christmas,  two  dolls,  one  to  represent  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  other  the  child,  are  carried  al>out  the 
villages,  mostly  by  a  poor  woman  or  girl,  who  expects  and  gets 
a  halfpenny  at  most  houses,  after  exhibiting  her  images  and  a 
teneUeup,  as  it  is  called,  while  she  sings  the  following : 

The  first  good  Joy  that  Mary  had,  it  was  the  joy  of  oiie» 

To  see  her  own  Son  Jesus  to  suck  at  her  breast-bone; 
It  brings  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy ! 

The  next  good  joy  that  Mary  had,  it  was  the  joy  of  two» 
To  see  ber  own  Son  Jesua  to  make  the  lame  to  go. 

It  brings,  &c. 

The  next  ^ood  joy  that  Mary  had,  it  was  the  joy  of  thfee^ 
To  see  her  own  Son  Jesus  to  make  the  blind  to  see. 

It  brings,  &c. 

The  next  good  joy  that  Mary  had,  it  was  tl»e  joy  of  four» 
To  see  her  own  Son  Jesus  to  read  the  Bible  o'er. 
It  brings,  &c. 

The  next  good  joy  that  Mary  had,  it  was  the  joy  of  five. 
To  see  her  own  Sou  Jesus  to  make  the  dead  alive. 
It  brings,  &c. 
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The  next  good  joy  that  Mary  had,  it  was  the  joy  of  six, 
To  see  her  own  Son  Jesus  to  bear  the  crucifix. 
It  brings,  &c. 

The  next  good  joy  that  Mary  had,  it  was  the  joy  of  seven, 
To  bce  her  own  Son  Jesus  to  wear  the  crown  ot  iieavea. 
It  brings,  &c." 

This  custom  is  called    going  about  with  a  vessel-cup.'^  To 

send  a  **vessle-cup  singer'*  away  from  your  door  unrequited 
(at  least  the  first  that  comes),  is  to  forfeit  the  luck  of  all  the 
approaching  year.  Every  ^mily  that  can  afford  it  have  a 
cheese  and  yule-cake  provided  against  Christmas ;  and  it  is 
considered  very  unlucky  to  cut  either  of  them  before  that 
festival  of  all  festivals.  A  tall  mould  candle,  called  a  yule 
candle,  is  lighted,  and  set  on  the  table ;  these  candles  are 
presented  by  the  chandlers  and  grocers  to  their  customers. 
The  yule-log  is  bought  of  the  carpenters'  lads.  It  would  be 
unlucky  to  liij-ht  either  of  them  before  the  time,  or  to  stir  the 
fire  or  candle  during  the  supper;  the  candle  must  not  be 
snuffed,  neither  must  any  one  stir  from  the  table  till  supper  is 
ended.  In  these  suppers  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  have  an 
odd  number  at  table.  A  fragment  of  the  log  is  occasionally 
saved,  and  put  under  a  bed,  to  remain  till  next  Christmas :  it 
secures  the  house  from  fire ;  a  small  piece  of  it  thrown  into  a 
fire  occurring  at  the  house  of  a  neighbouTi  will  quell  the 
raging  flame.  A  piece  of  the  candle  should  likewise  be  kept 
to  ensure  good  luck,  llfo  person  except  boys  must  presume 
to  go  ont  of  doors  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  till  the  thres- 
hold has  been  consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of  a  male.  The 
entrance  of  a  woman  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  New  Year,  is  considered  the  height  of  ill-luck  .J 


GOING  A  GOODING  AT  ST.  THOMASES  DAY. 

I  FIND  some  faint  traces  of  a  custom  of  going  a  gooding  (as 
it  is  called)  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  which  seems  to  have  been 
done  by  women  only,  who,  in  return  for  the  alms  they  re- 
ceived, appear  to  have  presented  their  benefactors  with  sprigs 
of  evergreens,  probably  to  deck  their  houses  with  it  at  the 
ensuing  festival.   Perhaps  this  is  only  another  name  for  the 
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Northern  custom,  to  be  presentLy  noticed*  of  going  about  and 
crying  Hagmena.^  About  1799  this  custom  of  going  a  gooding 
was  practised  by  the  women  no  farther  off  than  Pinner,  thir- 
teen miles  from  London.  The  Editor  has  been  informed  that 
it  is  Ptill  kept  up  in  Kent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone. 
In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  April  1794,  p.  292,  the  writer,  speaking 
of  the  preceding  mild  winter,  says,  "The  women  who  went  a 
(fooding  (as  they  call  it  in  these  parts)  on  St.  Thomas's  Day, 
might  in  return  for  alms,  have  presented  their  benefactors 
with  sprigs  of  palm  and  bunches  of  primroses." 

[Tlie  following  lively  notice  of  St.  Thomas's  Day  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle  of  Dec  2ls(i  1838: 
''Well,  this  is  good  Saint  Thomas's  Day.  We  have  many 
Saints  in  the  merry  calendar.  Saint  Monday,  for  instance, 
has  always  a  smile  upon  his  face ;  but  he  is  a  lazy,  loitering 
dog,  too  much  addicted  to  lounges,  pint-mugs,  and  ninepins. 
If  he  hath  a  splendid  shilling  in  his  purse,  he  is  sure  to  be 
stretched  on  the  taproom  bench,  and  if  his  companion  has 
emptied  his  pocket  the  day  before,  you  may  find  him  in  the 
summer  months  wandering  about  the  green  fields  of  Essex, 
and  humming — 

**  My  heart's  at  the  King'  Head,  my  heart  is  aot  here-* 
My  heart's  at  the  King's  Head  drinking  the  beer : 

Drinking  the  strong  beer,  and  grumbling  'bout  the  small,* 
My  heart's  at  the  King's  Head,— it  is'nt  here  at  all." 

But  St.  Thomas  is  not  of  this  class.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
he  may  be  seen  with  half  a  dozen  old  ladies  in  red  cloaks  on 
his  arm,  marching  up  to  a  tradesman's  door,  on  a  goodenmg 
excursion,  or  marching  away  again  not  exactly  in  a  straight 
line;  but  notwithstanding  these  little  frailties,  his  heart  is 
sound  and  benevolent.  Here  and  there  he  may  be  seen  cut- 
ting up  a  bullock,  and  distributing  it  to  the  poor  for  Gbrist- 
mas,  or  scattering  loaves  of  bread  about  him  as  boys  would 
snowballs.  He  is  a  sort  of  gentleman  in  watting,  placed  to 
usher  us  into  the  hall  of  seasonable  festivity ;  for  the  moment 
he  takes  us  by  the  hand,  we  hear  the  clatter  of  dishes  and  the 

>  My  servant,  B.  JelkeB>  who  is  from  Warwickshhre,  informs  me  that 
there  is  a  custom  in  that  oounty  for  the  poor,  on  St  Thioma»*9  Day,  to  go 
with  abag  to  beg  com  of  the  fiirmers,  which  they  call  gomg  a  eornin^j^ 
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crackling  of  sticks  in  the  kitchen,  and  even  his  breath,  as  he 
bids  us  welcome,  is  redolent  in  jprospectiYe  oC  savonry  things* 
But  the  Saint  is  short,  very  short~one  of  the  tall  brawnv 
cluldren  of  August  would  make  four  of  him ;  he  just  steps 

into  the  world,  and  is  gone  again — and  indeed,  we  must  be 
gone  loo,  or  he  will  be  off  before  us,  and  rushlight,  cotton, 
mould,  or  gas,  will  be  required  for  the  perusal  of  our  lucu- 
brations." 

The  following  is  taken  from  Mother  Bunch's  Closet  Newly 
Broke  Open,  p.  5  :  *'  My  daughter,  I  have  another  way  to  tell 
you  who  must  be  your  husband ;  I  have  proved  it  true  ;  and 
now  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  try  it :  therefore  observe 
what  I  say.  Take  a  St.  Thomas's  onion,  pare  it,  and  lay  it 
on  a  clean  handkerchief  under  your  piUow ;  put  on  a  dean 
smock,  and  as  you  lie  down,  lay  your  arms  abroad^  and  say 
these  words: 

**  Good  St.  Thomas,  do  me  right, 
And  bring  me  to  my  love  this  night, 
That  I  may  view  him  in  the  ftce. 
And  in  my  annes  may  him  embraoe." 

Then  lying  on  thy  back,  with  thy  arms  abroad,  go  to  sleep  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  in  your  first  sleep,  you  shall  dream  of 
him  who  is  to  be  your  husband,  and  he  will  come  and  offer  to 
kiss  you/'] 


HAGMENA. 

AuBANDS  tells  us  that  in  Franconia,  on  the  three  Thursday 
nights  preceding  the  Nadyity  of  our  Lord^  it  is  customary  for 
the  yonth  of  boui  sexes  to  go  from  house  to  house,  knocking 
at  the  doors,  singing  their  Christmas  carols,  and  wishing  a 
happy  New  Year.  They  get,  in  return,  at  the  houses  they 
slop  at,  pears,  apples,  nuts,  and  even  money. ^    Little  troops 

V 

1  **In  trinm  qmntsrom  feriamm  noctibiit,  qm  ipranmh  Domini  nottii 
nttalem  pnecedont,  utriusqne  sexus  paeri  domesticatim  eunt  jannas  pul- 
laniea,  cantantesque ;  futarnm  Salvatoris  exortum  annnnciaat  et  lalnbrem 
annum :  unde  ab  his  qui  in  iBdibus  aunt,  pyrs,  poms,  nuces,  et  nmnmos 
etiau  percipiunt."  p.  264. 
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of  boys  and  girls  still  go  about  in  this  very  manner  at  New- 
caade-npon-Tyne,  and  other  places  in  the  north  of  England, 
dome  few  nights  before,  on  the  night  of  the  Eve  of  Christinas 
Day,  and  on  that  of  the  day  itself.  The  Hagmena  is  still  pre- 
served among  them,  and  they  always  conclude  their  begging 
song  with  wishing  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year. 

The  very  observable  word  **  Hagmena,**  used  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  by  some  supposed  of  an  antiquity  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Christian  faith.'  Others  deduce  it  from  three 
French  words  run  together,-  and  signifying  "  the  man  is 
bom.**  Others  again  derive  it  from  two  Greek  words,  signi- 
fying the  Holy  Month.  The  following  is  taken  from  Barnabe 
Googe,  f.  44 1— 

'  Selden,  in  hia  Isotes  on  the  Polyolbion,  9,  song,  tells  us  :  "  that  on  the 
Druidian  custom  (of  going  out  to  cut  the  mistletoe)  some  have  grounded 
that  unto  tiiis  day  used  in  Thmce,  where  the  younger  connt^  £dlow8 
about  New  Teare*8-tide,  in  every  village,  give  the  wish  of  good  fortune  at 

the  inhabitants  dores,  with  this  acclamation»  '  Ju  guy  Van  neuf*  i.  t.  to 
the  mistletoe  this  New  Year :  which,  as  I  remember,  in  Rablais,  is  read  all 
one  word  for  the  same  purj)osc."  He  cites  here  "Jo.  Goropius  Gallic.  5, 
et  aliis."  I  find  tlie  following  in  Menage's  Dictionary,  i.  12,  "  Jgtdlanieu, 
par  corruption,  pour  An  gui  I'an  iieut :  ad  Viscuni,  annus  novus.  Paul 
Merule,  dans  sa  Cosinographie,  part  2,  liv.  3,  chap.  xi.  *  Sunt  qui  illud  Au 
Gui  fan  neuf^  quod  hactenus  quot  annis  pridie  Kalendas  Januar.  vulgo 
public^  eantari  in  Gallia  solet  ah  Dniidis  manane  autumnant:  ex  hoc 
fortdOTidii» 

Ad  Viscum  Druidtt,  Dniidae  cantare  solebant : 
SoUtoB  enim  aiunt  Dniidas  per  suos  adolescentes  viscum  suum  cunctit 
mittere,  eo  quasi  munere,  bonum,  faustum,  felicem,ct  fortunatum  omnibus 
annum  precari.'  Voyez  Goropius  Becanus  in  Gallicis,  Vigenaire  sur  Cesar, 
Vinet  sur  Ausone,  Gossehn  au  chapitre  14  de  son  Histoire  des  ancieiis 
Gaulois,  Andre  Favyn  dans  son  Theatre  d'Honneur,  p.  38,  et  sur  tout  Jan 
Picard  dans  sa  Celtopedie.  11  est  a  remarquer,  que  les  vers  c)-des5>us  al- 
l^gue  par  Merule  sous  le  nom  d'Ovide,  n'est  point  d'Ovide*  En  Touraine 
on  dit  AfiiiikMMtu*  Les  Espagnols  disent  J^fuhtaldo  pour  les  prSsants 
qu'on  fait  a  Is  Festo  de  Noel.  En  hasse  Normandie,  les  pauvres,  le  dernier 
jour  de  Tan,  en  demandant  Taumosne,  disent  Boguinamw.*'  See  also 
Cotgrave  s  Dictionary,  in  verbo  *'Au*guy-ran  neof/'  The  Celtic  name 
for  the  oak  was  gue  or  gug. 

^  I  found  the  following  in  the  iiandwhting  of  the  learned  Mr.  Robert 

Harrison,  of  Durham  : 

"  Scots  Chribtmass  Carroll  by  the  Guisearts. 

Homme  est  ne  >    ^^pt^^  ^o    i  j^^Qhmenag 

Tkm  Rois  la   J  j  Troleray,  or  Trdloley. 

Hinc  iroU,  a  ditty.   JMolej^t  Shakespeare. 

What  led  to  this  1  do  not  at  present  recollect." 


I 
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•*  Three  weekes  before  the  day  wliereon  was  borne  the  Lorde  of  Grace, 
And  on  the  Thursdaye  boycs  and  girls  do  rnnne  in  every  place, 
And  bounce  and  beate  at  every  doore,  with  bluwes  and  lustie  snaps, 
And  crie,  the  Advent  of  the  Lord  not  home,  as  yet  perhapg. 
And  wishing  to  the  neighbours  all,  that  in  the  hooaes  dwell, 
A  happie  yeaie,  and  every  thing  to  spring  and  prosper  well : 
Here  have  they  peares^and  plumbs,  and  pence,  ech  man  gives  willinglee} 
For  these  three  nightes  are  alwayes  thought  unfortunate  to  bee : 
Wherein  they  are  afraydc  of  sprites       rankred  witches  spight, 
And  dreadful!  devils  blacke  and  grim,  that  then  have  chiefest  might/' 

In  Whiiiizies  ;  or,  a  new  Cast  of  Characters,  p.  80, 

the  anonymous  author,  in  his  description  of  a  good  and  hos- 
pitable housekeeper,  has  left  the  folluw  ing  picture  of  ('liristmas 
festivities.  "  Suppose  Christmas  now  approaching,  the  ever- 
green ivie  trimming  and  adorning  the  portals  and  partcloscs 
of  so  frequented  a  building ;  the  usual  carolis,  to  observe 
antiquitie,  cheerefully  Bounding ;  and  that  which  is  the  com- 
plement of  his  inferior  comfortSy  his  neighbours^  whom  he 
tenders  as  members  of  his  owne  family,  joyne  with  him  in  this 
consort  of  mirth  and  melody."  In  the  Second  Part,  p.  27» 
he  calls  a  piper  '*an  ill  wind  that  begins  to  blow  upon  Ghrist- 
masse  Eve^  and  so  continues,  very  lowd  and  blnstring,  all  the 
twelre  dayes :  or  an  airy  meteor,  composed  of  flatuous  matter, 
that  then  appeares,  and  vanisheth,  to  the  great  peace  of  the 
whole  family,  the  thirteenth  day." 

Poor  Robin,  in  his  Almanack  for  1676,  speaking  of  the 
Winter  Quarter,  tells  us  :  "And  lastly,  who  but  would  praise 
it  because  of  Christmas,  when  good  clieer  doth  so  abound,  as 
if  all  the  world  were  made  of  mine  d-pies,  plumb-pucUiinffi,  and 
furmityn^ 

"  When  the  end  of  the  year  approached,  the  old  Druids 
marched  with  great  solemnity  to  gather  the  mistletoe  of  the 
oak,  in  order  to  present  it  to  Jupiter,  inciting  all  the  world  to 
assist  at  this  ceremony  with  these  words  :  <  The  new  ^ear  is 
at  hand,  gather  the  mistletoe/  In  Aquitania  quotunnis  prid. 
kal.  Jan.  pueri  atque  adolescentes  ticosque  TiUasque  obeunt 
carmine  stipem  petentes  sibique  atque  aliispro  YOtoinezordio 
novi  anni  acclamantes,  Allffuy,  Van  neuf.  Keysler,  305 ;  so 
that  the  footsteps  of  this  custom  still  remain  in  some  parts  of 
France."    Borlase's  Antiq.  of  Cornwall,  pp.  91,  92. 

On  the  Norman  Hoqiiinanno,  Douce  observes:  "This  com?8 
nearer  to  our  word,  which  was  probably  imported  with  the 
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Normans.  It  was  also  by  the  French  called  Uaguillennes  and 
Haguimento,  and  I  have  likewise  found  it  corrupted  into 
Hagiiirenleux .  See  on  this  subject  Carpentier,  Supplera.  ad 
du  Cange,  torn.  iv.  Dictionn.  deMenage,  Boril,  andTrevoux;  the 
Diction,  des  Moeurs  et  Usages  des  Francois ;  and  BeUmgen, 
rEtymoL  des  Proverbes  Francois.'* 

We  read,  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed, 
that  it  is  ordinary  among  some  plebeians  in  the  South  of 
Scotland  to  go  about  irom  door  to  door  upon  New  Year's  five, 
crying  Hagmena,  a  corrupted  word  from  the  Greek  ayca  /uiii^r/, 
i.  e.  holy,  month.  John  Dixon,  holding  forth  against  this 
custom  once,  in  a  sermon  at  Kelso,  says  :  "  Sirs,  do  you  know 
what  hagmane  signifies?  It  is,  the  devil  be  in  the  home ! 
that's  the  meaning  of  its  Hebrew  original,^  p.  102.  Bourne 
agrees  in  the  derivation  of  Hagmena  given  in  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed.   **Angli,"  says  Hospinian, 

Haleg-monathy  quasi  sacrum  mensem  vocant."  De  Origine 
Ethn.,  p.  81. 

Douce  says :  I  am  further  informed,  that  the  words  used 
upon  this  occasion  are,  '  Hagmena,  Hagmena,  give  us  cakes 
and  cheese,  and  let  us  go  away.'  Cheese  and  oaten  cakes^ 
which  are  called  farla^  are  distributed  on  this  occasion 
among  the  cryers."  See  also  C(ent.  Mag.  1790,  p.  499. 
A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  July,  1790,  p.  616,  tells  us: 
In  Scotland,  till  very  lately  (if  not  in  the  present  time),  there 
was  a  custom  of  distributing  sweet  cakes,  and  a  particular 
kind  of  sugared  bread,  for  several  days  before  and  after  the 
New  Year ;  and  on  the  last  night  of  the  old  year  (peculiarly 
called  Hagmenai)  the  visitors  and  company  made  a  point  of 
not  separating  till  after  the  clock  struck  twelve,  when  they 
rose,  and  mutually  kissing  each  other,  wislied  each  other  a 
happy  New  Year.  Children  and  others,  for  several  nights, 
went  about  from  house  to  house  as  Chiisarts,  that  is,  disguised* 
or  in  masquerade  dresses,  singing, 

•  Rise  up,  good  wife,  and  be  no*  swier* 
To  deal  your  bread  as  long's  you're  here : 
The  time  will  come  when  you'U  be  dead 
And  neither  want  nor  meal  nor  bread.' 

Some  of  those  masquerades  had  a  fiddle,  and^  when 

See  another  version  of  these  liues  at  p.  14. 
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admitted  into  a  honRe,  entertained  the  company  with  a 
dramatic  dialogue,  partly  extempore.** 

An  ingenious  essay  on  Haymena  appeared  in  the  Caledonian 
Mercury,  for  January  2,  1792,  with  the  signature  Puilologus, 
the  more  important  parts  oi  wliich  have  been  extracted  in 
Dr.  Jamieson*8  Etvraoloorical  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage,  inv.  Hogmanay,  Singin-e*en,  Dr.  Jamieson  informs  us, 
is  the  appellation  given  in  the  county  of  Fife  to  the  last  night 
of  the  year.  The  designation^  he  adds^  seems  to  have  originated 
from  the  carols  tung  on  this  evening. 

[Fragment  of  the  York^shire  Ilagmena  song. 

To-night  it  is  the  New  Year's  night,  to-morrow  ii  the  dsy^ 
And  we  are  come  for  our  right  and  for  our  ray. 
As  we  used  to  do  in  old  Kinc:  Henry's  Day: 
Sing  fellows,  sing,  liag>man,  ha ! 

If  you  go  to  the  bacon-flick  cat  me  a  good  bit  \ 
Cut,  cut  and  low,  beware  of  your  maw. 
Cut,  cut,  and  round,  beware  of  your  thumb, 
That  me  and  my  merr>'  men  may  have  iH>iae ; 
Sing,  fellows,  sing,  hag-man,  ha! 

If  you  go  to  the  black  ark,'  bring  me  ten  marks  ; 
Ten  marks  ten  pound,  throw  it  down  upon  the  groundy 
That  me  and  my  merry  men  may  have  some ; 
Sing,  fellowsi  aing,  hag-man,  ha.] 


MUMMING. 

Mi]MMiNG  is  a  sport  of  this  festive  season  which  consists  in 
changing  clothes  hetween  men  and  women,  who»  when  dressed 
in  each  other's  habits^  go  from  one  neighbour's  honse  toanother^ 
partaking  of  Christmas  cheer,  and  making  merry  with  them 
in  disguise.^  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  instituted 

'[The  Uaek  ark  was  a  ponderous  piece  of  oaken  furniture,  near  three  feet 
in  depth,  and  about  six  feet  in  length ;  the  inside  of  which  was  usually 
divided  into  two  parts.  They  are  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
dwellings  of  ancient  housekeepers,  and  are  now  generally  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  holding  bread-meal  and  tlour.  Their  original  use  was  that  of 
lidding  linen,  clothes,  and  valuables.] 

*  Mummer  signifies  a  masker ;  one  disguised  under  a  vizard  :  from  the 
yanish  Mumn^e,  or  Dutch  Momme.  Upaim  tdla  nst  in  bis  44th  BpisUe. 
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in  imitation  of  the  Sigillaria,  or  festival  days  added  to  the 
ancient  Saturnalia,  and  was  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Trullus, 
where  it  was  decreed  that  the  days  called  the  Calends  should 
be  entirely  stripped  of  their  ceremonies,  and  that  the  faitbfid 
should  no  longer  observe  them ;  that  the  public  dancings  of 
women  should  cease,  as  being  the  occasion  of  much  harm  and 
ruin,  and  as  being  invented  and  observed  in  honour  of  the  gods 
of  the  heathens,  and  therefore  quite  averse  to  the  Christian  life. 
They  therefore  decreed  that  no  man  should  be  clothed  with  a 
woman's  garment,  nor  any  woman  with  a  man's. 

Tlie  author  of  Convivial  Antiquities,^  speakina:  of  mumming 
in  Germany,  says,  that  in  the  ancient  Saturnalia  there  were 
frequent  and  luxurious  feastings  amongst  friends  :  presents 
were  mutually  sent,  and  changes  of  dress  made:  that  Christians 

book  iii.  that  Momar,  which  is  used  by  the  Sicilians  for  a  fool,  signifies  in 
French,  and  in  our  own  language,  a  person  with  a  mask  on.  See  Junii 
Etymolog ,  and  a  curious  note  upon  Mumming  in  Walker's  Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards,  p.  152.  The  following  occurs  in  Hospinian, 
de  Grig.  Festor.  Christian  :  "  Ab  hoc  denique  Gircumcisionis  festo,  usque  ad 
quadragesimte  jejuuium  persons  induuntnr  et  vestium  mutationes  fiunt, 
vidnique  ad  yidnos  hac  ratione  commeant,  turpi  insaniendi  bacchandique 
studio.  Quam  vestiuiii  mutationem  nos  Germani  hodie  nostra  lingua 
Mummerejf  Yocamus,  a  Latina  voce  mutare,  lis  etiam,  qui  ita  larvati 
vidnos  suos  salutant  occilla  et  oscilla  secum  deferunt,  et  ita  pecuniam 
extorquent."  fol.  32.  "  Cum  quotannis  cernerem  circa  tempus  Natalitium 
vigilia  imprimis  festi  sacratissimi,  more  recepto,  homines  quosdam  Christi- 
anos  partim  facie  larvali  fuidos,  nigris  lemuribus  non  absimiles ;  partem 
juvenili  forma,  ceu  lares  compitales  et  viales,  conspicuos ;  partim  veneranda 
canitie  graves,  hunc  sanctum  Christum,  illos  sanctos  Oiristi  ministros, 
alios  diTOS  Apostolos»  alios  denique  ad  setemasupplicia  damnatoi  Diabolos, 
jnendad  pne  se  ferente ;  indomita  sspe  lascivia,  comitante  nequissimornm 
puerorum,  servorum,  andllarum  coUuvie,  ubivis  viarum  oberrantes;  moz 
splendid^  pomp&  et  veneratione  novos  tragGsdosin  aedes  adinissos :  adductos 
in  puerorum  terrorem  propius,  a  qnibus  tantum  non  exanimatis,  osculis, 
precibus,  cultuque  plane  religiosa  excipiebantur.''  Dreclisler  de  Larvis 
I^atalitiis,  p.  19. 

'  "  Ut  olim  in  Saturnalibus  frequcntes  luxuriosaiquc  ccenationes  inter 
amicQs  ticbant,  munera  uitro  citroque  missitabantur,  vcsiium  mucatioiies 
fiebant,  ita  liodie  etiam  apud  bos  Christianos  eadem  fieri  videmus  aNatal^ 
bus  Dominids  usque  ad  festum  Epiphaniasy  quod  in  Januario  oelebratur: 
boc  enim  temj^e  omni  et  crebro  convivanrar  et  Strenas,  boc  est,  ut  nos 
TOoamus,  Novi  Anni  Donaria  missitamus.  Eodem  tempore  mutationes 
vestium,  ut  apud  Romanes  quondam  usurpantur,  vidnique  ad  vicinos 
invitati  hac  ratione  commeant,  quod  nos  Germani  Mummerpy  vocarous.'' 
Antiquitat  Convivial,  p.  126*   The  following  occurs  in  Uospiuian,  de 
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have  adopted  the  same  customs,  which  continiie  to  be  used 

from  the  Nativity  to  the  Epiphany  :  that  feastings  are  frequent 
during  the  whole  time,  and  we  send  what  are  called  New  Year's 
gifts  :  that  exchan2:es  of  dress  too,  as  of  old  anionir  the  Romans, 
are  common,  and  neighbours,  by  mutual  invitations,  visit  each 
other  in  the  manner  which  the  Germans  call  Mummorv.  He 
adds,  that,  as  the  Heathens  had  their  Saturnalia  in  December, 
their  Sigillaria  in  January,  and  the  Lupercaiia  and  iiacchanaiia 
in  February,  so,  amongst  Christians,  these  three  months  are 
devoted  to  feastings  and  revellings  of  every  kind. 

Langley,  in  his  translation  of  Polydore  Vergil,  says  :  "  The 
disgaising  and  mummyng  that  is  used  in  Chrystemas  tyme  in 
tbe  Northe  partes  came  out  of  the  feastes  of  Pallas,  that  were 
done  with  vizars  and  painted  visages,  named  Quinquatria  of 
the  Romaynes.'*  Upon  the  Circumcision,  or  New  Year's  Day, 
the  early  Christians  ran  about  masked,  in  imitation  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  Gentiles.  Against  this  practice  St.  Maxi- 
mus  and  Peter  Chrysologus  declaimed :  whence,  in  some  of 
the  very  ancient  missals,  we  find  written  in  the  mass  for  this 
day,     Misja  ad  prohibe7idum  ab  Idolis'^ 

8tow,  in  his  Survay  of  London,  1()03,  p.  97,  has  pre- 
served an  account  of  a  remarkable  mummery,  1377> 
made  by  the  citizens  of  London,  for  disport  of  the  young 
Prince  Richard,  son  to  the  Black  Prince,*  "  On  the  Son- 
day  before  Candlemas,  in  the  night,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dttizens^  disguised  and  well  honed*  in  a  mummerie, 
with  sound  of  trumpets,  shadcbuts,  comets,  shalmes,  and 
other  minstrels,  and  innumerable  tordi-lights  of  waxe,  rode 

Origine  Festorum  Christianor.  f.  32  :  "  Eadem  de  re  Constantinopolitani 
Concilii  sexti  Canon  62.  sic  habet :  Calendas  qu<Te  dicuntur  et  vota 
Biumalia  quse  vocantur,  et  qui  in  priuio  Martii  menbib  die  tit,  conventuni 
ex  fidelium  ciyitate  onmino  tolli  tolumus ;  aed  et  publicat  mtdierum  aalta^ 
tiones  nraltam  noxam  exitiumque  affjerentes ;  qui  etiam  eaa,  qun  nomine 
eomm,  qui  ftho  apod  Graeoos  ,dii  aominati  annt,  vel  nomioe  Tirorum  ac 
mufliemm  finnt  taltationes  ac  mysteria  more  antiquo  ac  a  ^ita  Christiana 
alieno,  aniandamus  et  expellimus,  statuentes,  ut  nullus  vir  deincep« 
ninliebri  veste  induatur,  vel  inulier  veste  viro  conveniente.  Sed  neque 
coniicas,  vel  satyricas,  Teltragicaspresonas  induat,  neque  exocraodi Bacchi 
noinen,"  &c.  ^ 

*  •*  In  the  year  13  8,  eighty  tunics  of  buckram,  forty-two  visors,  and  a 
great  vanetv  of  other  whimsical  dresses,  were  provided  for  the  disguisings 
at  court  at  tbe  tost  of  Chfistnias8."^IIenf7's  History  of  firitaiu,  nr«  602. 
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from  Newgate  through  Cheape,  oyer  the  bride^  through 
Sonthwarke,  and  so  to  Eetmingtoii,  beside  LamUiiih,  where 
the  young  prinee  remayned  with  his  mother.  In  the  first 
ranke  did  ride  forty-eight  in  the  likenes  and  habite  of  esquires, 

two  and  two  together,  cloathed  in  redde  coates,  and  gownes  of 
say,  or  sandall,  with  comely  visors  on  their  faces.  After  them 
came  riding  forty-eight  knightes,  in  the  same  livery  of  colour 
and  stuffe.  Then  followed  one  richly  arrayed  like  an  emperour  : 
and  after  him  some  distance,  one  stately  tyred,  lyke  a  pope, 
whom  followed  twenty-four  cardinals  :  and,  after  them,  eight 
or  tenne^  with  black  visors,  not  amiable,  as  if  they  had  beene 
legates  from  some  forrain  princes.  These  maskers,  after  they 
had  'entered  the  mannor  of  Kenington,  alighted  from  their 
horses,  and  entred  the  hall  on  foot ;  which  done,  the  prince, 
his  mother,  and  the  lordes,  came  oat  of  the  chamber  into  the 
hall,  whom  the  mummers  did  salute ;  shewing,  by  a  pair  of 
dice  upon  the  table,  their  desire  to  play  with  the  young  prince, 
which  they  so  handled  that  the  prince  didalwayes  winne  when 
hee  cast  them.  Then  the  mummers  set  to  the  prince  three 
jewels,  one  after  another ;  which  were,  a  boule  of  gold,  a  cup 
of  gold,  and  a  ring  of  gold,  which  the  prince  wanne  at  three 
casts.  Then  they  set  to  the  prince's  mother,  the  duke,  the 
earles,  and  other  lords,  to  every  one  a  rin^  of  gold,  which  they 
did  also  win.  After  which  they  were  feasted,  and  the  musicke 
sounded,  the  piihce  and  lords  daunced  on  the  one  part  with 
the  mummers,  which  did  also  daunce;  which  jolide  being 
ended,  they  were  again  made  to  drink,  and  then  departed  in 
order  as  they  cam^.  The  like  was  to  Kin^  Henry  the  Fourth, 
in  the  second  of  his  raigne,  hee  then  keeping  his  Christmas  at 
Eltham ;  tweWe  aldermen  of  London  and  their  sonnes  rode 
in  a  mumming,  and  had  great  thanks.*' 

We  read  of  another  mumming  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time, 
in  Fabyan*8  Chronicle,  ed.  15 IG,  f.  169 — *'  In  whiche  passe- 
tyme  the  Dukya  of  Amnarle,  of  Surrey,  and  of  Excetyr,  with 
the  Erlys  of  Salesbury  and  of  Gloucetyr,  with  other  of  their 
aflfynyte,  made  provysion  for  a  dysguysynge  or  a  mummynge, 
to  be  shewyd  to  the  kynge  upon  Twelfethe  Nyght,  and  the  tyme 
was  nere  at  hande,  and  all  thynge  redy  for  the  same.  Upon 
the  sayd  Twelfthe  Day  came  secretlye  to  the  Kynge  the  Duke 
of  Amnarle,  and  shewyd  to  hym,  that  he,  wyth  the  other 
lordys  aforenamyd,  were  appoyntyd  to  sle  hym  in  t)  ^  tyme 
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of  the  fore  sayd  disguysyng."  So  that  this  muiniiiiDg«  it 
should  seeiiw  had  like  to  have  proved  a  Tery  Berions  jest* 

In  the  reigne  of  King  Henrie  the  eyglit,  it  was  ordeyned, 
tha  if  any  persons  did  disguise  themselves  in  apparel,  and 
coyer  their  faces  with  visors,  gathering  a  company  togither, 
naming  themselves  mummers,  which  used  to  come  to  the 
dwelling-places  of  men  of  honour,  and  otlicr  sirDslautiall  per- 
sons, whereupon  murders,  felonie,  rape,  and  other  great  hurts 
and  inconveniences  have  aforetime  groweu  and  hereafter  be 
like  to  come,  by  the  colour  thereof,  if  the  sayde  disorder 
should  continue  not  reformed,  &c. :  That  then  they  should 
be  arrested  by  the  King's  liege  people  as  vagabondes,  and  be 
committed  to  the  gaole  without  bail  or  mainprise  for  the  space 
of  three  moneths,  and  to  fine,  at  the  king's  pleasure.  And 
every  one  that  keepeth  any  visors  in  his  house,  to  forfeyte 
20$**  Northbrooke's  Treatise  against  Dice-play,  1577,  p.  105. 

In  Thomas's  Lodge's  Incarnate  Devils,  1596,  p.  15,  is  the 
following  passage :  I  thinke  in  no  time  Jerome  had  better 
cause  to  crie  out  on  pride  then  in  this,  for  painting  now-a- 
daies  is  growne  to  such  a  custome,  that  from  the  swartfaste 
devil  in  the  kitchin  to  the  fairest  damsel  in  the  cittie,  the 
most  part  lookc  like  vizards  for  a  mornene,  rather  than  Chris- 
tians trained  in  sobrieiie."  In  Fenn's  Paston  Letters,  ii.  330, 
in  a  letter,  dated  December  21th,  1481,  we  read  that  Lady 
Morley,  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  lord,  July  23,  direct- 
ing what  sports  were  to  be  used  in  her  house  at  Christmass, 
ordered  that,  there  were  none  disguisings,  nor  harping,  nor 
luting,  nor  singing,  none  loud  disports,  but  playing  at  the 
tables,  and  chess  and  cards ;  such  disports  she  gave  hdt  foUoi 
leave  to  play  and  none  other.'* 

The  following  is  from  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  No.  zxvi. 
from  the  MS.  Collections  of  Aubrey  (relating  to  North  Wilts) 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  dated  1678:  Hereto- 
fore noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fair  estates  had  their  heralds, 
who  wore  their  coate  of  armes  at  Christmas,  and  at  other 
solemne  times,  and  cryed  largesse  thrice.  They  lived  in  the 
country  like  petty  kings.  They  always  eat  in  Gothic  halls, 
where  the  tnummings  and  loaf-stealing^  and  other  Christmas 
sports,  were  performed.  The  hearth  was  commonly  in  the 
middle  ;  whence  the  saying,  *  round  about  our  coal  fire.'  '* 

In  the  printed  introduction  also  to  his  Survey  of  Wiltshire^ 
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Aubrey  says :  Here  in  the  halla,  where  the  mummingBt  cob^ 
loqf'^tealinff,  and  great  number  of  old  Christmaaa  plays 
pe^ormed.'' 

In  the  tract  entitled  Round  abont  our  Coal-firey  or  Chriatmass 
Entertainments,  I  find  the  following :  Then  oomea mumming 
or  masquerading,  when  the  squire's  wardrobe  is  ransacked  for 
dresses  of  all  kinds.  Corks  are  burnt  to  black  the  faces  of 
the  fair,  or  make  deputy  mustacios,  and  every  one  in  the 
family,  except  the  squire  himself,  must  be  transformed."  This 
account  further  says  :  **  The  time  of  the  year  being  cold  and 
frosty,  the  diversions  are  within  doors,  either  in  exercise,  or 
by  the  fire-side.  Dancing  is  one  of  the  chief  exercises  ;  or 
else  there  is  a  match  at  bhndman's  buff,  or  puss  in  the  comer. 
The  next  game  is  Questions  and  Commands,  when  the  com- 
mander may  oblige  his  subjects  to  answer  any  lawful  queation, 
and  make  the  same  obey  him  instantly,  under  the  pensl^  of 
lieing  smutted,  or  paying  such  forfeit  as  may  be  Imd  on  the 
aggressor.   Most  of  the  other  diversions  are  cards  and  dice/* 

[Mummings  at  Christmas  are  common  in  Oxfordshire.  At 
Islip  some  of  the  mummers  wear  masks :  others,  who  cannot 
get  masks,  black  their  faces,  and  dress  themselves  up  with 
haybands  tied  round  their  arms  and  bodies.  The  smaller  boys 
black  their  faces,  and  go  about  singing,—' 

**  A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year. 
Your  pockets  full  of  money,  and  your  celiar^  full  of  beer." 

The  following  lines  are  sung  at  the  Christmas  mummioga 
in  Somersetshire : 

*'  Here  comes  I,  Uddle  man  Jan, 
With  my  zword  in  my  ban! 

If  you  don't  all  do,  » 

As  you  be  told  by  i, 
in  send  yea  sU  to  York, 

Tor  to  mske  apple-pie."] 
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BURNT  ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Christmas  Day,  in  the  primitive  church,  was  always  oh- 
served  the  Sabbath-day,  and  hke  that  preceded  by  an  eve, 
or  vigil.  Hence  onr  present  Cliristmas  Eve.  On  the  ni^^ht 
of  this  eve  our  aneestors  were  wont  to  hght  up  candles  of  an 
uncommon  size,  called  Christmas  Candles,  and  lay  a  log  of 
wood  upon  the  fire,  called  a  Yule-Clog'  or  Christmas-block,  to 
illuminate  the  house,  and,  as  it  were,  to  turB  u'v^ht  into  day. 
This  custom  is,  in  some  measure,  still  kept  up  in  the  North  of 
England.  In  the  buttery  of  St.  John's  Goiiegey  Oxford,  an 
ancient  candle-Bocket  of  stone  still  remains  ornamented  with 
the  figure  of  the  Holy  Lunb.  It  was  formerly  used  to  burn 
the  Christmas  Candle  in,  on  the  high  table  at  supper,  during 
the  tweWe  nights  of  that  festiyal.  [This  candle  is  thus  alluded 
to  in  a  very  rare  tract,  called  the  Country  Parmer^s  Catechism, 
1703:  "  She  ne'er  has  no  fits,  nor  uses  no  cold  tea,  as  the 
Ladies  Catechism  sayes,  but  keeps  her  body  in  health  with 
working  all  the  week,  and  goes  to  church  on  ISundays  :  my 
daughter  don't  look  with  sickly  pale  looks,  like  an  unit  Christ- 
mas Candle ;  they  don't  eat  oatmeal,  lime,  or  ashes,  for  pain 
at  their  stomachs  ;  they  don't  ride  on  the  fellows  backs  before 
they  are  twelve  year  old,  nor  lie  on  their  own  before  they  are 
fifteen,  but  look  as  fresh  as  new  blown  roses,  with  their  daily 
exercise,  and  stay  till  they  are  fit  for  husbands  before  they 
have  them.*'] 

There  is  an  old  Scotch  proTerb,  "  He's  as  bare  as  the  birk 
atTule  B'en/*  which,  perhaps,  aUndesto  the  Yule-log;  the 
birk  meaning  a  block  of  the  birch-tree,  stripped  of  its  bark 
and  dried  against  Yule  Even.  It  is  spoken  of  one  who  is  ex- 
ceedingly poor.  A  clergyman  of  Devonshire  informed  me  that 
the  custom  of  burning  the  Christmas-block,  i.  e.  the  Yule-Clog, 
still  continues  in  that  county.  In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for 
1677>  in  the  beginning  of  December,  he  observes: 

Now  blocks  to  cleave  this  time  requires, 
'Gsiatt  Christmss  for  to  make  good  fifes." 

*  ["Ttt-bsftdiyChnttniss-batch.  Ya.bloc1c,Yide.1ilock,Yiile.clog,  Christ- 
block*  Yo-gsms,  C^tmss  games ;  ab       Qehid  ?  Dsn.  Jttl^ag»  tbc 
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Grose,  in  his  Provincial  Glossary,  tells  us,  that  in  farm- 
hoiues  in  the  north,  the  servants  lay  by  a  large  knotty  block 
for  their  Christmass  fire,  and  during  the  time  it  lasts  they  are 
entitled  by  custom,  to  ale  at  their  meals.  ''At  Bippon^  in 
Yorkshire,  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  chandlm  sent  large  mold 
candles,  and  the  coopers'  logs  of  wood,  generally  called  Tuk 
Cloffs,  which  are  always  used  on  ChnatmoMe  Eves  hut  should 
it  be  so  large  as  not  to  be  all  burnt  that  night,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  remains  are  kept  till  old  Christmasse 
Eve."  See  Gent.  Mag.  for  Aug.  1790,  p.  p.  719.  In 
the  Supplement  to  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1790,  p.  1 163,  the  sub- 
sequent very  curious  note  upon  the  Yule-log  occurs  :  **  On  the 
Yule4og  see  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  Act  i.  sc.  i.  v.  10;  Ar- 
chfRologia,  vii.  360.  The  size  of  these  logs  of  wood,  which  were, 
in  fact,  great  trees,  may  be  collected  from  hence:  that  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century.  Captain  Hosier  (I  sup- 
pose of  the  Berwick  family)  burnt  the  house  of  Mr.  Barker, 
of  Hagmond  Abbey,  near  Shrewsbury,  by  setting  fire  to  the 
Yule-log/'  Qebelin,  in  his  Allegories  Orientales,  1773,  informs 
us,  that  the  people  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  England,  still 
call  a  log  or  stump,  which  they  pat  into  the  fire  on  Christmas 
Day,  (which  was  to  last  for  the  whole  octave,)  a  Oule-block» 
i.e.  a  block  or  log  of  lul.  I  believe  our  author  is  not  quite 
accurate  as  to  the  time.  It  is  always  set  on  fire  on  Christmas 
Eve.  A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  February,  1784,  p.  97, 
says  :  "  That  this  rejoicing  on  Christmas  Eve  had  its  rise  from 
the  Juul,  and  was  exchanged  for  it,  is  evident  from  a  custom 
practised  in  the  northern  counties,  of  putting  a  large  clog  of 
wood  on  the  fire  this  evening,  which  is  still  called  the  Tule^ 
clog  ;  the  original  occasion  of  it  may  have  been,  as  the  Juul 
was  their  greatest  festLvai,  to  honour  it  with  the  beat  fire  "^ 

day  of  the  nativity  of  Christ.  This,  perhaps,  from  the  Latin  and  Hebrew 
Jubilum.  N.  In  the  farm-houses  the  servants  lay  by  a  large  knotty  block, 
for  their  Christmas-fire,  and,  during  the  time  it  lasts,  they  are  entitled,  by 
custom,  to  ale  at  their  meals." — Ray  and  Grose.] 

'  '*  Croire  qu'une  buche,"  (says  the  author  of  the  Traite  des  Supersti- 
tions,) que  Ton  commence  a  mettre  au  feu  la  veille  de  Noel  (ce  qui  fait 
qa'elle  est  appell^  le  Trrfoir^  ou  U  Timm  ifo  Noit)  et  que  I'on  cootinne 
d'y  mettre  quelque  tempi  tous  les  jours  jasqu'aux  rois,  pent  garentir  d'in^ 
cendte  ou  de  tonnerre,  toute  Tannde  la  maison  ou  cllc  est  gsrd^  sons  nn 
lit,  on  en  quelqu'autre  endroit :  qu'elle  peut  empecher  que  cenz  qui  y 
demeurent,  n'ayent  les  mules  aux  talons  en  hyver  i  qn'eUe  pent  guerir  let 
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In  a  very  rare  tract,  entitled  the  Vindication  of  the  Solemnity 
of  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  Warmstry,  1648,  p.  24, 
is  the  following  passage :  "  If  it  doth  appeare  that  the  time  of 
this  festival  doth  comply  with  the  time  of  the  Heathens'' 
Saiumaliat  this  leaves  no  charge  of  impiety  upon  it;  for  since 
things  are  best  cured  by  their  contraries^  it  was  both  wisdome 
and  piety  in  the  antient  Christians  (whose  work  it  was  to 
convert  the  Heathens  from  snch  as  well  as  other  superstitions 
and  miscarriages)  to  vindicate  such  times  from  the  service  of 
the  Devill,  by  appoynting  them  to  the  more  solemne  and 
especiall  service  of  God.  The  Blazes  are  foolish  and  vaine," 
(he  means  here,  evidently,  the  Yule  clogs  or  logs,)  "not 
countenanced  by  the  church.  Chnstmasse  Kariles,  if  they  be 
such  as  are  fit  for  the  time,  and  of  holy  and  sober  composures, 
and  used  with  Christian  sobriety  and  piety,  they  are  not 
unlawful!,  and  may  be  profitable  if  they  be  sung  with  grace  in 
the  heart*  New  Yeare's  Gifts,  if  performed  without  supersti  • 
tion,  may  be  harmles  provocations  to  Christian  love  and 
mutuall  testimonies  thereof  to  good  purpose,  and  never  the 
worse  because  the  heathens  have  them  at  the  like  times." 
From  p.  25,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  to  send  the 
clergy  New  Year^B  Giftn.  The  author  is  addressing  a  clergy- 
man :  Trouble  not  yourself,  therefore ;  if  you  dislike  New 
Yeare's  Gifts,  I  would  advise  your  parishioners  not  to  trouble 
vour  conscience  with  them,  and  all  will  be  well.'*  He  is 
answering  a  query :     whether  this  feast  had  not  its  rise  and 

befltiaaz  de  quantity  de  malsdiet ;  qu*dle  peut  dclivrer  let  vacbei  prestes 
iLveler,  en^sant  tremper  un  morceaadans  leur  breuvsgOf  en  fin  (]u'elle 
pest  preserver  les  bleds  de  la  rouUle  en  jettant  de  sa  cendre  dans  les 
champs." — Traitt  den  Superstition*,  par  M.  Jean  Ba})tiste  Thiers,  1679, 
i.  323.  In  the  "  Memoires  de  TAcademie  Celtique,"  iii.  441,  1809,  in  a 
"  Notice  sur  uelqiies  usages  ct  croyances  de  la  ci-devant  T^orraine,  parti- 
culierement  de  la  ville  de  Commercy,"  par  M.  Lerouze,  the  author  says : 
"  Le  24  December,  vers  six  heures  du  soir,  chaque  faraille  met  a  son  feu 
me  6iavnie  b&che,  appel^  aouehe  de  Noel.  On  d^nd  anz  enfans  de  s'y 
asieoir,  parceque,  leur  dit  on,  ils  y  attraperaient  la  gale.  Notez  u'U  est 
d'naage,  dans  presquetoutle  pays,  demettre  le  hois  au  foyer  dans  toute  sa 
longueur,  qui  est  d'environ  quatre  picds,  et  de  Vy  faire  bruler  par  un  bout, 
Cette  maniere  de  faire  le  feu  presente  sur  I'autre  bout  une  espece  de  siege 
dent  les  petits  enfans  profitent  pour  s'asseoir  et  se  chauffer.  Au  retour  de 
la  mcsse  de  minuit,  chacun  fait  un  petit  repas  appeie  reeinon.  On  dit  re- 
ciner,  pour  faire  le  reeinon,  Ce  mot  vient  sans  doute  du  Latia  re-cofnare,' 
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growth  firom  Christians'  conformity  to  the  mad  feasts  of 
Satamalia  (kept  in  September  to  Satame  the  &ther  of  the 
gods),  in  vhich  there  was  a  sheafe  offered  to  Geres^  goddesse 
of  come ;  a  hymne  to  her  praise  called  «Xo<,  or  isXof ;  and 

whether  those  Christians,  by  name,  to  cloake  it  did  not  after- 
wards call  it  Yule,  and  Christmas  (as  though  it  were  for 
Christs  honour)  ;  and  whether  it  be  not  yet  by  some  (more 
antient  than  truely  or  knowingly  religious)  called  Yulcy  and 
the  /nad  playes  (wherewith  His  celebrated  like  those  Saturnalia) 
Yule  games  ?  and  whether,  from  the  offering  of  that  sheafe  to 
Ceres,  from  that  song  in  her  praise,  from  those  gifts  the 
Heathens  gave  their  Mends  in  the  Calends  of  January,  ominU 
gratia,  did  not  arise  or  spring  our  Blaeea,  CkriBtmas  KarUea, 
and  New  Yeare's  Gifts  V 

The  following  is  from  Ghristmasy  a  Poem,  by  Bomaine 
Joseph  Thorn,  1795 : 

**  Thy  welcome  Eve,  lov'd  Christmas,  now  arrived* 
The  parish  bells  their  tiinefull  peals  resound, 
And  mirth  and  gladness  every  breast  pervade. 
The  pondrons  oiulen  faggot^  from  the  yard, 
The  jolly  farmer  to  h»  crowded  hall 
Conveys,  with  speed ;  where^  on  the  rising  flames 
(Already  fed  with  store  of  massy  brands) 
It  blazes  soon  ;  nine  handagps  if  bpars, 
And  as  they  each  disjoin  (so  custom  wills), 
A  mighty  jug  of  sparkling  cyder's  brought, 
With  brandy  mixt,  to  elevate  the  guests." 

Again; 

<— High  on  the  cheerful  fire 
Is  hla^ng  seen  th'  enomous  Christmss  brand.'' 

Sir  Thomas  Oveibury,  in  his  Characters,  speaking  of  the 
**  Franklin,"  mentions,  among  the  ceremonies  which  he  keeps 
annually,  and  yet  considers  as  no  relics  of  Popery,  "  the 
wakefull  ketchea  on  Christmas  JSve"  The  foUowing  occura  in 
Herrick's  Hesperides,  p.  309 : 

"  Ceremonies  for  Christmasse, 
**  Come  bring,  with  a  noise, 
My  merry,  merrie  boys, 
The  Christmass  log  to  the  firing ; 
,  While  my  good  dame  she 

Bids  ye  all  be  free, , 
And  drink  to  your  heart's  deshin^i 
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With  ihe  la»i  year's  hrand 
Light  the  mew  block  and, 

For  good  success  in  his  spending. 
On  your  psal tries  play, 
That  sweet  luck  may 

Come  while  the  T^og  is  a  teeuiiiiig. 
Drink  now  the  strong  beere, 
Cut  the  white  loaf  here, 

The  while  the  meat  is  •  shredding 
For  the  rare  mince  pie, 
And  tlie  plums  stand  by 

To  fill  the  paste  that's  a  kneading/'^ 

Christmas,  says  Blount,  was  called  the  Feast  of  Lights  in 
the  Western  or  Latin  Church,  because  they  used  many  hghts 
or  candles  at  the  feast ;  or  rather,  because  Christ,  the  light  of 
all  lights,  that  true  light,  tlien  came  into  the  world.  Hence 
the  GhriBtiiias  candle,  and  what  was,  perhaps,  only  a  suc- 
cedaneum,  the  Yule  block,  or  clog,  before  candles  were  in 
general  use.  Thus  a  large  coal  is  often  set  apart  at  present, 
in  the  North  for  the  same  purpose,  i.  e.  to  make  a  great  light 
on  Tole  or  Christmas  Eve.  Lights,  indeed,  seem  to  naTe  been 
used  upon  all  festive  occasions.  Thus  our  illuminations,  fire- 
works, Ac.  on  the  news  of  victories. 

In  the  ancient  times  to  which  we  would  trace  up  the  origin 
of  these  almost  obsolete  customs,  blocks,  logs,  or  clogs  of 
dried  Mood  might  be  easily  procured  and  provided  against 
this  festive  season.  At  that  tune  of  day  it  must  have  been  in 
the  power  but  of  few  to  command  caudles  or  torches  for  making 
their  annual  illumination. 

However  this  may  be,  I  am  pretty  confident  that  the  Yule 
block  will  be  found,  in  its  first  use,  to  have  been  only  a 
counterpart  of  the  Midsummer  fires,  made  within  doors 
because  of  the  cold  weather  at  this  winter  solstice,  as  those 
in  the  hot  season,  at  the  summer  one,  are  kindled  in  the 
open  air. 

Waldron,  in  his  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (Works, 

^  In  p.  278,  Heirick  has  another  copy  of  the  Christmas  Verses,  To  ihe 

Wash  your  hands,  or  else  the  fire 
WiU  not  teind  to  your  desbre 
Unwaaht  hands,  ye  maidens,  know, 
Dead  the  fire,  though  ye  blow.'' 
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p.  1 55,)  tells  US :  On  the  24tlL  of  December,  towards  eTening, 
all  the  aerrants  in  general  have  a  holiday ;  Ihey  go  not  to  becl 
all  night»  bat  ramble  about  till  the  bells  ring  in  il  the  churches, 
which  is  at  twelve  o'dock :  prayers  being  over,  they  go  to 
hunt  the  wren ;  and  after  having  found  one  of  these  poor  birds, 
they  kill  her,  and  lay  her  on  a  bier  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
bringing  her  to  the  parish  church,  and  burying  her  with  a 
whimsical  kind  of  solemnity,  singing  dirges  over  her  in  the 
Manks  language,  which  they  call  her  knell;  after  which, 
Christmas  begins.** 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February,  1795, 
p.  1 10,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  custom  w^hich  takes 
place  annually  on  the  24th  of  December,  at  the  house  of  Sir 
—  Holt,  Bart,  of  Aston  juxta  Birmingham :  "  As  soon  as 
supper  is  over,  a  table  is  set  in  the  hall.    On  it  is  placed  a 
brown  loaf,  with  twenty  silver  threepences  stuck  on  the  top 
of  it,  a  tankard  of  ale^  with  pipes  and  tobacco ;  and  the  two 
oldest  servants  have  chairs  behind  it,  to  sit  as  judges  if  thej 
please.  The  steward  brings  the  servants  both  men  and  women, 
by  one  ata  time,  covered  with  a  winnow  sheet,  and  lays  their  right 
hand  on  the  loaf,  exposing  no  other  part  of  the  body.  The  oldest 
of  the  two  judges  guesses  at  the  person,  by  naming  a  name, 
then  the  younger  judge,  and  lastly  the  oldest  again.    If  they 
hit  upon  the  right  name,  the  steward  leads  the  person  back 
again  ;  but,  if  they  do  not,  he  takes  off  the  winnow  sheet,  and 
the  person  receives  a  threepence,  makes  a  low  obei&aDce  to  the 
judges,  but  speaks  not  a  word.  When  the  second  servant  was 
brought,  the  younger  judge  guessed  first  and  third;  and  this 
they  did  alternately,  till  all  the  money  was  given  away.  What- 
ever  servant  had  not  slept  in  the  house  the  preceding  night, 
forfeited  his  right  to  the  money.   No  account  is  given  of  the 
origin  of  this  strange  custom,  but  it  has  been  practised  ever 
since  the  family  lived  there.    When  the  money  is  gone,  the 
servants  have  full  liberty  to  drink,  dance,  sing,  and  go  to  bed 
when  they  please.'*    Can  this  be  what  Aubrey,  in  a  passage 
already  quoted  from  the  Introduction  to  his  Survey  of  Wilt- 
shire, calls  the  sport  of  "  Cob-loaf-stealing  ?'* 

Mr.  Beckwith,  in  Gent.  Mag.  for  February,  178  t,  p.  99, 
tells  us  that,  in  the  country  about  Rotherham,  in  li  orkshire. 
Furmety  used,  in  his  remembrance,  to  be  always  the  breakfast 
and  supper  on  Christmas  £ve. 
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Douce  says  :  **  Thiers  mentions,  that  some  imae^ine  that 
bread  baked  on  Christmas  Eve  wiil  not  turn  moiddy," — Traite 
des  Superst.  i.  .317. 

Sir  Herbert  Croft  informs  us,  that  the  inliabitants  of  Ham- 
burgh are  obliged,  by  custom,  to  give  their  servants  carp  for 
supper  on  Christmas  Eve. — Letter  from  Germany,  4to.  1797, 
p.  82.  It  is  to  be  regretted  the  learned  gentlemaii  did  not 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  p  mot  ice. 

L' Estrange,  in  his  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  p.  135>  says : 
«  The  celebration  of  Christmas  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  his  great  intimate  St.  Basil,  having  each  an 
excellent  homily  upon  it ;  the  latter  of  whom  says :  '  We  name 
this  festival  the  Theophany.*  ** 

Aiidrews,  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  connected  with 
the  Chronology  of  Europe,  1795,  i.  par.  2,  p.  32!),  mentions 
"the  humorous  pageant  of  Christniass,  personified  by  an  old 
man  hung  round  with  savory  danties which,  he  says,  in 
common  with  dancing  round  the  May-pole  and  riding  the 
hobby-horse,"  suffered  a  severe  check  at  the  Kvforraation. 

John  Herolt,  a  Dominican  friar,  in  a  sermon  on  the  Nativity, 
condemning  those  who  make  a  bad  use  of  this  festival, 
mentions :    qui  istam  noctem  in  ludo  consnmpseruut.  Item 

J[ni  cumulos  salis  ponunt,  et  per  hoc  futura  prognosticant. 
tern  qui  calceos  jper  caput  ^actant;  similiter  qui  arbores 
cingunt.  £t  signincantur  qm  cum  mids  et  fragmentis,  qui 
tolluntur  de  mensa  in  vigiUa  natalis  Chxisti  sua  sortilegia 
erercent.'* 

A  superstitious  notion  prevails  in  the  western  parts  of 
Devonshire,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  Christmas  Eve 
the  oxen  in  their  stalls  are  always  found  on  their  knees,  as  in 
an  attitude  of  devotion  ;  and  that  (which  is  still  more  singular) 
since  the  alteration  of  the  style  they  continue  to  do  this  only 
on  the  eve  of  old  Christmas  Day.  An  honest  countryman, 
living  on  the  edge  of  St.  Stept^en^s  Down,  near  Launceston, 
Cornwall,  informed  me,  October  28th,  1790,  that  he  opee, 
with  some  others,  made  a  trial  of  the  truth  of  the  above,  and 
watching  several  oxen  in  their  stalls  at  the  above  time,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  they  observed  the  two  oldest  oxen 
only  fall  npon  their  knees,  and  as  he  expressed  it,  in  the  idiom 
of  the  country,  make  a  cruel  moan  like  Christian  creatures." 
1  could  not  but  with  great  difficulty  keep  my  countenance:  he 
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eaw  this,  and  eeemed  angry  that  I  gare  bo  little  credit  to  his 

tale,  and  walking  off  in  a  pettish  humour,  seemed  to  "marvel  at  [ 
my  unbelief."    There  is  an  old  print  of  the  nativity,  in  which  j 
the  oxen  in  the  stable,  near  the  Virgin  and  Child,  are  repre- 
sented upon  their  knees,  as  in  a  suppliant  posture.    This  ' 
graphic  representation  has  probably  giyen  rise  to  the  aboYe 
superstitiouA  notion  on  this  head. 


GOING  A  HODENING. 

[At  Ramsgate,  in  Kent,  they  commenced  the  festivities  of 
Christmas  by  a  curious  procession.  A  party  of  young  people 
procured  the  head  of  a  dead  horse,  which  was  affixed  to  a 
pole  about  four  feet  in  length ;  a  string  was  affixed  to  the  lower 
jaw  ;  a  horse-cloth  was  also  attached  to  the  whole,  under  which 
one  of  the  party  s^ot,  and  by  frequently  pulling  the  string, 
kept  up  a  loud  snapping  noise,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
rest  of  the  party,  grotesquely  habited,  with  hand-bells.  They 
thus  proceeded  from  house  to  honse,  ringing  their  bells,  and 
singing  carols  and  s on gs.  They  were  commonly  offered  refresh- 
ments or  money.  Tins  custom  was  provinciidly  called  going 
a  hodening,  and  the  figure^  above  described  a  hoden  or  wooden 
horse.  It  is  now  discontinued,  but  the  singing  of  caroU  at 
Christmas  is  stOl  called  hodenttiff.^ 


YULE,  OK  CHRISTMAS. 

I  HAVE  met  with  no  word  of  which  there  are  so  many  and 
such  different  etymologies  as  this  of  YnLB»  of  which  there 
seems  nothing  certain  but  that  it  means  Christmas.  Mrs* 
Blstob,  in  her  Saxon  Homily  on  the  birthday  of  St.  Gregory 
(Append,  p.  29)»  has  the  foUowing  observations  on  it :  CehoL 
jeol.  Angl.  Sax.  Jolf  vel  Jul,  Dan.  Sax. ;  and  to  this  tday  in 
the  north  Tule,  Tmile^^  signifies  the  solemn  festival  of 

>  AU  the  Cdtic  naftionC  says  Bifsllei,  in  his  Northern  Antiquities,  iL 
68,  hxn  been  accuttomed  to  the  worship  of  the  ton  $  dther  as  distill 
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Cbristmass,  and  were  words  used  to  denote  a  time  of  festivity 
very  ancientlv,  and  bet'ore  the  introduction  of  Christianitv 
among  the  northern  nations.  Learned  men  have  disputed 
much  about  this  word^  some  deriving  it  from  Julius  Caesar, 
others  from  the  word  xehpeol^  a  wheels  as  Bede,^  who  would 
therefore  have  it  so  called  because  of  the  return  of  the  san*8 
annual  course*  after  the  winter  solstice.  But  he*  writing  De 
Batione  Temporum,  speaks  rather  as  an  astronomer  than  an 
antiquary. 

A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  178 1,  p.  97*  observes  that 
the  night  of  the  winter  solstice  was  called  by  our  ancestors 

**  Mother  Night,'*  as  they  reckoned  the  beginning;  of  their  years 
from  thence.  "One  of  the  principal  feasts,"  it  is  added, 
•*amon^  the  Northern  nations  was  the  Jifuf,  afterwards  called 
Ytdfiy  about  the  shortest  day,  which,  as  Mr.  Mallet  observes, 
bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Roman  Saturnalia^  feasts 
instituted  in  memory  of  Noah,  who,  as  ^Ir.  I^ryant  has  sliown, 
was  the  real  Saturn.  In  the  Saturnalia  ail  were  considered  on 
a  level,  like  master  like  man ;  and  this  was  to  express 
the  social  manner  in  which  Noah  lived  about  this  time  with 
his  family  in  the  ark.   And  as  Noah  was  not  only  adored 

guished  from  Thor,  or  considered  as  his  symbol.  It  was  a  custom  that 
everywhere  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  to  celebrate  a  feast  at  the  winter 
solstice,  by  which  men  tostiticd  their  joy  at  seeing^  this  great  luminary 
return  again  to  this  part  of  the  heavens.  This  was  the  c!:reatest  solemnity 
in  the  year.  They  called  it,  in  many  places,  Yole  or  Yuul,  from  the  word 
Hiaul  SBd  timtlj  wbich  even  at  this  day,  signifies  the  Sun  in  the  languages 
of  Baas-Britagne  and  Cornwall."  This  is  giving  a  Celtic  derivation  of  a 
Gothic  vrord  (two  languages  extremely  different).  The  learned  Dr.  Hickes 
thus  derives  the  term  in  question :  I-oi  Cimbricum,  Anglo-Saxonice  scrip- 
turn  Deol,  et  Dan.  Sax.  Jul,  o  in  u  facile  mutato,  ope  intensivi  praefixi  i  et 
je,  faciunt  01,  commessatio,  compotatio,  convivium,  sjTnposium.  (Tsl.  01 
cerevisiam  denotat  et  metonymice  convivium.) — Junii  Etym.  Aug.  v.  Yeol. 
Our  ingenious  .author,  however,  is  certainly  right  as  to  the  origin  and 
design  of  the  Yule  Feast ;  the  Greenlanders  at  this  day  keep  a  Sun  feast 
at  the  winter  solstice,  ahont  Dec.  22,  to  rejoice  at  the  return  of  the  sun, 
and  the  eipected  renewal  of  the  hunting  season,  &c. ;  which  custom  thejr 
may  jiossibly  have  learnt  of  the  Norwegian  colony  formerly  settled  in 
Greenland.  See  Cranta's  History  of  Greenland,  1.  176.  A  vast  number 
of  conjectures  have  been  written  on  the  origin  of  Yuhf  but  SO  little  to  the 
purpose,  that  we  do  not  transfer  them  to  these  pages. 

'  December  Guili,  eodem  quo  Januarius  nomine  vocatur.  GuiU  a 
conversione  soils  in  auctum  Diei,  nomen  accipit." — Beda  de  Rat.  Temp, 
cap.  xiii. 
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as  the  god  of  the  Deluge,  but  also  recognised  as  a  great  beae- 
factor  to  mankind,  by  teaching  or  iraproving  them  in  the  art 
of  husbandry,  what  could  be  more  suitable  tlian  for  them  to 
regale  themselves  on  it  with  a  palatable  dish  for  those  times, 
the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  wheat?"     This  is  to 
account  for  the  use  of  Furmety  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  game 
writer,  ibid.  p.  347,  derives  the  feast  Juul  or  Yule  from  tt 
Hebrew  word  rfjff}  Lile,  night.  lAle^  he  adds,  is  formed  from, 
a  verb  signifying  to  howlf  because  at  that  time,  i.  e.  at  night» 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  go  abont  howling  for  thrir  prey.  In 
the  northern  counties,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  call 
that  melancholy  barking  dogs  oft  make  in  the  night  TcwUng^ 
and  which  they  think  generally  happens  when  some  one  is 
dying  in  the  neighbourhood."    Park,  in  his  copy  of  Bourne 
and  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  p.  167,  has  inserted  the 
following  note :  **  At  Christmas,  or  the  feast  of  Yule  (Festia 
lolensis,  as  it  is  translated  from  the  Scandinavian  language, 
vide  Baillie's  Lettres  sur  les  Sciences),  peculiar  dishes  have 
been  always  employed,  and  every  domestic  diversion  adopted 
that  tends  to  cheer  or  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  winter.  See 
Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  xii.  384." 

Blount  tells  us,  that  in  Yorkshire,  and  other  Northern  parts, 
they  have  an  old  custom:  After  sermon  or  service  on  Christmas 
day,  the  peofile  wOl,  eyen  in  the  churches,  cry  Tile,  Ule,  as  a 
tok^  of  rejoicing;  and  the  common  sort  run  about  the 
streets,  singmg, — 

'«  Ule,  Ule,  IHe,  Ule, 
Three  puddings  in  a  pule, 
Crack  nuts,  aad cry  Ule" 

This  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  proverb  in  Ray's  collection : 
It  is  good  to  cry      at  other  men's  costs." 

There  is  a  Scottish  proverb  on  this  subject,  which  runs 
thus :  "  A  Tvle  Feast  may  be  quit  at  Pasche i.  e.  one  good 
turn  deserves  another* 

Captain  Potter,  bom  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  sayes 
that  in  the  country  churches  at  Christmas,  in  the  holydaies, 
after  prayers,  they  will  dance  in  the  church,  and  as  they  doe 
dance,  they  cry  or  sing,  Yole,  Tole,  Tole,  &c.  In  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  Christmas  eve,  at  night,  they  bring  in 
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a  large  Yule-log,  or  Christmas  block,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and 
lap  their  Christmas  ale,  and  sing,  Yule,  Yule,  a  pack  of  new- 
cards,  and  a  Christmass  stool."  MIS.  Aubrey,  ap.  Thorns, 
pp.  80,  81.] 

The  following  is  in  Leland*8  Ttinerarj',  ed.  1769,  iv.  182 : 
Yule  att  York,  out  of  a  Cowch^r  belanging  to  the  Cytty, 
per  Carolum  Fairfax,  ar. 

The  Sheriffs  of  York,  by  the  custome  of  the  cytty,  do  use 
to  ride  betwixt  Michaelmas  and  Mydwynter,  that  is  Youle, 
and  for  to  make  a  proclamatioii  throughout  the  citty,  m  forme 
following :  *  Oyea!  We  command  of  cur  liege  iord*^  behalf 
the  King  of  England  (that  God  aaoe  and  heepe),  that  the 
peace  of  the  King  be  weli  keeped  and  maynteyned  within  the 
citty  and  suburbs,  by  night  and  by  day,  ^-c.  Also,  that  no 
common  woman  walke  in  the  streets  without  a  gray  hood  on  her 
head,  and  a  white  wand  in  her  hand,  ^c.  Also  the  Sheriffes 
of  the  citty  on  St.  Thomas  Day  the  Apostle,  before  Youle,  att 
tenne  of  the  bell,  shall  come  to  All-hallow  kirke  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  ther  they  shall  lieare  a  Masse  of  St.  l^honuis  in  the 
high  wheare  (quire),  and  offer  at  the  Masse ;  and  when  the 
Masse  is  done,  they  shall  make  a  proclamation  att  the  pillory 
of  the  Tcule-Girth  (in  the  forme  that  followes)  by  ther  serjant: 
JFe  commaund  that  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King  be  well 
keeped  and  mayntayned  by  night  and  by  day,  ^e.  (prout 
solebat  in  prodamatione  pnedicta  vice-comitum  in  eorum 
equitatione.)  Also  that  no  manner  of  man  make  no  eongrega' 
tions  nor  assemblyes  (prout  continetur  in  equitatione  vice- 
comitum.)  Also  that  all  manner  of  whores  and  thieves,  dice 
players,  carders,  and  all  other  unthrifty  folke,  be  welcome  to 
the  towne,  whether  they  come  late  or  early,  att  the  reverence 
of  the  high  feast  of  Youle,  till  the  twelve  days  be  passed.  The 
proclamation  made  in  forme  aforesaid,  the  fower  Serjeants 
shall  goe  or  ride  (whether  they  will);  and  one  of  them  shall 
have  a  home  of  bra8Be>  of  the  Toll-Bouth ;  and  the  other  three 
Serjeants  shall  every  one  of  them  have  a  home,  and  so  go  forth 
to  the  fower  barres  of  the  citty,  and  blow  the  Youle-Oirth. 
And  the  Sheriffes  for  that  day  use  to  go  together,  they  and 
their  wiTes,  and  ther  officers,  att  the  reverence  of  the  high 
feast  of  Tole,  on  ther  proper  costs/'&c. 

I  find  the  following  carious  passage  in  the  Bcoftch  Presby- 
terian Eloquence  Displayed,  p.  98:  "One  pricking  against 
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the  obserration  of  ChristmaBS^  said  in  a  Scotch  jingle,  'Ye  will 
say,  sirs,  good  old  Youl  day ;  I  tell  you,  good  old  Fool  day. 
You  will  say  it  is  a  brave  holiday ;  I  tell  you  it  is  a  biaTe 
belly-day.'  "  Swift,  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  might  hare  given 
this  as  an  instance  of  Jack's  tearing  off  the  lace,  and  mudng 
a  plain  coat. 

MMaps,  or  Ynle-gifla,  were  so  called  from  those  who 
received  them  striking  against  the  doors  of  the  donors.  See 
Ihre,  Glossar.  Soio.-Goth.  pp.  1002»  1010. 

We  learn  firom  Wormius,  that  to  this  day  the  Icelanders 
dat^  the  beginning  of  their  year  from  TtUe,  in  con8e(]^aence  of 
ancient  cnstom*  whidi  the  Jaws  of  their  country  ohhgib  them 
to  retain.  They  even  reckon  a  person's  age  by  the  Yoles  he 
has  seen.  Faat.  Dan.  lib.  i.  s.  12.  See  Jamieson's  Btym. 
Diet,  oi  the  Scottish  language ;  in  v.  Tule. 

[The  following  very  curious  early  poem,  illustrating  the 
popular  beUefs  regarding  Christmas  day^  is  preserved  in  MS, 
Harl.  2252,  in  the  British  Museum  : 

**  Lordynges,  I  warne  you  al  bcforne, 
Yef  that  day  that  Cryste  was  borne 
Faile  uppon  a  Sunday, 
That  wynter  ahalbe  good  par  fay, 
Bat  grete  wyndes  alofte  shalbe, 
The  somer  shalbe  fayre  and  diye ) 
By  kynde  skylle,  wythowtyn  leiie» 
Throw  all  londes  shalbe  peas, 
And  good  tyme  all  thyngs  to  don 
But  he  that  stelythe,  he  shalbe  fownde  sone : 
"Whste  ebyUe  that  day  borne  be, 
A  grete  locde  he  shaUe  ge,  ete. 

Yf  Crystemas  day  ui  Monday  be,  ' 

A  gi^  wynter  tiiat  year  have  shall  ye, 

And  faUe  of  wyndes,  lowde  and  stylle, 

But  the  somer,  trewly  to  telle, 

Shalbe  sterne  wvndes  also. 

And  fuUe  of  tempest^  all  theieto; 

All  batayle  multiplye, 

And  grete  plenty  of  beeve  shall  dye. 

They  that  be  boirne  that  day,  I  nene. 

They  shallebe  itronge  eefae  on  and  kene 

And  he  that  stelylythe  owghte ; 

Tbow  thowe  be  adce,  thou  dyeate  not. 

Tf  Cryatmaa  day  on  Tnysday  be, 
Thas  yeie  shall  dyen  wemen  plenty 
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And  that  wynter  wex  greter  marvaylyt; 

Shyppys  slialbe  in  grete  perylles  ; 

That  yere  shall  kynges  and  lordes  be  slayne, 

And  uiyche  hothyr  pepylle  agaya  heym. 

A  drye  somer  that  yere  Bhallbe ; 

AUe  that  be  borae  there  in  may  se. 

They  shalbe  stronge  and  covethow^o. 

Yf  thou  stele  awghte,  thou  lesyste  the  lyfe. 

Thou  shalie  dye  throwe  swerde  or  knyfe ; 

But  and  thow  fall  seke,  sertayne, 

Thou  shalte  turne  to  lyfe  agayne. 

Yf  Crystmas  day,  the  sothe  to  say, 

Fall  uppon  a  Wodnysday, 

That  yere  shallbe  an  harde  wynter  and  strong, 

And  many  hydeus  wyndes  amonge  } 

The  iomermery  and  good  shalbe. 

That  yere  shalbe  wete  grete  plenty ; 

Young  folke  shall  dye  that  yere  also, 

And  shyppes  in  the  see  shall  have  gretWOO. 

Whate  chylde  that  day  borne  ys, 

He  shalbe  dowghte  and  lyghte  i-wysse. 

And  wyse  and  slyec  also  of  dede, 

And  ffnd»  many  men  mete  and  wede. 

Yf  Crystemas  day  on  Thursday  be, 

A  wyndy  wynter  see  shalle  yee, 

Of  wyndes  and  weders  all  weked, 

And  harde  tenapestes  stronge  and  thycke. 

The  somer  shalbe  good  and  drye, 

Comys  and  bestes  shall  multyplye, 

Tliat  yere  ys  good  londes  to  tylthe. 

And  kynges  and  prynces  shalle  dyebyskyllex 

What  chylde  that  day  borne  bee, 

He  shalle  have  happe  ryghte  well  to  the, 

Of  dedes  he  shalbe  good  and  stabylle ; 

Of  speche  and  tooge  wyse  and  leasonadiylle  t' 

"Who  so  that  day  ony  thefte  abowtc. 

He  shalbe shente  wyth-owtyn  dowte; 

And  yf  sekenes  on  the  that  day  be^de, 

Hyt  shall  soue  fro  the  glyde. 

Yf  Crystmas  day  on  the  Fryday  be. 
The  fyrste  of  wynter  harde  shalbe. 
With  froste  and  snowe,  and  with  flode^ 
But  the  last  ende  therof  ys  goode. 
Agayn,  the  somer  shalbe  good  also, 
Volkes  in  hyr  yere  shall  have  grete  woo ; 
Wemen  wyth  aUxfld,  bestes  wyth  come, 
Shall  multyplye,  and  none  be  hone ; 
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The  chyde  that  ys  borne  that  day, 
Shall  longe  lyve  and  lecherowus  be  aye ; 
Who  80  stelythe  awghte,  he  shalbe  fownde^ 
And  tliow  be  aeke,  hyt  lastythe  molt  longe. 

Yf  Crystraas  on  the  Saterday  falle, 
That  wynter  ys  to  be  dredden  alle, 
Hyt  shalbe  so  fulle  of  grete  tempeste, 
That  hyt  shall  sle  bothe  man  and  beste, 
Frute  and  corne  shall  fayle  grete  won, 
And  olde  foUce  dyen  many  on; 
Whate  woman  that  day  <i  chylde  tia^let 
They  shalbe  borne  in  grete  perelle ; 
And  chyldren  that  be  borne  that  dav. 
Within  halfe  a  yere  they  shall  dye,  par  fay. 
The  somer  then  shall  wete  ryghte  ylle : 
If  thou  awght  stele,  hyt  shal  the  spylie ; 
Than  dyest  yf  sckenes  take  the."] 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


The  hapless  cripple,  tuning  through  the  straela 
His  Carol  new ;  and  oft  amid  the  gloom 
Of  midnight  hours,  prevailed  th'  accustomed  sounds 
Of  wakeful  WaitSf  whose  melody  (compos'd 
Of  hautboy,  organ,  yiolin  and  flute. 
And  various  other  instruments  of  mirth,) 
Is  meant  te  oelebnte  the  coming  time." 


Bishop  Tatlob  obaerves  that  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  the 
well-known  hymn  sang  by  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  at  our 
Lords  Nativity,  was  the  earliest  Christmas  carol.  Botime 
cites  Durand,  to  prove  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  churches, 
the  bishops  were  accustomed  on  Christmas  Day  to  sing  carols 
among  their  clergy,^  He  seems  perfectly  right  in  deriving 
the  word  Carol  from  eemtare,  to  sing,  imd  rola,  an  interjection 
of  joy.    This  species  of  pious  soog  is  undoubtedly  of  most 

'  In  quibusdam  quoque  locis — in  Natali,  prselati  cum  clericis  ludunt, 
vel  in  domibus  episcopalibus :  its  ut  etiam  desosndant  ad  cantus." 
Duraud.  Rat.  lib.  vi.  cap.  86,  a.  9. 


Now  too  is  hesid 


CkHUmag,  a  Poem,  L  40. 


THE  GHB18THAS  CAROIi*  4dl 

ancient  date.  We  have  before  considered  that  of  which  the 
burden  is  Hagmena. 

The  subsequent  Carol  is  of  the  date  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  is  copied  ^om  a  Manuscript  in  the  British  Mosenm,  Bibl. 
Beg.  IG  E.  YIII.,  where  it  occurs  upon  a  spare  page  in  the 
middle  of  the  manuscript.  The  original  is  in  Anglo-Norman/ 

'  [We  subjoin  the  original,  as  Douce's  translation  is  not  literal: 

**  Seignors,  ore  entendez  a  niis, 
De  loinz  sumes  venuz  a  wous, 

Pur  quere  Noel  ! 
Car  rem  nns  dit  que  en  cest  hostel 
Soleit  tenir  sa  feste  snuel 
Ahi,  cest  iur. 

Deu  doint  a  tuz  icels  joie  d'amurs 
Qui  a  DANz  Noil  ferunt  honors  1 

Seignors,  jo  vus  dis  por  veir, 
Ke  DANZ  Noel  ne  velt  aveir 

Si  joie  non ; 
£  repleni  sa  maison, 
De  payn,  de  char,  e  de  peison, 

Por  ftire  honor. 
Deu  doint  k  tuz  ces  joie  d'amw. 

Seignors,  il  est  cri^  en  I'ost, 
Que  cil  qui  despent  bien,  e  tost, 

E  largeraent ; 
E  fet  les  granz  honors  sovent, 
Deu  li  duble  quanque  il  despent, 

Por  faire  honor. 
Deu  doint  IL  .  .  •  . 

Seniors,  escriez  les  malveis, 
Car  Tus  nd  lea  trowes  Jameis 

De  bone  part ; 
Botun,  batun,  femn,  groinard» 
Car  tot  dis  a  le  quer  canard 

Por  faire  henor. 
Deu  doint  .... 

Noel  beyt  bien  li  vin  Engleis, 
£  li  Gascoin,  e  li  Franceys 

£  I'Angevia : 
NosL  fidt  beivre  aon  veisln. 
Si  qnil  se  dort,  le  chief  endin* 

Sovent  le  ior. 
Deu  doint   tuz  eels. . . « 

Seignors,  jo  vus  di  par  Noni*, 
B  par  li  airea  de  cest  hoate!, 
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and  we  are  indebted  for  the  tnunalation  which  follows*,  to  the 
pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Douce : 

*'  Now,  Lordings,  listen  to  our  ditty, 

Strangers  coming  from  afar  ; 
Let  poor  minstrels  move  your  pity, 

Give  OS  welcome,  Boothe  onr  cm  i 
In  this  mansion,  as  they  tell  us, 

Christmas  wassail  keeps  to  day ; 
And,  as  the  king  of  all  good  fellows, 

Keigns  with  uncootrolled  sway. 

Lordings,  in  these  realms  of  pleasure 

Father  Christmas  yearly  dwells  $ 
Deals  oct  joy  with  liberal  measure^ 

Gloomy  sorrow  soon  dispels : 
Numerous  guests,  and  viands  dainty, 

Fill  the  hall,  and  grace  the  board ; 
Mirth  and  beauty,  peace  and  plenty, 

Solid  pleasures  here  aflbrd. 

Lordings,  'tis  said  the  liberal  mind. 

That  on  the  needy  much  bestows. 
From  Heav'n,  a  sure  reward  shall  find  f 

From  Heav'n,  whence  ev'ry  blessmg  flowii 
Who  largely  gives  with  willing  hand. 

Or  quickly  gives  with  willing  heart ; 
His  fuae  shall  spread  throughout  the  land. 

His  memory  thence  shall  ne'er  depart. 

Lordings,  grant  not  your  protection 

To  a  base  unworthy  crew, 
But  dierish,  with  a  kind  afllMtion, 

Men  that  are  loyal,  good,  and  true. 
Chase  from  your  hospitable  dwelling 

Swinish  souls,  that  ever  crave  J 
Virtue  they  can  ne'er  excel  in, 

Gluttons  never  can  be  brave ! 

Lordings,  Christmas  loves  good  drinking^ 
Wines  of  Gasooigne,  F^oe,  Aijoii, 


Car  bevpz  ben  : 
£  jo  primes  l)everai  le  men, 
E  pois  apr^  chesoon  le  soen. 

Par  mon  eonseil; 
Si  jo  vus  di  tiestOB,  Wmtyl! 
Dehais  eit  qui  ae  dim,  Drmoke^lf*^ 
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A'*'        drives  out  thinking, 

i'liiice  ol'  liquors,  old  or  new. 
Every  neighbour  shares  tlie  howl, 

Brinks  of  the  spicy  liquor  deep, 
Drinks  his  fill  without  control 

Till  he  drowns  hit  care  in  sleep. 

And  now — by  Christ mjis,  jolly  so\il  I 

By  this  mansion's  trnwrous  sire  1 
By  the  wine,  and  by  the  bowl, 

And  all  the  joys  they  both  inspire ! 
Here  111  drink  a  health  to  all : 

The  glorious  task  shall  rir>t  be  mine. 
And  ever  may  foul  luck  befall 

Him  that  to  pledge  me  shall  decline. 

THE  CHORUS. 

**  Hail,  Father  Christmas  !  hail  to  thee ! 

HonourM  ever  slialt  thou  be  I 
All  the  sweets  that  Love  l>estows, 
Endless  ])leasures  wait  on  those 
Who  like  vassals  brave  and  true, 
Give  to  Christmas  homage  due/' 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in  tlie 
city  of  London,  1537,  is  the  following  entry  :  "  To  Mark 
for  earolla  for  Christmas,  and  for  5  square  books,  iij*.  iiij'^. 

[A  very  curious  collection  of  Christmas  carols  was  edited 
by  Mr.  Wright  in  1841.  for  the  Percy  Soeietv.  The  following 
one  is  preserred  in  a  MS.  of  the  time  of  Henry  YI.  in  ti^e 
Public  Library  at  Cambridge. 

Puer  uoMi  nahu  eti  de  Vhrgme  Maritu 

Lystenyt,  lordyngs,  more  and  lees, 
I  hryng  yow  tydyns  of  gladoes, 
As  Gabrid  bery  t  wytnes ; 

dieam  vobk  piia, 

I  bryng  ybw  tydynges  that  [arn]  fwul  gowde ; 
Now  es  iwrne  a  blyesful  fowde, 
That  bowt  us  alle  upon  the  rode 

mia  morieph. 

For  the  trespaa  of  Adam, 

Fro  ys  &der  Jhesu  ho  cam, 

Hen  ia  hortbe  howre  kende  he  nam. 
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Miyde  moder,  swete  virgine, 
Was  godnys  may  no  man  divine, 
Sche  bare  a  schild  wyt  wot  pyne, 

teste  prqfecia. 

Marl  moder,  that  ys  so  fre, 
Vyt  herte  mylde  y  pray  to  the, 
Fro  the  fende  thon  kepe  me 

Hui  preee  piaJ] 

Warton  tells  us,  that,  in  1521,  Wynkin  de  Worde  printed 
a  Bet  of  Christmas  Carols.  These  were  festal  chansons  for 
enlivening  the  merriments  of  the  Christmas  celebrity ;  and 
not  such  religious  songs  as  are  current  at  this  day  with  the 
common  people,  under  the  same  title,  and  which  were  sub- 
stituted by  those  enemies  of  innocent  and  useful  mirth,  the 
Puritans.  The  boar's  head^  soused  was  anciently  the  first  dish 
on  Christmas  Day,  and  was  csrried  up  to  the  principal  table 
in  the  hall  with  great  state  and  solemnity.  For  this  indis- 
pensable ceremony  there  was  a  carol,  which  Wynkin  de  Worde 
has  given  us  in  the  Miscellany  just  mentionedC  as  it  was  sung 
in  hiB  tim^  with  the  title,  A  Cartd,  hryngyng  in  the  Barege 
Head. 

**  Caput  Apri  drfero 
Reddetu  laude$  Domino, 

The  Bore's  Heade  in  hande  bring  I, 
'With  giriandes  gay  and  roBemaiy; 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merely, 

The  Bore's  Head,  I  understande, 
b  the  chefe  servyce  in  this  Isade 
Loke  wherever  it  be  ftnde^ 
SetvUe  eim  eanHeOm 

Be  gUdde,  loidet»  boUi  more  and  taase, 
For  this  hath  ordayned  our  ttewaide 

To  chcre  you  all  this  Christmasse, 
The  Bore's  Head  with  muttante. 

[The  following  very  curious  version  of  this  song  is  contained 

'  Dugdale,  in  his  Origines  Juridiciales,  p.  155,  speaking  of  the  Christ- 
mas Day  Ceremonies  in  the  Inner  Temple,  says  :  "  Sendee  in  the  church 
ended,  the  gentlemen  presently  repair  into  the  hall  to  breakfast,  with 
brawn,  mustard,  and  malmsey."  At  dinner,  *'  at  the  first  course,  is  served 
in  ayotr  and  large  bor^M  kmd  upon  a  silver  pUtter,  with  minstralsye." 
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in  the  Porkington  Manoacripty  a  Miacellany  of  the  fifteenth 
eentoiy: 

**  Hey,  hey,  hey,  hey,  the  bon  ys  hede  is  armydgay. 
The  borii  hede  in  hond  I  bryng, 
With  gailond  gay  in  porttoryng, 
I  pray  yow  alle  with  me  to  aynge. 

With  hay. 

Lordys,  knyjttes,  and  skyert» 
PtenonSt  prystis,  and  wycan, 
The  borie  hede  yt  the  fort  mes, 

With  hay. 

The  boris  hede,  as  I  yow  say, 

He  talds  his  leyfe,  and  gothe  his  way« 

Gone  after  tiie  xQ.  theyl  flyt  day, 

With  hay. 

Then  commys  in  the  secimde  kowrs  with  mykylle  pryde. 
The  erannns,  the  hqnmmns,  the  bytteria  by  ther  syde, 
The  pertiychys  and  the  ptowers,  the  wodookus,  and  the  snyt, 

Withhiqr. 

Larkys  in  hot  sehow,  Uidys  for  to  pyk, 
Good  drynk  therto,  lyeyus  and  fyne, 
Blwet  of  ailmayney  romni^  and  wyin, 

With  hay; 

Ond  bredaDe  and  wyhi  dare  I  welle  say. 
The  boris  hede  withmusterd  armyd  soo  gay; 

Furmante  to  pottage,  with  wennissun  fyne, 

And  the  hombuls  of  the  dow,  and  all  that  ever  oonunis  in ; 

Cappons  i-bakc,  with  the  pesys  of  the  roow, 

Reysons  of  corrons,  with  odyre  spysis  moo."] 

**  This  carol,"  Warton  adds,  "yet  with  many  innoviitiona, 
is  retained  at  Queen's  College  in  Oxford."  A  copy  of  it  as  it 
is  still  anng,  may  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  Herbert *d 

j  Typographical  Antiquities,  n.  252.  It  ia  probable  that 
ChaaGer  alluded  to  the  above  custom  in  the  following  passage 

I  in  his  Franklein^s  lUe: — 

I  •*  Janus  sitteth  by  the  fire  with  double  herd, 

And  he  drinketh  of  his  bugle-horne  the  wine ; 
Before  him  stsndeth  the  hrawmerfthe  twhed  twim/* 

In  a  curious  tract,  by  Thomas  Dekker,  entitled  the  Wonder- 
ful Yeare  1 6U3,  our  author,  speaking  of  persons  apprehensive 
of  catching  the  plague,  says,     they  went  (moat  bitterly) 
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michiDg  and  muffled  np  and  downe,  mth  rae  and  wormewood 
stuffc  into  ^dr  eares  and  nosthrila,  looking  like  bo  many  bwe^ 
headB  stuck  wiih  branches  of  rosemary^  to  he  served  in  for 
brawne  at  Christmas**  HoUnshed  says,  that,  in  the  yere 
1170,  upon  the  day  of  the  young  prince's  coronation.  King 
Henry  the  Second  **  served  his  son  at  the  table  as  sewer, 
bringing  up  the  bores  head  with  trumpets  before  it,  according 
to  the  manner.**  (Chrou.  lii.  76.)  See  also  Polyd.  Verg.  Hist, 
ed.  1534,  p.  212,  10. 

[Aubrey,  in  a  MS.,  dated  1G78,  says,  "Before  the  last  civil 
wars,  in  gentlemen's  houses  at  Christmass,  the  first  diet  that 
was  brought  to  table  was  a  boar's  head  with  a  lemon  in  his 
mouth."  Morant,  in  his  account  of  Horn  Church,  Hist. 
Essex,  i.  74,  informs  us  that  "the  inhabitants  pay  the  great 
tithes  on  Christmas  Dav,  and  are  treated  with  a  bull  and 
brawn.  The  boar*8  head  is  wrestled  for.  The  poor  have  the 
scraps.**] 

In  Batt  upon  Butt,  a  poem  upon  the  Parts,  Patience,  and 
Pains  of  Barth.  Kc  tnpster,  Clerk,  Poet,  Cutler,  of  Holy- Rood 
Parish,  in  Southampton,  by  a  Person  of  Quality,  1694,  p.  4, 
speaking  of  Bait's  carving  knives,  &c.«  the  author  tells  us : 

^  Wkliout  their  help,  who  can  good  Christmass  keep  ? 

Our  teeth  would  chatter,  and  our  eyes  would  weepy 
Hunger  and  dulness  would  invade  our  feasts, 
Did  not  Batt  find  us  arms  against  such  guests ; 
He  is  tiie  cunning  engineer,  whose  skill 
*  Blakes  fooU  to  carve  the  goose,  and  shape  the  quill : 
I^aiicy  and  ml  unto  our  meals  supplies : 
CarolSf  and  not  minced  meat,  make  Christinas  piet. 
'Tis  mirth,  not  dishes,  sets  a  table  off ; 
Brutes  and  phanatics  eat,  and  never  laugh. 
"When  brawriy  with  powdered  wig,  comes  swaggering  in^ 
And  mighty  serjeant  ushers  in  the  chine, 
What  ought  a  wise  aian  %ni  to  think  npon  ? 
Have  I  mj  tools  ?  if  not,  I  am  undone : 
For  *tis  a  law  concerns  both  saint  andsinMry 
He  that  hath  no  knife  must  have  no  dinner. 
So  he  falls  on  ;  pig,  goose,  and  capon  feel 
The  goodness  of  his  stomach  and  Batt's  steel. 
In  such  fierce  frays,  alas  1  there  no  remorse  is  \ 
All  ileih  is  grass,  which  makes  men  £eed  like  horses : 
But  when  the  battle's  done,  off  goes  the  hat, 
And  eadi  man  sheaths,  with  God«a-mercy  Batt.** 

The  Babseqaent  specimen  of  a  very  carious  carol  in  the 
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Scottish  language,  preserved  in  Ane  compendioas  Booke  of 
godly  and  spirituall  Sangs,  Edinburgh,  1621,  printed  from  an 
old  copy,"  will  be  tboaght  a  precious  relic  by  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  the  literary  antiquities  of  this  island : 

ANB  BANG  OV  TRB  BIBTH  OV  CRKIST. 

1VUA  the  Tune  qf  Baw  IvUa  law,^ 
{AnpebUf  ui  cphutr,  loquitur,) 

I  come  from  hevin  to  tell 
The  best  nowellis  that  ever  befell ; 
To  yow  this  tythinges  irew  I  bring, 
And  I  wiU  of  them  say  and  sing. 

This  day  to  yow  is  borne  ane  cliilde 
Of  Marie  meike  and  Virgine  niyide, 
That  blissit  barne,  bining  and  kynde. 
Sail  yow  rejoyce  baith  heart  and  mynd. 

My  sauU  and  ]\  t>.  ■^ta^jd  u])  and  see 
Quha  lye<  in  ane  cnhe  oi  tree, 
Quhat  bdbe  is  that,  so  gude  and  faire  ? 
It  is  Christ,  God's  sonne  and  aire, 

O  God !  that  made  all  creature, 
How  art  thow  becum  so  pure, 
That  on  the  hay  and  stray  will  lye, 
Amang  the  asses,  oxin,  and  kye  ? 

>  Lamb,  in  Ms  entertaining  notes  on  the  old  poem  on  the  Battle  of 
Flodden  Field,  tells  nt  that  the  nurse's  InUaby  song,  Balow  (or  *'  He  bale- 
low"),  is  literally  French,  "  He  bas !  la  le  loup !"  Hnsh  I  there's  the 
wolf."  An  etymologist,  with  a  tolerably  inventive  fancy,  might  easily  per- 
suade himself  that  the  song  usually  sung  in  dandling  children  in  Sandgate, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  Wapping  or  Billingsgate  of 
that  place,  "  A  you  a  hiuny,''  is  nearly  of  a  similar  signification  with  the 
indent  Eastern  mode  of  saluting  kings,  riz«  '*  Live  for  ever."  A,  aa,  aaa, 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  signifies  for  ever.  See  Benson's  Vocabulary.  The  good 
women  of  the  district  above  named  are  not  a  little  famous  for  their  powers 
in  a  certain  female  mode  of  declamation,  vulgarly  called  scoldinc:.  A  com- 
mon menace  which  they  use  to  each  other  is,  "  I'll  make  a  holy  byson  of 
yon."  In  Anglo-Saxon,  Bipene  signifies  example  :  so  that  this  evidently 
alludes  to  the  penitential  act  of  standing  in  a  white  sheet  before  the  con- 
gregation, which  a  certain  set  of  delinqnenta  are  eigoined  to  perform,  and 
is  synonymous  with  that  in  the  Gentle  Shepherd : 

 I'll  gar  ye  stand 

Wee  a  hat  foce  before  the  hsly  hand.'* 
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0,  my  deir  hert,  50ung  Jesus  sweit» 

Prepare  thy  crcddill  in  my  spreit, 
And  I  sallrocke  thee  in  my  hert, 
And  never  mair  from  tbee  depart. 

But  I  sail  praise  thee  ever  moir, 
With  sangs  sweit  unto  thy  gloir, 
The  knees  of  my  hert  sail  I  bow, 
And  sing  that  right  Baiulalow/' 

In  Lewis*!  Presbyterian  Eloquence*  Sro.  Lond.  1720,  p. 
142,  in  a  "  Catalogae  of  Presbyterian  Books/*  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  Cabinet  of  choice  Jewels,  or  the  Christian's  Joy 
and  Gladness :  set  forth  in  ^^ndry  pleasant  new  Christmas 
Carols^  viz.,  a  Carol  for  Cfiristmass  Day,  to  the  tone  of  Over 
Hills  and  high  Mountains;  for  Christmass  Day  at  Night,  to 
the  tune  of  My  Life  and  My  Death ;  for  St.  Stepnen's  Day, 
to  the  tune  of  O  cruel  bloody  Tale;  for  New  Tear's  Day,  to  the 
tune  of  Caper  and  firk  it ;  for  Twelfth  Day,  to  the  tune  of 
O  Mother  Roger.'* 

There  is  a  Christmas  Carol  preserved  in  Tusser's  Husbandr\', 
and  another  at  the  end  of  Aylet's  Eclogues  and  Elegies,  1653. 

At  the  end  of  Wither  s  Juvenilia,  iii  a  Miscellany  of  Epi- 
grams, Sonnets,  Epitaphs,  is  a  Christmas  Carroll,  in  which 
the  customs  of  that  season  are  not  overlooked  : 

**  Lo  I  now  is  come  our  joyfid'st  feast  I 

Let  every  man  be  jolly ; 
Each  roome  with  yvie  leaves  is  drestt 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Now  all  our  neighbours'  chimneys  smoke. 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burniog ; 
Their  ovens  they  with  bak't  meats  dioke, 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  doore  let  sorrow  lie ; 
And  if,  for  cold,  it  hap  to  die, 
"Wee'le  bunr''t  in  a  Christmas  pye. 
And  ever  more  be  merry. 

And  every  lad  is  wondrous  trinun, 

And  no  man  minds  his  labour. 
Our  lasses  have  provided  them 

A  bag-pipe  and  a  tabor. 
Ranke  misers  now  do  sparing  shun : 

Theire  hall  of  ttnsieke  sonndeth :  ^ 
And  dogs  thence  with  whole  shonldsis  finit 

So  aU  things  then  aboimdeth. 
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The  countrey*folke  themielves  advance ; 

For  Crowdy-mutton's  come  out  of  France: 
And  Jack  shall  pipe  and  Jyll  shall  dancei 
And  all  the  towne  be  meny. 

Now  poorc  men  to  the  justices 

With  capons  make  their  arraots, 
And,  if  they  hap  tofaile  of  these, 

They  plague  them  with  their  wainoiti. 
Harke  how  the  wagges  abrode  doe  call 

Each  other  foorth  to  rambling ; 
Anon,  you'll  sec  them  in  the  hall, 
For  nuts  and  apples  scambling. 
The  wenches,  with  their  wassell-bowles, 

About  the  streets  are  tinging ; 
The  boyes  are  oome  to  ciMsh  the  owles, 
The  wild  mare  in  is  brinc^ing. 

Our  kitchen-boy  hath  broke  his  botiet 
And  to  the  dealing  of  the  oxp, 
Our  honest  neighbours  come  by  flocks^ 
Aud  here  they  will  be  merry. 

Now  kings  and  queenes  poore  sheep-cotes  havCi 

And  mate  with  every  body : 
The  honeat  now  may  play  the  knave. 
And  wise  men  iilay  at  noddy. 

Some  youths  will  now  a  mumming  goe; 
Some  others  play  at  Rowiand-hoe, 
And  twenty  other  gameboycs  moe; 
Because  they  will  be  merry." 

A  credible  person  born  and  brought  up  in  a  village  not  far 
from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  informed 
me  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  there  waa  a  rural  custom  there 
among  the  youths  of  hunting  owls  and  squirrels  on  Christmas 
Day.  [This  custom  has  now  nearly  fallen  out  of  fue,  but  it  is 
mentioned  by  Forby,  p.  420.] 

At  the  end  of  Merrick's  Uesperides,  in  his  Noble  NumberSy 
or  his  Pious  Pieces^  p.  31,  is  A  Christmas  Caroll  sung  to 
the  King  in  the  presence  at  Whitehall.  The  musical  part  com* 
posed  by  Mr*  Henry  Lawes."    It  condodes  as  follows : 

**  The  darling  of  the  world  is  come, 

And  fit  it  is,  we  find  a  roome 
,     To  welcome  him.    The  nobler  part 
Of  all  the  house  here  is  the  heart. 
Chor,  Which  we  will  give  him  ;  and  bequeath 
This  Ao^and  this  ivie  wreaih, 
To  do  him  honour,  who's  our  king, 
Aod  lord  of  all  this  meKoy." 
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The  following  good  old  English  Christmas  Carol  is  preserved 
in  Poor  Robin's  Abnanacky  for  1695. 

**  Now  thrice-w€lcome,  Christmas,  w  hich  brings  ub  good  cheer, 
Minced  pies  and  plmn-porridge,  good  ale  and  itrong  beers 
With  pig,  goo«e»  and  capon,  the  best  that  may  be^ 

So  well  doth  the  weather  and  onr  stomachs  agree; 
Observe  how  the  chimneys  do  smoak  all  about, 
The  cooks  are  providing  for  dinner  no  doubt 
But  those  on  whose  tables  no  victuals  appear, 

0  may  they  keep  Lent  all  the  rest  of  the  year  I 
With  holly  and  ivy  so  green  and  so  gay ; 

We  deck  up  our  honaes  aa  fresh  aa  the  day 
With  bays  and  rosemary,  and  Iswrd  compleat» 
And  every  one  now  is  a  king  in  conceit. 
But  as  for  curmudgeons,  who  will  not  be  free, 

1  wish  they  may  die  on  the  three-legged  tree/' 

I  saw  some  years  ago,  at  Newcastle»Qpon-Tyne,  in  the  print- 
ing office  of  the  late  Mr.  Saint,  an  heredituj  collection  of 
bs^ads,  numerous  almost  as  the  celebrated  <»ie  m  tiie  Pepysian 
Library  at  Cambridge.  Among  these,  of  which  the  greater 
part  were  the  veriest  trash  imaginable,  and  which  neither  de- 
served to  be  printed  again  nor  remembered,  I  found  several 
Carols  for  this  season  ;  for  the  Nativity,  St.  Stephen's  Day, 
Childermas  Day,  &c.,  with  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Egypt, 
a  mock  play,  usually  acted  about  this  time  by  mummers.  The 
style  of  all  these  was  so  puerile  and  simple,  that  I  could  not 
tlnnk  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to  have  invaded  the 
hawker's  province  by  exhibiting  any  specimens  of  them.  The 
conclusion  of  this  bombastic  play  1  find  in  jEtay's  Collection  of 
ProTerbs ; 

Bonnoe  Budorsm,  Tdveta  dear, 
Christmaa  comes  but  once  a  year : 
And  when  it  comes,  it  hringa  good  cheer: 
But  when  it'a  gone  it'a  never  the  near.** 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  note  on  Hamlet,  tells  us,  that  the  pious 
chansons,  a  kind  of  Christmas  Carol,  containing  some  Scrip- 
ture history,  thrown  into  loose  rhymes,  were  sung  about  the 
streets  by  the  common  people  when  they  went  at  that  season 
to  beg  alms. 

In  the  Scilly  islands  they  have  a  custom  of  singing  carols 
on  a  Christmas  Day  at  churchy  to  which  the  congregation 
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make  contribution  by  dropping  money  into  a  bat  carried 
about  tbe  cburch  wben  the  performance  is  over. — Heath's 
Account  of  the  Scilly  Isknds,  p.  125. 

Dr.  Goldsmitby  in  bis  Yicar  of  Wakefield,  describing  the 
manners  of  some  rustics,  tells  us,  that  among  other  customs 
which  they  retained,  **  they  kept  up  the  Christmas  Carol.'* 
A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  May  1811,  p.  423,  describing 
the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  celebrate  Christmas,  Bays,  Abont  six  o'clock  on 
Christmas  Day  1  was  awakened  by  a  sweet  singing  under  my 
window ;  surprised  at  a  visit  so  eariy  and  unexpected,  I  arose, 
and  looking  out  of  tlie  window  I  beheld  six  young  women,  and 
four  men,  welcoming  with  sweet  music  the  blessed  morn.** 

In  the  Twelve  Moneths,  kc.  by  M.  ^Stevenson,  IGGl,  p.  4, 
speaking  of  January,  the  author  says,  "for  the  recreations  of 
this  month,  there  are  within  doors,  as  it  n  lates  to  Christmasse  : 
it  shares  the  chearfull  Carroll  of  the  Wassell  Ci/p — cards  and 
dice  purge  many  a  purse,  and  the  adventurous  youth  shew 
their  agility  in  shooting  the  wild  mare.  The  Lord  of  Miarule 
is  no  meane  man  for  his  time ;  masking  and  mumming  and 
choosing  king  and  queen.'*  Under  December  are  the  follow- 
ing notices  (p.  ob) :  Now  capons  and  hens,  besides  turkeys, 
geese,  and  ducks,  with  beef  and  mutton — must  all  die — for  in 
twelve  days  a  multitude  of  people  will  not  be  fed  with  a  little. 
Now  plumbes  and  spices,  sugar  and  honey,  square  it  among 
pies  and  broath.  Now  a  journeymnn  cares  not  a  rush  for  his 
master,  though  he  begs  his  plum-porridge  all  the  twelve  dayes. 
Now  or  never  must  the  music  be  in  tune,  for  the  youth  must 
dance  and  sing  to  get  them  a  heat,  while  the  aged  sit  by  the 
fire.  The  country  maid  leaves  half  her  market,  and  must  be  sent 
again,  if  she  forgets  a  pair  of  cards  on  Christmas  Even.  Great 
is  the  contention  of  holly  and  ivy,  whether  master  or  dame 
weares  the  breeches.  Dice  and  the  cards  benefit  the  buttler; 
and  if  tbe  coc^  do  not  lack  wit,  he  will  sweetly  lick  his  fingers.'* 

Chrittmaiae  is  come,  make  ready  the  good  cheare : 

Apollo  will  be  frollick  once  a  yeare : 
I  speake  not  here  of  England's  twelve  dayes  madneiSp 
But  hum})le  gratitude  and  hearty  eladnesse. 
These  but  oljserv'd,  let  iiistruuients  speak  out, 
We  may  be  merry,  and  we  ought,  no  doubt ; 
Christiatu,  'tis  the  birth-day  of  Christ  our  King  s 
Are  w€  disputing  when  the  sngda  aing?** 
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[''Yawning  for  a  Cheshire  cheese"  is  mentioned  as  H 
Christmas  gambol  in  tbe  Spectator,  No.  179>  for  September 
2dth,  1711.] 


HOBBY-HORSE  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

In  a  Tme  Relation  of  the  Faction  b^n  at  IHsbeach,  by  Fa. 
EdmondBy  alias  Weston,  a  Jesnite,  1595,  4to.,  1601,  p.  7, 
speaking  of  Weston,  the  writer  says:  "he  lifted  np  his 
countenance,  as  if  a  new  spirit  had  been  pnt  into  him,  and 
tooke  upon  Idm  to  controU,  and  finde  fault  with  this  and  that : 
(as  the  aminff  into  the  haU  of  the  Hobby-horee  in  Christmas :) 
affirming  that  he  would  no  longer  tolerate  these  and  those  so 
grosse  abuses,  but  would  have  mem  reformed/*  Dr.  Plott,  in 
his  History  of  Staffordshire,  p.  434,  mentions  that,  within  me- 
mory, at  Abbot's  or  Paget*s  bromley,  they  had  a  sort  of  sport 
which  they  celebrated  at  Christmas,  or  on  New  Tesr  and 
Twelfth  Days,  called  the  Hobby-haree  Donee,  firom  a  person 
who  carried  die  image  of  a  horse  between  his  legs,  made  of 
thin  boards,  and  in  his  hand  a  bow  and  arrow.  The  latter 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  bow,  and  stopping  on  a  shoul* 
der,  made  a  snapping  noise  when  drawn  to  and  fro,  keeping 
time  with  the  music.  With  this  man,  danced  six  others,  car- 
rying on  their  shoulders  as  many  rein-deer  heads,  with  the 
arms  of  the  chief  families  to  whom  the  revenues  of  the  town 
belonged.  They  danced  the  heys  and  other  country-dances. 
To  the  above  Hobby-horse  dance  there  belonged  a  pot,  which 
was  kept  by  turns  by  the  reeves  of  the  town,  wiio  provided 
cakes  and  sle  to  put  into  this  pot ;  ail  people  who  had  any 
kindness  for  the  good  intent  of  the  institution  of  the  sport 
giving  pence  apiece  for  themselves  and  families.  Foreigners 
also  that  came  to  see  it  contributed  ;  and  the  money,  after 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  cakes  and  ale,  went  to  repair  the 
church  and  support  the  poor  :  which  charges,  adds  the  Doctor, 
are  not  now  perhaps  so  cheerfully  borne. 

In  an  ingenious  paper  in  the  World,  No.  104,  attributed  to 
R.  0.  Cambridge,  Esq.,  the  following  occurs  :  "  Our  ancestors 
considered  Christmas  in  the  double  light  of  a  holy  commemo* 
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ration  and  a  cheerfbl  festiTal ;  and  accordin^y  distinguished 
it  by  devotion,  by  vacation  from  business,  by  merriment,  and 

hospitality.    They  seemed  eagerly  bent  to  make  themselves 

and  everybody  about  them  happy.  With  what  punctual  zeal 
did  they  wish  one  a  merry  Christmas  !  and  what  an  omission 
"would  it  have  heeii  thoui^ht  to  have  concluded  a  letter  witlujut 
the  compliments  of  the  ^season  !  The  i^jreut  hall  resounded  with 
the  tumultuous  joys  of  servants  and  tenants,  and  the  gambols 
they  played  served  as  amusement  to  the  lord  of  the  mansion 
and  his  family,  who,  by  encouraging  every  art  conducive  to 
mirth  and  entertainment,  endeavoured  to  soften  the  rigour  of 
the  season,  and  mitigate  the  influence  of  winter.  What  a 
fund  of  dehght  w^as  the  choosing  king  and  queen  upon  Twelfth 
Night!  and  how^  greatly  ought  we  to  regret  the  neglect  of 
minced  pies,  which,  besides  the  idea  of  merry-making  inse- 
parable from  them,  were  always  considered  as  the  test  of 
schismatics !  How  zealously  were  they  swallowed  by  the 
orthodox,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all  fanatical  recusants ! 
If  any  country  gentleman  should  be  so  unfortunate  in  this 
age  as  to  lie  under  a  suspicion  of  heresy,  where  will  he  find 
so  easy  a  method  of  acqoittiug  himself  as  by  the  ordeal  of 
Fium'porru^e  J* ' 


THE  CHRISTMAS  BOX. 

Gladly,  the  boy,  with  Christmas  Box  in  bsad* 
Throughout  the  town  his  devious  route  puniiei; 
And,  of  his  master's  customers,  implores 
The  yearly  mite :  often  his  cash  he  shakes ; 
The  which,  perchance,  of  coppers  few  cousists, 
Whote  doleet  jingle  Alls  his  little  toul 
With  joy,  as  boundless  as  the  debtor  feelt» 
When,  from  the  bailifTs  rude,  uncivil  gripe, 
His  friends  redeem  him,  and,  with  pity  fraught^ 
The  claims  of  all  his  creditors  discharge." 

ChriMtmat,  a  Poem,  1.  262. 

*'Thb  ChriatmaB-boz  (says  the  author  of  the  Connoisseur) 
iras  formedy  the  bounty  of  well-disposed  people,  who  were 
willing  to  contribute  something  towaras  rewarding  the  indua* 
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trions,  mnd  supplying  them  with  necessaries.  But  the  gift  is 
now  almost  demanded  as  a  right,  and  our  journeymen^ 
prentices,  &c.  are  grown  so  polite,  that  instead  of  reserving 
their  Cliristmas-hox  for  its  original  use,  their  ready  cash 
serves  them  only  for  pocket-money ;  and  instead  of  visiting 
their  friends  and  leUtions,  they  commence  the  fine  gentlemen 
of  the  week." 

The  bestowing  of  Christmas-hoxes,  indeed,  is  one  of  those 
absurd  customs  of  antiquity  which,  till  within  these  few  years» 
had  spread  itself  almost  into  a  national  grie?ance.  The  bat- 
cher and  the  baker  sent  their  journeymen  and  apprentices  to 
levy  contributions  on  their  customers*  who  were  paid  back 
again  in  fees  to  the  servants  of  the  different  famifies.  The 
tradesman  had,  in  consequence,  a  pretence  io  lengthen  out 
his  biUt  and  the  master  and  mistress  to  lower  the  wages  on 
account  of  the  vails. 

Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Northumberland,  ii.  ad  fin., 
p.  20,  observes  on  these  fftfU  io  servantt  and  mechasucs,  for 
their  good  services  in  the  labouring  part  <^  the  year :  **  The 
Paganalia  of  the  Romans,  instituted  by  Servius  Tollins,  were 
celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  the  year :  an  altar  was  erected 
in  each  village,  where  all  persons  gave  money.  This  was  a 
mode  originally  devised  for  gaining  the  number  of  inhabitants.*' 

Ill  Lewis's  English  Presbyterian  Eloqueuce,  p.  142  (8vo. 
Lond.  1720),  in  a  catalogue  of  Presbyterian  books,  I  find  one 
with  the  following  title,  *  Christmas  Cordials  fit  for  refreshing 
the  Souls  and  cheering  the  Hearts ;  and  more  fit  for  Chriatmas 
Boxes  than  Grold  or  Silver,' 

In  the  illustration  of  the  cut  to  the  *  English  Usurer,'  1634, 
the  author,  speaking  of  the  usurer  and  swine,  says : 

'*  Both  with  the  CkH$ima$  £o«»  may  wett  comply : 
//  natkinff  piM  HU  broke  (  they  tiU  they  dye." 

In  a  Map  of  the  Microcosnie,  or  a  Morall  Description  of 
Man,  newly  compiled  into  Essays  by  H.  (Humphrey)  Browne, 
1642,  speaking  of  **a  covetous  wretch/'  the  author  says,  he 
**doth  exceed  in  receiving,  but  is  very  deficient  in  giving; 
like  the  Christmas  earthen  boxes  of  apprentices,  apt  to  take  in 
money,  but  he  restores  none  till  hee  be  broken  like  a  potter's 
vessell  into  many  shares."  And  in  Mason's  Haiidfal  of  £ik 
saies,  1621,  we  find  a  similar  thought — "like  a  swine,  he 
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.never  doth  good  till  his  death :  as  apprentice's  box  of  earth, 
apt  he  is  to  take  all,  but  to  restore  none  till  hoe  be  broketi." 
Aubrey,  in  his  Introdiu  tion  to  the*  Survey  and  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  North  Division  of  the  County  of  North  Wiltshire 
(Miscellanies,  1714^  p.  26),  speaking  of  a  pot  in  which  some 
Roman  denarii  were  found,  says,  **  it  resembles  in  appearance 
an  apprentice^  9  earthen  Chriatmae'bax"  Gay,  in  his  Trivia, 
mentions  the  Chriatmiu-box : 

"  Some  boys  are  rich  by  hlrth  l)cyoiul  all  wants, 
Belov'd  by  uncles  and  kind  good  old  aunts ; 
When  Time  comes  round  a  ('hrisf niaH-hox  they  bear. 
And  one  day  makes  them  rich  fur  all  the  year." 

MiBBon,  in  hia  TrayelB  in  England,  translated  by  Ozdl, 
p.  34»  aays:  *'From  Christmass  Day  till  after  Twelfth  Day 
18  a  time  of  Christian  rejoycing ;  a  mixture  of  devotion  ana 
pleasure.  They  wish  one  another  happiness ;  they  give  treats, 
and  make  it  their  whole  business  to  drive  away  melancholy. 
Whereas  little  presents  from  one  another  are  made  only 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year  in  France,  they  be<^in  here  at 
Christmass ;  and  they  are  not  so  much  prcseiits  from  friend 
to  friend,  or  from  equal  to  equal  (which  is  less  practis'd  in 
Eng:land  now  than  formerly),  as  from  superior  to  inferior.  In 
the  taverns  the  landlord  gives  part  of  what  is  eaten  and  drank 
in  his  house,  that  and  the  two  next  days ;  for  instance,  they 
reckon  you  for  the  wine,  and  tell  you  there  is  nothing  to  pay 
for  bread,  nor  for  your  slice  of  Westphalia."  He  had  ob- 
served, p.  29,  "  The  Enghsh  and  most  other  Protestant  nations 
are  utterly  unacquainted  with  those  diversions  of  the  Carnaval 
which  are  so  famous  at  Venice,  and  known  more  or  less  in  all 
other  Roman  Catholick  countries.  The  great  festival  times 
here  are  from  Christmass  to  Twelfth  Pay  inclusive^  at  Easter, 
and  at  Whitsontide." 

The  following  is  from  Hildebrandi  de  Diebus  festis  Libellus, 
1/35,  p.  16:  **  Denique  in  no^tris  ecclesiis  nocte  natali  pa- 
rentes  varia  munuscula,  crepundia,  cistellas,  vestes,  vehicula, 
poma,  nuces,  &c.  liberis  suis  donant,  quibus  plerumque  virga 
additur,  ut  metu  castigationis  eo  facUius  regantur.  Dantur 
htec  munuscula  nomine  S.  Christi,  quern  per  tegulas  vel  fenes- 
tras illabi*  vel  cum  angelis  domos  obire  fingunt.  Mos  iste 
similiter  a  Satornalibus  Gentilium  deacenckre  yidetur,  in 
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quibus  ethnicos  sportulas  sive  varia  munera  ultro  citroque 
misisse,  antiquiBsiQius  patram  TertoUiaaua  memimt  in  lib.  de 
Persecut." 

I  find  the  Christmas-box  mentioned  in  the  following  passage 
in  Cotgrave's  English  Treaaary  of  Wit  and  Language,  1655, 
p.  16a: 

**  Th'are  rare  ftlr  gamesters  use 
To  pay  the  bo»  vdl,  espcSsialiy  at  in  and  In. 

Innes  of  court  butlers  would  have  but  a 
Bad  Chiistiiias  of  it  else." 

The  subsequent  passage  is  in  the  Workes  of  John  Taylor, 
the  Water-poet,  Part  ii.  p.  180.  "One  asked  a  fellow  what 
Westminster  Hall  was  like ;  Marry,  quoth  the  other,  it  is  like 
a  butler's  box  at  Chriatmas  amongH  gameBim,  for  whosoever 
loseth,  the  box  will  bee  sure  to  bee  a  winner." 

We  are  told  in  the  Athenian  Oracle,  i.  360,  that  the  Christ- 
mas-box money  is  derived  from  hence.  The  Romish  priests 
had  masses  said  for  almost  everything:  if  a  ship  went  out  to 
the  Indies,  the  priest  had  a  box  in  her,  under  tne  protection 
of  some  saint :  and  for  masses,  as  their  cant  was,  to  be  said 
for  them  to  that  saint,  &c.,  the  poor  people  must  put  some- 
thing into  the  gn^^s  l>oz,  which  was  not  opened  till  the 
ship's  retom.  The  mass  at  that  time  was  called  Christmas : 
the  box  called  Christmas-boX|  or  money  gathered  against 
that  time,  that  masses  might  be  made  by  the  priests  to  the 
Saints  to  forgive  the  people  the  debaucheries  of  that  time ; 
and  from  this,  servants  had  the  liberty  to  get  box-money,^ 
that  they  too  might  be  enabled  to  pay  the  priest  fbr  his  masses^ 
knowing  well  the  tmtb  of  the  proverb,  **^o  penny,  no  pater> 
nosters." 

The  practice,  however,  of  giving  presents  at  Christmas  was 
undoubtedly  founded  on  the  Pagan  custom  of  New  Year's  gifts, 
with  which  in  these  times  it  is  blended.    Monsieur  de  la 

Valois  says,  that  the  kings  of  France  gave  prciseiits  to  their 
soldiers  at  this  season.^ 

» 

'  This  is  still  retaiued  iu  barbers'  shops.  A  thrift-box^  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called,  is  put  up  against  the  wall,  and  every  customer  pvto  hi  something. 

'  See  Valesiana,  p.  72.  See  also  Da  Cange's  Glossary,  in  »•  NateU. 
Drechler,  in  his  treatise  De  Larvis,  p.  30,  thinks  he  has  diaoovered  the 
origin  of  this  custom :    Qoin  et  dononim  aenuna  invenimua  apod  rerma 
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The  Joha  Bull  newspaper  of  Jan.  1,  1837»  says,  ''A  circular 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  was 
reoeiTed  at  the  different  embassies  on  Saturday,  requesting 
their  excellencies  and  charges  d*a^res  to  discontinue  the 
CQStomary  Christmas-boxes  to  the  messengers  of  the  Foreign 
Department,  domestic  servants  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  foreign 
postmen,  &c.,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  latter.*' 


THE  LORD  OF  MISRULE.^ 

Warton,2  in  hie  History  of  English  Poetry,  tells  us,  that  in 
an  original  draught  of  the  Statutes  of  Trinity  College  at 
Cambridge,  founded  in  one  of  the  chapters  is  entiikd, 

**  De  Prsefeeto  Ludorum  qui  Lnperator  dicitur,"  under  whose 
direction  and  autliority  Latin  comedies  and  tragedies  were  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  Hall  at  Christmas  ;  as  also  Sex  Spectacula,  or 
as  many  dialogue"*.  With  regard  to  the  peculiar  business  and 
office  of  the  Inipcrator,  it  is  ordered,  that  one  of  the  Masters 
of  Arts  shall  be  placed  over  the  jumora  every  Chhstnias,  lor 

eodetiasticinim  tcriptores  et  Conciliomm  Obsemtores.  Nam  Conctl. 
ConsbHitiiiopolitanuiD,  vi.  Can.  79,  inter  alia,  hsc  babet:  'Qoando  aliqui 
pott  Eton  Natalis  Christ  i  Dei  nostri  reperiantuT  ooquentes  aimilam  ut  se 

hac  mutuo  donantes  prKtextu  sell,  honoris  secundinanim  iiiipolluta;  Vir- 
ginis  Matris,  statuimus  ut  dciuceps  nihil  tale  fiat  a  fidelihus.'  Simila  ergo 
mutuum  fuit  donum  natalitium  in  recordationem  (sic  eniui  coUigu  ex  dictu 
canone)  nati  Messiae,  et  bonorem  beatac  Matris  Virgiois ;  cui  done  post- 
modum  ilia  due  discrimine  fuerant  addita,  retento  eodem  fine  ae  respectu." 

'  [In  former  editions  of  this  work  a  passage  firom  the  Taming  of  the 
«8biew  has  been  inserted  here,  as  if  it  had  reference  to  the  Lord  of  Misrule ; 
but,  in  reality,  it  is  merely  the  exclamation  of  Christopher  Sly  when  he  at 
length  bends  to  his  position,  and  accepts  the  belief  that  he  is  really  a 
lord,  and  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  Sly.''] 

*  Hist.  Eng.  Poet.  ii.  378.  It  appears  from  the  Status  Schols  Etonensis, 
15(>0,  that  the  Eton  seholars  used  to  act  plays  in  the  Christmas  holidays. 
**Deeembri  mense.  Circiter  Festum  D.  Andrese  Ludi  llagister  eligere 
sdet  pro  ano  arbitrio  sca*nicas  fabulas  optimas  et  quam  accommodatissimas, 
quas  pueri  feriis  natalitiis  subsequentibus  non  sine  ludorum  elegantia, 
populo  spectantc,  piiblice  aliquando  peragant.  llistrionum  levis  ars  est: 
ad  actionem  tamen  oratorum  gestum  motutnve  corporis  deceoteni  tau- 
topere  facit,  ut  nihil  magia.  Interdnm  etiam  exhibet  Anglids  scrmofie 
conteztas  fabulas  quas  hatitant  acumen  et  leporem." 

32 
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the  regulation  of  their  games  and  diyersions  at  tliat  season  of 
festivity*   His  sovereignty  is  to  last  during  the  twelve  days  of  , 
Christmas ;  and  he  is  to  exercise  the  same  power  on  Candlemas 
Day.    His  fee  is  forty  shilliDgs. 

In  an  andit-book  of  Trinity  College  in  Oxford,  for  the  year 
1559»  Warton  found  a  disbursement  ''pro  prandw  Prmcipi$ 
Natalieii"   A  Christmas  Prince,  or  Lord  of  MunUe^  he  adiU, 
corresponding  to  the  Imperator  at  Cambridge,  was  a  common 
temporary  magistrate  in  tbe  colleges  at  Oxford.    Wood,  in  his 
Athenee  Oxonienses,  ii.  239,  speaking  of  a  manuscript  which, 
among  other  things,  contains  the  Description  of  the  Christmas 
Prince  of  St.  John's  College,  whom  the  juniors  have  annu- 
ally for  the  most  part  elected  from  the  first  foundation  of 
the  colle":e,  savs  :  "The  custom  was  not  onlv  observed  in  that 
college,  but  in  several  other  houses,  particularly  in  Merton 
College,  where,  from  the  first  foundation,  the  fellows  annually 
elected,  about  St.  Edmund's  Day,  in  November,  a  Christmas 
Lord,  or  Lord  of  Misrule,  styled  in  the  registers  Rex  Fabarum 
and  Rex  Regni  Fabarum;  which  custom  continued  till  the 
reformation  of  religion,  and  then,  that  producing  Puritanism, 
and  Puritanism  Presbytery,  the  profession  of  it  looked  upon 
such  laudable  and  ingenious  custouis  as  Popish,  diabolical, 
and  antichristian."    Thus  far  Wood,  who  gives  us  also  the 
titles  (ludicrous  enough)  assumed  by  Thomas  Tooker  when  he 
was  elected  Prince,  which  will  not  be  thought  foreign  to  our 
purpose.     *'The  most  magnificent  and  renowned  Thomas, 
by  the  favour  of  Fortune,  Prince  of  Alba  Fortunata,  Lord  of 
St.  John's,  High  Regent  of  the  Hall,  Duke  of  St.  Giles's, 
Marquis  of  Magdalen's,  Landgrave  of  the  Grove,  Count  Palatine 
of  the  Cloysters,  Chief  Bailiflf  of  Beaumont,  High  Ruler  of  Rome, 
(Rome  is  a  piece  of  laud,  so  called,  near  to  the  end  of  the 
walk  called  Non  Ultra,  on  the  North  side  of  Oxon),  Master  of 
the  Manoc  of  Walton,  Governor  of  Gloucester  Green,  sole 
Commander  of  all  Titles,  Tournamenta,  and  Triumphs,  Super- 
intendant  in  all  Solemnities  whatever."    1  fear  the  humour 
with  which  this  bombast  is  ao  parahnoniously  seasoned  can 
only  be  relished  by  an  Oxonian,  well  acquainted  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  that  place  and  it  senTirons.   See  similar  titles  in 
the  Gesta  Greyorum.  i 

*<  When  the  Societies  of  the  Law/'  says  Warton»  performed 
these  shows  within  their  own  lespectiTe  refectories*  at  Christ* 
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mas.  or  anv  other  festival,  a  Christmas  Prince  or  Revel  Master 
was  constantly  appointed.  At  a  Christmas  celehratetl  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  the  year  the  jurisdietion, 

privileges,  and  parade  uf  this  moek  monarch  are  thus  circum- 
stantially described.  He  was  attended  hy  his  lord  keeper, 
lord  treasurer,  with  eight  white  staves,  a  captain  of  his  hand 
of  pt  iisioners,  and  of  hia  irnard  ;  and  with  two  chaplains,  who 
were  so  seriously  impressed  with  an  idea  of  his  re2:al  dignity, 
that  when  they  preached  before  him  on  the  preceding  Sunday 
in  the  Temple  Church,  on  ascending  the  pulpit  they  saluted 
him  with  three  low  hows.  He  dined  both  in  the  Hall  and  in 
his  privy  chamber,  under  a  el  nth  of  estate.  The  poleaxes  for 
his  gentlemen  pensioners  were  borrowed  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
Lord  Holland,  his  temporary  justice  in  eyre,  supplied  him 
with  venison,  on  demand  ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  sheriffs  of 
London,  with  wine.  On  Twelfth  Day,  at  going  to  church,  he 
received  many  petition:*,  which  he  gave  to  his  master  of  re- 
quests :  and,  like  other  kings,  he  had  a  favourite,  whom  with 
others,  gentlemen  of  high  quality,  he  knighted  at  returning 
from  church.  His  expenses,  all  from  his  own  purse,  amounted 
to  two  thousand  pounds."  After  he  was  deposed,  the  king 
knighted  him  at  Whitehall. 

George  Ferrers  of  Lincoln*s  Inn  was  Lord  of  Misrule  or  the 
merry  Disports  for  twelve  days,  when  King  Edward  Vi.  kept 
his  Christmas  with  open  house  at  Greenwich,  1553,  to  his 
Majesty's  great  delight  in  the  diversion.  See  Stow's  Chron. 
by  Howes,  1631,  p.  608,  and  Holinsh.  Chr.  iii.  1067. 

Dugdale,  in  his  Origines  Jurididales,  p.  156,  speaking  of 
the  fooleries  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  in  the  Inner  Temple  on 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  says :  "  Supper  ended,  the  constable-mar- 
shal presented  himself  with  drums  afore  him,  mounted  upon  a 
acafibld  borne  by  four  men,  and  goeth  three  times  round 
about  the  harthe,  crying  out  aloud,  *A  lardy  a  Iwd^  &c. 
Then  he  descendeth,  and  goeth  to  dance,  &c. ;  and  after  he 
calleth  his  court,  every  one  by  name,  e.  g.  Sir  Randfe  RaekaMe, 
of  Baskall  Hall,  in  'the  coimty  of  Rake-Hell,  &c.  &c.  This 
done,  the  Lord  of  Misrule  addresseth  himself  to  the  banquet ; 
which  ended  with  some  minstralsye,  mirth,  and  dancing,  every 
man  departeth  to  rest." 

In  the  feast  of  Christmas,  says  Stow,  in  his  Survey,  there 
was  in  the  king's  house,  wheresoever  he  lodged,  a  Lord  0/ 
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Mimde^^  ot  Master  of  meiry  Disports,  and  the  like  had  ye  In 
the  hoase  of  every  nobleman  of  honour  or  good  worship,  were 
he  epuitual  or  temporal.^  The  Mayor  of  Lpndou  and  either 
of  the  aheriffii  had  their  several  Lords  of  Misrule,  ever  con- 
tending, without  quarrel  or  o£feuce,  who  should  make  the 
rarest  pastime  to  delight  the  hebolders.  These  Lords,  begin- 
ning their  rule  at  AllhaUond  Eve,  continued  the  same  till  the 
morrow  after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  commonly  called 
Candlemas  Day:  in  which  space  there  were  fine  and  subtle 
disguisings,  masks,  and  mummerieSj  with  playing  at  cards  for 
counters,  nayles,  and  points,  in  every  house,  more  forpastimea 
than  for  gaine. 

The  following  curious  passage  is  from  Roper's  Life  of  81^ 
Thomas  More,  p.  3  :  "  He  was,  by  his  fathers  procurement^ 
received  into  the  house  of  the  right  reverend,  wise,  and  learned 

prelate  Cardinall  Mourtou,  where,  thoughe  hee  was  yonge  of 

yeares,  yet  would  lie  at  Christmas  tyd  sodenly  sometymes 
stepp  in  among  the  play ersy  aud  never  stadinge  for  the  matter, 
make  a  parte  of  his  owne  there  presently  amonge  them,  which 
made  the  lookera-on  more  sport  than  all  the  players  besid. 
In  whose  witt  and  towardnesse  the  cardinall  much  delightinge, 
would  often  say  of  him  unto  the  nobles  that  divers  tymes 
dyned  with  him,  *This  child  here  wayting  at  the  table,  who- 
soever shall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove  a  marvellous  man.*  ** 
Langley's  Translation  of  Polydore  Vergil,  f.  102,  mentions 
the  Christemasa  Lordes^  that  be  commonly  made  at  the  na- 
tivitee  of  our  Lord,  to  whom  all  the  householde  and  familie, 
with  the  master  himself,  must  be  obedient,  began  of  the  equa- 
bilitie  that  the  servauntes  had  with  their  masters  in  Saturnus 
feastes  that  were  called  Saturnalia :  wherin  the  servauntes 
have  like  autorite  with  their  masters  duryng  the  tyme  of  the 
savd  feastes."  Hinde,  in  his  Life  of  John  Bruen,  an  eminent 
•  Puritan,  bom  about  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 

*  In  a  Royal  Honseliold  AcoOani,  commuiiicated  by  Craven  Ord,  Esq.,  df 

the  Exchequer,  I  find  the  following  article :  "  From  16  to  IB  Nov.,  8  Hen. 
VII.  Item,  to  Walter  Alwyn  for  ffip  rci^rlls  at  Chrisienmes,  xiij".  yj'.  viij"'." 

In  tlie  Nonhuinberlaiid  Household  Book,  p.  344,  we  read:  "  Item,  ray 
Lord  useth  and  accustomyth  to  gyf  yorely  when  his  Lordship  is  home, 
""^  hath  an  ^bbot  of  Minerewll  in  Christynmas  in  his  Lordschippis  hous 
••MMi  New-yers-day  in  rewarde — xxir."  See  also  the  Notes  to  the  aame 
"•inkf  p.  441. 
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and  ^ho  died  in  1625,  p.  86,  censures  those  gentlemen  "who 
had  much  rather  spend  much  of  their  estate  in  maintaining 
idle  and  baae  persons  to  serve  their  own  lustea  and  aatisfie  the 
humonr  of  a  rude  and  profane  people,  as  many  do  their  bors 
riders,  falkeners,  huntsmen,  Ixirda  of  Misrule^  pipers  and 
minstrels,  rather  to  lead  them  and  their  followers  (both  in 
their  publike  assemblies  and  private  families)  a  dance  about 
the  calfe,  than  such  a  dance  as  David  danced  before  the  arke, 
with  spiritual  rejoicing  in  God*s  mercies,"  &c.  Sir  lliomas 
Urqnhart,  in  his  most  curious  work  entitled  the  Discovery  of 
a  most  exquisite  Jewel  found  in  the  Kennel  of  Worcester 
streets,  the  day  after  the  fight,  1661,  p.  238,  says,  "They 
may  be  said  to  use  their  king  as  about  Christmas  we  nse  to  do 
the  Kinff  of  Misrule;^  whom  we  invest  with  that  title  to  no 
other  end  but  to  countenance  the  Bacchanalian  rites  and  pre- 
posterous disorders  of  the  family  where  he  is  installed.'* 

Christmas,  says  Selden,  in  hi.s  Table  'ialk,  succeeds  the 
Saturnalia,  the  same  tin)e,  the  same  num])er  of  hulv  days: 
then  tlie  master  waited  upon  the  servant  like  tlie  Lord  of 
Misrule.  In  Stow's  Chronicle,  by  Howes,  1631,  p.  608,  we 
read  that  Serjeant  Yawce  was  Lord  of  Misrule  to  John 
Mainard,  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  Lundon  in  1553. 

The  keeping  a  fool  in  a  family  to  entertain  them  with  his 
several  pleasantries  was  anciently  very  common.  Brand 
shows,  in  his  History  of  Newcastle,  that  the  Mayor  of  that 
town  used  to  keep  his  fool.  The  following  passage  occurs 
in  Lodge's  Wits  Miserie,  1596,  p.  73:  "He  is  like  Captain 
Cloux,  Foole  of  Lyons,  that  would  needs  die  of  the  sullens,  be- 
cause his  master  would  entcrtaine  a  new  foole  besides  himself." 

The  following  is  too  curious  an  account  of  the  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule to  be  omitted  here  :  it  is  extracted  from  a  movA  rare  book, 
entitled  the  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  by  Phillip  Stubs,  1585,  f. 
92.  Our  author  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  account  of 
May  customs  as  a  rigid  Puritan. — "  Firste,  all  the  wilde  heades 
cf  the  parishe,  conventynge  together,  chuae  them  a  grand 
capitaine  (of  mischeef)  wham  they  innoble  with  the  title  of 
my  Lorde  of  MUserule,  and  hym  they  crown  with  great  so- 
lemaitie,  and  adopt  for  their  kyng.   This  kyng  anoynted^ 

'  Dugdale,  in  the  Account  of  the  grand  Chri&tmasses  held  in  Lincolne'* 
Inn,  ia  his  Orig.  Jaridic.  p.  347,  mentions  the  choosing  "  a  king  on  Ckrigi-^ 
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chuteth  forthe  twentie,  fottrtie,  three  score,  or  a  hundred 
/ttstie  gattes  like  to  hymself,  to  vaite  uppon  his  lordely  mar 
jestie,  and  to  guarde  his  noble  persone.  Then  eyery  one  of 
these  his  menne  he  inTesteth  with  his  Uyeries,  of  greene,  yel- 
lowe,  or  some  other  light  wanton  colour.  And  as  though  that 
were  not  (baudie)  gaudy  enough  I  should  saie,  they  bedeeke 
themselves  with  Bcarfes,  xibons,  and  laces,  banged  all  over 
with  golde  rynges,  precious  stones,  and  other  jewelles :  this 
doen,  they  tye  about  either  legge  twentie  or  fonrtie  belles,  with 
rich  hande-kercheefes  in  their  handes,  and  sometymes  laied 
acrosse  over  their  shoulders  and  iieckes,  borrowed  for  the 
moste  parte  of  their  pretie  Mopsies  and  loovyng  Bessies  for 
bussyng  them  in  the  darcke.  Thus  thinges  sette  in  order, 
they  have  their  hobbie-horses,  dragons,  and  other  antiques, 
together  with  their  baudie  pipers,  and  thunderyng  drommers, 
to  strike  up  the  Deville*s  daunce  withall :  then  marche  these 
heathen  companie  towardes  the  church  and  churcheyarde, 
their  pipers  pipyng,  drommers  thonderyng,  their  stumppes 
dauncyng,  their  belles  jynglyng,  their  handkerchefes  swyngyng 
about  their  heades  like  madmen,  their  hobble  horses,  and 
other  monsters  skyrmishyng  amongest  the  throng :  and  in 
this  sorte  theygoe  to  the  chnrche  (though  the  minister  bee  at 
praier  or  preachyng)  dauncyng  and  swingyng  their  handker- 
cheefes  over  their  heades  in  the  churche,  like  devilles  incar- 
nate, with  suche  a  confused  noise,  that  no  man  can  heare  his 
owne  voice.  Then  the  foolishe  people,  they  looke,  they  stare, 
they  biugh,  they  fleere,  and  mount  upon  formes  and  pewes,  to 
see  these  goodly  pageauntes  solemnized  in  this  sort.  Then 
after  this,  aboute  the  churche  they  goe  againe  and  againe,  and 
so  forthe  into  the  churche-yarde,  where  they  have  commonly 
their  sommer  haules,  their  bowers,  arbours^  and  banquettyng 
houses  set  up,  wherein  they  feaste,  banquet,  and  daunce  all 
that  daie,  and  (peradventure)  all  that  night  too.  And  thus 
these  terrestrial  furies  spend  their  Sabbaoth  daie.  Then  for 
the  further  innoblyng  of  this  honorable  lurdane^  (lorde  1  should 
saye)  they  have  also  certaine  papers,  wherein  is  paynted  some 
babblerie  or  other,  of  imagerie  worke,  and  these  they  call  my 
Lord  of  Misrules  badges :  tiiese  thei  give  to  every  one  that  will 
geve  money  for  them  to  maintaine  them  in  thia  their  heathenrie, 

'  A  clown^H«UiweU*s  Dictionary,  p.  534« 
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ffivelrle,  whoredome,  dronkennesse,  pride,  and  what  not.  And 
who  "will  not  ahewe  hiniBelfe  biucome  to  them,  and  geve  them 
money  for  these  the  Deville's  co^izaunces,  they  shall  be 
mocked  and  flouted  at  shamefully.  And  so  assotted  are 
some,  that  they  not  onely  pive  them  money,  to  maintaine 
their  abhomination  witball,  but  also  weare  tht-ir  badges  ami 
cognizances  in  their  hattes,  or  cappes,  openly.  Another  j»orte 
of  fantasticall  fooles  bring  to  these  helilioiindes  (the  Lord  of 
Misrule  and  his  complices)  some  bread,  some  good  ale,  some 
newe  cheese,  some  oUh-  eheese,  some  custardes,  some  cakej», 
some  fiaunes,  some  tartes,  some  creame,  some  meate,  some 
one  thing,  some  another:  but  if  they  kiiewe  that,  as  often  as 
they  bring  any  to  the  maintenance  of  these  execrable  pas- 
tymes,  they  otler  sacrifice  to  the  Devil!  and  Sathanas,  they 
would  repent,  and  withdrawe  their  handea,  which  God  grauut 
they  maie.'* 

I  find  the  following,  in  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  within 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Yorke,  by  the  Churchwardens  and  Sworne 
Men,  A.  D.  163 —  (any  year  till  1640)  :  Whether  hath  your 
church  or  church-yard  beenc  Jibused  and  prophaiied  by  any 
fighting,  chiding,  brawliug,  or  quarrelling,  and  playes,  Lords 
of  Misrule,  summer  lords,  morris  dancers,  pedlers,  bowlers, 
bearewards,  butchers,  feastes,  schooles,  temporal  courts,  or 
leetfl^  lay-juries,  musters,  or  other  propbane  usage  in  your 
church  or  church-yard."  Lodge,  in  his  Wits  Miserie,  1*596, 
p.  84y  qpeaking  of  a  jeaster,  says,  Thia  fellow  in  person  is 
comely,  in  apparel  courtly,  but  in  behsTiour  a  very  ape,  and 
no  man;  his  studye  is  to  ooine  bitter  jeastes,  or  to  show  an- 
tique motions,  or  to  sing  baudie  sonnets  and  ballads :  give 
him  a  little  wine  in  his  head,  he  is  continually  flearing  and 
i¥|ft]nng  of  mouths ;  he  laughs  intemperately  at  every  little 
occasion,  and  dances  about  the  house,  leaps  over  tables,  out* 
skips  men's  heads,  trips  up  his  companions'  heeles,  bums 
saeke  with  a  candle,  and  hatha//  tkefeatea  of  a  LordcfMiM-^ 
rule  in  the  eaunirie.  It  is  a'  special  marke  of  bim  at  tables  he 
site  and  makes  faces/' 

The  name  only  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  is  now  remembered. 
The  Lords  of  Misrule  in  colleges  were  preached  against  at 
Cambridge  by  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  as 
inconsistent  with  a  place  of  religious  education,  and  as  a  reHc 
of  the  Pagan  rituaL    In  Scotland,  where  the  Reformation 
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took  a  more  aerere  and  gloomy  turn  than  in  Eagland,  the 
Abbot  of  Unreason,  as  he  was  called,  with  other  festive  cha- 
ractersy  were  thought  worthy  to  be  suppressed  by  the  legia- 
latare  as  early  as  1555.^  This  Abbot  of  Misrule,  or  Unreason, 
appears  to  haye  borne  much  resemblance  to  the  Jbbas  SttU-' 
torum,  who  presided  over  the  Feast  of  Fools  in  Frauce.  At 
Rodez,  the  capital  of  the  j>roTiiice  of  BoTergne  in  France,  they 
had  an  AbbS  de  la  Matffouvem^  who  corresponds  exactly  with 
our  Abbot  of  Misrule.^ 

Fuller,  in  his  "  Meditations  on  the  Times,"  in  Good  Thoughts 
ID  Worse  Timesy  12mo.  Lond.  l&17»  p.  193,  tells  us:  *<Some 
sixty  yeares  since,  in  the  .University  of  Cambridge,  it  was  so- 
lemnly debated  betwixt  the  Heads  to  debarre  young  schoUers 
of  that  liberty  allowed  them  in  Christmas,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  discipline  of  students.  But  some  grave  governors  men- 
tioned the  good  use  thereof,  because  thereby,  in  twelve  davs, 
they  more  discoyer  the  dispositions  of  scholars  than  in  twelve 
moneths  before.**  "If  we  compare,**  says  Prynne,  Histrio- 
Mastix,  p.  757,  "our  Bacchanalian  Christmasses  and  New 
Years  Tides 'with  these  Saturnalia  and  Feasts  of  Janus,  we 
teliull  ihide  such  near  aflniitye  betweene  them  both  in  regard 
of  time  (they  being  both  in  the  end  of  December  and  on  the 
first  of  January)  and  in  their  manner  of  solemnizing  (both  of 
them  being  spent  in  revelling,  epicurisme,  wantonnesse,  idle- 
nesse,  dancing,  drinking,  stage-plaies,  masques,  and  carnall  i 
pompe  and  jollity),  that  wee  must  needes  conclude  the  one  to 
be  but  the  very  ape  or  issue  of  the  other.  Hence  Polydor 
A^irgil  affirmes  in  expresse  tearmes  that  our  Christmas  Lords 
of  Misrule  (which  custom,  saith  he,  is  chiefly  observed  in 

'  Dr.  Jamieson  says  the  prohibition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  Protestant  doctrine :  for  as  \\  t  the  Reformation  was  stre- 
nuously opposed  by  the  court.  He  thinks  it  was  most  probably  owing  to 
the  disorder  carried  on,  both  in  town  and  country,  under  the  pretence  of 
hmocent  recreation. — Etym.  Diet.  v.  jidbof  FnrcMoiat. 

3  See  Bu  Tilliot,  M^mdre  de  la  Fete  des  Fous,  p.  22.  Wurton,  in  his 
History  of  English  Poetry,  says,  *'  In  the  French  towns  there  was  l' Abbt 
de  Liesse,  who  in  many  towns  was  elected  from  the  burgesses  l)y  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  was  the  director  of  all  their  public  shows.  Among  his 
numerous  mock  othcers  were  a  herald  and  a  niaitre  d'hotel.  In  tlie  citv 
of  Auxerre  he  was  especially  concerned  to  superintend  the  play  whidi  was 
annually  acted  on  Qoinqnagesima  Sunday.  Carpentier,  Suppl.  Gloss.  Lat* 
Du  Cange,  L  7, 923. 
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England),  together  with  dancing,  masques,  mummeries,  stage- 
play  es,  and  such  other  Christ  mass  disonh  is  now  in  use  with 
Cliristians,  were  derived  from  these  Romnn  saturnalia  and 
Bacclianaiiaii  festivals  ;  which  (concludes  he)  should  cause  ail 
pioua  Chrislians  eternally  to  aboxainate  them." 


FOOL  PLOUGH  AND  SWORD  DANCE. 

Ik  the  North  of  England  there  is  a  custom  used  at  or  ahout 
this  time,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  anciently  observed  also 
in  the  beginning  of  Lent.  The  Fool-Plough  goes  ahout,  a 
pageant  that  consists  of  a  numher  of  sword-dancers  dra(/(/ing  a 
ploughy  with  music,  and  one,  sometimes  two,  in  very  strange 
attire  ;  the  Bessy,  in  the  grotesque  habit  of  an  old  woman,  and 
the  Fool,  almost  covered  with  skins,  a  hairy  cap  on,  and  the 
tail  of  some  animal  hanging  from  his  back.  The  office  of  one 
of  these  characters,  in  which  he  is  very  assiduous,  is  to  go 
about  rattling  a  box  amongst  the  spectators  of  the  dance^  in 
which  he  receives  their  little  donations. 

It  is  also  called  ih^  fond  plough,  aliter  white  plough,^  so 
denominated  because  the  gallant  young  men  that  compose  it 
appear  to  be  dressed  in  their  shirts  (without  coat  or  waistcoat) 
upon  which  great  numbers  of  ribands  folded  into  roses  are 
loosely  stitched  on.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  airy  habit  at  this 
cold  season,  but  thev  have  on  warm  waistcoats  under  it. 
Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Northumberland,  ii.  ad  tinem, 
p.  18,  speaking  of  the  dress  of  the  sword-dancers  at  Christmas, 
adds:  "Others,  in  the  same  kind  of  gay  attire,  draw  about  a 
plough,  called  the  slot  plough,  and  when  they  receive  the  gift* 
make  the  exclamation  Largess!  but  if  not  requited  at  any 
house  for  their  appearance,  they  draw  the  plough  through  the 

gavementy  and  raise  the  ground  of  the  front  in  furrows.  I 
STe  seen  twenty  men  in  the  yoke  of  one  plough."    He  con- 

^  In  Nichols's  Illust.  of  Antient  Manners  and  Cxpences,  p.  169,  Church- 
wardens' Accounts  of  Ileybridge,  near  Maiden,  Essex,  under  a.  d.  1522,  is 
the  following;  receipt :  *'  Item,  receyved  of  the  gadryng  of  the  wkUe  pbwef 
£0.  U,  ZdJ*  To  which  this  note  is  affixed  •  Q.  Does  this  mean  Plough 
Monday,  on  which  the  country  people  oome  and  danoe  and  make  a  gather- 
ingtSSon  May  Day?" 
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dudes  tbus :  "  The  stot-plougb  has  been  conceiTed  by  some 
to  bave  no  other  derivation  than  a  mere  rural  triumph,  the 
plough  baying  ceased  from  its  labour/' 

In  a  Compendious  Treetise  Dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper,  j 
1493,  among  superstitions  censured  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  we  find  the  following  :  "  ledyng  of  the  j^loughe  ahoute  the 
Jire  as  for  g ode  hegyniiyng  of  the  yere,  that  they  shulde  fare 
the  better  alle  the  yere  followyngy    In  a  very  rare  book,  en-  i 
titled  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romyshe  Foxe,  1542,  frequently  ' 
quoted  in  this  work,  the  author  enumerates,  among  "aun- 
cyent  rites  and  lawdable  ceremonyes  of  holy  churche**  then  it 
should  seem  laid  aside,  the  following,  asserting  "than  ought 
my  lorde  (Bonner,  Bishop  of  London)  to  suffre  the  same  selfe 
ponnyshment  for  not  sensing  the  plowghess  on  Plowgh  MoU' 
daye^ 

In  the  printed  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St.  Margaret's,  | 
Westminster,  4to.  p.  3,  under  the  year  1494,  is  the  following  j 
item :  "  Item  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rynsyvale  for  the  ploio- 
gere  -£0  4*.  Oc?.**  In  another  page  of  Nichols's  Illustra- 
tions, among  the  extracts  from  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts 
of  Wigtoft,  Lincolnshire,  1575,  is,  "  Receid  of  VVyll™.  Clarke 
&  John  Waytt,  of  the  phugadrin  £\  0*.  QdJ*  With  the 
following  note :  "  Plow -gathering ;  but  why  this  was  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  church  I  cannot  say.  There  is  a  custom  in 
this  neighbourhood  of  the  ploughmen  parading  on  Plow  Mon- 
day; but  what  little  they  collect  is  applied  wholly  to  feasting 
themselves.  They  put  themselves  in  grotesque  hnhitsy  with 
ribandSt  &c."  I  find  in  Stukeley's  Itinerary,  p.  19,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  "A  Boake  of  the  Stuffe  in  the  Gheyrche 
of  Holbeche  sowlde  by  Chyrche  Wardyns  of  the  same  accord* 
ing  to  the  Injunctyons  of  the  Kynge's  Magyst^ *'  Item,  to 
Wm.  Davy  the  sygne  whereon  the  plowghe  did  stond,  x^** 

There  was  a  light  in  many  churches  called  the  plew  lights 
maintained  by  old  and  young  persons  who  were  husbandmen, 
before  some  image ;  who  on  Plough  Monday  had  a  feast,  and 
went  about  with  a  plough,  and  some  dancers  to  support  it. 
See  BlomefieId*s  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  iv.  287. 

This  pageant  or  dance,  as  used  at  present,  seems  a  com- 
position made  up  of  the  gleaning  of  seyeral  obsolete  customs, 
followed  anciently,  here  and  elsewhere,  on  this  and  the  like 
festive  occasions. 
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[The  spectators  being  assembled,  the  clown  enters,  and,  after 
drawing  a  circle  with  his  sword,  walks  round  it,  and  calls  in 
the  actors,  in  the  following  lines,  which  are  song  to  the  ac« 
companiment  of  a  violin  played  outside,  or  behind  the  door. 

The  first  that  enters  on  the  floor, 
His  name  ii  Captain  Brown ; 

I  think  he  is  as  smart  a  yoath 

As  any  in  this  town  : 
In  courting  of  the  ladies  gay, 

He  fixes  his  dehght ; 
He  will  not  stay  from  them  all  day» 

And  is  with  them  all  night. 

The  next*s  a  tailor  l)y  his  trade, 

Called  Obadiah  Trim ; 
You  may  quickly  guess,  by  his  plain  dress, 

And  hat  of  broadest^brWn, 
That  he  is  of  the  quaking  sect, 

Who  would  seem  to  act  by  merit  , 
Of  yeas  and  nays,  and  hums  and  habs. 

And  motions  of  the  spirit. 

The  next  that  enters  on  the  floor, 

He  is  a  foppish  knight ; 
The  first  to  be  in  modish  dress 

He  studies  day  and  night. 
Observe  his  habit  round  about, 

Even  from  top  to  toe ; 
The  fashion  late  from  Fkanoe  was  hrooght-- 

He  a  finer  than  a  bean ! 

Next  I  present  unto  your  view 

A  very  worthy  man : 
He  is  a  vintner  by  his  trade, 

And  LoTe»ale  is  his  name. 
If  gentlemen  propose  a  glaai, 

He  seldom  says  'em  nay, 
But  does  always  think  it's  right  to  drink. 

While  other  people  pay. 

The  next  that  enters  on  the  floor. 

It  is  my  beauteoos  dame, 
Most  dearly  I  do  her  adore, 

And  Bridget  is  her  name. 
At  needlework  she  does  excel 

All  that  e'er  learnt  to  sew ; 
And  when  I  choose,  shall  ne'er  lofuse 

What  I  oommaud  her  do. 
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And  I  myself  am  come  long  since. 

And  Thomas  is  my  name ; 
Though  tome  are  pleased  to  call  me  Tom, 

I  think  they're  much  to  blame. 
Folks  should  not  use  their  betten  that, 

But  I  valiip  it  not  a  groat, 
Though  the  tailors  too,  that  botching  crew, 
I  Have  |»atched  it  on  my  coat. 

I  pray,  who's  this  we're  met  with  here. 

That  tickles  his  tmnk  weam  ? 
We've  picked  him  up  as  here  we  came, 

And  cannot  learn  his  name, 
But  sooner  than  he's  go  without, 

I'll  call  him  my  son  Tom ; 
And  if  hell  play,  be  it  night  or  day. 

Well  dance  yon  Jumpm^  JmmJ' 

The  above  is  taken  from  Dixon's  Andent  Po^oii^  1846.] 

The  fool-pUmgh  upon  the  Continent  appears  U>  haye  been 
used  after  the  solemn  seirice  of  Aah  Wednesday  was  over. 
Uospinian  gives  a  very  particular  aeeonntof  it  from  Naogeorgus, 
and  explains  the  origin  of  its  name.  This  has  been  already 
quoted  from  Qooge's  translation  at  p.  97* 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  in  some  places  where  this 
pageant  is  retained,  the  sword-dancers  plough  up  the  soil  be- 
fore any  house  at  which  they  haye  exhibited  and  receiyed  no 
^reward.  **  Aratram  indncere  moris  foit  Bomanisy  com  nrbem 
aliqaam  eyertissent^  nt  earn  fnnditns  delerent."  (Vocab.  ntri- 
usque  Juris*  a  Scot.  J'.  G.  in  «.  Aratrum.) 

In  the  British  Apollo,  fbl.  1710,  ii.  92,  to  an  inquiry,  why 
the  first  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day  is  c»Ued  Plough  Monday  f 
answer  is  given  t  **  Plough  Monday  is  a  country  phrase,  and 
only  used  by  peasants,  because  they  generally  used  to  meet 
together  at  some  neighbourhood  over  a  cup  of  ale,  and  feast 
themselves,  as  well  as  wish  themselves  a  plentiful  harvest  from 
the  great  corn  sown  (as  they  call  wheat  and  rye),  as  also  to 
wish  a  God-speed  to  the  plough  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  break 
the  ground  to  sow  barley  and  other  corn,  which  they  at  that 
time  make  a  holiday  to  themselves  as  a  finishing  stroke  after 
Christmas,  which  is  their  master's  holiday  time,  as  prentices 
in  many  places  make  it  the  same,  appropriated  by  consent  to 
revel  amongst  themselves.'* 

Dr.  Fegge,  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  December,  1762,  p.  568, 
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informs  us  that  Plough  Monday,  the  Monday  after  Twelfth 
Day,  is  when  the  labour  of  the  plough  and  the  other  rustic 
toils  begin.  On  this  day  the  youDg  men  yoke  tbemaelTes, 
and  draw  a  plough  about  with  musick,  and  one  or  two  per- 
sona^ in  antic  dresses,  like  jark-puddings,  go  from  house  to 
house,  to  gather  money  to  drink.  If  yon  refuse  them,  they 
plough  up  yonr  dunghill.  We  call  them  here  [in  Derbyshire?] 
the  plough  bullocks.'* 

Macaulay,  in  his  History  of  Glaybrooke,  1791,  p.  128,  says  : 
"  On  Flow  Monday  I  have  taken  notice  of  an  annual  display 
of  morria'dancera  at  Clay  brook,  who  come  from  the  neighbour* 
ing  villages  of  Sapcote  and  Shamford." 

In  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  under  the 
Account  of  the  Ploughman's  Feast-Days  are  the  following 
lines: 

"  Plough  Munday,  next  after  that  Twelf-tide  is  past, 

Bids  out  with  the  plough  ;  the  worst  hui>ban(i  is  last :  i 
If  Plowman  get  hatchet,  or  whip  to  the  skrene, 
Maids  loieth  their  eoeke,  if  no  water  be  leen 

which  are  thus  explained  in  Tusser  Rediyivus,  1744«  p.  79 : 
After  Christmas  (which  formerly,  during  the  twelve  days, 
was  a  time  of  very  little  work)  every  gendeman  feasted  the 
farmers,  and  every  temer  their  servants  and  task  men. 
Fkugh  Monday  puts  them  in  mind  of  their  buaineas.  In  the 
momiug  the  men  and  the  maid  servants  strive  who  shall  show 
thor  diJdgence  in  rising  earhesit.  If  the  ploughman  can  get 
his  whip,  his  plough-staff,  hatchet,  or  anything  that  he  wants 
in  the  Md,  by  the  fireside,  before  the  maid  hath  got  her  kettle 
on,  then  the  maid  loseth  her  Shrove-tide  code,  and  it  wholly 
belongs  to  the  men.  Thus  did  our  forefathers  strive  to  allure 
youth  to  their  dut^,  and  provided  them  innocent  mirth  aa  well 
ss  labour.  On  this  Plough  Monday  they  have  a  good  supper 
snd  some  strong  drink." 

The  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day  (as  Coles  tells  us)  was 
anciently  called  Plough  Monday,  when  onr  Northern  plough- 
men begged  plough-money  to  drink.  He  adds,  "  In  some 
places  if  the  ploughman  (after  that  day's  work)  come  with  his 
whip  to  the  kitchen  hatch,  and  cry  *  cock  in  pot'  before  the 
maul  can  cry  *  cock  on  the  dunghill,'  he  gains  a  cock  for 
throve  Tuesday."    Coles  tells  us  also  of  an  old  custom,  in 
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some  places,  of  fanners  giving  sharping  corn  to  tlieir  smith  at 
Christmas,  for  sharping  plough  iro7iSy'&c, :  — 

[«  Twelfth  Day  doth  cooks  and  butlers  glad, 
Whilst  losing  cards  make  gamesters  mad ; 
Plow-day  brings  witches  and  much  noise, 
Whilst  bloody  Tuesday  frights  schoolboys  \ 
'  Agnes  is  reckon'd  by  the  fair 
A  fast,  bnt  not  a  day  of  prayer; 
«  Weddings  in  heaven  are  made  we  own, 

But  oft  thought  long  in  coming  down ; 
Therefore  let  such  as  dread  to  Stay, 
To  obviate  such  long  delay, 
Take  my  advice  now  at  the  last, 
Joming  some  pray'rs  to  ev'ry  fast.** 

-  Poor  Robin,  1741.] 

In  a  marginal  note  to  a  most  rare  poem,  entitled  a  Briefe 
Relation  of  the  Gleanings  of  the  Tdiotismcs  and  Absurdities  of 
Miles  Corbet,  Esquire,  Counceilor  at  Law,  Recorder  and 
Burgesse  for  Great  Yarmouth  :  by  Antho.  Roiley,  4to.  1646, 
p.  6,  we  are  told  that  the  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day,  is  called 
Plowlick  Monday  by  the  husbandmen  in  Norfolk*  because 
un  that  day  they  doe  first  he(/in  to  plough** 

Among  the  andents  the  "  Compitalia  were  feasts  institated* 
some  say,  hy  Tarquinius  PrisciiB,  in  the  month  of  Januarjj^ 
and  celebrated  by  servants  alone,  when  their  ploughing  was 
overy  Sheridan's  Persius,  1739,  p.  67,  note.  Ibid.  p.  137: 
"  The  Athenians  (says  Plutarch)  celebrate  three  sacred  ploiigh- 
ings."  "  The  Chinese  ploughing  took  place  on  the  first  day 
of  their  (solar)  new  year  (the  same  ceremony  is  practised  in 
Tonqnin^  Cocliin-China,  and  Siam),  which,  honrever,  happened 
at  an  earlier  season  than  with  the  Greeks,  Tiz*  when  the  aim 
entered  the  15th  degree  of  Aquarius;  bnt  the  difference  of 
season  need  not  be  objected  to,  since  we  have  observed  that 
similar  rites  were  adopted  by  the  ancient  Persians,  the 
beginning  of  whose  year  differed  again  from  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Chinese ;  but  aU  these  ceremonies  may  be  presumed  to 
have  sprung  from  the  same  source.  The  Grecian  ploughing 
was  perhaps  at  first  but  a  civil  institution,  although  a  mystical 
meaning  was  afterwards  attached  to  it.*' 
'  Aubanus,  ui  his  description  of  some  remarkable  customs 
used,  in  bia  time^  in  Franconia,  tells  us  of  a  similar  one  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  when  such  young  women,  he  says,  as  have 
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frequented  the  dances  throughout  the  year,  are  gathered 
together  by  young  men,  and,  instead  of  horses,  are  yoked  to 
a  plough,  upon  Which  a  piper  sits  and  plays :  in  this  nuuiner 
they  are  dragged  to  some  river  or  pool.  He  suspects  this  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  self-enjoined  Toluntary  penance  for  not 
having  abstained  from  their  favorite  diversion  on  holidays, 
contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  church.^ 

The  Costume  of  Yorkshire,  4to.  1814,  plate  xi.  gives  a 
representation  of  the  Fool  Plough.  '*  The  principal  characters, 
in  this  farce  are  the  conductors  of  the  plouirh,  the  plough 
driver  with  a  hlown  bladder  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  by  way  of 
whip,  the  fiddler,  a  huge  clown  in  female  attire,  and  the 
conmiander-in-chief.  Captain  Cauf  s  tail,  dressed  out  with  a 
cockade  and  a  genuine  calf's  tail,  fantastically  crossed  with 
various  coloured  ribands.  This  whimsical  hero  is  also  au 
orator  and  a  dancer,  and  is  ably  supported  by  the  manual  wit 
of  the  plough  driver,  who  applies  the  bladder  with  great  and 
sounding  effect  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  his  team." 

I  find  a  curious  and  very  minute  description  of  the  sword 
dance  in  Olaus  Magnus's  History  of  ike  Northern  Nations.^ 

'  •*  In  Die  Cinerum  mirum  est  quod  in  plerisque  locis  agitur.  Virgines 
quotquot  per  annam  ehoream  firequentavemnt,  a  juvenibos  congregantur, 
et  aratro,  pro  equis  advecte.  cum  titncme,  qui  super  illad  modala&s  ledet, 
in  flnvimn  aut  lacam  trahtintar.  Id  quare  fiat  non  plane  video*  niai  oo- 
gitem  eas  per  hoc  expiarp  velle,  quod  festis  diebus  contra  ecclesiae  praecep- 
tum,  a  levitate  sua  uon  ahstinuerunt,"  p.  278.  In  Du  Gauge's  Glossary, 
there  is  a  reference  to  some  old  laws,  which  mention  the  drawing  a  plough 
tdout.  This  may  be  seen  in  Lindenhrogii  Codex  Legum  Antiquarum,  and 
tbe  passage  cited  from  Dtt  Csnge  in  i.  434,  of  that  rare  and  cnriovt  work, 
but  it  appears  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  suhject  in  question. 

^  "  Do  Chorea  Gladiatoria  vel  Aimifeia  Saltatione.  Habent  praeterea 
Septentrionalcs  Gothi  et  Sueci  pro  exercenda  juventute  ludum,  quod  inter 
nudos  enses  et  infestos  gladios  seu  frameas,  sese  exorceant  saltu  ;  idque 
quodam  gymnastico  ritu  et  disciplina,  a^tate  successiva,  a  peritis  et  praisul- 
tore,  sub  cantu  addiscunt :  et  ostendunt  hunc  ludum  prsecipue  tempore 
Camispiivii  MatdUuranm  Italico  verbo  dicto.  Ante  etenim  tsmpas  ^os- 
dem  Csiuisprivii,  ocio  diebus  continua  saltatione  sese  adolescentes  nume- 
106^  exercent,  eievatis,  silicet  gladiis,  sed  vagina  reclusis,  ad  triplicem 
gyrum.  Dcinde  evaginatis,  itidemque,  elevatis  ensibus,  postmodum  manu- 
aiim  extensis,  modestius  gyrando  alterius  cuspidem  capulumque  receptantes, 
mutate  ordiae  in  modum  iigurse  hexagon!  subjiciunt :  quam  rosam 
dicont :  et  ilico  earn  gladios  rstnhendo  devandoqne  resolviuit  at  taper 
anitis  cigusque  caput  quadiata  roia  xesnltet :  et  tandem  vefaementissima 
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He  tells  U8  that  tlie  Northern  Qothi  and  Swedes  have  a  sport 
wherein  the?  exercise  their  youth,  consistiiig  of  a  donee  wiik 
eworda  in  the  following  manner.  First,  with  their  swords 
sheathed  and  erect  in  their  hands,  they  dance  in  a  triple  roand: 
then  with  their  drawn  swords  held  erect  as  before :  af^wards, 
extending  thm  from  hand  to  hand,  they  lay  hold  of  each 
other's  mlts  and  points,  and  while  they  are  wheeling  more 
moderately  round  and  changing  their  order,  throw  themaelm 
into  the  ngare  of  a  hexagon,  which  they  call  a  rose;  but 
presently  rasing  and  drawing  back  their  swords,  they  undo 
that  figure,  in  order  to  form  with  them  a  four-square  rose, 
that  they  may  rebound  over  the  head  of  each  other.  Lastly, 
they  dance  rapidly  backwards,  and  vehemently  rattling  the  sides 
of  their  swords  together,  conclude  their  sport.  Pipes,  or  songs 
(sometimes  both)  direct  the  measure,  which  at  first  is  slow, 
but  increasing  afterwards,  becomes  a  very  quick  one  towards 
the  conclusion.  Olaus  Magnus  calls  this  a  kind  of  gymnastic 
rite,  in  wliich  the  ignorant  were  successively  instructed  by 
those  who  were  skilled  in  it,  and  thus  it  must  have  been  pre- 
served and  handed  down  to  us. 

Henry,  in  his  Hist,  of  Britain,  1771,  i.  487,  says,  "The 
Germans,  and  probably  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  had  a  kind  of 
martial  dance  which  was  exhibited  at  every  entertainment. 
This  was  performed  by  certain  young  men,  who,  by  long 
practice,  had  acquired  the  art  of  dancing  amongst  the  sharp 
points  of  swords  and  spears,  with  such  wonderful  agility  and 
gracefulness,  that  they  gained  great  applause  to  themselves, 
and  gave  great  deUght  to  the  spectators. 

Moresin,  who  has  been  a  most  accurate  observer  of  popular 
antiquities,  mentions  a  dance  without  swords  in  Scotland : 
"Sicinnium,  genus  saltationis,  sen  chorese,  ubi  saltitantes 
cantabant,  ac  Papistae  facere  sunt  soliti  in  Scotia  ad  Natalitia 
Domini  et  alibi  adhue  servant.*'  (Papatus,  p.  160,) 

Park  has  inserted  the  following  note  in  his  copy  of  Bourne 
and  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  p.  176,  on  the  sword  dance: 
*'  This  is  peiformed  by  the  Morrii^aneen  in  the  vicinage  of 
Lincoln^*' 

l^adiorum  laterali  collisione,  celerrime  retrogada  saltatione  determinant 
ludam ;  qaem  tibiis,  vel  cantilenis,  aut  utrisque  simul,  primum  per  gravi. 
orem,  demam  vshemenyorem  nltntn,  et  aldmo  impetiiosissiaiiim,  aiode- 
vatitiir."  Ohft  Msgni  Hist  Septentr.  Geot  Brevisr.   1645,  p.  408. 
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I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  drama  played  by  a  set  of  Plouh 
boyM  or  Morris-dancers^  in  their  ribaud  dresses,  with  swords, 
on  October  the  20th,  1779,  at  Revesby  Abbey,  in  Liucohishire, 
the  aeat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  P.R.S. 
The  assumed  characters  of  the  piece  are  different  from  those 
of  the  more  regular  morris,  and  they  were  accompanied  by 
two  men  from  Kirtl^,  without  any  particular  dresses,  who 
ssng  the  song  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.    The  dramatis 

Ssrsonse  were— Jfai,  the  Fool  and  his  five  sons^  Pickle 
erring.  Blue  Breeches,  Pepper  Breeches,  Ginger  Breeches, 
and  John  Allspice :  Woman^  Cicely ;  with  a  fiddler  or  master 
music  man.  In  the  play  itself  the  hobby-horse  is  not 
omitted : 

We  are  oome  over  the  mire  and  mois : 

We  dance  an  hobby-horw ; 

A  dragon  you  shall  see, 

And  a  wild  worm  for  to  flee. 
Still  we  are  all  brave  jovial  boys, 
And  take  ddightin  Ckmhtm  toys." 

A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  May,  1811,  p.  422,  tells  us 
that  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  sword  dance  is 
jjt  iformcd  from  St.  Stephen's  Day  till  New  Year's  Day.  The 
dancers  usually  consist  of  six  youths,  dressed  in  white  w^th 
ribands,  attended  by  a  fiddler,  a  youth  with  the  name  of  *  Bessy,' 
and  also  by  one  who  personates  a  Doctor.  They  travel  from 
village  to  village.  One  of  the  six  youths  acts  the  part  of  king 
in  a  kind  of  farce  which  consists  chiefly  of  singing  and 
dancing,  when  the  Bessy  interferes  while  they  are  making  a 
hexagon  with  their  swords,  and  is  killed. 

I  have  been  a  frequent  spectator  of  this  dance,  which  is 
now,  or  was  very  lately,  performed,  with  few  or  no  alterations, 
in  Northumberland  and  the  adjoining  counties.  One  dill  t  rence, 
however,  is  observable  in  our  Northern  sword-dancers,  that, 
when  the  swords  are  formed  into  a  figure,  they  lay  them  down 
upon  the  ground  and  dance  round  them. 

Wallis,  in  his  History  of  Northumberland,  ii.  28,  tells  us 
that  **the  Saltatio  armata  of  the  Roman  militia,  on  their  festival 
Armilustrium,  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  October,  is  still 
practised  by  the  country  people  in  this  neighbourhood,  on 
the  annual  festinty  of  Chnstiuaa,  the  Yule-tide  of  the  Druida* 
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Young  men  march  from  village  to  village,  and  from  house  to 
house,  with  music  before  them,  dressed  in  an  antic  attire,  and 
before  the  vestibulum  or  entrance  of  every  house  entertain 
the  family  with  the  motus  incompositus,  the  antic  dance,  or 
chorus  armatus,  with  sword  or  spears  in  their  hands,  erect 
and  shining.  This  they  call  the  sword  dance.  For  their 
pains  they  are  presented  with  a  small  gratuity  in  money, 
more  or  less,  according  to  eyery  honseholder's  ability  :  their 
gmtitade  is  expressed  by  firing  a  gun.  One  of  the 
company  is  distingniahed  from  the  rest  by  a  more  antic 
dreaa ;  a  fox's  skin  generally  serving  him  for  a  covering  and 
ornament  to  his  head,  the  tail  hanging  down  his  back.  This 
droll  figure  is  their  chief  or  leader.  He  doea  not  mingLe  in 
the  dance." 

As  to  the  Fool  and  Bessy,  they  have  probably  been  derived  to 
US  from  the  ancient  festLval  of  fools  held  on  New  Year's  Day.^ 

There  was  anciently  a  profane  sport  among  the  heathens 
on  the  kalends  of  January,^  when  they  used  to  roam  about 

. '  Concerning  the  Feast  of  Fools  see  Du  Gauge's  Glossary,  v.  Kalends, 
aad  Du  TiUiot,  "  M^moire  pour  sendr  it  rHistoire  de  la  F6te  des  JwaatT 
1751. 

*  **  Ludi  profani  apud  ethnicos  et  Paganos  :  solebant  quippe  ij.  kalendis 
Januarii  belluarum,  pecudum,  et  vetularura  assumptis  formis  hue  et  illne 
discursare,  et  petulantius  sese  gerere :  quod  a  Christianis  non  modo  pro- 
scriptum,  set  et  ab  iis  postmodum  inductum  constat,  ut  ea  die  ad  calcan- 
dmn  GenHHnm  emmeirndkmi  phvatas  fisrent  Idtaote  et  jejunaretar,  ut 
obfervare  est  ex  Concilio  Toletano  iv.  can.  10.  S.  Isidoro,  Ub.  1.  de  Offie. 
Eccles.  cap.  40,  &c."  Du  Cange,  v.  Cervula.  **  Vide  quae  in  hanc  rem 
disserit  D.  Le  Bceuf,  torn.  i.  Collect  ver.  Script,  p.  294,  etseq."  Carpentier, 
Supplem.  ad  Du  Cange.  Delrio  in  Disquisit.  Mapic.  T^.  III.  P.  ii.  Quajst.  4, 
sect.  5,  p.  4  77,  has  the  subsequent  passage:  "  Verba  sunt  Coticil.  Antisi- 
odorensis. — Isoo  licet  calendis  Jauuarus  recolo  (Yitulo  seu  Buculu)  uut 
Cvrveto  fkoeie,  vel  strenas  diabolicas  observaxe  i  sed  in  ipsa  dU  sic  omnia 
benefida  tribuaator,  stent  et  reliqniB  diebns.''  See  also  Hospinian  de  On* 
gine  Festorum  Ghristianomm,  fol.  32  b.,  where  the  practice  is  mentioned 
nearly  in  the  same  words.  Ihre,  in  his  Glossarium  Suio-Gothicum,  fol. 
Upsaliae,  1769,  v.  Jul,  says :  "/«/Aoe*e8tludicrum,  quo  tempore  hoc  pellem 
et  formam  arietis  induunt  adolescentuli,  et  ita  adstantibus  incursant.  Credo, 
idem  hoc  esse  quod  exteri  scriptores  cervulum  appellant,  vel  in  ceir^ulutu 
90  tranrfornuaref  ut  oMm  in  aacris  Indipraftna  oonsuetudioe,  naitatl  enuit : 
e*  g,  pilse  Indus  in  festo  Pascbatos.  v.  Da  Fresne  Lex.  Lat  in  v.  Pelota, 
nil  dicam  de  Festo  Stultonim,deqQadragesimali  soena,&c.  Aliam  Aiietu 
Julii  originem  trsdit  Wonnina  in  FutiB»  p.  21,  qnem,  qiii  iabulas  aaas» 
adire  potent.'^ 
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in  disguises,  resemblint^  the  figure*  of  wild  beasts,  of  cattle, 
and  of  old  women.  The  Christians  adopted  this:  Faustinus 
the  bishop,  invciulis  against  it  wiili  great  warmth.  They 
were  wont  to  he  covered  with  skins  ot'  cattle,  and  to  put  on 
the  heads  ot  beasts,  &c.* 

Hasted,  in  his  History  of  Kent,  iii.  380,  speaking  of 
FolkstoiLty  says,  there  was  a  singular  custom  used  of  long 
time  by  the  hshermen  of  this  place.  They  chose  eight  of 
the  largest  and  best  whitings  out  of  every  boat,  when  they 
came  home  from  that  fishery,  and  sold  them  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  out  of  the  money  arising  from  them  they  made  a 
feast  every  Christmas  Eve,  wliieti  tliey  called  a  Rumbald. 
The  muster  of  each  boat  provided  this  feast  for  his  own 
company.  Tliese  whitings  which  are  of  a  very  large  size, 
and  are  sold  all  round  the  country,  as  far  as  Canterbury,  are 
called  Rumbald  whitings.  This  custom  (which  is  now  left 
otf,  though  many  of  the  inhabitants  still  meet  socially  on  a 
Christmas  Eve,  and  call  it  JUimbald  night)  might  have  been 
anciently  instituted  in  honour  of  St.  Eumbald,  and  at  first 
designed  as  an  offering  to  him  for  his  protection  during  the 
fishery." 

In  the  Vindication  of  Christmas,  or  his  Twelve  Yeares 
Observations  upon  the  times,  1653,  Old  Christmas  is  introduced 
describing  the  former  annual  festivities  of  the  season  as  follows :  « 
"  After  dinner  we  arose  from  the  boord,  and  sate  by  the  fire, 
where  the  harth  was  imbrodered  all  over  with  roa$ted  titles, 
piping  hot,  expecting  a  bole  of  ale  for  a  cooler,  which  imme- 
diately was  transformed  into  lamb-wool.  After  whidi  we 
discoursed  merily,  without  either  prophaness  or  obscenity; 

' nmslinut  Bpitoopiift  Serm,  hi  Kl.  Jsn.  has  tiiese  words:  '*Qiiit  enhn 
asplens  credere  poterit  inreidii  aUqnos  mm  mentis  qui  cervulnm  ftctentei, 

in  feramm  ae  vdint  habitas  oommutari  ?  Alii  vestiuntur  pellibus  pecudum, 
alii  assumunt  capita  b  stiarum,  gaudentes  et  exultantes,  si  taliter  se  in 
ferinas  species  transformaverint,  ut  homines  non  esse  vid(?antur." — V.  Du 
Cange,  v.  Cervula.  Barrington,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p,  306, 
speaking  of  the  people,  says,  "  They  were  also,  by  the  customs  prevailing 
iaperticalsr  diaferieU,  subject  to  seivioet  aotonly  ef  the  most  servile,  but 
the  most  ladicrons  nsAmre :  *  Utpote  Dn  Navitoatis  Domini  coram  eo 
MtiMret  buecag  eum  goniiu  inftare,  et  ventris  crepitum  edere.*  '*  Struvii 
Jurispr.  Feud.  p.  541.  Sir  Richard  Cox,  in  his  History  of  Irclan* , 
likewise  mentions  some  very  ridiciilous  customs,  which  continued  in  the 
year,  1565. 
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some  went  to  cards ;  others  sang  carols  and  pleasant  song9 
(suitable  to  the  times) ;  then  the  poor  labouring  hinds  and 
maid-senrantSy  with  the  plow-boys,  went* nimbly  to' dancing;: 
the  poor  toyling  wretches  being  glad  of  my  company,  because 
they  had  little  or  no  sport  at  all  till  I  came  amongst  them ; 
and  ^erefore  they  skipped  and  leaped  for  joy,  singiug  a  carol 
to  the  tune  of  Hey  : 

•  Let's  dance  and  sing,  and  make  good  cheer. 
For  Chmtmat  comes  but  once  a  year.' 

'*  Thus  at  active  games  and  gambols  of  hot-coekles,  shooing 
the  mid  marey  and  the  like  harmless  sports,  some  part  of  the 
tedious  night  was  spent,  and  early  in  the  morning  I  took  my 
leave  of  them,  promising  they  should  have  my  preseuce  agaia 
the  next  25th  of  December." 

Another  account  of  the  Christmas  gambols  occurs  in  the 
curious  poem,  Batt  upon  Batt,  upon  the  Parts,  Patience,  and 
Pains  of  Barth.  Kempster,  1694,  p.  5. 

0  mortal  man !  is  eating  all  you  do 

At  Christ-Tide  ?  or  the  making  sing-songs  ?   No : 

Our  Batt  can  dance,  play  at  high  JMtt  with>diee. 

At  any  primitive,  orthodoxal  vice. 

Shooing  the  wild  mare,  tumbling  the  yoiing  taenches, 

Drinking  all  night,  and  sleeping  on  the  benches ; 

Shew  me  a  man  can  shuffie  fair  and  eut^ 

Yet  always  hme  three  trayt  m  hand  at  putt :  T> 

Shew  me  a  man  can  turn  up  noddy  still,  • 

And  deal  himself  three  Jives  too  when  he  will ; 

Conclude  with  one  and  thirty  and  a  pair, 

Never  fail  ten  in  stock,  and  yet  play  fair, 

If  Batt  be  not  that  wight,  I  loee  my  aim." 

Stalibrde,  in  his  Niobe,  or  Age  of  Team,  1611,  p,  107, 
speakifig  of  some  deluded  men,  says,  they  "  make  me  call  to 
mind  an  old  Christmas  gambole,  contrived  with  a  thred, 
which  being  £utned  to  some  beame,  hath  at  the  nether  end  of 
it  a  sticke,  at  the  one  end  of  whidi  is  tied  a  candle,  and  at 
the  other  end  an  apple ;  bo  that  when  a  man  comes  to  bite  at 
the  apple,  the  canole  bums  his  nose*  The  application  is  as 
easy  as  the  trick  coomion/* 

Another  ennmeration  o£  the  festrre  sports  of  this  season 
occurs  in  a  poem,  already  quoted  more  than  once,  entitled 
^ristmas,  I.  285 : 
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'*  Young  men  and  maidens  now 
At  Fnd  ih€  Dove  (with  laurel  leaf  in  mouth) 
Or  BUndman's  Buff,  or  UwU  the  Simper  play, 
Keplete  with  glee.    Some,  haply,  Cardi  aidopt; 

Or  if  to  Forfeits  tRey  the  sport  confine, 
The  happy  folk,  adjace  nt  to  the  firp, 
Their  stations  takt; ;  excepting  one  alone 
(Sometimes  the  social  mi&tress  of  the  house) 
Who  siti  within  the  centre  of  the  room, 
To  cry  the  pawns  ;  much  is  the  laughter  now, 
At  such  as  can't  the  Christmas  catch  repeat, 
And  who,  perchance,  are  sentenced  to  salute 
The  jetty  beauties  of  the  chimney  back, 
Or  lady's  shoe ;  others  more  lucky  far, 
By  hap  or  favour,  meet  i  tweeter  doom, 
And  on  eadi  fidr  one's  lovely  lips  imprint 
The  ardent  kisi." 


[The  following  song  from  Round  about  our  Coal-Fire»  1734, 
is  also  worth  quoting : 

**  0  you  merry,  merry  souls, 
Chriatmas  it  a-ooming ; 
We  shall  have  flowing  bowls, 
Dancing,  piping,  drumming. 

Delicate  uunced  pies. 

To  Idttt  every  virgin  ; 
CqKm  and  goose  likewise, 

Brawn  and  a  dish  of  sturgeon. 

Then  for  your  Christmas-box, 

Sweet  plum-cakes  and  money 
Delieate  Holland  smocks, 

Kisses  sweet  as  honey. 

Hey  for  the  Christmas  ball. 

Where  we  shall  be  jolly ; 
Coupling  short  and  tail, 

Kate,  Dick,  Ralph,  and  Molly, 

Then  to  the  hop  well  go, 
Where  we'll  jig  and  caper ; 
•    Cuckolds  all  arow, 

Will  shsll  pay  the  scraper. 

.  <  * 
Hodge  shall  dance  with  Prue, 
Keeping  time  with  kisses; 
We'll  have  a  jovial  crew 
Of  sweet  smirking  misses.] 
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Among  the  Ganrick  Flays  in  the  British  Museum,  is  the 
Christmas  Ordinary^  a  private  show ;  wherein  is  expressed  the 
jovial  freedom  of  that  festival :  aa  it  was  acted  at  a  Gentleman^ * 
House  among  other  Revels,  by  W.  R.  Master  of  Arts,  1682. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Christmass  Daye,  in  Bamaby 
Googe's  translatiuii  of  Naogeorgus,  f.  44  : 

*'  Then  conies  the  day  wherein  the  Lorde  did  bring  hit  Inrth  to  paste: 

Whereas  at  midnight  up  they  rise,  and  every  man  to  matte. 

This  time  so  holy  counted  is,  tliat  divers  earnestly 

Do  thinke  the  waters  all  to  v^ine  are  chaunged  sodainly 

In  that  same  houre  that  Christ  himselfe  was  borne,  and  come  to  light, 

And  imfo  water  ttrdglit  againe  trantformde  and  altred  quight. 

There  are  beiide  that  min&iUy  the  money  still  do  watch, 

That  first  to  aultar  commes,  which  then  they  privily  do  snatch. 

The  priestes,  least  other  should  it  have,  take  oft  the  same  away, 

Whereby  they  thinke  throughout  the  yeare  to  have  good  lucke  in  play, 

And  not  to  lose :  then  straight  at  game  till  day- light  do  they  strive, 

To  make  some  present  proofe  how  well  their  hallowde  pence  will  thiiYe. 

Three  mttset  every  priest  doth  sing  upon  that  tolemne  day» 

With  oflKngt  anto  every  one,  that  so  the  more  may  play. 

This  done,  a  woodden  childe  in  clowtes  is  on  the  aultar  set, 

About  the  which  both  boyes  and  gyrles  do  daunce  and  trymly  jet; 

And  carroh  sing  in  prayse  of  Christ,  and  for  to  help  them  heare, 

The  organs  aunswere  every  verse  with  sweete  and  solemne  cheare. 

The  priettet  do  rore  aloude :  and  round  about  the  parentes  ttando 

To  see  the  tport,  and  with  theb  voyoe  do  helpe  them  and  their  hsnde.** 

"  Upon  Wednesday,  Dec.  22, 1647,  the  cryer  of  Canterbury, 
by  the  appointment  of  master  maior,  openly  proclaimed  that 
Christmas  Day,  and  all  other  superstitious  festivals,  should  be 

eut  downe,  and  that  a  market  should  be  kept  upon  Christmas 
lay."  See  a  very  rare  tract  entitled  Canterbury  Christmas ; 
or,  a  true  Relation  of  the  Insurrection  in  Canterbury  on 
Christmas  Day  last ;  with  the  great  hurt  that  befell  divers 
persons  thereby :  written  by  a  Citisen  to  his  friend  in  London, 
4to.  Lond.  1648. 

Among  the  single  sheets  in  the  British  Museum  is  an  order  of 
Parliament,  dated  Dec.  24th,  1652,  directing  that  no  obser- 
vation shall  be  had  of  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  December, 
commonly  called  Chrietmae  Day;  nor  any  solemnity  used  or 
exercised  in  churches  upon  that  day  in  re^tect  thereof.** 

In  Sir  John  Sindair^s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  parish 
of  Kirkden,  co.  Angus,  1792,  iL  509,  it  is  said,  Christmas  is 
held  as  a  ffeat  festival  in  this  neighbourhood."  On  that  day. 
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"tiie  servant  is  free  from  his  master,  and  goes  about  vinting 

his  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  poorest  must  liave  beef 
or  mutt  on  on  the  table,  and  what  they  call  a  dinner  with 
their  friends.  Many  anuise  themselves  with  various  diYersions, 
particularly  with  shoot iue:  for  prizes,  called  hcra  wad-shooting ; 
and  many  do  hut  little  bu>inis8  all  the  Christmas  week;  the 
evening  of  almost  every  being:  spent  in  amusement."  In 
the  same  work,  v.  428,  in  the  account  of  Keith,  in  Banffshire, 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  "  have  no  pastimes  or  holidays, 
except  dancing  un  Christinas  and  Nevv  Year's  Day.'* 

[It  is  a  saying  in  Lineolnsluri-  that  if  there  is  as  much  ice 
before  Christmas  as  would  bear  a  goose,  there  will  not  be  so 
much  after  as  will  bear  a  duck.] 


EVERGREEN-DECKING  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

"  Firom  eveiy  hedge  is  pluck'd  by  eager  bands 
Theho^f  bfanS  with  prickly  leaves  replete 
Ajid  finogbt  with  berries  of  a  crimson  hue ; 
Which,  torn  asunder  from  its  parent  trunk, 
Is  straie:htway  taken  to  the  neiglihouring  towns, 
Where  windows,  mantels,  candlesticks,  and  hlielves, 
Quarts,  pints,  decanters,  pipkius,  basous,  jugs, 
And  other  articles  of  household  ware. 
The  ▼enfant  garb  conftss." 

CkHihMM^  a  Poem,  1. 32,  &c. 

This  custom,  too,  the  Christians  appear  to  have  copied 
from  their  Pagan  ancestors.  Bourne,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the 
Common  People,  p.  173,  cites  the  Council  of  Bracara,  Canon 
73,  ^  as  forbidding  Christians  to  deci^  their  houses  with  bay- 

*  Non  liceat  iniqiias  obsenrantias  agere  kalendamm  et  ociis  vaeare  Gen- 

tilibns,  neque  lauro,  neque  viriditate  arborum  cingere  domos.  Omnis  enim 
haec  o}>servatio  Paganismi  est.  Brace.  Can.  73.  Instell.  Prynne,  in  his 
Histrio-Mastix,  p.  581,  cites  nearly  the  same  words  from  the  73d  Canon  of 
the  Consilium  Antisiodorense,  in  France,  anno  Domini  614.  In  the  same 
work,  p.  21,  he  cites  the  councils  as  forbidding  the  early  Christians  "to 
decke  up  their  houses  with  lawrell,  and  greene  boughes  (as  we  use  to 
doe  in  the  Christmas  season)."  Adding  from  Ovid,  Fast.  lib.  iiL : 

"  Hedera  est  gratissima  Bacdio/* 

Compare,  also,  TertolL  de  Idol.,  cap.  15. 
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leaves  and  green  boughs;  but  this  extended  only  to  tlieir 
doing  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  Pagans.  The  practice  of 
decking  the  chnrches  at  this  season  is  still  prevalent  in  this 
country. 

I  find  the  following  dull  epigram  in  an  old  Collection  of 
Poetry,  &c.,  p.  357 : 

At  Chrittmas  men  do  alwajrt  ivy  get, 

And  in  each  corner  of  the  house  it  sets 

But  why  do  they  then  use  that  Bacchus-weed  7 

Becauaethey  mean,  then,  Bacehm-Uk^  to  feed." 

Bourne  cites  an  Oration  of  Gregory  rs'^azianzen,  which  throws 
light  upon  the  ancient  rites  of  Christmas  Day.  "  Let  us  not," 
says  be,  celebrate  tbe  feast  after  an  earthly,  but  an  heavenly 
manner ;  let  not  our  doors  be  crowned ;  let  not  dancing  be 
encouraged ;  let  not  the  cross-paths  be  adorned,  the  eyes  fed, 
nor  the  ears  delighted;  let  us  not  feast  to  excess,  nor  be 
drunk  with  wine. 

"Trimmyngof  the  temples,"  says  Polydore  Vergil  (Langley's 
Transl.  f.  100),  *'with  hangynges,  floures,  boughes,  and  gar- 
londes,  was  taken  of  the  heathen  people,  whiche  decked  their 
idols  and  bouses  with  auche  array." 

Dr.  Chandler  tells  UB,  in  his  Travels  in  Greece,  that  it  is 
idated  where  Druidism  prevailed  the  honuei  were  decked  with 
evergreens  in  December^  that  the  sylvan  spirits  might  repair  to 
them,  and  remain  unnipped  with  frost  and  cold  winds,  until  a 
milder  season  bad  renewed  the  foliage  of  their  darling  abodes. 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  says  that  "  against  tbe  feast 
of  Christmas  every  man's  house,  as  uso  their  parish  churches^ 
were  decked  with  holme,  ivy,  bayes,  and  whatsoever  the  season 
of  the  year  aiforded  to  be  green.  Tbe  conduits  and  standards 
in  the  streets  were  likewise  garnished:  among  the  which  I 
read  that  in  the  year  1444,  by  tempest  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, towards  the  morning  of  Candlemas  Day,  at  the  Leaden- 
hall,  in  Comhill,  a  standard  of  tree,  being  set  up  in  die  midst 
of  the  pavement,  fast  in  the  ground,  nailed  full  of  hohne  and 
ivie,  for  disport  of  Christmass  to  the  people,  was  tome  up  and 
cast  downe  oy  the  malignant  spirit^  (as  was  thought),  and  the 

*  Tbli  invstrates  tbe  Speckstor's  obaemtioD,  wliere  be  teDs  ni  tbtt  our 
forefafthers  loobed  into  Nstnre  with  otber  ejes  tbsa  we  do  now,  aad 
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stones  of  the  pavement  all  about  were  cast  in  the  streets,  and 
into  divers  houses,  so  that  the  people  were  sore  aghast  at  the 
great  tempests." 

lu  the  ancient  Caleadar  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  fre- 
fluently  quoted  in  this  work,  I  find  the  follow! n 2:  observation 
on  Christmas  £ve:  ''Templa  ezofDantur.''  Churches  are 
decked. 

In  Herbert's  Country  Parson,  1675,  p.  56,  the  author  teils 
us:  "Oar  parson  takes  order  that  the  church  be  swept  and 
kept  dean,  without  dust  or  cobwebs,  and  at  great  /estivaU 
itrawed  and  stuck  with  boughs,  and  perfumed  with  incense.'' 

A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  176;")  conjectures  that  the 
ancient  custom  of  dressing  churches  and  houses  at  Christmas 
with  iaorel,  box,  holly,  or  ivy,  was  an  allusion  to  many  figura- 
tive expressions  in  the  Prophets  relative  to  Christ,  the  branch 
of  rigMmmmen^  &c. ;  or  that  it  was  in  remembrance  of  the 
Qratoij  of  Wrythen  Wands  or  Boughs,  which  was  the  first 
Christian  church  erected  in  Britain.  Before  we  can  admit 
either  of  these  hypotheses,  the  question  must  be  determined 
whether  or  not  this  custom  did  not  prevail  at  this  season 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith  amongst  us. 
Another  writer  in  that  Magazine  for  July  1783,  p.  578,  re- 
mariung  on  the  same  usage,  inquires,  "May  we  Irefer  the 
brmehes  (as  well  as  the  palms  on  ralm  Sunday)  to  this,  'And 
they  cut  down  branches,  and  strewed  them  in  the  way  V*  A 
third  writer  in  the  same  miscellany  for  May  1811,  speaking  ^ 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  celebrate  Christmas,  says:  "The  windows  and 
pews  of  the  church  (and  also  the  windows  of  houses)  are 
adorned  with  branches  o^\\o\\jy  which  remain  till  Good  Friday 

Lewis,  in  his  English  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  1720,  p.  17, 
speaking  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  same  period,  says  :  "  Under 
the  censure  of  lew'd  customs,  they  included  all  sorts  of  public 
sports,  exercises,  and  recreations,  how  innocent  soever — nay, 
the  poor  rosemary  and  bays,  and  Christmaa-pye,  is  made  an 
abomination.'* 

Gay«  in  his  Trivia,  ii.  437*  describes  this  custom : 

always  saciibed  common  nataial  eflbcta  to  snpematural  caases.  It  should 
seem  that  this  joy  of  the  people  at  Christmas  was  death  to  their  infernal 
enemy.  Envying  their  festal  pleasures,  and  owing  them  a  gnidge*  hi 
took  this  opportunity  of  spoiling  their  &port. 
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"  When  rotemmy  and  doyt,  the  poet's  mwB, 
Are  bawl'd  in  frequent  cries  through  idl  the  town  $ 
Then  judge  the  festival  of  Christmas  near, 

Christmas,  the  joyous  period  of  the  year ! 
Now  with  bright  /loUy  all  the  temples  strow. 
With  iaurel  green,  and  sacred  mislktob," 

Among  the  ancient  annual  disbursements  of  tiie  cliiirdi  of 
St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in  the  city  of  London,  I  find  tihe  following 
entry :  **  Holme  and  ivy  at  Christmas  Eve,  iiijc?."  In  Coatee's 
History  of  Reading,  1802,  p.  216,  in  the  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  of  St.  Laurence's  parish,  1505,  we  read  :  *'It.  payed 
to  Makrell  for  the  holy  bush  agayn  Christmas,  ijr/."  In  the 
Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  ISt.  Maiiiii  Outwich,  London, 

1524,  is  :  "  It*  ni  for  holy  and  ivy  at  Chrystmas,  i^d.  oh.   

1525,  Payd  for  holy  and  ivye  at  Chrystmas,  ij</."  In  similar 
accounts  for  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret  Westminster,  1647, 
we  read  :  **  Item,  paid  for  rosemarie  and  bayes  that  was  stuck 
about  the  church  at  Christmas,  1*.  6g?."  The  following  carol 
in  praise  of  the  holly,  written  during  the  reign  of  the  sixth 
Henry,  is  in  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  5396  : 

^  Nay,  Ivy  1  nay,  it  shall  not  be  i-wys ; 

Let  Holy  hafe  the  raaystery,  as  the  maner  yt. 

Holy  s^^onrl  m  the  flails,  fa}Te  to  behold; 
Ivy  stond  without  the  dore;  she  is  full  sore  acold* 

Nav,  Iw,  &c. 

Holy  and  hys  mery  men  they  dawnsyn  and  they  syngi 
Ivy  and  hur  maydenys  they  wepyn  and  they  wryng. 

Nay,  Ivy,  nay,  hyt,  &c. 

Ivy  hath  a  lybe  ;  she  laghtit  with  the  cold. 
So  mot  they  all  hafe  that  wyth  Ivy  hold, 

Say  Ivy,  nay,  hyt,  &e. 

Holy  hat  berys  as  red  as  any  rose, 

The  foster  the  bniiten,       hem  ftmn  the  doa. 

Nsy,  Ivy,  pay,  hyt,  Air. 

Ivy  halli  herys  ss  Uadt  as  any  tlo ; 

Ther  com  the  oale  and  ete  hym  as  she  goo. 

Nsy,  Ivy,  nay,  hyt,  &c 

Holy  hath  byrdys,  a  ful  fayre  flok, 

The  nyghtyngale,  the  poppyngy,  the  gayntyl  lavirroJc 

Nay,  Ivy,  nay,  hyt,  &c. 
Good  Ivy  !  what  byrdys  ast  thou  ? 
Nonbut  the  how  let  that  kreye  '  How  !  how  ! ' 

Nay,  Ivy,  nay,  hyt  shall  not,  Ac." 
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From  this  it  should  seem  that  huUy  was  used  only  to  deck 
the  inside  of  houses  at  Christmas  :  while  ivy  was  \i^cd  not 
only  as  a  Yintner's  sign,  but  also  among  the  cvcigreeus  at 
funerals. 

Bourne  observes  that  this  custom  of  adorning  the  windows 
at  this  season  with  hay  and  laurel  is  but  seldom  used  in  the 
north  ;  but  in  the  soutii,  particularly  at  our  universities,  it  is 
very  comroon  to  deck  not  only  the  common  windows  of  the 
town,  but  also  the  chapeLs  of  the  collefres,  with  branches  ot 
laurel,  which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Koinans  as  the  enihleni 
of  peace,  joy,  and  victory.  In  the  Christian  sense,  it  may  be 
applied  to  tlie  victory  gained  over  the  Powers  of  Darkne^a  by 
the  coming  of  Christ. 

In  a  curious  tract,  entitled  Round  about  our  Coal  Fire,  or 
Christinas  Entertainments^  I  find  the  following  passage  ou 
this  subject:  *'The  rooms  were  embowered  with  holly,  ivy» 
cypmSj  bays*  laurel,  and  misletoe,  and  a  bouncing  Christmas 
log  in  the  chimney/'    Id  this  account  the    cypni*"  is  quite 
a  new  article*    Indeed  1  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  have 
seen  the  ymo  as  the  cypress  used  on  this  joyful  occasion. 
Coles,  however,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Plants  (Art  of  Simpling,  1656)9  p.  64,  tells  us:  ''In  some 
places  setting  up  of  hoUy,  ivy,  rosemary,  bayes,  yew^  &c.,  in 
tknTcheB  at  Cknsiwuu  is  stiU  in  use."    The  use  of  box  as 
well  as  yew,  ''to  decke  up  houses  in  winter/*  is  noticed  in 
Parkinson's  Garden  of  Flowers,  1629,  p.  606.    [And,  accord- 
ing to  Aubrey,  "in  several  parts  of  Oxfordshire,  particidarly 
at  Lanton,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  maid  servant  to  ask  the 
man  for  ivy  to  dress  the  house,  and  if  the  man  denies  or 
neglects  to  fbtch  in  ivy,  the  maid  steals  away  a  pair  of  his 
breeches,  and  nails  them  up  to  the  gate  in  the  yard  or  high- 
way."] 

Coles,  in  the  Introduction  iust  quoted,  p.  41,  speaking  of 
mistletoe,  says :  "  It  is  carryed  many  miles  to  set  up  in  houses 
about  Christmas  time,  when  it  is  adorned  with  a  white  glister- 
ing berry." 

lam  of  opinion,  although  Gay  mentions  the  mistletoe  among 
those  evergreens  that  were  put  up  in  churches,  it  never  entered 
those  sacred  edifices  but  by  mistake,  or  ignorance  of  the  sex- 
tons ;  for  it  was  tbe  heatiienish  or  profane  plant,  as  having 
bteu  of  such  distinction  in  the  Pagan  rites  of  Druidism,  and 
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it  therefore  had  its  place  assigned  it  in  kitchens,  where  it  was 
hung  up  in  great  state,  with  its  white  berries  ;  and  whatever 
female  chanced  to  stand  under  it,  the  young  man  present 
either  had  a  right  or  claimed  one  of  saluting  her,  and  of 
plucking  off  a  berry  at  each  kiss,  I  have  made  many  diligent 
inquiries  after  the  truth  of  this.  I  learnt,  at  Bath,  that  it 
never  came  into  church  there.  An  old  sexton  at  Teddingtou, 
in  Middlesex,  informed  me  that  some  mistletoe  was  once  put 
up  in  the  church  there,  but  was  by  the  clergyman  immediately 
ordered  to  be  taken  away. 

Sir  John  Colbach,  in  his  Dissertation  concerning  Misletoe, 
which  he  strongly  recommends  as  a  medicine  very  likely  to 
subdue  not  only  the  epilepsy,  but  all  other  convulsive  dis- 
orders, observes  that  this  beautiful  plant  must  have  been 
designed  by  the  Almighty  "for  further  and  more  noble  pur- 
poses than  barely  to  feed  thrushes,  or  to  be  hung  up  snper- 
stitiously  in  houses  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,'*  p.  5.  He  tells 
tt8»  p.  12,  that  "the  high  veneration  in  which  the  Druids 
were  anciently  held  by  the  people  of  all  ranks  proceeded  in  t 
great  measure  from  the  wonderful  cures  they  wrought  by 
means  of  the  misletoe  of  the  oak :  this  tree  odng  sacred  to 
them,  but  none  so  that  had  not  the  misletoe  upon  them." 
With  the  Druids  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak  was  everything ;  but 
Sir  John  endeaTOurs  to  evince^  that  that  of  the  crab,  the  lime, 
the  pear,  or  any  other  tree,  is  of  equal  virtue.  This  sacred 
qpidendron  is  beaatif^y  described  by  Yiigil  in  the  6th  .^neid : 

•*  Quale  solet  silvis  brumali  frigore  viscnm 
Fronde  virere  nova,  quod  nun  &ua  semiuat  arboSy 
St  orooeo  Mil  teretes  eirciimdsre  tmnoot  s 
Talis  ent  spedes,"  &e. 

Mr.  W.  "Williams,  dating  from  Pembroke,  Jan.  28th,  1791, 
tells  us,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine  for  February  that  year, 
that  '^GuiDUELy  Misseltoe,  a  magical  shrub,  appeared  to  be 
the  /or bidden  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  trees  of  Eden;  for  in 
the  Edda,  the  misseltoe  is  said  to  be  fielder's  death,  who  yet 
perished  through  blmdness  and  a  woman/*  Stukeley,  in  his 
Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  ii.  16d,  164,  mentions  the 
trodnction  of  mistletoe  into  York  Cathedral  on  Christmas  £?e 
as  a  remain  of  Druidism,  Speaking  of  the  winter  solstice  our 
Chiistmaa,  he  says :    This  was  the  most  respectable  festifsl 
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of  our  Druidfly  called  Tnle-tide;  when  misletoe^  irliieh  they 
called  aU'healf  waa  carried  in  their  handa^  and  laid  on  their 
altara^  aa  an  emUem  of  the  aalnttferona  advent  of  Measiah. 
Thia  mialetoe  they  cut  off  the  treea  with  their  uj^right  hatcheta 
of  braaa,  called  celts,  put  upon  the  enda  of  their  atafia,  which 
they  carried  in  their  handa.  Innumerable  are  tbeae  inatm- 
menta  found  all  oyer  the  Britiah  ialea.  The  cuatom  ia  atiU 
preaenred  in  the  north,  and  waa  lately  at  York :  on  the  eve  of 
Christmaa  Day  they  carry  misletoe  to  the  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral,  and  proclaim  a  public  and  universal  liberty,  pardon, 
and  freedom  to  all  sorts  of  inferior  and  even  wicked  people  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  towards  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  J* 

The  mistletoe  of  the  oak,  which  is  very  rare,  i.s  vulgarly  said 
to  be  a  cure  for  wind- ruptures  in  children  :  the  kind  which  is 
found  upon  the  apple  is  said  to  be  good  for  fits.  In  the  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Scotland,  xiii.  520,  parish  of  Kiltarlity,  county 
of  Inverness,  it  is  said,  *'  In  Lovat's  garden  are  a  great  number 
of  standard  trees.  On  tiro  standard  apple  trees  here  misletoe 
grows,  which  is  a  very  rare  plant  in  this  country.** 

Christie,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  ancient  Greek  Game,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  invented  by  Palamedes,  1801,  p.  129, 
^^peaks  of  the  respect  the  northern  nations  entertained  for  the 
mistletoe,  and  of  the  Celts  and  Goths  being  distinct  in  the 
irjstance  of  their  equally  veneratiny  the  jnistletoe  about  the  tiyne 
*>f  the  year  when  the  sun  approaches  the  winter  solstice.  At 
p.  131  lie  adds,  "We  find  by  the  allusion  of  Virgil,  who  com- 
pared the  golden  hoiigh  in  infernis  to  the  misletoe,  that  the  use 
of  this  plant  was  not  unknown  in  the  rclit/ious  ceremonies  of 
the  ancients,  particidarhj  the  Greeks,  of  whose  poeta  he  waa 
the  acknowledged  imitator.' ' 
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YULE-DOUGHS,  MINCE-PIES,  CHRISTMAS 
PIES,  AND  PLUM  POIUilDGK 


Let  Christmas  boast  her  customary  treat, 

A  mixture  strange  of  suet,  cmrrants,  meat, 

Where  wiovs  tastes  combiii^  the  greasy  and  the  sweet.'' 

(k^fiurd  Snua^f  p.  22. 


The  Yule-Doiigli,  or  Dow,i  was  a  kind  of  baby,  or  little 
image  of  paste,  which  our  bakers  used  formerly  to  bake  at  ibis 
season,  and  present  to  their  customers,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  chandlers  gave  Christmas  candles.  They  are  called  j/ule- 
cakes  in  the  county  of  Durham*  I  find  in  the  ancient  Calen- 
dar of  the  Romish  Church,  so  often  quoted,  that  at  Rome,  on 
the  vigil  of  the  Nativity,  sweefmeafs  were  presented  to  the 
Fathers  in  the  Vatican,  and  that  all  kinds  of  little  images  (no 
doubt  of  paste)  were  to  be  found  at  the  confectioners'  shops.^ 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Masque  of  Christmas,  1616,  has  intro- 
duced Minoed-Pye"  and  Babie-Cake,"  who  act  their- parts 
in  the  drama. 

Uospinian  de  Qrigine  Festorum  Christianomm,  foi.  32, 

*  Dottghy  or  DoWy  is  vulgarly  used  in  the  North  for  a  little  cake,  though 
it  properly  signifies  a  mass  of  flour  tempered  with  water,  salt,  and  yeast, 
aud  kneaded  fit  for  baking.  It  is  derived,  as  Junius  tells  us,  from  the 
Dutch  J)eegt  which  comes  from  the  Theotiscan  thihen,  to  grow  higger,  or 
risSf  as  the  bakers  term  it.  '*  Julbbod  dicitur  panis,  qui  sub  hoc  tempore 
vario  aromatum  genere  conditur,  inque  varias  formas  animalimn  pisdamqne 
fietus  apponi  solet.  Originem  hujus  ritus  earn  esse  credo,  quod  apud 
veteres  usu  receptum  erat,  ut  praedionim  locatores  dominis  suis  hoc  tempore 
ofFerrent  panem,  ut  dicebaturnatalitium,  qui  in  Gallia  ctiiffnt'ts  apj)ellabatur, 
el,  ut  speciosior  esset,  in  diversas  ejusmotii  formas  pinsebatur,  v.  Du  Fresne 
In  V.  Panis  Natalitius." — Glossar.  Suio-Goth.  auctore  J.  Ihre.  1769,  i. 
1009.  Dnfresne  says :  Pakis  Natalities,  e^jnsmodi  fieri  solet  in  die 
Natalis  Domini,  et  pra^beri  Dominis,  a  prsediorum  conductoribus,  in  qui- 
busdam  provinciis,  qui  ex  farina  delicatiori,  ovis  et  lacte  confici  solerit : 
Cuiffnets  appellant  Picardi,  quod  in  cnneorum  varias  species  etforniontur." 

'  **  In  Vaticano,  dulcia  Patribus  exhibciitur.  In  Cupidinarioruiu  mensis. 
omnia  generum  imaguuculse."  On  Chribtmas  Day,  in  this  Calendar,  we 
reads  «*Diileia  conthmantor  et  Strense." 
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speakinj?  of  Christm«as  customs,  says  :  Sfrctias  quoque  ultro 
citroque  mittinuis,  et  dulciariis  nos  niutiio  hoiioramus.*' 

"At  Rippun,  in  Yorkshire,  on  Christmas  Kve,  the  grocers 
send  eacli  of  their  customers  a  pound  or  half  a  pound  of  cur- 
rants and  raisins  to  make  a  Climtmas  pudding.'' — Gent.  Mag. 
for  Aug.  1790,  p.  719. 

There  is  the  greatest  probahility  that  we  have  had  from 
hence  both  our  yule-doughs,  plum-]K)rridge,  and  mince-pies, 
the  latter  of  which  are  still  in  common  use  at  this  season. 
The  yule-dough  has  perhaps  been  intended  for  an  image  of  the 
child  Jesus,  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  now,  if  I  mistake 
not,  pretty  generally  kid  aaide^  or  at  most  retained  only  by 
children. 

A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  July  1783,  p.  .578,  inquires  : 
"  May  not  the  minced  pye^  a  compound  of  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  the  £aaty  have  in  view  the  offerings  made  by 
the  wise  men,  who  came  from  afar  to  worship,  bringing 
^pteet»  &c.  V  In  Sheppard's  Epigrams,  1651,  p.  12 1»  mince 
[or  minced]  pica  are  called  ^Arui^-piea." 

*•  No  matter  for  plorab- porridge,  or  nhrid'^iisi. 
Or  a  whole  oxe  otfered  in  sacrifice 
To  Comu8,  Qot  to  Chrut/'  &c. 

In  a  tract  in  my  library,  the  ranning  title  of  which  is 
"Warres"  (the  title-page  being  lost),  printed  about  the  time 
of  Q.  Eliz.  or  Jaroes  I.,  these  pies  are  called  "mincked  pies.** 
Miiieed  pies  are  thus  mentioned  in  a  small  poem  entitled  the 
Religion  of  the  Hypocritical  Presbyterians  in  Meeter,  16GI, 
p.  16 : — 

•*  Three  Christmass  or  minc'd  pies,  all  very  fair, 
Methought  they  bad  this  motto,  'Though  they  flirt  us 
And  praieh  ns  down,     pendere  ereteit  ffirtut,*  ** 

In  Lewis's  English  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  1720,  p.  17, 
the  aathor>  speaking  of  the  enthusiasts  in  the  grand  RebelJion, 
tells  usy  that  under  the  censure  of  lewd  customs  they  include 
all  sorts  of  pubUe  sports,  exercises,  and  recreations,  how  inno- 
eent  soever.   Nay,  the  poor  rosemary  and  hays,^  and  CkrisU 

I  « ^ly  (jisji  of  chastity  with  rosemary  and  hays,"  Periclest,  iv.  6. 
Anciently  many  dishes  were  served  up  with  this  garniture  during  the 
Nsioa  of  dui^BMI. 
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ma9  pie,  is  made  an  abomination/'  [This  prejadice  it  alio  i 
alluded  to  in  a  rare  tract  called  London  Bewitched,  170B» 
p.  7 :  Grocers  will  now  begin  to  advance  their  plumbs,  and 
bellmen  will  be  very  studious  concerning  their  Christmas 
verses.  Fanaticks  will  begin  to  preach  down  superstitioos 
mined pyes  and  abominable  plumb  porridge ;  and  the  Church 
of  England  will  highly  stand  up  for  the  old  Christmas  hospi- 
tality." And  in  Uie  old  metrical  history  of  Jade  Homer, 
''containing  his  witty  tricks  and  pleasant  pranks  which  he 
p1ay*d  from  his  youUi  to  his  riper  years,  right  pleasant  and 
delightful  for  winter  and  summer's  recreation,"  we  read— 

"  And  in  the  comer  would  he  sit  ■ 

In  Christmas  holydays, 
When  friends  they  did  together  meet 

To  pass  away  the  time, 
Why,  little  Jade, he  sure  wdnld  eai 

His  Christmas  pye  in  thyme : 
And  said,  Jack  Horner  in  the  comer 

Eats  good  Christmas  pye,  I 
And  \vith  his  thumb  pulls  out  the  plumb, 

And  said,  good  boy  am  I ! 
These  pretty  verses  which  be  made 

Upon  his  Christmas  cheer, 
Did  gain  hitn  love,  as  it  is  said, 

Of  ail  both  far  and  near."] 

Selden,  in  liis  Table  Talk,  tells  us  that  the  coffin  of  our 
Christmas  pics,  in  shape  long,  is  in  imitation  of  the  cratch, 
i.  e.  the  manger,  wherein  the  infant  Jesus  was  laid.  In 
Fletcher's  Poems  and  Translations,  I606,  p.  154,  in  a  poem 
styled  Christmas  Day,"  we  find  the  ingredienta  aod  ahape  of 
the  Cliristmas  pie. 

"  Christ-mass  ?  give  me  my  beads :  the  word  implies 
A  plot)  by  its  ingredients,  beef  and  pyes. 
The  doyster'd  steaks  with  salt  and  pepper  lye 
Like  nnanes  with  patches  in  a  monastrie. 
Prophaneness  in  a  conclave  ?    Nay,  mncb  more» 
Idolatric  in  crust !  Babylon's  whore 
Rak'd  from  the  grave,  and  bak'd  by  hanches,  then 
Served  up  in  coffins  to  unholy  men  ; 
Defil'd,  with  superstition,  like  the  Gentiles 
Of  old,  that  woiship'd  onions,  roots,  and  lentilesP 

Missou.  in  bia  Travels  in  England,  by  Ozell,  pp.  34,.  35, 
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makes  the  foUowing  ob«mtioo»  on  Chrirtouu.  pies :  "  Every 
famUy  againrt  Chmtmao  wOcn  a  hanon,  pve.  which  Zv 
call  Chnstmass  pye.    It  u  a  mat  iM>.tn.m  KH  V-  ^ 

nt  tk;.      t  ,  the  composition 

of  th«  pMty :  It  la  a  mort  learned  mixture  of  neats'  toneue" 
cbidcen,  eggs,  sugar,  runoa,  lemon  and  orunce  peel,  various 
fand.  of  spicery.  &c.    They  al«>  make  a  sort  o'Tsoup  w^^h 

language  call'd  plum-pomdge." 

Among  the  ceremonies  of  Christ.a.,.  Eve.  in  Herrick'a 
Heependes.  I  ind  the  folIowiDg  (p.  27s) 

"        f^"^  *•>•  Ctoiitmas-pie. 

That  the  thiefe,  though  na'rio  iUe, 
With  hit  flesh  hooks  dont  come  nie 

Tocatchit: 
Prom  him,  who  all  alone  sits  there, 
Having  his  eyes  still  in  his  cure, 
And  a  desle  of  uigiitly  fearc 

To  watch  it." 

In  the  GenUeman's  Magazine  for  Dec.  1733,  p.  652  is  an 
essay  on  Chnstma,pye.  in  which  the  author  tdls  us  :  «' Tha° 

owing  to  the  bartenneta  of  the  season,  aud  the  scarcity  of 
fruit  and  milk  to  make  tarta,  custards,  and  other  desserts  •  this 
bang  a  oompoond  that  fninishes  a  dessert  itself.  But  I  rather 
tbnk  It  bean  a  religion,  kind  of  relation  to  the  feftivi  ytom 
whence  rt  take.  it.  nmne.  Our  tables  are  always  se  out  with 
^  d>.h  jnrt  at  the  time,  and  probably  for  the  s,r.e  rcZa 

wmdow.  are  adorned  w.th  ivy.    1  am  the  more 
tomedm  ikm  opinion  from  the  zealous  oppositiou  it  meete 
with  from  die  Quakers,  who  distinguis^h  their  feasts  by  an 
»«retteatwt  of  pudding,  known  by  thtir  name,  and  inraiith 
againrt  Christmas  pye  as  an  invention  of  the  scarlet  whore  of 
Babylon,  an  Itodge-podge  of  superstition,  Popcrv.  the  devU 
and  all  his  works.    The  famous  Bickerslafi  ros'np  «S 
inch  as  would  cut  out  the  clergy  from  haviug  any  rii«in  it 
Ihe  Chnstmass  pye,'  says  he.  'is  11.  its  own  nature  a  kind  of 
consecrated  calce.  and  a  badge  of  distinction,  and  vet  'tis  oft*» 
forbidden  to  the  Druid  of  the  family.    Strange !  that  a  «S 
of  beef,  whether  boiled  or  roasted,  when  entire,  is  exposed  to 
hu  utmost  depredations  and  indaion. :  bat  if  minced  into 
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small  pieces,  and  tossed  ap  with  plambs  and  sugar,  changes 
its  property,  and  forsooth  is  meat  for  his  master.*  Thus  with 
a  becoming  zeal  he  defends  the  chaplains  of  noblemen  in  par- 
ticular,  and  the  clergy  iii  general,  who  it  aeems  were  debarred, 
imder  pretence  that  a  aweet  tooth  and  liquorish  palate  are  in- 
consistent with  the  sanctity  of  their  character." 

In  the  north  of  England,  a  goose  is  always  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  the  composition  of  a  Christmas  pie,  Allan  Ramsay, 
in  his  Poems,  1721,  p.  31  (Elegy  on  Lucky  Wood),  tells  us 
that,  among  other  baits  by  which  the  good  alewife  drew  cus- 
tomers to  her  house,  she  never  failed  to  tempt  them  at  Christ- 
mas with  a  gao9e-pye* 

Then  ay  at  YtUe  whene'er  we  came, 

A  bra'  goo^e  pye 

And  wss  aa  tbst  a  good  belly  banm  ? 

NsM  dais  deny.*' 

Both  pIu?n-porrid(/e  and  Christmas  pics  are  noticed  in  the 
following  passage  in  ^edham's  History  of  the  iiebeUion,  1(>61 : 

"  All  plums  the  prophet's  sons  defy, 
And  spice-broths  are  too  hot ; 
Treason's  in  a  December  pye, 
And  death  within  the  pot. 

,  ChristmsSyftrewdUthy  dsys  Ifesr 

And  merry  days  are  done : 
So  they  may  keep  feasts  all  the  year. 
Our  Saviour  shall  have  none. 

Gone  are  those  golden  days  of  yore, 

When  Christmass  was  a  high  day : 
Whose  sports  we  now  shall  see  no  more ; 

'Tis  tum'd  into  Good  Friday." 

Hemorandiim.  I  dined  at  the  chaplain's  table  at  St. 
Jameses  on  Christmas  Di^  I8OI9  and  partook  of  the  first  thing 
served  up  and  eaten  on  that  festiTal  at  that  table,  i.  e.  a  tureen 
full  of  rich  luscious  plum-porridge.    I  do  not  know  that  the 

custom  is  anywhere  else  retained. 

We  have  never  been  witnesses,  says  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Life 
of  Butler,  of  animosities  excited  by  tiie  use  of  minced  pies  and 
plum-porridge,  nor  seen  with  what  abhorrence  those  who 
could  eat  them  at  all  other  times  of  the  ^ear  would  shrink 
from  them  in  December. 
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Til  the  tract  entitled  Round  about  our  Coai-Fire,  I  find  the 
following  account  of  the  usual  diet  and  drink  of  this  season, 
with  other  curious  particulars :  "  An  English  gentleman  nt  the 
opening  of  the  gnat  day,  i.  e.  on  Christmass  Day  in  tlu' 
morning,  had  all  his  tenants  and  neighbours  enter  his  hall 
by  daybreak.  The  strong  beer  was  broached,  and  the  black 
jacks  went  plentifully  about  with  toast,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and 
good  Cheshire  cheese.  The  hackin  (the  great  sausage)  muttt 
be  boiled  by  daybreak,  or  else  two  young  men  must  take  the 
maiden  (i.  e.  the  cook)  by  the  arms,  and  ran  her  round  the 
market-place  till  she  is  ashamed  of  her  laziness.  In  Christ- 
mass  holidays,  the  tables  were  ail  spread  from  the  first  to  the 
last ;  the  sirloins  of  beef,  the  minced  pies,  the  plum-porridge, 
the  capons,  turkeys,  geese,  and  plum-pnddings,  were  all 
brought  upon  the  board:  every  one  eat  heartUy,  and  was 
welcome,  which  gave  rise  to  the  pro  verb,  *  Merry  in  the  hall 
when  beards  wag  all.* " 

Poor  Robin,  for  1677,  notM  the  festive  doings  of  Christmas 
as  follows : 

"  Now  grocer's  trsde  is  In  request, 
For  pTuniB  and  spices  of  the  best. 
Good  cheer  doth  with  Uus  month  agree, 
And  dainty  chaps  must  swetened  be* 
Mirth  and  gladness  doth  abound, 
And  strong  beer  in  each  house  is  found. 
Minc'd  pies,  roast  beef,  with  ottier  cheer. 
And  ilessting  doth  condtide  the  yetr." 

They  are  likewise  alluded  to  in  King's  Art  of  Cookery,  p.  75  : 

**  At  Christmas  time — 
Then  if  you  wou'd  send  up  the  brawner's  head. 
Sweet  rosemary  and  bays  around  it  spread; 
His  fosndng tusks  let  some  large  pippin'  grace, 
Or,  'midst  these  thwid'riDg  spesrs  an  orange  place; 
Sauce,  like  himself,  offensive  to  its  foes, 
The  roguish  mustard,  dang'rous  to  the  nose. 
Sack,  and  the  well-spic'd  llippocras  the  wine» 
\Vabi^ail  the  bowl  witli  aniicnt  ribbands  fine, 
Porridge  with  plumbs,  aud  turkeys  with  the  chine/' 


'  *•  At  Rippon,  in  Yorkshire,  on  Christmas  Day,  the  singing  boys  come 
into  the  church  with  large  baskets  full  of  red  apples,  with  a  sprig  of  rose- 
mary stuck  in  each,  which  they  present  to  all  the  congregation,  and 
geneimUy  have  a  return  msde  them  of  2d.,  Ad.,  or  6<f.»  according  to  tlu^ 
quality  of  the  lady  or  gentlemsn."  Gent.  Msg.  for  August,  1790,  p.  IVi* 
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So  also  in  Thoru's  poem  of  Christmas : 

"  Now  social  friends  their  social  friends  invite 
To  share  the  feast :  and  on  the  table's  plac'd 
The  fam'd  sirloitii  with  puddings  nicely  bak'd, 
Sarchaig'd  with  plumbs»  and  from  the  OTen  hot  ; 
Nor  wantmg  are  minc'd  piesy  in  plenteous  hctpay 
V  angment  the  danties  of  the  him  lepast.*' 


Luther,  in  his  CoUoquiay  L  233,  telk  ns  that  ''upon  the 


hour  (polsant  hoiam  sniUani) :  if  a  great  hog  grants,  it  de- 
notes tne  fatUre  husband  to  be  an  old  man,  if  a  small  one^  a 
yonnji;  man/'  I  am  at  a  hiss  to  eonceiye  the  precise  meaning 
of  this  hour. 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1793, 
V.  48,  the  minister  of  Montrose,  county  of  Angus,  under  the 
Lead  of  Amusements,  tells  us :  "  At  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year,  the  opulent  burghers  begin  to  feast  with  their  friends, 
and  go  a  round  of  visits,  which  takes  up  the  space  of  many 
weeks.  Upon  such  occasious,  the  gravest  is  expected  to  be 
merry,  and  to  join  in  a  cheerful  song." 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  DAY. 

DlCEMBBK  26. 

HosppiAK  quotes  a  superstitioua  notion  from  Naogeorgus, 
that  it  is  good  to  gallop  horses  tall  they  are  all  over  in  a 
sweat,  and  then  bleed  them,  on  St.  Stejphen's  Day,  to  prevent 
theit*  having  any  disorders  for  the  emmng  year thus  trans- 
lated by  Goioge,  f.  45 : — 

'  "Duo  abusus,  qui  in  festo  Stephani  et  Johannis  irrepsenint  not^mns. 
Altera  superetitio  est,  quod  in  Feato  S,  Slepham  eguoa  exerceani^  donee 
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^  Then  foUoweth  Saint  Stcplien*s  Day,  whereon  doth  every  man 
His  horses  jaunt  and  course  abrode,  as  swiftly  as  be  ean. 
Until  they  doe  extreemely  swcatc,  and  than  tliey  1(  t  them  blood. 

For  this  being  done  upon  this  day,  tliey  say  doth  do  them  good. 
And  kcepcs  them  fron)  all  niala.li^'s  and  sicknesse  through  the  yeare^ 
As  if  that  Steven  any  time  touke  cliarge  of  horses  heare." 

The  following  is  from  Copley's  AVits,  Fits,  and  Fancies, 
1615  :  *'  On  S.  Stevens  Day  it  is  the  custome  for  all  horses  to 
be  let  bloud  and  drenchM.  A  gentleman  being  (that  morning) 
demaunded  whether  it  pleased  him  to  have  his  horse  let  bloud 
and  drencht»  according  to  the  fashion?  He  answered,  No» 
sirra*  my  borse  is  not  diseased  of  the  fashions**  Aubrey,  in 
the  Remains  of  Gentilisme,  MS.  Lansd.  226,  says  :  "  On  St. 
Stephen's  Day  the  farrier  came  constantly  and  blouded  all  our 
cart-horses."  In  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandryt 
under  December,  are  the  following  lines : 

"  Yer  Christmas  h#  passed,  let  horasp  hp  M  btood^ 
For  luaiiie  a  purpose  it  dooth  them  much  good: 
The  day  of  S.  Steeven  old  fathers  did  use  ; 
If  that  do  mislike  thee,  some  other  day  chase.** 

On  which  is  this  note  in  Tosser  BediTivas,  1744»  p.  148: 
"About  Christmas  is  a  very  proper  time  to  bleed  horses  in, 
for  then  they  are  commonly  at  house,  then  spring  comes  on, 
the  sun  being  now  coming  back  from  the  winter  solstice,  and 
there  are  three  or  four  days  of  rest,  and  if  it  be  upon  St. 
Stephen's  Day  it  is  not  the  worse^  seeing  there  are  with  it 
three  days  of  rest,  or  at  least  two.*' 

toto  corpore  sudeni :  pottea  ad  Fabros  ducant,  qui  equis  venam  pertundantf 
rati  tales  equos,  anno  prwbno  mori  wan  poue.  Quasi  Tero  S*  Stephanos 
eqnoram  nnquam  emram  gesaerit.  Altera  superstitio  est,  qnod  in  Festo 

S.  Johannis  Apostoli  sibi  invieem  benedictionem  S.  Johannis,  vel  haustam 
Jobannis  mittcre  solent.  Putant  nonnulli  htinr  tnorem  a  vetcribus  ethnicis 
descendere  qui  sub  initium  Januarii,  vinum  honorarium  amici.s-  mis  mittere 
tolebanf^  in  honorem  bicipitis  Jani  quem  primum  vitium  satorcm  putant. 
Christiani,  postea,  ex  Jano  Johannem  formarunt.  Legitur  alias,  iu  vita 
Johannis,  qnod  poculum  Tini»  yeneno  muttum,  propinatnm  ei  foeiit,  sed 
Johannes,  emn  poculam  cruce  signasiet,  sine  dainno  ebibit.  Hinc  adhne 
S.  Johannis  cum  caHce  pingitur,  ex  quo  serpens  promicat.  Forte  hinc 
nata  est  suporstitio  raittendi  in  Festo  Johannis  vinum,  ut  Johannes  eidem 
adhuc  benedicat."  J.  UUdebrandi  de  Diebus  Festis,  SS.  Antiqiiitat. 
Epitome*  p*  33. 
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In  Nichols's  Illustrations,  p.  294,  among  the  "Receipts 
and  Disbursements  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Mary,  in  Huntingdon,'* 
1517,  we  have  the  following  entry:  "Item,  for  letting  our 
horses  blede  in  Chrystmasse  wckc,  iiijc?/*  Douce  says  the 
practice  of  bleeding  horses  on  this  day  is  extremely  ancient, 
and  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  this  country  by  the 
Danes.    See  Olai  Wormii  Fasti  Danici,  lib.  ii.  cap.  19. 

Among  the  Finns,  upon  St.  Stephen's  Day,  a  piece  of 
money,  or  a  bit  of  silver,  must  be  thrown  into  the  trough 
out  of  which  the  horses  driuk^  by  every  one  that  wiahes  to 
prosper. 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Triumphs  of  Rome,  p.  58,  says :  **  On 
St.  Stephen's  Day  blessings  are  implored  upon  pastures." 

A  memoir  on  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North  Biding  of  Yorkshire  celebrate  Christmas,  in  the  Gent. 
Mag.  for  May^  1811,  informs  iu  that  ''on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Stephen  large  goose  pies  are  made,  all  of  which  they  distribute 
among  their  needy  neighbours,  except,  one,  which  is  carefully 
laid  up,  and  not  tasted  till  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin^ 
called  Candlemas." 

Tliere  is  an  old  proverb  presrrved  by  Kay,  which  I  think  is 
happily  expressive  of  the  great  doings,  as  we  say,  or  good 
eating  at  this  festive  time :  "  Blessed  be  St.  Steven,  there's  no 
fast  upon  his  even.*' 

[According  to  Aubrey,  ''when  the  bread  was  put  into  the 
oven,  they  prayed  to  God  and  Saint  SiepheH,  to  send  them  a 
just  batch  and  an  even**  This,  I  suppose  is  intended  for 
verse.  Pepys,  in  his  Diary  for  this  day,  1661,  says,  ''We 
went  into  an  alehouse,  and  there  eat  some  cakes  and  ale,  and 
a  waskeaU  and  bowle  woman  and  girl  come  to  us,  and  sung 
to  ns."]  . 


ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST. 

DSCBHBSB  27. 

The  custom  of  giving  wine  on  the  day  of  St.  John  the 
EvangeUst  has  been  already  noticed  under  St.  Stephen's  Day. 
The  following  is  Naogeorgus's  account  of  the  practice : 
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^  Nexte  Johu  tbe  sonoe  of  Zebedee  hath  bis  appoynted  clayf 

'^^^lo  once  by  cruell  tyniunt;*  will,  constrayned  was  they  say 

Strong  poyson  up  to  driiikc,  tliercfon*  the  Papistes  do  beleeve 

That  vvl»oso  puts  their  tru>t  in  him,  no  poyson  them  can  greevc. 

The  wine  bciside  that  halowed  is,  in  worsliip  of  his  name, 

TlvB  priestes  doe  give  the  people  that  bring  money  for  tbe  tame. 

And  after  with  the  selfe  tame  wine  are  littie  manchets  made 

Agaynst  tbe  boystrous  winter  stormes,  and  sundrie  such  like  trade. 

The  nu'ii,  upon  tliis  solemne  day,  do  takr  this  lioly  wine 

To  make  them  strong,  so  do  the  maydes  to  mai^e  them  faire  aud  tine.** 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1793,  viii.  399, 
parish  of  Dutliis,  co.  Moray,  we  read  :  "  Our  common  people 
liere  still  celebrate  (perhaps  without  ever  thinkinjj:  of  the 
origin  of  the  practice)  67.  Johns  ^V.  Stephens  Dai/j 

Christmas  Day,  &c.,  by  assetnbhng  in  large  companies  to 
play  at  football,  and  to  dance  and  njake  merry.  That  horror 
at  the  name  of  holidayft  which  was  once  a  characteristic  of  the 
Puritans  aud  true  blue  Presbytenauti,  never  took  possesaion  of 
thciu." 


CHILDEKMAS,  or  HOLY  INNOCENTS^  DAY. 

This  day,  in  the  Calendar  of  Superstition,  is  of  most  un- 
lucky omen.  None  ever  marry  on  a  Childermas  Day.  Melton, 
in  his  Astrolop;aster,  p.  4j,  informs  us  it  was  formerly  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  creed  of  popular  superstition  that  it  was  not  lucky 
to  put  on  a  new  suit^  pare  one's  nails,  or  begin  anytMng,  on  a 
Chddcrmas  Day. 

It  appears  from  Fenn's  Letters,  i.  234,  that  on  account  of 
this  superstition  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  IV.  was  put 
otf  till  the  Monday,  because  the  preceding  Sunday  was  Chil- 
dermas Day.  In  the  play  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  ii.  2,  Murley 
objects  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  Wicklifiites  on  a  Friday: 
"  Friday,  quoth'a,  a  dismal  day  ;  Childermas  Day  this  year 
was  Friday."  Bourne  tells  us,  chap,  xviii.,  that  "  according 
to  the  mouks^  it  was  very  unlucky  to  begin  any  work  up 
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Childermas  Day ;  and  whatsoever  day  that  falls  on,  whether 
on  the  Monday,  Tuesday^or  any  other^  nothing  must  be  begm 
on  tlbat  day  through  the  year.'* 

["  And  not  only  among  the  Romans  and  Jews,  but  also 
among  Christians,  a  like  costom  of  observing  sudli  days  is  • 
usedy  especially  Childermas  or  Innocents'  Day.  Cominea  tells 
us  that  Lewis  XI.  used  not  to  debate  any  matter,  bnt  acconnted 
it  a  sign  of  great  misfortune  towards  him,  if  any  man  com- 
muned widi  him  of  his  afiairs ;  and  would  be  very  angry  with 
those  about  him,  if  they  troubled  him  with  any  matter  what- 
soever upon  that  ^J** — ^Aubrey's  Miscellanies,  p.  4. 

A  mower  in  the  Spectator  is  made  to  say,  No,  child,  if  it 
please  God,  yon  shall  not  go  into  join»hand  on  Childermas 
Day."] 

The  learned  Gregory,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Boy-Bishop, 
preserved  in  his  posthumous  works,  observes  that  "  it  hath 

been  a  custom,  and  yet  is  elsewhere,  to  whip  up  the  children 
upon  Innocents'  Day  morning,  that  the  memorie  of  Herod's 
murder  of  the  innocents  might  stick  the  closer,  and  in  a  mo- 
derate proportion  to  act  over  the  crueltie  again  iii  kinde."' 

Dugdale,  in  his  Origines  Juridiciales,  p.  247,  speaking  of 
the  Christmas  festivities  kept  in  Lincohi's  Inn,  cites  an  order 
dated  9th  Hen.  VIII.  "that  the  Am^  of  Cockneys,  on  Chil- 
dermas Day,  should  sit  and  have  due  service ;  and  that  he  and 
all  his  officers  shoidd  use  honest  matnier  and  good  order, 
without  any  waste  or  destruction  making  in  wine,  brawn, 
chely,  or  other  vitails  :  as  also  that  he,  and  his  marshal,  butler, 
and  constable  marshal,  shall  have  their  lawful  and  honest 
commandments  by  delivery  of  the  officers  of  Christmas,  and 
that  the  said  King  of  Cockneys,  ne  none  of  his  officers,  medyl 
neither  in  the  buttery,  nor  in  the  stuard  of  Christmas,  his 
office,  upon  pain  of  40«.  for  every  such  medlinge.  And  lastly, 
that  Jack  Straw,  and  all  his  adherents,  should  be  thence- 

*  See  Cotgrave's  Dictionary,  the  Diction,  de  Furetiere,  and  Diction,  de 
Trevoux,  v.  Innocentbr.  This  custom  is  mentioned  by  Hospinian  de 
Orig.  Fester.  Cbristianor.  fol.  160.  Hi^us  lanienae  truculentissims  ut 
pueri  Chnstianorum  recordentur  et  linral  discant  odium,  persecutionem, 
cmcem,  ezmam,  egettstemqne  ttatim  cuin  nato  Chriito  indpere,  wgis 
csedi  solent  in  amm  Injtis  din  sdhue  in  lectnlis  Jsoentet  a  puentibiis 
rail." 
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forth  ntterly  banuht,  and  no  more  to  be  used  in  this  hooae, 
upon  pain  to  forfeit,  for  every  time,  fiye  poands,  to  be  levied 
on  every  fellow  hapning  to  offend  asainst  this  rule." 

Processions  of  children  on  this  day  have  been  already  no- 
ticed as  forbidden  by  King  Henry  YlII/s  proclamation  of 
July  22d,  1540. 

Stiype,  in  his  Annals,  iii.  139,  sub  anno  1582,  mentions  a 
not  ill  i'  Hisbury,  about  Christmas  holidays,  **  by  some  loose 
young  men  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  one  of  whom,  named 
Light,  was  especially  indicted  for  singing  in  the  church,  upon 
Childemuu  Day,  Failautida  diili,  kc, — au  idle  loose  sung  then 
used." 

Naogeorgus,  in  his  Regnum  Papisticum,  lib.  iv.,  shows  it  to 
have  been  still  more  extensivt  ly  practised. 

Clement  Marot  has  an  epigram  on  this  subject  (Epig.  cxxxv.), 
upon  which  Dufressus,  his  editor,  has  the  following  note  : 

**  Innockntks.  Allusion  a  un  usage  pratique  lors  en 
France,  ou  les  jeunes  personnes  qu'cu  puuvoit  snrprendre  an 
lit  le  jour  dea  Innocens,  rectvoieut  siir  Ic  derritre  quelques 
claques,  et  quelque  fois  un  peu  plus,  quand  its  sujet  en  valois 
la  paine.  Cela  ne  se  pratique  plus  aujourd'hui :  nous  sommea 
bien  phis  sages  et  plus  leserves  que  nos  peres." 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  it  in  Lcs  Origines  des 
quelques  Coutumcs  anciennes,  &c.  r2mo.  Caen,  16/2,  p.  141  : 
Quoy  que  la  mi^moire  de  cette  sanglante  tragedie  ne  doive 
faire  naitre  que  des  pen  sees  de  piete  &  des  seutimens  de  com- 
passion ;  neantmoins,  il  se  pratique  en  Normandie,  &  ailieurs, 
une  coutnme  badine  et  rid.cule,  qm  est,  que  ee  jour  des  Inno- 
cents, le  plna  eveill^s  &  c^iligens  k  se  lever  matin,  vont  snr- 
prendre les  paresseux  &  les  endormisy  &  les  fouetter  dans  leur 
lit,  et  cela  s*appelle  bailler  les  Innocents  k  quelqu'un." 

The  followmg  is  from  Donee's  MS. — *<Ches  les  corde- 
liers d' AntibeSy  le  jour  des  Innocens,  les  Freres,  conpe-chouz, 
et  les  Marmitons  occupaient  la  place  des  Peres ;  et  rev^tu 
d'ornemena  toomes  a  Tenvers  ayant  au  nez  des  lunettes,  gar- 
&ies  d'ecosses  de  citron,  ils  marmotaient  confusement  quelques 
mots  de  prieres  dana  le  livra  toum^  a  renvers."— voyageui 

Pans,  torn*  li.  p.  21. 
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THE  aUAALTAGH. 

[A  curious  custom,  known  as  the  Quaaltagh,  is  still  par- 
tially obserred  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  is  thus  related  in 
Train's  history  of  that  island.  In  almost  eyery  parish,  on 
New  Year's  Day,  a  party  of  young  men  go  from  house  to 
house  singing  the  Terses  ot  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

**  Again  we  assemble,  a  merry  new  year 

To  wish  to  each  one  of  the  family  here, 
Wh<'ther  man,  woman,  or  girl,  or  boy, 
That  long  Hfe  and  happiness  all  may  enjoy. 
May  they  of  potatoes  and  herrings  have  plenty, 
With  butter  and  cheese  and  each  other  dainty, 
And  may  their  sleep  never,  by  night  or  by  day. 
Disturbed  be  by  even  the  tooth  of  a  flea, 
V\\\\\  at  the  Qiiaaltagh  again  we  appear 
To  wish  you,  as  now,  all  a  happy  new  year  !*' 

When  these  lines  are  repeated  at  the  door,  the  whole  party 
are  invited  into  the  house  to  partake  of  the  best  the  family 
can  afford.  On  these  occa.sions,  a  person  of  dark  complexion 
always  enters  first,  as  a  light-haired  male  or  female  is  deemed 
unlucky  to  be  a  first-foot  or  quaaltagh  on  New  Year's  morning. 
Tlie  actors  of  the  quaaltagh  do  not  assume  fantastic  habiliments 
like  the  mummers  of  England  or  the  guisards  of  Scotland,  nor 
do  they  appear  ever  to  have  been  attended  by  minstrels  playing 
on  different  kinds  of  musical  instruments.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered a  most  grievous  affair,  were  the  person  who  first  sweeps 
the  floor  on  New  Year's  morning  to  brush  the  dust  to  the 
door,  instead  of  beginning  at  the  door,  and  sweeping  the  dust 
to  the  hearth,  as  the  good  fortune  of  the  family  individually 
would  thereby  be  considered  to  be  swept  from  the  house  for 
that  year.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  in  many  of  the  aplan|l  cot- 
tages, it  is  yet  customary  for  the  housewife,  after  raking  the 
fire  for  the  night*  and  just  before  stepping  mto  bed,  to  spread 
the  ashes  smooth  OTer  the  floor  with  the  tongs,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  in  il^  next  morning,  the  track  of  a  foot :  should  the 
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toes  of  this  ominoiiB  print  point  towards  the  door,  then,  it  is 
believecC  a  member  of  the  family  will  die  in  the  course  of  that 
year ;  bat  should  the  heel  of  the  fairy  foot  point  in  that  direo- 
tion»  then  it  is  as  firmly  believed  that  the  family  will  be  aug- 
mented in  the  same  period.] 


END  OF  VOU  I 
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ofPmioaopliy.  Continued  by  J.  K.  Moksll 

Xhueydite,  Wbobler'a  Analyiit  d 

Wheeler's  (M.A.)  W.  A.,  BIctionary 

of  Names  of  i<^ctitiou>i  PeiBOOB  and  Plaoea. 

Wright's  (T.)  Dictionary  of  Obsolete 
and  Provincial  English.  In  2  vola.  bt. 
each  s  er  ]nlf<taiia  in  1  toL,  lOi.  M» 


vn. 


Bohn's  British  Classics. 

ITHIFOBM  WITB  THB  STAlilDAfiD  LIBaABTy  AT  3&  64.  PEB  VOLUME. 


Addison's  Workt.  With  the  Notes 
of  ttflhop  Huso,  much  adilitlonal  matter, 
and  upwards  of  lOO  UnpubliBhed  Letters. 
Edited  by  H.  O.  Bohh.  PortmU  mtd  8 

&>»jiratnn5f«  on  SteeL    In  6  vols. 

Burke's  Works,    In  6  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.  Vindication  of  Natural  Sode^, 

On  the  Sublime  and  Bsatlftil,  aad 

Political  Miecellaniee. 
VoL  2.  French  Revolution,  Ac. 
Vol.  3.  Appeal  from  the  Now  to  tho 

Old  Wbigg :  the  Catholic  Claims,  &c 
Vol.  4.  On  the  AfRdre  of  India,  and 

Charge  against  Wjirren  Hiistlntrs. 
VoL  6.  Conclusion  of  Charge  against 

HaatlnRs ;  on  a  Regidde  Feaoe,  oe. 
Vol.  6.  ?«l!scvllaneous    Sgmdm,  te. 

With  a  Ueoeral  Index. 


Burke*!  Speeches  on  Warren  Hast- 
ings; and  Letters.  With  Index.  In 
a  vols,  (fuiming  Yols.  1  and  8  of  Hm 
irafkB)i 

 Life.   By  Prior.   Kflfvr  and 

revised  Kdition.  Ftrtnrik 

]lefoe*s  Works.  Edited  1^  Sir  Wal- 
TS&Soom,  In  1  vols. 

Oibbon's  Boman  Empire.  Coni|ilete 
and  Unabridged,  with  JSotes;  liiciodiug. 
In  addition  to  the  Anthor's  own,  those  of 
'Jui/'it,  Wenck,  NU'buhr,  Hugo,  NeanJ'T, 
and  other  foreign  scholars »  and  an  ela* 
botate  ladex.  Edited  by  an 
InT  tell. 


VIII. 


Bohn's  Ecelesiastioal  Library. 

mnFOBM  WITH  THX  8TASDABD  XiTBBABT,  AT-  6fl.  FEB  VOtAnOL 


Xasebius*   Ecolesiasti«al  Hisloiy. 

With  Notes. 

Philo  Judaeus,  Works  of ;  the  con- 
temporary of  Jo^ephns.   Translated  by 

C.  I).  Yonge.    In  4  vola. 

Socrates*  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 
oonttnnatlon  of  Eusebius.  With  the  Notes 
of  Valestiu. 

e 


Sozomen's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
from  A.i>.  324-440  :  and  the  iixxloaiostiaU 
Hiatoiy  Of  IliUMfeCMiliiB. 

Thoodofot  and  Svagrivs.  Bocledis> 

tical  HiBturios,  from  a.d.  332  iQAAltf, 
and  fcom  aj>.  431  to  aj>.  Aii 
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BOHN'S  VARIOUS  LIBRAUIES. 


IX. 


*   Bolm*s  AuUqaarian  Library. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  UBHABY,  AT  6«.  PM  VOi  UME, 


fiede's  £coleiiastical  Hifttory,  and 

Ibe  ABglo-Sazon  Chronicle. 

BoetMiu'fl  Consolation  of  PhUoso- 

£hj.     In  AnKlo-Saxon,  with  Uie  A.  S. 
letres,  and  aa  fc.tigHah  TnuialttUoD.  by 
the  B«T.  S.  Fox. 

Brand*!  ^opnlar  Antiquitiei  of  Eng. 

!an<l.  Scotlaud.  and  ireUod.  BySlrHxNKT 

K;.i  rs.     In  3  vols. 

Browne's     (Sir   Thomas)  Work*. 
ICdited  by  iSuioM  Wilkim.   in  3  vuis. 
Vol.  1.  The  Vulgar  Krron. 
Vo!  2.  Ualiglo  Medld.  md  Oankn  of 

Cyrub. 

Vol  3.  Um-BurUl,  Tracta,  and  Corre- 


Chronicles  of  tho  Cmsaders.  Ri.  h  vrd 
of  Devizes.  Geuffrej  de  VluMit  ix>nl  da 

Joinvilie. 

Ohronicles  of  the  Tombs.  A  Collec- 
tion of  Kenmrk.ible  Kpttapht.  By  T.J, 
Pkttiokxw,  KK.S.,  I'.S.A. 

Early  TravelB  in  Palestine.  Willi- 
bnl.l,  Sa:waLI,  i3«i4iuuin  ui  i'udela,  Miuq- 
deviiie.  La  Brocqnfere»  tod  ManndreU: 
all   anabridged.     Edited   bj  Tbomas 

WRroHT. 

XIUs's  Sarljr  English  Metrical  Bo- 
nuDoei.   Revised  bj  J.  O.  Haluwrll. 

rioTonea  of  Woreester't  Chronicle, 

^!ih  tbe  Two  Continuations  :  cciiiprislng 
Annals  of  English  Hiatoiy  to  the  Beign  oi 
SdwatdJL 

6iraldni    Cambrensis*  Historical 

Works:  Toprgraphy  of  IrPlu*d  ;  Hlstofj 
Of  the  Conqij(»t  t>f  Inlaml;  lUntrary 
throtifJa  Wales :  and  L^escriplion  of  Wales. 
WlthlndcK.  Edited  ligrTiiOfl^WBieBT. 

Handbook  of  Proverbs.  Com})rising 

ali  liiiy's  Fjit;!l&ij  lYoverbs,  with  ailditionss 
his  Foreign  Proverbs ;  and  an  Aipbabetiod 
index. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon's  History  of 

Ibe  English,  troni  the  Human  Invasion  to 
Henry  IL  ;  with  the  Acts  ol  King  Stephen, 
he. 

IngnlpVs  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of 
Croyiand,  with  :be  ContlnuKtiotit  by  Peter 
Of  Blols  and  otlter  W  riters.  By  H.  T. 


Keij^htley's  Fairy  Mytkology,  iVoii. 

tujfWCf  hy  (  nnksnank. 

Lamb's  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  Time 
h  ii/.tN'tti ;  tiicindingtatoSeleodoDsfnia 

tlif  'i:ir:  i<  !c 

Lepsius's  Leiters  from  Egypt,  £Uiio» 
piH,  and  tho  IV mtisnhi  of  Sui.;i. 

Mallet's  Northern  AnriquUies.  By 

M  -hep  PkrcY.  \\'\y]i  Mt^inict  of  tbe 
Kyiliici^lH  Sjii;.v.  tiy  Sir  VValTSX  SoOR* 
Kititwl  hy  J,  A,  Hi.  vrKWKLL. 

Marco  Polo's  Iraveia.  The  Trans- 
laiton  of  Blanden.    Edited  by  Toovis 

Matthew  Paris's  Chronklt,    In  5 

vols. 

KnwT  Si. (TIGS  :  Ro«er  of  Wendoyer^s 
Fluwt"^  of  KriL'l!  Ilit^tory,  frum  fhe 
I>t:iK-<'Ut  of  the  buicons  to  AJ>,  1235. 
Translated  by  Or.  Htuts.  In  2  vols. 

Sk<"<»nd  SrcTioN  :  Fmni  \2"J>  to  1273. 
With  Index  to  the  entire  Work,  lit 
S  vols. 

Matthew  of  Westmlnstor^t  Vlowm 

of  History,  epp'^naliy  .,u«  h  <u-,  relate  to  the 
atlairBot  Briuiui  ioA.i>.  13M7.  Xranalated 
by  a  D.  YoNos.  In  7  vo*u. 

Ordericus  Vi  talis'  Ecclesiastieal  Hit. 

fnry  of  Kngiaiid  and  Xonnaiidy.  Trnoa* 
lated  with  NotOB,  by  T.  Fork6Tkb,  M.A. 
In  4  vote. 

Pauli's  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred  ttit 

't'".'at.     TriUisUrprl  from  tbe  Geniian, 

Polyglot  of  Poreign  Proverbs.  With 
Kngliah  Translations,  and  a  General  Index, 
bringing  tfao  wbole  into  paraUels,  by  H.  Q. 

KOMN, 

Roger  De  Hoveden's  Annals  of  £ng* 

Ifah  History ;  from  a.o.  733  to  aj».  ISOI. 
Edited  by  H,  T.  I'r:  ky.    In  2  vols. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  vis. :— . 

Asscr's  Li:t.'  ot  AUred,  anil  tht>  Chruniclee 
of  Ettaelwerd.  GlUias,  Ni  nnias,  Geofflray 
of  Monmouth,  Md  litahani  of  dzen* 

cestcr. 

William  of  Malmesbory's  Chronicle 
of  tbe  Kings  Of  Kngland.  Tnaslated  by 

Ynle-Tide  Stories.  A  Collection  of 
jScaudinavian  Tales  sod  Tnditlona.  Edited 
bv  RTaonn. 

1 
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Bohn's  lUostraiad  Library. 

UHIFQBM  WITH  THB  BTANDABD  UBRABY,  AT  Gs.  FEB  VOLUHB 
(bXOBPTING  THOSB  yARTEP  0THIBWI8E). 


Allen's  Battles  of  the  Bhtiih  Vayy. 
Kevlaod  and  enlarged  Mmmtou*  /n« 
Pmtrvitt,  In  2  toIb. 

Andersen's  Danish   Legends  and 

Fairy  Tales.  With  many  1  aieb  not  iD  auy 
other  edition.    Translates  by  CAtouitF 

Ariosto's  Orlando  Furloso.  lu  Eng- 
lish Verse.    Bv  VV.  S.  H06S.   Tuidoe  fne 

Engramngt.    In  2  vols. 

Bechstein's  Cage  and  Chamber  Birds 
indndlng  Sweat'i  V\  arniera  Enlarged 
Qditton.    Numerrrui  I'lat'S. 

All  other  edllloti.-  are  abri  lgL-d 

With  the  plates  colmircd.    7s.  6d. 

Bonomi's  Nineveh  and  iu  Palaces. 
New  Edition,  revtaed  and  oonsiderably 

enlarged,  both  In  matter  and  Plrttes,  lu- 
eluding  a  Foil  Accoont  of  the  An^yrinri 
Scnlptures  recently  added  to  the  National 
Collection   rjnoanii  ttf  30()  Kngravingi 

Butler' B  Hndibras     V\'  x]  Variorum 

^oies,  a  Biography,  and  a  Ueueral  Index. 

Edited  by  Hehbt  G.  Bohn  fMrtybeaM- 

^fl|aJUltutratums. 
■  ;  or,  further  illustrated  loith 

62  Outline  Portraitt.    In  2  vols.  10s. 

Cattennole's  Erenings  at  Haddon 

HalL   34  exquisite  Knuraxringt  otj  Steel, 
from,  design s  by  kimsdf,  the  Let(erprf>6B 
by  the  Hakokkss  Dk  C'arabella. 

China,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 
Historical,  with  some  Accouni  of  A  va  at.d 
the  Bamiese.  Siam,  and  Amun.  Utarly 

100  Jllustratioiis. 

Craik's  (0.  L.)  Pnnnilt  of  Knowledge 

under  I)iflkultie!>,  iUusiralt'il  by  Anec- 
dotes and  Memoirs,  iieviaod  lulttlon. 
WUk  fumtrmu  Portraits, 

Cndkduuik'f  Tiiree  Cotunof  and  a 

Dessert  A  S(  rli  ^  of  Tult  ^  vnth  bn  hu- 
morouM  Illuslratumt  by  <  ruiKshaiik 

Dante.  Trauslateii  by  1.  0.  Wrigjit, 
M  A.  New  Edition,  caret uUy  revised 
PifTtrait  amd  34  illilsMiollt  Ml  SUA, 
after  Flaxman. 

Dldron'a  History  of  O^ristian  Art ; 

or,  Christian  iconography  Fiuni  the 
Fraoch.  Ofmmrds  of  16U  beavUiful  outr 
Ixne  Rngravingt.  VoL'l.  (Mons.  IMdron 
hofi  not  yet  written  tbe  aeoond  volume.) 


FUzman'a  Lectarae  on  Seulpture. 

JVten«roiitlllMier«if<oiw.  et 

Oil  Bias,  The  Adventures  of.  24 

Kngravingt  on  Steel,  "ojier  Smxrkt,  mni 
\u  htchings  by  Osoryt  Cnakskmnk.  i$a 

pages.)  b^. 

0rimm*8  Oammer  Grethel ;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  i  aies  and  Popalar  Storica. 

Translated  by  Kdgab  Tat  lob.  A'umenwi 
Woodcuts  by  CYuikshank.   3s  6d. 

Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  axul  Bible 
Cnta.    Dpwardt  0/  I50  subjects,  beauti 
fully  engraved  in  facsimile.,  with  Intro 
duction  and  Descriptiona  by  tbe  late 
PaairaiB  Domni  ana  l)r.  T.  F.  XHsaa. 

1  vols.  In  1.    7*.  6  ^ 
Hewitt's  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calendar 
uf  the  beasona.    i!juu>dyiug  the  whole  oi 
AilMo'B  Calendar  of  Nature.   Upwmris  ^ 
100  Engravings 

 (Mary  and  William)  Stories 

of  luiglish  and  i<  oreign  Life.  Twenty  beau- 
tify Sntpwringt. 

India,  notorial,  Deseriptiye,  and 

Historical,  from  the  Karlit  st  rimes  i)  tbe 
freaenU  Upioardt  of  100  fine  Engravirngs 
on  Wbod,  md  a  Map. 

J«iie*i  AaaodolM  of  Dogs.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  larL'c  ddilitlonb  .Vunun^ous  fine 
iVorxUn/ts  after  llarvey,  Bt  I'-u  V, and  others. 

 ;  or,  with  the  addition  0/  34 

highly-finiAied  SkA  Engravings.  ta,td 

King's  Fatoral  History  of  Fracioiii 

Sioiio,  and  ul  the  Precious  Metals.  Wttit 
numerous  Illustrations.    Vricc  6s. 

Kitto's  Scripture  Lands  and  Biblical 

A  this.  24  JUips.  Ueautifully  engravoi  w 
with  a  Consnltuig  Index. 

— — ;  with  the  mcgpBookmredt  7f.  9d. 

Kmmmacher'i  Parables.  Translateii 

fr*n)  thr>  Grrri  an.    Ft/rty  lllustrmtiimtky 

Clauton,  engravrd  by  OaisieL 

Lindsay's  (Lord)  Letten  on  Egypt, 

bxiom,  and  tlif  Holy  Luid  Ne»^-  Wition. 
^>nla^ged.  Thirtif-sits  beaut^f%U  Mngra» 
urgs,  and  3  Maps. 

Lodge's  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per. 

ioiiagee  of  Great  Hrn.iia,  vciih  Me'niofii. 
T\oo  Hundred  and  /•'">■  ty  /'or traits, (ftfift, 
t^futty  engraved  on  6tied.  8  vols. 
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Longleilows      PoeUcal  Workl. 

Jl^otttr  WHd  ctkert,  and  a  ne^v  PortrmU^ 

-  ;  OTy  witboQt  lh«  iUottratioiiB, 
3«.  6d. 

Prose  Works,  complete.  Six- 
tten  page  mt/ffravhifft  by  Mrha  piott&t 

and  othert 

Loudon's  Mrs.)  Entertaining  Natnr- 
AlUt.   l^ew  lulitiou.   Kevitit^  by  W.  S.  ^ 
Daixm  VJaS.     BWh  fMOfiy  500  A» 

Marryat's  Masterman  Eeady;  or. 
llie  Wreck  o:  the  Pacittc.    9:i    ?  </  .l»^T  ,J,  , 

 Mission ;  or,  Scenes  in  Af  | 

flea.  (Written  for  Tonus  I'e  )>ir.)  lUus- 

IrvMVv  OxJbert  and  Dalzid. 

■  Pirate ;  and  Three  Cutters. 
Nevr  Edition,  with  a  Alemolr  ol  ih« 
Aathor.    With  30  st/tfl  /•yigraving»,fram 

IHrttteingt  by  riarksim  sta>.f'       /;  a 

'  Privateer*8-Man  One  Hun- 

dred Yearb  Ago.    J-.iy/U  htiffravingt  w 

 Settlers  in  Canada.  New 

iiidlUon.    TenAne  Jingratnnm  by  QObtrt 

Kaswell*!  lletorlM  nit  W^mngtoB 

riTui  theBrUUb  Armleet     Ithatrotimu  on 

Miehael  Aneelo  and  Eapbael,  their 
Uvee  ai«l  Works.    By  Doppa  and  Qqa- 

TRKMKRK    DK   QUINCT.       WUh   1$  higk^f- 

finiakt'd  Fi^gra rings  (m  Shel. 

Miller's  History  of  the  Anglo-Sai- 
ons.   WrliteD  lo  a  popular  atyl^,  on  tht 

basis  of  Sharon  I  nrriT  I'ortrait  of 
Ay  red.  Map  of  Saxon  tirUain,  and  12 

ViltOD'i  Foetiesl  Workt.    With  a 

Memoir  by  Jamkp  Movrr.f.Mt^RT,  Toni»'p 
Vorbal  index  to  all  the  Poemb,  and  Kx- 
plarwtory  Notes,  mth  130  Etigrvoktf^ 
hy  Thompfm  and  oCherg,  fimm  Drtaaimgt 
6y  H'.  Harvey.  3  vols. 
¥01.1.  Plmdlss  Lost,  omuplote,  witb 

Memoir,  Notea.  and  Index 
Tol.  3.  Paradise  Kc^oed,  and  otber 
Pmus,  wttb  Vflital  Index  to  all  rb<> 

Mudie's  British  Birds.    i;evise<i  hy 
W.  0.  L.  Mabtiv.  F\fty-two  Figurts  and  | 
%  i^atu if  Sg9**  ln9vols. 

■  ;  or,  iioith  ths  platet  eohuted^ 

71.  Bd.  p^r  vol. 

Kaval  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great  i 
Britain  i  or,  Cttl'  iKiar  of  victory.  t» 
Keoord  of  Briti^b  Valour  and  Cunguc^^t 
by  Sea  an-l  I>Hn'1,  on  every  day  !n  th" 
year,  Liie  uiue  of  WUUam  tiie  | 


Conqofiror  to  the  Battif  of  inkcrniHun. 
by  Major  Johns,  R.M,.  and  Lirutenant 
r  H.  N[coLA8»&JI.    T%Mmty-/tmr  For' 

trails.  6*. 

Nicolini*s  History  of  the  Jesuits: 

their  Origin  Pro^re«i,  iHKirlneB  and  I 'e- 
Blffns.  Fine  i'ortraiU  qf  Lowtla,  Laiua 
JCawr,  Borgia,  Aequanim,  Port  ia  CkaiBe 
tmd  Prtfif  GanganeXU 

Norway  and  its  Scenery.  Ooiuurih- 
\o%  Prlofi's  foomal  with  larae  Addttlcn. 

and  a  Hon/1 -B>  '<ik    h>11tt-d  by  T.  FOtaMTMU 

Tumtii-ttvo  iHmtratxmu. 

Paris  and  its  Environs,  including 

Versailles,  St  Cloud,  and  Kxcurt>i<niF  Into 
ih»'  (ImnijMifcno  IM^tnct*  An  illiibiruU'il 
Handbook  bir  TraveUm.  lulit«d  by  I . 
FoRRsnEi.    Tvmty^eiglU  beautiful  Hn* 

P«tntr«li*a  Soniwtf,  and  otli«r  Poioii. 

Pransia'od  inio  Kngllnb  Vert^e.  By  vanovir 
bauda.  Wlib  a  Life  of  lb«  Pu«t,  bj 
TnnHABCAiiFBBU..  with  16  SngravimgA. 

Pickering's  History  of  the  Baces  of 
Man.  wItb  an  Analjitical  SynofMris  of  tbv 

Natural  History  of  .Man.  By  I>r.  HaU. 
lUmtraUd  by  nunvxnu  i\>rtr,iiu. 

 ;  or,  i0i<A  the  plaU*  oohured^ 

An  flKoetlfut  Bdltkm  of  a  work  ori« 
ginally  published  at  3^  3i.  by  tbc» 

Aroertfan  (Tov»»nim»'nt. 

Pictorial  Handbook  of  Modem  Geo- 
graphy, on  a  t'opalar  Plau.  it.  6d.  lUut- 

 ;  or,  wUh  the  map$  colo»iredf 

Tatd. 

Pope'i  Pbetifial  Works.  Edited  by 

RnxKRT  r.vRKCTmnts.  '  tfumonmt 

jrai^ingi     2  vols». 

 Homer's  Iliad.    With  Intro- 

dnctioD  and  .NoU!6  hy  J.  S.  WAiwnt.'M.A. 

lUustrated  by  the  entire  Senrs  of  yiaao- 
ma/n't  Duigntt  beautifuUy  engraved  by 
Mom  (te  tts>WI  8«o.  fte). 

— —  Homer*!  Odyssey,  Hymns, 

8cc.,  bj- other  tranelaiorb,  includlriiL;  Cliup- 
man,  and  introduction  and  Noies  by  J.  S. 
1¥Anov.M.A.  Ffmmm^9  0mi§m  bmm 
HfuUy  ongroiDtdhf  Mimt. 

Pope's  Ulb.    fndiidin;  many  of  his 

I .  t  f  frs.  By  Robert  ('a  BBrtH frs.  N  w 
luiiUon.  reNij>f>d  and  enlarged,  llluttra- 
Horn. 

lite  preceding  6  voh.  make  a  complete 

and  ef^'gant  fih'ticrt  nf  fnpe'r  f'oetVMl 
World  and  TransUitumt  fcr  26<. 
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Poitflsyuid  PoffMlal]i,aadotlMr  OV-  i 

jecta  of  Vertn  (a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  Is  added  ao  iiluKraved  Liflt 
of  all  fh6  known  Marks  and  Monograns. 
By  Hanr  CK  Bobm;  Ihtmrnm  Bngrwf- 
mgi. 

;  or,  coh¥r<td,    lOf.  Otf. 
Pmt^t  (Fftih«r)  Beliqnet.  New 

tuition,  revised  and  largely  angmentcd. 
Tumtjf-ime  ipiriUd  b^tchingt  by  Maclisp 
Two  ^Iwnoa  to  oaBb  7<.  Qd. 
Eecreations  in  Shooting.  By 
"  Craven."  New  Edition,  revised  and 
CQlarKed.  62  Engraving*  on  Wt»d,  after 
Harvey,  and  9  K  /  >  amafi§  am  Ste^ 
aftrr  A.  f'oof>*nr^  /{.A.  \ 

Reddiiig'8  History  and  Descriptions 
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